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LECTUEE  XXVIII. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  SOUECES  OF  LAW. 

In  the  enstdng  lectures  I  shall  treat  of  the  foUowing  subjects  : —      I'Ect. 

Ist,  The  sources  of  law,  and  the  various  modes  in  which  it  ^     ^     > 

originates  :  iinder  which  head  I  shall  treat  of  the  distinctions  Prospect- 

between  law  written  and  unwritten  ;  law  positive  and  natural  ;  of  the  re- 

jus  civile  and  jus  gentium  ;  law  and  equity  :  touching  on  varions  Jjaûider  of 

1        .•         !•!  ^-11      al  ^he  course. 

other  topics  which  are  snggested  by  them. 

2ndl7,  From  the  sources  of  law,  and  the  modes  in  which  it 
originated,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  distinction  between  the  law 
of  things  and  the  law  ofpersons  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  analyse 
that  distinction,  I  shall  examine  the  notion  of  status  or  condition, 
and  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  law  :  for  the  term 
public  law,  unless  it  be  used  in  a  sensé  which  would  include  ail 
law,  dénotes,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  particular  department  of  the 
law  of  persons. 

3rdly,  I  shall  examine  the  arrangement  of  the  Boman 
lacera  in  their  institutional  and  elementaiy  writings  ;  an 
arrangement  which  I  believe  to  be  just  in  the  main,  and  which 
is  unquestionably  the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  modem 
attempts  to  give  a  systematic  shape  to  the  whole  body  of  any 
System  of  law. 

And  this  I  am  afraid  will  be  nearly  aU  which  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  accomplish  within  the  présent  course.  I  hâve  thought 
it  better  to  explain  ftdly,  and  with  passable  distinctness,  a  few 
leading  topics,  than  to  touch  on  a  great  number  lightly  and 
hastîly.  The  gentlemen  who  hâve  so  kindly  come  forward  to 
support  me  in  my  first  attempt,  will,  I  am  sure,  make  the  due 
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Lbct.      allowance  for  the  imperfections  tmavoidable  in  a  commencement, 

XXVIII 

^     ^     ^    and  for  the  occasional  interruptions  which  hâve  been  caused  by 

inévitable  illness.     If  I  am  able  to  get  through  thèse  topics 

bef  ore  the  expiration  of  the  session,  I  will  then  touch  upon  some 

of  the  détails  of  the  science,  such  as  the  varions  species  of 

rights  in  rem  ;  dominium,  servitus,  and  so  on  :  the  distinction 

between  contracts  and  quasi-contracts,   and  an  outline  of  the 

varions   species   of  contracts.     I  am   extremely  sorry  to    be 

obliged  to  leave  ofT  in  this  lame  manner,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall 

meet  with  the  indulgence  due  to  a  first  attempt. 

Meaninga  In  many  légal  treatises,  and  especially  in  treatises  which 

phraM        profess  to  expound  the  Boman  law,  that  department  or  division 

'Sources  ^  which  regards  the  origin  of  laws,  is  frequently  entitled  'Dejuris 

î.  The  ^   fontibvs!     The   expression  fontes  jwria,  or  sources  of  law,   is 

direct  or       ambigUOUS. 

author  of  '-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  senses,  the  source  of  a  law  is  its  direct  or  im- 
the  law.  médiate  author.  For  either  directly  or  remotely,  the  sovereign, 
or  suprême  legislator,  is  the  author  of  ail  law  ;  and  ail  laws  are 
derived  &om  the  same  source;  but  inmiediately  and  directly 
laws  hâve  différent  authoia  As  proceeding  fix)m  imnudicUe 
authors  of  différent  characters  or  descriptions,  laws  are  talked  of 
(in  the  language  of  metaphor)  as  if  they  arose  and  flowed  fit>m 
différent  fountains  or  sources:  in  other  words,  the  immediaie 
author  of  a  given  Bule  (whether  that  author  be  the  sovereign 
or  any  individual  or  body  legislating  in  subordination  to  the 
sovereign),  is  styled  the  fountain,  or  the  source,  from  which  the 
rule  in  question  springs  and  streams.  But  this  talk  is  rather 
fanciful  than  just  ;  for,  applying  the  metaphor  with  the  consist- 
ency  which  even  poetry  requires,  rules  established  immediately 
by  the  suprême  législature  are  the  only  rules  springing  from  a 
fons  or  source,  Individuals  or  bodies  legislating  in  subordination 
to  the  sovereign,  are  more  properly  réservoirs  fed  from  the  source 
of  ail  law,  the  suprême  législature,  and  again  emitting  the 
borrowed  waters  which  they  receive  &om  that  Fountain  of  Law. 
Taken  in  the  sensé  to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted,  the 
foimtains  or  sources  of  laws  are  their  immédiate  authors  or 
makers.  Thus  the  suprême  législature  is  the  author  or  source 
of  the  laws  which  it  pubhshes  directly.  A  corporate  body,  or 
a  subordinate  législature  (like  those  of  our  colonies),  is  the 
source  of  those  laws  which  it  malces  and  publishes  with  the 
sovereign's  consent  Courts  of  justice  are  a  source  of  law,  in  so 
far  as  the  law  consists  of  judicial  décisions,  binding  upon  sub- 
séquent judges.     And  admitting  for  the  présent  that  customs 
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constitute  a  distinct  species  of  law,  custom,  or  the  persons  with      Lbot. 
whom  the  custom  originated,  are  authois  or  sources  of  law.  ^     ^     - 

In  another  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  fountains  or  sources^2.  Theear- 
of  laws  are  the  orûnnal  or  earliest  extant  monuments  or  docu-  liest  docu- 

^  xnents  oy 

ments  by  which  the  existence  and  purport  of  the  body  of  law  which  the 
may  be  known  or  conjectured,  ofkw^u 

Taken  in  this  acceptation,  the  fountains  or  sources  of  law^  eyidenced. 
are  pioperly  sources  of  the  knowUdge  which  is  conversant  about 
laws  :  '  fontes  e  quibus  juris  TwtUia  hauritur.' 

But  the  term  *  fontes  '  (as  thus  understood)  is  restricted  to 
the  original,  or  to  the  earliest  extant,  documents.  Documents 
which  are  copies  of  thèse,  or  which  give  at  second-hand  the 
évidence  contained  in  thèse,  are  noiforUes  or  sources  of  know- 
ledge,  but  rivi  or  conduits  through  which  it  émanâtes  from  the 
sources.  For  example:  Considered  in  mass,  ail  the  relies  of 
antiquity,  which  regard  the  Soman  law,  are  'fontes  juris 
Bomani  ;'  'fontes  e  quibus  juris  Bomani  notiùia  hodie  hauritur.' 
For  (speaking  generally)  the  extracts  from  the  classical  jurists 
contained  in  Justinian's  Digest,  the  Impérial  Constitutions  con- 
tained  in  his  Code,  with  such  other  relies  of  antiquity  as  regard 
the  Boman  law,  are  the  earliest  évidence,  or  the  earliest  extant 
évidence,  for  the  several  parts  of  the  System  to  which  they 
respectively  relate.     Thèse,  therefore,  are  '  fontes/ 

But  the  Works  of  the  Glossators  and  Commentators  who 
wrote  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  works  of  Civilians  who  hâve 
written  in  subséquent  periods,  are  not  fountains  or  sources  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  System  which  may  be  gotten  at  the 
présent  hour.  For  the  countless  authors  of  those  countless 
volumes  deiived  their  own  knowledge  of  the  Boman  Law  fiN)m 
andent  documents  or  monimients  which  are  still  extant  and 
accessible.  Accordingly,  the  works  of  the  Glossators  and 
Commentators  who  wrote  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  works 
of  Civilians  who  hâve  written  in  subséquent  periods,  are  by  the 
Grerman  writers  on  jurisprudence  distinguished  from  the  docu- 
ments which  constitute  the  fontes  or  sources  by  the  gênerai  and 
collective  name  of  ' LUeratwra* 

The  term  '  fontes  juris  '  has,  therefore,  a  double  signification. 
As  proceeding  from  immédiate  authors,  of  varions  characters  or 
descriptions,  laws  are  said  to  emanate  from  varions  sources  or 
sfprings:  whilst  the  earliest  extant  documents  which  attest  their 
being  or  purport  are  also  entitled  '  sources  or  springs  of  law,' 
or  source  or  springs  of  the  knowledge  which  is  conversant 
about  it 
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Lect.  And  80  (in  regard  to  the  English  law),  the  statates,  the 

XXVIII    j^pQpi^  Qf  judicial  décisions  with    the   old  and   authoritative 

treatises  which  are  équivalent  to  reports,  may  be  deemed  sources 

of  English  jurisprudence;  whilst  the  treatises  on  the  English 

law,  which  merely  expound  the  matter  of  those  statutes  and 

reports,  are  not  sources  of  English  jurisprudence,  but  are  properly 

a  légal  literature  drawn  or  derived  from  the  sources, 

Lawwrit-  Law  considered  with  référence  to  its  sources,  is  usually 

ten  and       distinguished  into  law  written  and  unwritten. 

As  under-  The  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten  law  in  the 

stoodby     modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  this:    Written  law  is  law 

em  Svil-  fwhich  the  suprême  législature  establishes  directly.     Unwritten 

ian^aiid    j^w  is  not  made  by  the  suprême  législature,  though  it  owes  its 

and  Black-  validity,  or  is  law  by  the  authority,  expressly  or  tacitly  given, 

stone.         Qf  ^jjQ  sovereign  or  state.     Accordingly  the  modem  Civilians, 

with  whom  the  distinction  as  thus  understood  originated,  com- 

monly  ranked  under  jus  scriptum,  laws  made  by  the  papuiiis  or 

plebs,  senatus-consuita  and  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  people  assembled  in  centuries,  were  made 

by  the  suprême  législature,  and  were  therefore  jvs  scriptum  in 

the  sensé  above  explained  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 

constitutions  or  orders  of  the  emperors  after  they  openly  assumed 

the  style  of  sovereignty.     How  the  plebs  or  the  senate  came  to 

be  held  équivalent  to  the  populus  assembled  in  centuries  will 

be  considered  in  a  subséquent  part  of  this  lecture. 

According  to  the  same  division,  the  edicts  of  the  Prœtors 
and  other  judicial  functionaries,  the  rules  introduced  by  the 
practice  of  the  tribunals,  the  writings  and  opinions  of  juris- 
consults,  and  laws  established  by  custom,  were  unwritten  law, 
or  jus  non  scriptum.  For  although  law  originating  in  any  of 
thèse  sources,  owed  its  validity  to  the  assent  of  the  suprême 
législature,  it  was  not  made  by  the  suprême  législature,  directly 
and  immediately. 

The  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten  law,  as  drawn 
by  the  modem  Civilians,  was  adopted  by  Haie,  and  imported 
by  Blackstone  into  his  Gommentaries.  Both  Hede  and  Black- 
stone  restrict  leges  scriptœ,  or  written  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to 
jstatute  acts  or  edicts  made  by  the  king,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  in  Parliament 
assembled  General  and  partial  customs,  and  laws  established 
Iby  the  practice  and  usage  of  the  Courts,  they  rank  under  leges 
non  scriptœ,  or  unwritten  laws.*^ 

^  The  foregoing  part  of  this  lectore  is  not  contained  in  the  former  édition,  the 
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By  the  Eoman  Lawyers  themselves,  little  importance  was      L^cr. 

'■  XXVIII 

attached  to  the  distiiiction  between  written  and  unwritten  law.    ^     ^     ^ 
And,  in  eveiy  instance  in  which  they  take  the  distinction,  they  Wntten 
undeistand  it  in  its  literal  sensé.     When  they  talk  of  vnitûen  written 
law,  they  do  not  mean  law  proceeding  directly  from  the  suprême  ^  **^**^ 
Législature,  but  law  which  was  committed  to  writing  at  its  Lawyers^ 
origin  :  quod  ah  initia  literis  mandatum  est.     And  accordingly 
they  indude  in  written  law,  not  only  the  laws  of  the  Popvlus 
and  PlébSy  with  the  Senatus-consulta  and  Constitutions  of  the 
Emperors,  but  also  the  Edicts  of  the  Prœtors  and  other  Magis- 
trates,  and  the  Besponses  of  the  Jurisconsults. 

Law  originating  in  custom,  or  ex  diqmtcUione  fori,  they  style 
fus  non  scriptum.  For  law  originating  in  custom,  or  floating 
traditionally  amongst  lawyers  (as  in  England  it  is  weU  known 
that  there  is  much  law  constantly  manufacturing  at  the  bar, 
which  in  time  is  adopted  by  the  judges,  and  by  them  again 
exnitted  to  the  bar),  is  not  committed  to  writing  ai  initia, 
although  it  may  afberwards  be  recorded  in  légal  treatises,  or 
may  be  adopted  by  the  suprême  législature  and  promulged  in  a 
written  form«  Justinian,  in  the  second  title  of  the  first  book 
of  bis  Institutes,  mentions  the  distinction  in  the  sensé  last 
adverted  to.  Gains,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  Law, 
passes  over  the  distinction  in  silence.  The  latter  says,  '  Constant 
autem  jura  ex  legibus,  plebiscitis,  senatus-consultis,  constitution- 
ibus  Principum,  edictis  eorum  qui  jus  edicendi  habent,  responsis 
prudentium.'^  He  afterwards  speaks  of  Customary  Law,  or  of 
the  'jus  quod  consensu  receptum  est;'  and  also  of  Mas  as  a 
source  of  law.  But  he  nowhere  adverts  to  writing,  or  to  the 
absence  of  writing,  as  f  orming  a  ground  of  distinction  between 
the  species  of  laws. 

The  distinction  (if  such  it  can  be  termed)  which  was  taken 
by  the  Boman  Lawyers,  is  altogether  insignificant  :  Insignificant, 
inasmuch  as  commission  to  writing,  hy,  or  hy  authority  of\ 
immédiate  author,  is  an  accident  ;  though  no  considérable  body 
of  law  can  be  preserved  and  known,  unless  written,  with  or 
without  authority. 

That  which  has  been  taken  by  the  modems  is  important.  îFritttfi 
But  nothing  can  be  less  significant  or  more  misleading  than  the  ^i^ 
language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  For,  first,  law,  though  it  law,  ac- 
originate  with  the  suprême  législature,  is  not  necessarily  written.  ^  thelm- 

eorrespondiog  iMirt  of  the  MS.  having  (as  it  appears)  been  missing.     It  is  hère 
suppUed  from  «f.  S.  M. 's  notes. — R.  C. 

»  Dig.  I.  1,  6.  »  Gaii  Comm.  I.  2. 
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Leot.      It  may  be,  and  in  many  nations   bas   been,  established   and 

XXYIII  «^         '  'f  ' 

^  ^  ^  promnlged  without  writing.  And,  on  tbe  other  band,  law 
properand  flowing  from  another  source,  thougb  obtaining  as  law  with  the 
meaningof  consent  of  tbe  supieme  législature,  may  be  committed  to  writing 
the  tenna,    ^^  its  origin.     Sucb,  for  instance,  are  the  laws  of  Provincial  and 

ifl  au  lin-  o  ' 

portant  Colonial  Législatures.  And  sucb  especially  (as  I  sball  sbew 
difltinc-       bereafter)  were  tbe  edicts  of  tbe  praetors. 

fpj^^'^.  Laws,  tben,  are  distinguisbed  in  respect  of  tbeir  sources,  or 

tinction    |  of  tbeir  direct  or  immédiate  autbors,  into  laws  wbicb  are  made 

appropri-  /  directly  and  immediately  by  tbe  suprême  législature,  and  laws 

ate  terme,    wbicb  are  not  made  directly  and  immediately  by  tbe  suprême 

législature,  altbougb  tbey  dérive  tbeir  validity  from  its  express 

or  tacit  autbority.     I  sball  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of 

tbese  two  kinds  of  laws. 

Examples  An  example  qf  laws  made  by  tbe  sovereign  body  directly 

^j^^.     and  immediately,  is  tbat  of  our  own  Acts  of  Parliament,  wbicb 

rectlyby     are   made  directly  by  tbe   suprême   législature   in   its   tbree 

the  sove*  v        w  *  c? 

i^jgn.  brancbes,  tbe  King,  tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  tbe  House  of 
1.  Acts  of    Gommons. 

tue  Bntisii  .-  t      •       ■%  i*    ■j 

Parlia-  Anotber  example  is  tbat  of  tbe  enactments  passed  by  the 

ment.  États-Gënéraux  in  France,  wbile  tbat  body  continued  to  exist 

nances'  ^.nd  to  be  recognised  as  tbe  suprême  législature.     Wben  the 

Jï*4â.^y  Kings  of  France  became  constitutionaUy  tbe  sovereigns,  or  wben 

Généraux  tbe  French  Government  became  a  monarchy,  tbe  royal  ordinances 

SJ^^^  were  laws  of  tbe  same  kind. 

France, 

while  they  In  Bome  under  the  Commonwealth,  or  in  libéra  republicâ, 
anï^^e  ^*^®  establisbed  by  tbe  suprême  l^islature  were  of  three  kinds: 
Einfi^after-  there  were  three  distinct  bodies  wbose  decrees  were  considered 
"^Thht  ^  made  by  tbe  sovereign  or  suprême  législature.  Tbese  were 
plebiacUa,  *  Ist — the  popvlus,  assembled  in  cariœ,  according  to  tbe  most 
and  ama-  ancient  form,  or,  according  to  the  manner  subsequently  intro- 
mUa  of  duced,  in  cmiwrieè  ;  2ndly,  tbe  pUbs,  assembled  in  tribes  ;  and 
î^f  ■       3rdly,  the  ><^n^. 

Strictly  speaking,  tbe  sovereignty  resided  in  tbe  popuivs; 
wbicb  induded  every  Boman  invested  with  political  powers, 
and  therefore  included  members  of  the  sencUe,  as  well  as  dtizens 
who  were  not  senators.  To  laws  made  by  tbe  populus  (wbether 
assembled  in  cwriœ,  according  to  tbe  more  ancient  manner  ;  or 
in  cerUv/ries,  according  to  the  more  récent  fashion),  the  term 
'leges'  or  'sûatutes'  (wben  used  with  technical  exactness)  was 
exclusively  applied.  But  as  the  term  'leges'  or  'statutes*  was 
fldterwards  extended  improperly  to  laws  made  by  the  plebs, 
^leges'  strictly  so  called,  or  laws  made  by  tbe  populus,  were 
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commonly  styled,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  '  Ltge»  curiaiœ  '  or    ^ i^-w 
'  Leffes  cenhiriatœ.^ 

The  plebs  (as  distinguished  firom  the  seruite)  inclnded  ail 
citizens  of  plebeian  birth  who  were  not  senators. 

The  seruite  (as  distinguished  from  the  plebs)  included  ail 
citizens  of  patrician  birth,  and  also  ail  citizens  of  plebeian 
biith  who  filled  (or  had  filled)  certain  of  the  higher  offices. 
For  example  :  Consuls,  prœtors,  and  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  to- 
gether  with  «x- consuls  and  ex-prœtors,  were  members  of  the 
assembly  styled  the  senate,  whether  they  were  patricians  or 
plebeiana 

The  distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeiari,  and  the 
distinction  between  senate  and  plAs,  were  therefore  disparate. 
For,  although  every  patrician  seems  to  hâve  been  a  senator, 
many  of  plebeian  birth  sat  and  voted  in  the  senate. 

A  law  passed  by  the  plebs  was  styled,  in  accurate  language, 
a  plebiseitum.  But  as  every  pkbisciùmn  was  équivalent  to  a  lex, 
the  term  *leges'  was  extended  improperly  from  laws  made  by 
the  popvltis  to  laws  made  by  the  plebs, 

How  plébiscita  acquired  the  form  of  leges,  or  came  to  be 
considered  as  laws  made  by  the  suprême  législature,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  détermine.  For  the  pUbs  was  only  a  portion  of 
the  whole  Boman  People,  and  therefore  was  not  the  body 
wherein  the  sovereignty  resided  It  seems  not  unlikely,  that 
the  piUbs  (instigated  by  their  Tribunes)  assumed  the  power  of 
legislating  for  the  whole  community  :  and  that  the  senate  (too 
feeble  to  resist)  yielded,  after  a  struggle,  to  the  unconstitutional 
pretenaion.  Glaius  tells  us  ezpressly,  that  the  senate  at  first 
refused  to  recognize  plébiscita  as  leges  generally  binding;  but 
that  the  force  of  leges  was  at  length  imparted  to  plébiscita 
through  a  law  passed  by  the  populvs?^ 

It  also  seems  probable  (as  is  suggested  by  Hugo,  an  eminent 
Grerman  writer  on  the  Boman  Law),  that  a  compromise  took 
place,  and  the  plébiscita  were  prepared  first  by  the  senate  and 
then  adopted  by  the  plebs.  And,  if  that  supposition  be  just, 
every  law  of  the  kind  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  both, 
and  was  nearly  équivalent  to  a  Lex,  or  statute  made  by  the 
entire  people.  The  power  of  suprême  législation,  instead  of 
being  exercised  by  the  popuLus  assembled  in  a  single  body,  was 
exercised  by  two  bodies  into  which  the  popvlus  was  divided. 
One  of  thèse  bodies  (namely  the  senate)  possessed  the  initiative, 
or  the  power  of  praposing  laws.     The  other  of  thèse  bodies 

^  Gaii  Comm.  I.  8. 
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YvrrT     (ii8.mely  the  ^foJs)  possessed  the  power  of  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  concocted  and  proposed  by  the  senate. 

Laws  passed  by  the  senate  (which  were  styled  smjotus^ 
consulta)  were  also  équivalent  to  leges  made  by  the  assembled 
populiis, 

It  has  often  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  that 
consnlts  or  acts  of  the  senate  first  acquired  this  virtue  iinder 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  But  they  are  distinctly  placed  by  Cicero 
(writing  libéra  repablicd).  on  a  level  with  Uges  and  plébiscita. 
Nor  is  there  hère  the  slightest  diffîculty.  For,  since  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  sat  in  the  senate,  and  by  simply  uttering 
their  veto  might  hâve  arrested  its  proœedings,  it  follows  that  a 
consult  of  the  senate  was  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
plébs,  assenting  to  the  act  by  its  représentatives.  SeTuttus- 
con&idta  therefore  were  not  acts  of  the  senate  alone,  but  acts  of 
the  senate  in  which  the  plebs  by  their  représentatives  concurredL 

The  resuit  then  seems  to  be  this  : 

Libéra  republicâ,  or,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  suprême 
législative  power  resided  in  the  Boman  People  (including  the 
senate  and  plebs). 

This  législative  power  was  sometimes  exercised  by  the 
people,  as  coUected  in  a  single  assembly.  At  other  times,  it 
was  exercised  by  the  same  people  as  divided  into  two  bodies  : 
— namely,  h/  the  pleibs,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  ;  or 
by  the  senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  plebs.  And,  in  either 
of  thèse  last-mentioned  cases,  the  joint  act  of  the  parts  into 
which  the  whole  was  divided,  was  équivalent  to  an  act  of  that 
sovereign  whole  aa  united  in  one  assembly.  If  our  House  of 
Lords  and  House  of  Gommons  sometimes  sat  and  voted  in  one 
assembly,  and  sometimes  separately  as  at  présent,  they  would 
afibrd  an  exact  parallel  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sovereignty 
was  divided  in  the  Boman  Bepublic.  Acts  passed  by  the  two 
bodies  assembled  in  one  house,  would  correspond  to  leges  cwriatœ 
and  centuriatœ;  acts  originating  in  the  one  House  and  adopted 
by  the  other,  would  be  plébiscita  or  senattLs-constUta,  The  only 
diffîculty  in  this  explanation  is,  that  the  equestrian  order, 
although  of  course  members  of  the  populîis,  were  not  members 
either  of  the  senate  or  pkbs.  Enactments  passed  by  one  of 
those  bodies  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  were  therefore 
not,  stricdy  speaking,  acts  of  the  entire  popvlus  ;  though  acts 
of  the  populus,  united  in  curiœ  or  cemiuriœ,  were  so. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Boman  Bepublic  is  not  very  ac- 
curately  known  ;  nor,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the  Boman 
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law,  is  any  very  accurate  knowledge  of  it  necessary  ;  since  the      Lect. 
whole  of  the  body  of  Eoman  law  which  existed  in  the  time    -     ^     - 
of  Justmian  was  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  teimination  of  the 
republican   goyemment.       But   a   knowledge   of    the   gênerai 
outUne  of  the  Boman  constitution  is  necessary  for  understanding 
the  law  tenus. 

While,  then,  the  Boman  Commonwealth  virtually  existed, 
law  created  inunediately  by  the  suprême  législature  was  estab- 
lished  in  three  modes  : — ^by  Uge»,  or  skUiUes,  strictly  so  called  ; 
by  plébiscita,  aiso  styled  leges  ;  and  by  senatvs-œnsvlta. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  leges,  I  will  just  observe,  that 
lex  in  the  Boman  writers  is  always  équivalent  to  the  word 
statute.  It  invariably  signifies  some  particular  law,  made  in 
a  manner  which  would  induce  us  to  call  it  a  statute  ;  and  is 
never  used  (like  our  word  law)  as  a  collective  name  to  signify 
ail  law,  whatever  its  form  or  origin.  The  word  which  the 
Boman  writers  employ  for  this  purpose  is  jus  ;  which  dénotes 
ail  laws  and  ail  rules  of  law>  let  their  origin  be  what  it  may. 
It  is  a  sure  sign  of  utter  unacquaintance  with  the  Boman 
writers,  to  use  the  word  lex  in  that  enlarged  sensé  ;  thus  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert,  by  speaking  of  lex  prœtoria,  betrays  his  ignorance 
of  the  Boman  Law. 

After   the   destruction    of    the    Commonwealth    and    the  4.Thecon- 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  suprême  législative  power,  ^^e^°* 
though  it  virtually  resided  in  a  monarch,  was  long  exerdsed  to  Roman 
appearance  in  the  ancient  and  constitutional    modes.      Laws     ™P®^^ 
were  still  made  by  the  popuitts,  plebs,  or  senate,  although  those 
bodies  were  obedient  instruments  of  the  Emperor,  and  l^islated 
at  his  suggestion,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  his  créatures.     As 
assemblies  of  the  populus  or  plebs  were  the  less  commodious 
tools,  the  work  of  suprême  législation  was  commonly  done  to 
appearance  by  the  smaller  and  more  manageable  body.     The 
laws  which  reaUy  emanated  &om  the  military  chief  of  the 
Empire,  were  usually  voted  by  the  senate  at  the  instance  of  the 
prince    ('ad   orationem    principis'),   and   were    promulged    or 
published  as  struUus^onsvlta. 

And  hère  it  may  be  observed  that  the  only  constitutional 
tide  of  the  chief  of  the  state  was  Princeps  :  which  corresponds 
not  exactly  to  the  term  président  of  the  senate,  but  rather  to 
our  phrase  father  of  the  senate  ;  the  oldest  and  most  authori- 
tative  member  who  had  no  particular  rights  in  conséquence 
of  his  rank,  except  that  of  preaudience,  and  some  honorary 
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observances.  The  head  of  the  state^  though  leally  despotic, 
was  by  fiction  nothing  more  than  princqps  senafvs;  he  was 
never  called  emperor  (imperator),  which  was  a  merè  militaiy  title 
and  denoted  gênerai  ;  except  when  he  was  considered  as  chief 
of  the  army.     PriTuseps  is  the  title  invariably  given  by  Tacitus. 

From  the  accession  of  Hadrian,  and  perhaps  from  an  earlier 
period,  the  Emperors  openly  assnmed  the  suprême  législa- 
tive power  which  they  had  before  exercised  covertly.  Instead 
of  emitting  their  laws  through  the  papuitis,  plebs,  or  sencUe, 
they  began  to  legislate  avowedly  as  monarchs  and  autocrators, 
and  to  notify  their  commands  to  their  subjects  in  Impérial 
Co7i>8tittUions, 

Thèse  impérial  constitutions  (which  are  not  unfrequenUy 
styled  prindpum  placUa)  were  gênerai  or  spécial 

By  a  General  Constitution  (edictum,  lex  edictaiis,  epistola 
generalis)  the  emperor  or  prince,  acting  in  his  législative 
capacity,  established  a  law  or  rule  of  a  universal  or  gênerai 
character,  smd  not  regarding  specifically  a  single  person  or 
case. 

Spécial  constitutions  were  of  varions  kinds,  but  agreed  in 
this:  that  they  regarded  specifically  single  persons  or  cases. 
One  kind  of  spécial  constitution  was  caUed  an  extraordinary 
mandate;  and  was  an  order  addressed  to  a  civil  or  militaiy 
offîcer,  for  the  régulation  of  his  gênerai  conduct  in  the  exécution 
of  his  office,  or  even  for  the  régulation  of  his  conduct  on  a 
particular  occasion.  But  the  most  important  and  remarkable 
of  ail  thèse  spécial  constitutions,  were  those  décrètes  and  rescripts 
which  were  made  by  the  Emperors,  not  in  their  quality  of 
sovereign  legislators,  but  in  their  quality  of  sovereign  judges  : 
a  décrète  being  an  order  made  on  a  regular  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  a  lower  tribunal;  and  a  rescript  being  an  order 
preceding  the  judgment  of  the  lower  tribunal,  and  instructing 
that  lower  tribunal  how  to  décide  the  cause. 

By  a  Spécial  Constitution  of  another  class,  the  Emperor 
conferred  on  some  single  person  some  anomalous  or  irregular 
right,  or  imposed  upon  some  single  person  some  anomalous  or 
irregular  obligation,  or  infiicted  on  some  single  person  some 
anomalous  or  irregular  punishment.  Such  constitutions  were 
styled  primlegia^  Or,  speaking  more  accurately,  such  constitu- 
tions were  privilégia  issued  by  the  Emperors.  For  a  Zex  or 
Senatus-Gonsiiltiim  of  the  same  purport  or  effect,  would  also 
hâve  been  a  privilegium,  When  such  privilégia  conferred 
anomalous  rights,  they  were   styled  favouraile,     When   they 
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imposed  anomalous  obligations,  or  inflicted  anomalous  punish-      Lbot. 
ments,   they   were    styled   odious.      An   act   of    the   British    ^ 
Parliament  giving  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine  an  exclusive 
light  of  selling  it,  would  be  styled  in  the  language  of  the 
Boman  Law  'a  favonrable  privilège.'      An  Act  of  Attainder 
would  be  styled  in  the  same  language  '  an  odious  privilège.' 

A  privilegium,  in  short,  is  a  spécial  act  affecting  spécial 
persons  with  an  anomalous  advantage,  or  with  an  anomalous 
burthen.  It  is  derived  from  privatum,  which,  as  opposed  to 
puJUicum,  signified  anything  which  regards  persons  considered 
individuaUy;  puhlicmn  being  anything  which  regards  persons 
considered  coUectively,  and  as  forming  a  society.  Privilège 
in  Engliah  dénotes  rather  the  anomalous  right  than  the  law 
giving  the  anomalous  right,  or  impressing  an  anomalous 
obligation.  Thus  it  would  be  said  that  an  inventor  had 
obtained  the  privilège  of  being  the  only  seller  of  his  invention  ; 
not  that  the  législature  had  enacted  a  privilège  conf erring  on 
him  that  right.  In  common  and  loose  talk,  our  word  privilège 
seems  to  be  merely  synonymous  with  right.  It  may  hère  be 
observed  that  although  a  privilegiiim,  considered  from  one  aspect, 
r^ards  a  single  or  determinate  person  ;  considered  from  another 
aspect^  it  r^ards  persons  generaUy.  Although  by  a  patent,  an 
exclusive  right  of  selling  a  given  article  be  conferred  solely  on 
me,  the  same  law  is  evidently  gênerai  so  far  as  respects  the 
conesponding  obligation  on  other  persons  to  abstain  &om 
vioktting  my  right  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  privilegium 
imposing  an  obligation  upon  an  individusd  ;  it  supposes  obliga- 
tions on  other  persons  generaUy  to  forbear  from  ail  acts  which 
would  hinder  the  performance  of  the  obligation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  General  Constitution 
n^atively,  as  I  hâve  done  in  the  définition  above  given  : 
namely,  a  law  or  rule  of  a  universal  or  gênerai  chctracter,  and 
not  r^;arding  specifically  a  single  person  or  casa 

A  third  dass  of  thèse  Spécial  Constitutions,  and  the  most  (e)Decreta 
important  and  lemarkable.  consisted  of  those  décrètes  and  ^^ipîL 
rescripts  which  were  made  by  the  Emperors,  not  in  their 
qualily  of  sovereign  legislators,  but  in  their  quality  of  sovereign 
judges  ;  a  décrète  being  an  order  made  on  a  regular  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  a  lower  tribunal;  and  a  rescript  being  an 
order  preceding  the  judgment  of  the  lower  tribunal,  and 
instructing  that  lower  tribunal  how  to  décide  the  cause.^     For, 

*  lâke  tbe  rescripts  of  the  Roman   epistlea  of  the  Popes  are  ail  rescripts  in 
Emperors    the  canon  laws  or  décrétai  the  strictest  sensé. 
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Lbct.      although  in  modem  Europe  the  judicial  power  residing  in  the 

y     ^     >    sovereign  is  commonly  delegated  by  him  to  individuals  called 

judges,  the  Soman  emperors  were  themselves  judges  in  the  last 

resort. 

Judidal  I  find  thig  a  convenient  opportunity  to  observe  that  sove- 

implied  in   reignty,  being  nnlimited  and  incapable  of  any  légal  limitation, 

tï^  w^    includes  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  législative  power.     The 

commonly  judicial  powers  implied  in  sovereignty  are  in  our  own  times 

delegated.    conuQonly  delegated  wholly  or  in  part  ;  but  in  the  nations  of 

antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  person  or  body  of  per- 

sons  composing  the  suprême  législature  was  also  the  judge  in 

the  last  resort,  or  even  in  the  first  instance.     The  populus  of 

Bome,  which  was  the  suprême  législative  body,  was  also  the 

judge  in  capital  cases.     The  Mickle-mote  or  Wittenage-mote  of 

the  Anglo-Saxons  was  both  the   législature  and   a  Court  of 

Justice.     Even  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Avia  Begis  or 

Great  Court  Baron  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  Court  of  Justice  as 

weU  as  the  sovereign  or  suprême  législature  ;  and  it  is  from  the 

Avla  Régis  that  our  House  of  Lords,  although  no  longer  the 

same  assembly,  and  not  now  the  sovereign,  but  a  branch  of 

the  suprême  législature,  dérives  the  judicial  power  which  it  still 

exercises.     I  cannot  remember  that  Parliament  in  its  collective 

capacity  ever  exercised  judicial  power,  although  there  is  one 

case  (by  the  statute  of  Treasons,  25  Edward  IL  c.  2)  wherein 

our  présent  Parliament  (meaning  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons) 

appears  to  hâve  been  invested  by  statute  with  the  powers  of  a 

Court  of  Justice.     Indeed,  the  judicial  power  seems  to  hâve  been 

more  completely  detached  from  the   législative   in   our   own 

country  than  in  any  other. 

The  proper  purpose  of  a  décrète  was  the  décision  of  some 
question  touching  the  existing  law  which  had  arisen  in  a  par- 
ticular  cause  between  particular  parties.  But  the  law  was  often 
made  by  impérial  décrètes,  as  it  is  by  the  décision  of  our  Courts. 
Where  the  existing  law  afforded  no  principle  applicable  to  the 
case,  or  where  the  suprême  judge  was  ignorant  of  the  existing 
law,  or  disliked  it  and  was  desirous  of  setting  it  aside,  he  decided 
the  case  on  some  new  ground,  which  usually  became  law  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  been  solemnly  enacted  by  an  edict  To  use 
our  own  expression,  it  served  as  a  précèdent.  The  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  considered  as  law,  and  applied  as  such 
to  the  décision  of  subséquent  cases. 
Nature  of  This  mode  of  establishing  laws  I  shall  analyse  hereafter  :  in 

Sir.       the  meantime  I  ^  mention  that  the  manner  of  legislatin^  by 
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judicial  décision  ia  the  same,  whether  the  judge  be  sovereign  or      Leot. 
subordinate  ;  though  the  law  in  the  two  cases  is  derived  from    v 
différent  s&wrcts.    As  a  subordinate  body  clothed  by  the  sovereign  tion,  or 
wîth  législative  power  may  make  laws  by  direct  enactment,  so  iaw^intro- 
the  sovereign,  acting  in  jbhe  capacity  of  a  judge,  may  make  them,  duced, 
in   the   indirect  mode  of  judicial  décision.      This   distinctioni 
between  direct  and  oblique  législation,  or  législation  in  the  legis-  > 
lative  and  in  the  judicial  mode,  is  far  more  important  than  the 
distinction  between  written  and  unwritten  law,  or  law  madel 
directly  by  the  sovereign,  and  law  made  immediately  by  a  sub-' 
ordinate  authority. 

Having  now  given  examples  of  law  made  directly  and  im-  Examples 
mediately  by  the  sovereign,  I  proceed  to  examples  of  law  7u>t  madrdi- 
made  directly  and  immediately  by  the  sovereign,  although  it  rectlyby 
exists  or  obtains  a&  law  by  the  express  or  tacit  authority  of  the  Kign  or 
suprême  législature.  aupireme 

And,  first,  laws  made  by  subordinate  législatures,  in  the  tore. 
direct  or  législative  manner,  are  not  established  immediatdy 
by  the  suprême   législature,  although  they  dérive  their  force 
from  the  œiUhority  of  the  sovereign. 

Such  were  the  laws  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament  before\(i)Law8 
that  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  which  acknowledged  the  the  iris'Si 
independence  of  Ireland.     In  fact  and  practice,  the  Irish  Legis-  Pwlia- 
lature  (consisting  of  the  King  and  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parlia-  1719.1782. 
ment)  was  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  suprême  législature  of  Colonial 
Britain:  that  is  to  say,  to  the  same  King  and  the  British  Houses  blies. 
of  Parliament.     An  Act  of  the  British  Législature  bound  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  if  the  Act  contained  a  provision  extending 
it  to  that  country.     And  acts  of  the  Irish  Législature  might 
hâve  been  abrogated  or  modified  by  acts  of  the  British. 

Laws  made  by  Collegia,  or  by  Corporate  bodies,  belong  to  (2)  Bye- 
the  same  class.     They  are  made  immediately  by  the  Corporate  hjcoUeffia 
bodies  themselves,  but  owe  their  légal  validity  to  the  authority  or  «>r- 
of  the  sovereign.  todie». 

The  power  of  subordinate  législation  granted  to  a  subordinate 
l^;islature,  is  conferred  by  the  sovereign  législature  expressly  or 
tacitly. 

If  it  be  granted  or  admitted  by  written  or  oral  déclaration, 
it  is  conferred  by  the  sovereign  expressly. 

The  sovereign  confers  it  tacUly,  by  any  conduct  (not  con- 
sisting in  such  déclaration)  which  necessarily  supposes  that  he 
acknowledges  or  admits  it.     For  example,  if  he  enforce  a  law 
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LiEOT.      made  by  a  subordinate  législature,  or  permits  his   Courts  of 
^     ^     ^   Justice  to  enforce  that  law,  his  positive  or  négative  conduct 

necessarily  supposes  that  he  acknowledges  a  power  of  législation 

in  the  immédiate  author  of  the  law. 
(8)  Laws  Of  laws  made  by  subordinate  législatures  in  the  direct  or 

^e  way  of  législative  mode,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  are  made 
direct  by  Gourts  of  Justice,  not  in  their  judicial  capacity,  and  in  the 
byCourte  ^^7  ^^  décisions  on  spécial  cases,  but  by  a  power  of  proper 
of  Justice,    législation  conferred  upon  them  expressly  or  tacitly  by  the 

suprême  législature, 
(a)  RegvZœ  f      Such  are  the  regviœ  praocis  published  by  our  own  Courts  of 
our  own      Justice,  which  are  distinguished  broadly  from  the  laws  estab- 
Courts.       lished  by  the  same  Courts  in  the  indirect  mode  of  judicial 

décision. 
{b)  The  ar-  Such  also  were  the  arrêts  réglemerUaires  of  the  French  parle- 

meniadres  ^'^'^^*/  which  were  not  judicial  décisions  on  spécifie  or  particular 
of  the  cases,  but  gênerai  laws  or  statutes,  promulged  by  the  parlemerUs 
^^.  acting  as  subordinate  législatures.  Their  décisions  on  spécial 
'««w^-        cases  were  not  only  dififerent  in  their  character,  but  bore  a 

différent  name  :  arrêts  judiciaires,  which  is  équivalent  to  judg- 

ments  or  décisions. 
^^}.^® ,  Such  above  ail  were  the  edicts  of  the  Eoman  Praetors  fonn- 

edicts  of 

the  Roman  ^E  ^^®  body  of  law  called  Jus  Prœtorium,  The  manner  in 
Prœtore.  which  this  portion  of  the  Boman  Law  was  made,  and  the  causes 
of  its  being  made,  are  among  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  It  was  not  made  in  the  way 
of  décisions  in  particular  cases,  but  consisted  of  gênerai  laws, 
made  and  promulged  in  the  way  of  direct  législation  ;  by  virtue 
of  a  power  assumed  at  first  by  the  Prsetors,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  suprême  législature,  and  subsequently  confirmed  to  them 
by  its  express  récognition  and  authority.  Agreeably  to  their 
application  of  the  tenus  written  and  unwritten  law,  coire- 
sponding  to  the  distiuction  which  I  am  now  illustrating.  Jus 
Prcetorium  is  invariably  classed  by  the  modem  Civilians  under 
the  head  of  unwritten  law.  For  though  such  rules  were  written  , 
(in  the  grammatical  sensé  of  the  expression),  and  moreover  were 
promvlged  or  published,  they  yet  proceeded  immediately  from 
subordinaU  authors,  and  are  therefore  rightly  classed  under 
unwritten  law,  according  to  the  improper  sensé  of  the  opposed 
epithets  written  and  wvwri^ten  as  applied  to  law,  which  I  call 
theii  juridical  sensé. 
(4)  Laws  Another  species  of  laws  emanating  immediately  &om  a  sub- 

the  w^  of  ordinate  authority,  consists  of  laws  established  obliquely,  or  by 
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jndicial   décisions:    namely,  by  the   décisions   of  subordinate/     Lect. 
tribunals  :  for  laws,  as  bas  abready  been  observed,  are  occasion-J  v. 


t — ' 


ally  made  in  this  oblique  manner  by  the  sovereign  himself.  jjidicial 
And  agreeably  to  their  application  of  the  terms  written  and 
nnwritten  law  in  the  juridical  sensé,  the  term  umoritten  law  is 
applied  by  the  same  modem  Civilians  to  the  rules  of  judicUiry 
law  which  were  engendered  by  the  usus  fori  :  that  is  to  say , 
which  were  immediately  created  by  the  Preetors,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate judges,  as  diiectly  and  properly  exercising  their  judicial 
fonctions. 

The  term  unwritten  law  in  the  same  meaning  is  applied  by  Lawsongi- 
the  same  Civilians  to  jus  moriims  constittUvm,  and  fus  prvderUi-  ^^^ 
bus  eompositum,  that  is  to  say,  law  emanating  (or  supposed  to  and  in  the 
emanate)  from  opinions  emitted  by  respected,  but  merely  private,  X  ji^sts, 
juiisconsults  in  responses,  in  commentaries,  or  in  systematic  notdistin- 
treatises.     But  neither  laws  originating  in  customs,  nor  laws  ^^  other 
originating  in  the  private  opinions  of  jurisconsults  or  institu-  laws  in 
tional  writers,  axe  (properly  speaking)  distinct  species  of  law  in  ^^"^  °^ 
respect  of  their  sources.  source. 

A  custom,  as  such,  independently  of  législative  sanction,  is 
not  a  law,  but  a  moral  rule.  When  it  bas  been  embodied  or  ^ 
promulged  in  a  statute,  or  made  the  ground  of  a  judicial  décision, 
it  has  the  force  of  law  ;  but  then  it  is  statute  law  built  on  an 
anterior  custom,  or  law  established  by  a  judicial  décision  of 
which  anterior  custom  was  the  basis  or  principle. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  law  originating  in  the  opinions 
of  private  jurisconsults.  The  writings  and  opinions  of  juriscoçi- 
sults  are  often  causes  of  law  by  determining  acts  of  législation, 
and  oftener  by  determining  décisions  of  Courts  of  Justice.  But 
the  source  or  immédiate  author  of  the  law  is  the  legislator, 
sovereign,  or  subordinate  who  legislates  in  pursuance  of  their 
opinions,  or  the  judge,  sovereign,  or  subordinate  whose  décisions 
their  opinions  détermine. 

There  are  certain  opinions  of  Boman  jurisconsults  to  which 
this  observation  does  not  apply,  if  we  give  credence  to  certain 
statements  in  the  Digest  as  to  the  authority  conceded  to  thèse 
jurisconsults.^  For,  assuming  that  thèse  jurisconsults  had  the 
authority  there  alleged  to  bave  been  conceded  to  them,  they 
were  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  judges  of  the  law  ;  and  their 
opinion  was  therefore  tantamount  to  a  judicial  décision.  But  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  responses  of  private  jurisconsults  were 
never  sources  of  law,  though  they  ezerted  upon  the  décisions  of 

^  Dig.  L  2,  2,  §  47.     Inst  I.  2,  §  &    And  videpost,  p.  545. 
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Lbct. 
XXVIII 


(5)  Auto- 
nomie 
laws. 


judges  that  influence  which  is  naturally  exercised  by  known 
and  expert  persons  over  persons  comparatively  ignorant  and 
unskilful. 

The  great  influence  which  the  responsa  prvdentium,  or 
opinions  of  private  jurisconsults,  naturally  exercised  in  the 
making  of  the  law,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  the  Pandects 
are  whoUy  composed  of  excerpts  from  their  writings.  Thèse 
writings  and  the  Impérial  Constitutions  had,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  entirely  superseded  ail  the  other  sources  of  law,  and 
his  compilations,  the  Pandects  and  Gode,  wholly  consist  of  them. 
Some  of  our  own  writers  hâve  exercised  the  same  kind  of  influ- 
ence: Lord  Coke,  for  example,  whose  opinion,  though  not  in 
itself  a  source  of  law,  would  be  considered  as  conclusive  évi- 
dence of  the  law  as  it  existed  in  his  time.^^ 

Ânother  species  of  laws  not  made  by  the  suprême  légis- 
lature, are  laws  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  which  are  estab- 
lished  by  private  persons,  and  to  which  the  suprême  législature 
lends  its  sanction.  Thèse  (in  truth)  are  nothing  but  obligations 
imposed  by  virtue  of  rights  which  the  legislator  has  conferred. 
For  example,  By  my  wiU  I  may  impose  certain  conditions  upon 
devisees  or  legatees.  By  virtue  of  a  contract,  the  contracting 
parties  impose  upon  one  another  certain  obligations.  As  a 
father  or  guardian,  I  may  prescribe  to  my  child  or  ward  certain 
conduct,  which  the  Courts  of  Justice  will  compel  him  to  follow. 

I  mention  this  because  such  commands  are  styled  by  some 
modem  writers  aiUonomice-gesetze,  which  is  équivalent  to  latf^ 
iqade  autonomically,  or  by  private  authority.  This,  however,  is 
incorrect,  because  a  private  person  cannot  be  the  author  of  law  ; 
ihough  he  may  be  a  party  to  a  transaction,  by  which  transaction, 
m  virtue  of  a  gênerai  law  made  by  the  legislator,  he  gives  certain 
rigJUs  and  créâtes  certain  obligations.** 

Having  stated  and  exemplified  the  distinction  between  laws 
made  directly  by  the  sovereign  and  laws  not  made  by  hÎTn 
directly,  although  eidsting  as  laws  by  lus  express  or  tacit  con- 
sent, I  shall  next  re-state  the  distinction,  or  rather  the  two 
disparate  distinctions,  between  written  and  unwritten  law,  and 
then  proceed  to  state  varions  distinctions  between  laws,  partly 


^  There  is  perhaps  no  modem  body  of 
law  which  directly  owes  less  to  the  cause 
last  mentioned  (namely  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  private  lawyers)  than 
the  Englisn  law.  The  reason  of  this  is 
partly  its  extrême  wealth  in  the  memory 
(assisted  by  reports)  of  judicial  précè- 
dent, and  partly  its  extrême  poverty  in 


systematic  treatises.  But  indirectly  it 
owes  mnch  to  this  cause,  as  will  be  found 
insisted  on  by  the  author  in  Lecture 
XXX.  post,  pp.  546,  547.— R.  C. 

^  For  the  more  complète  analysis  of 
the  compound  nature  of  an  autonomie 
law,  refer  to  voL  L  p.  ^180,  and  note 
there. 
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founded  on  the  différence  between  their  sources,  and  partly  on      Leot. 
the  différence  between  the  modes  in  which  they  originate  or 
arise. 


LECTURE   XXIX. 

LAW:    WRITIKN   AND   UNWRITTEN STATUTE   AND   JTJDICIARY. 

Laws  .are  distinguishable  not  only  by  the  différence  of  their  Lect. 
sources^  or  immédiate  authors  :  They  also  originate  in  différent  .  ^^^^ 
ways,  or  wear  différent  forms  at  their  oiigin.  Laws  emanating 
firom  a  common  source,  may  originate  in  différent  modes  ;  and 
laws  which  originate  in  the  same  mode,  may  emanate  immedi- 
ately  from  différent  authors  or  sources.  For  example,  a  law, 
whether  established  immediately  by  a  monarch  or  sovereign 
number^  or  immediately  by  a  subject  individual  or  body,  may 
either  be  established  directly,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  proper 
législation,  or  else  obliquely,  that  is,  in  the  judiciàl  mode,  by  a 
particular  décision  on  a  spécial  point  or  case.  And  if  established 
in  the  way  of  proper  législation,  it  may  be  promulged  either  in 
writing  or  orally  ;  whether  its  immédiate  author  be  sovereign  or 
subordinate. 

Having  premised  thèse  remarks,  I  shall  now  re-state  the  Be-state- 
distinction,  or  rather  the  disparate  distinctions,  between  written  ^o^^j^f 
and  unwritten  law.     In  one  of  thèse  distinctions  the  terms  are  tinction 
taken  in  the  meaning  which  I  hâve  styled  their  juridical  sensé  ;  writterT 
in  the  other,  they  are  taken  in  the  meaning  which  may  be  styled  u^d  un- 
their  grammatical  or  literal  sensé.     The  two  distinctions,  being  i^^^ 
founded  on  différent  propertie^  of  the  subject  to  be  distinguished, 
cross  at  innumerable  points. 

The  distinction  between  written  and  imwritten  law  {senm 
j^uridico)  arose  with  the  modem  Civilians,  by  reasons  which  it 
wonld  be  too  long  to  state,  from  a  gross  misconstruction  of  the 
meaning  of  certain  passages  in  the  Digest.  In  this  sensé,  law 
established  immediately  by  the  sovereign  is  jus  scriptum  or 
written  law  ;  and  law  not  so  established  is  jus  non  scriptum  or 
unwritten  law  ;  whether  established  directly,  that  is  in  the  légis- 
lative mode;  or  established  obliquely,  that  is  in  the  judiciàl 
mode;  whether  promulged  by  writing  or  published  orally. 
Whatever  be  its  origin,  it  is  written  law  if  it  emanate  from  the 
sovereign  immediately,  and  if  it  do  not,  it  is  unwritten. 

This  distinction,  therefore,  is  founded  exclusively  on  différ- 
ence of  source.     In  spite  of  the  terms  written  and  unurrUten,  the 
VOL.  n.  c 


ej. 
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Legt.      writing  or   not  writing  is   euscidental  or   immaterial,  as  will 
.     ^     ^    abundantly  appeca*  on  considération  of  the  examples  already 

given  in  the  foregoing  Lecture. 
The  same  The  distinction  between  written  and  unwiitten  law,  in  the 

sometimes  jundical  mesning  of  the  terms,  is  aiso  denoted  m  the  wntmgs 
ûnpro-  of  the  same  Civilians,  by  the  opposed  epithets  promulged  and 
expressed  unpromvlged.  Law  made  by  the  suprême  législature  is  called 
J^  the  promtUged  law,  and  law  emanating  immediately  îrom  a  subor- 
malged       dinate  source  is  called  tmpromvlged  law. 

"îâ^"*^  But  the  tenus  promtUged  and  unpromvlged,  as  thus  applied,  are 
not  less  nûsexpressive  than  wrUten  and  im written  (sensu  juridico). 
For,  first,  laws  established  immediately  by  sovereign  authors 
are  not  necessarily  promvlged:  that  is,  published,  or  made 
known,  orally  or  in  writing,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
those  who  are  bound  to  obey  them. 

Li  this  country,  a  Bill,  which  has  passed  the  two  Houses, 
is  a  statute,  or  becomes  obligaùory,  from  the  moment  at  which  it 
receives  the  Boyal  Assent.  The  concurrence  of  the  varions 
members  which  compose  the  suprême  législature  (as  that  con- 
currence is  completed  by  the  royal  assent)  is  the  only  sign  given 
to  the  subject  community.  No  promulgation  is  requisite. 
'  Because  '  (as  Blackstone  remarks)  '  every  man  in  JSngland  is,  in 
judgment  of  Law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  Act  of  Parliameni, 
being  présent  thereat  by  his  rqyresentcUivesJ 

It  is  true,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  printed,  and  may  be 
had  by  those  who  choose  to  buy  them  ;  but  this  is  not  promulga- 
tion ;  for,  before  an  Act  is  printed,  and  whether  it  is  printed  or 
not,  it  is  a  statute,  and  is  legally  binding.  K  the  printing  were 
a  promulgation,  in  the  proper  sensé  of  the  term,  it  would  be  a 
necessary  considération  précèdent  to  the  existence  of  the  law  as 
binding  on  those  whom  it  concems.  The  printing  is,  in  this 
case,  merely  intended  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  parties  whom 
it  concems  ;  who,  being  ail  of  them  présent  at  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  were  then  and  there  sufficiently  informed  of  its  exist- 
ence and  purport  Présence  by  ourselves  and  présence  by  our 
représentatives  are  manifestly  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  loiow- 
ledge  so  obtaiaed  is  the  more  satisfactory  because  five-sixths  or 
nine-tenths  of  us  hâve  no  représentatives  whatever.^ 

**  The  above  paragraph  ia  hère  re«  was  partially  directed  against  the  System 

stored  from  J.S.M.'8  Notes.     The  refer-  which  ezûted  in  lien  of  représentation       ' 

ence  to  Blackstone's  reason  which«  as  {b^ore  the  Reform  Act  of  1832),  I  think      j 

the  passage  stood  in  the  last  édition,  it  is  rather  directed  against  the  reasoning 

seemed  to  be  treated  with  an  nnnsnal  of  Bkckstone  in  defence  of  a  l^y^  fiction.      I 

respect,  is  thns  shown  to  be  ironical.  — ^R.  C. 

For  althoogh  it  is  possible  that  the  irony  I 
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Accoiding  to  the  practice  which  obtained  under  the  Eoman  Leot. 
Emperois,  their  gênerai  or  edictod  Constitutions  were  not  binding  ,  ^^^^  ^ 
until  they  were  published.  And,  hence,  it  probably  bas 
happened,  that  modem  Civilians  bave  applied  the  term  '  pro- 
midged  '  to  Laws  proceeding  immediately  from  sovereign  autbors. 
But  tbe  lescripts  of  tbe  Emperors,  witb  otbers  of  tbeir  spedal 
constitutions,  were  exclusively  addressed  (for  tbe  most  part)  to 
tbe  particular  or  determinate  persons  wbom  tbey  specifically 
regarded.  And  yet,  tbrougb  tbese  spécial  constitutions,  Law 
was  establisbed,  immediately  by  tbose  sovereign  princes,  in  tbeir 
judicial  (or  législative)  capacity. 

And  (seeondly),  as  Law  made  immediately  by  a  sovereign 
autbor  is  not  necessarily  promulged,  so  Law  may  be  promulged 
tbough  it  émanâtes  from  a  subordinate  source.  Sucb,  for 
example,  waa  tbe  case  witb  the  Law  or  Equity  of  tbe  Prsetors  ; 
whose  Edicts  were  published  carefully  and  conspicuously,  in 
order  that  ail,  whose  interests  they  might  toucbi,  migbt  know 
their  provisions  and  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly. 

And  hère  I  may  remark  that  the  expression  promvlgare 
legem  had  not  originally  its  présent  import. 

According  to  tbe  meaning  now  annexed  to  tbe  expression, 
'  to  promvlge  a  law,'  is  to  publish  a  law  already  made,  in  order 
that  tbose  wbom  it  binds  may  know  its  existence  and  purport. 
According  to  the  meaning  originally  annexed  to  the  expression, 
'  to  promvlge  a  law,'  was  to  submit  a  proposed  law  to  the  members 
of  the  L^islature,  in  order  that  they  might  know  its  contents 
and  consider  tbe  expediency  of  passing  it. 

Snch  was  tbe  meaning  of  the  expression,  in  the  language  of 
Roman  Jurisprudence,  during  the  Commonwealth.  Under  the 
Emperors,  the  expression  acquired  tbe  sensé  which  is  now 
universally  attached  to  it 

The  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten  law,  in  the  Written 
improper  or  juridical  sensé,  or  between  promulged  and  unpro-  written 
mulged  law  in  the  same  improper  sensé,  is  founded  on  différence  law  sensu 
of  source.     For  written  or  promulged  law  in  this  sensé  is  law  matico, 
emanating  directly  from  the  suprême  legislator:  unwritten  or  disparate 
unpromulged  law  in  the  same  sensé  is  law  made  immediately  distinction 
by  a  subordinate  authority.     But  the  distinction  between  written  ^*^. 

JUTtdîCO. 

and  unwritten  law,  taking  the  terms  in  their  grammatical  mean- 
ing, is  built  exclusively  upon  a  différence  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  originate.  Written  law  is  law  which  exists  in  writing  at 
or  before  its  origin  ;  imwritten  law  is  law  which  neither  exists 
in  a  written  state  previously,  nor  is  committed  to  writing  at  its 
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Lbct.      origin.     The  distinction  between  tmtten  and  v/ntvrUten  law  (in 


XXIX 


the  juridical  sensé  of  the  ternis),  and  the  distinction  between 
tvrUten  and  tmtvritten  law  (in  the  grammatical  sensé  of  the 
tenns),  ate  therefore  dispaxate  and  cioss  distinctions. 

According  to  the  distinction  in  the  grammaticcU  sensé  of  the 
terms,  any  law  (whether  it  be  statute  or  judiciaiy,  or  whether  it 
emanate  from  a  sovereign  or  a  subordinate  source)  is  wriUen  law, 
or  {jus  guad  scripte  venit)  if  it  be  written,  at  the  time  of  its 
origin,  by  the  authority  of  its  immédiate  maker.  If  it  be  not 
so  written,  it  is  unwriMen  law,  or  jus  guad  sine  scripto  venit. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  distinction  between  tvriôten  and 
unurritten  law,  that  appears  to  be  known  to  the  Boman  lawyers. 
Lex,  Plébiscita,  Senatus-consnlta,  Principum  Placita,  are  ranked 
by  Jtistinian  with  jus  scriptum,  not  becanse  they  emanated 
directly  from  the  i  sovereign  authority,  but  because  they  existed 
in  a  written  form  at  their  origin.  That  this  was  the  ground 
manifestly  appears,  because  the  Pnetorian  edicts  and  the  responm 
prudentium  are  entitled  by  Justinian,  jus  scriptum.  But  the 
Prsetorian  edicts  are  clearly  unvrritten  law  in  the  juridical  sensé 
of  the  term  ;  and  the  responsa  prudentium^  assuming  that  those 
private  jurisconsults  were  properly  authors  of  law,  are  necessarily 
unwrUten  law,  in  the  juridical  meaning  of  the  expression. 

Customary  Law  is,  according  to  Justinian,  jus  non  scriptum. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  grammatical  sensé;  for,  assuming  that 
customary  law  obtains  as  positive  law  by  virtue  of  the  conscTisus 
utentium,  it  naturally  originates  sine  scripto, 

Law  originating  in  the  usus  fori,  or  made  by  subordinate 
tribimals  through  judicial  décisions,  is  not  referred  by  Justinian 
to  either  class. 

But  I  would  remark,  that  it  may  belong  to  either  dass 
(taking  the  opposed  tenus  in  their  grammatical  sensé).  If  the 
décisions  of  the  tribunals  were  committed  to  wiiting  by  authority 
(in  the  manner  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon),^  law  estabUshed  by 
such  décisions  would  be  written  law.  If  they  are  ru>t  committed 
to  writing  (or  are  committed  to  writing  by  private  and  un- 
authorised  reporters)  the  law  established  hy  them  is  unwritten. 

Our  old  Year-books,  if  they  had  been  regularly  kept  and 
preserved,  would  belong  to  the  class  of  unwritten  law,  since 

"^  Or  as  now  practised  by  the  Judicial  mirable  method,  considering  the  qwui' 

Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ;  where  UgisUUive  character  attaching  to  jadg- 

the  judgment,  in  cases  of  importance,  ments  by  an  appellate  tribimal  oi  the 

is  jointly  considered  and  committed  to  last  resort. — R.  C. 
wnting  be/ore  being  delivered  ;  an  ad- 
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they  would   be   received   as  évidence    of  previously    existing      Lbct. 
law.  ^^'^ 

In  modem  Europe,  or  in  some  countries  of  modem  Europe, 
the  so-called  jvs  receptum^  is  deemed  written  Law,  if  it  existed 
in  writing  before  and  at  its  adoption.  It  is  called  written  law, 
though  not  written  as  received,  if  written  when  adopted. 

An  example  is  afiforded  by  those  phrases  in  the  old  French 
law  :  Pays  de  droit  écrit  and  Pays  de  coutumes.  Pays  de  droit 
écrit  meant  those  parts  of  France  where  the  Boman  law  pre- 
vailed.  It  was  written  law  in  the  literal  or  grammatical  sensé, 
but  not  in  the  other  sensé.  It  was  not  law  made  and  published 
bj  the  suprême  legislator:  for  it  obtained  not  by  his  direct 
enactmenty  but  by  his  tadt  consent,  having  been  established  in 
those  countries  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Franks. 
But  it  was  written  law  in  the  sensé  which  I  hâve  called  the 
grammatical  sensé,  for  it  already  existed  in  writing  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  French  Courts. 

The  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten  Law  (as  Written 
drawn  by  modem  Civilians)  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  Matthew  ^tten" 
Haie  in  his  history  of  the  Common  Law,  and  imported  by  Sir  law  sensu 
William  Blackstone  into  his  Commentaries.     By  thèse  writers  Bkck-"^ 
on  ËDglish  Law,  the  tenus  *  written  law'  and  *  unwritten  law'  «to^e. 
are  apparently  taken  in  their  juridical  meanings.     They  both 
of  them  restrict  the  expression  leges  seriptœ,  or  the  written  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  to  '  statutes,  acts,  or  edicts,  made  by  the  King's 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Gommons,  in  parliament  assembled.' 
General  and  particular  customs,  together  with  laws  established 
by  the  practice  or  usage  of  Courts,  they  refer  to  the  leges  non 
seriptœ,  or  unwritten  law. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  they  seem  to  confound  Their  con- 
the  distinction  sensu  juridico  and  the  distinction  sctisu  grarn-  [^^^^q 
nuUico;  and,  by  conséquence,  to  arrive  at  a  division  of  law  sensés, 
which  is  incomplète  and  perplexed. 

Speaking  of  the  unwritten  Law,  Blackstone  says,  'I  style 
thèse  parts  of  our  Law  kges  rum  seriptœ,  hecause  their  original 
institution  and  authority  are  Twt  set  down  in  writing,  as  Âcts  of 
Parliament  are,  but  they  receive  their  binding  power,  and  the 

^  Juê  reeqaium  :  With  respect  to  this,       ^ .  ,     T  Foreign   positive    Law, 

Law  has  atmeiimes   been  supposed  to    -  *;.  ™y    °^À  or 

obtain  indcpendently  of  soveieign  au-   ï^s^ionea  on     j^  international  Morality. 
tbority.  The  term   'jns  receptum'  has  eyen 

been  extended  to  costomary  law 
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YYTY  ^^"^^  of  laws,  by  long  and  immémorial  usage,  and  by  their 
universal  réception  throughout  the  kingdom/ 

Now  (according  to  this)  the  division  of  Blackstone  and 
Haie  stands  thus. 

Acts  of  the  suprême  Législature  are  leges  scriptœ  :  (Whether 
as  made  immediately  by  the  suprême  Législature,  or  as  set 
down  in  writing  by  the  authority  of  the  makers,  dœs  not 
distinctly  appear). 

But  any  law  (not  created  immediately  by  the  suprême 
Législature)  is  non  scriptum  :  Provided,  that  is,  that  its  original 
institution  be  not  set  down  in  writing. 

Now  (according  to  this  division  in  which  the  two  distinctions 
are  manifestly  confounded)  what  becomes  of  laws  made  imme- 
diately by  subordinate  Législatures  ?  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
Irish  or  Colonial  Législatures,  or  by  Courts  of  Justice  (making 
rules  of  practice)  ?  Thèse  are  set  down  in  writing  by  their 
inmiediate  authors,  and  are  not  created  immediately  by  the 
suprême  Législature.  Consequently,  they  cannot  be  brought 
under  either  member  of  the  division  as  it  has  been  conceived 
by  Blackstone  and  Haie. 

And  what  would  be  the  class  of  the  judiciary  law  recorded 
in  the  Year-books  ?  Or  what  would  be  the  class  of  the  law 
recorded  in  any  of  the  reports,  in  case  Lord  Bacon's  suggestion 
had  met  with  the  attention  due  to  it  ;  and  the  décisions  of  every 
tribunal  had  been  recorded  by  authorised  reporters  ? 

It  may  be  hère  observed  that  the  tenus  themselves,  written 
and  unwritten  law,  are  foreign  to  the  language  of  English  law, 
though  found  in  Bracton  (who  evidently  borrowed  them  from 
the  Boman  lawyers),  and  in  Haie  and  Blackstone  subsequently. 
The  terms  proper  to  the  English  law  are  not  written  and 
unvrrUten  law,  but  statute  law  and  common  law  ;  a  classification 
which  also  seems  to  exclude  the  laws  made  in  the  direct  or 
législative  mode  by  subordinate  législation.^ 

^  The  followin^  passage  in  Glanville's  serentur,  majoris  (procul  dubio)  aathorî- 

Preface  is  worth  citmg  hère,  both  for  his  tatis  robur  ipsis  l^biis  yideretor  ac- 

use  of  the  term  acriptum  as  applied  to  commodare  scriptnra,  quam  Tel  decer- 

law,  and  also  for  the  light  which  it  nentis    equitas,    vel    ratio    stataentis. 


throws  upon  the  earlj  srowth  of  the    Leçes  autem  et  iuia  regni  scripto  nniver- 

law  of  Eneland.      He   says:    sahter     concluai 
'Leges  namque  An^canas,   licet  non   omnino  quidem   impossibile  est:    cum 


scriptas,    leges   appellari    non    videtur  propter  scribentium  ignorantiam,   tam 

absurdtim  (cum  hoc  ipsum  lex  sit,  quod  propter  earum  multitudinem  confosam  : 

principi  plàcet,  et  legis  habet  vigorem),  verum  sunt  quedam  in  Caria  generalia,  et 

eas  scuicet,  quas  super  dubiis  in  consilio  frequentius  usitata,  que  scripto  commen- 

definiendis,  procerum  quidem  consilio,  dare  non  mihi  videtur  presumptuosum, 

et  principis  accedente  authoritate  constat  sed  et  plerisque  perutile,  et  ad  adjuvan- 

esse  promulgatis.     Si  enim  ob  scripture  dam  memoriam  admodum  necessarium. 

solummodo  defectum  leges  minime  cen-  Harum  itaque  particulam  quandam  in 
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obtaining  obliquely,  dépends  not  on  a  différence  in  the  sources    v  . 

from  whence  the  law  émanâtes,  but  on  a  différence  in  the  modes  l>istmc- 
in  which  it  originates.     When  the  law  or  rule  is  established  between 
directly,  the  proper  purpose  of  its  immédiate  author  or  authors  }?Y J?^^' 
is  the  establishment  of  a  law  or  rule.     When  the  law  or  rule  the  direct 
is  introduced  obliquely,  the  proper  purpose  of  its  immédiate  ïï'^®^*!jj" 
author  or  authors  is  the  décision  of  a  spécifie  case  or  of  a  spécifie  and  law 
point  or  question.     Although  this  spécifie  case  is  dedded  by  a  °^g^ 
new  rule,  the  proper  purpose  of  the  judge  is  not  the  introduction 
of  that  rule,  but  the  décision  of  the  spécifie  case  to  which  the 
rule  is  applied,  and  so,  speaking  generally,  the  show  of  législation 
is  avoided.    Grenerally  the  new  rule  is  not  introduced  professedly, 
but  the  existing  law  is  professedly  ascertained  by  interprétation 
or  construction,  or  by  a  process  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe 
analogous  to  interprétation  or  construction;  and  is  then  pro- 
fessedly applied  to  the  case  or  question  which  awaits  décision. 
If  the  new  rule  obtains  as  law  thereafter,  it  does  not  obtain 
diiecUy,  but  because  the  décision  passes  into  a  précèdent  :  that 
is  to  say,  îs  considered  as  évidence  of  the  préviens  state  of  the 
law  ;  and  the  new  rule,  thus  disguised  under  the  garb  of  an  old 
one,  is  applied  as  law  to  new  cases. 

Now,  whether  established  directly  or  obliquely,  a  law  or 
rule  may  emanate  either  &om  the  sovereign  or  &om  an  inferior 
or  subordinate  source.  The  judicial  power,  like  ail  other 
power,  résides  in  the  sovereign,  although  in  most  of  the 
govemments  of  modem  Europe  it  is  committed  by  the  sovereign 
to  subject  or  subordinate  tribunals.  In  the  Boman  Empire, 
where  judicial  powers  were  occasionaUy  exercised  by  the 
sovereign  in  person,  the  sovereign  might  legislate  either  directly 
or  obliquely.     According  to  the  expression  of  Thibaut,  in  his 

scripta  redigere  decrevi,  stilo  volgari  et       By  GlanviUe  foUowing  the   Roman 

Terbis  cnriuibns  ntens  ex  indnstria  ad  lawyen,  acrifium  .as  applied  to  jua  is 

notitiam  com^arandam  eis  qui  hi^'iunnodi  underatood  m  its   literal  sensé.      His 

Tnljnritate  minus  sont  exercitatL  argument  is,  '  If  under  the  Roman  sys- 

Bradon  borrows  part  of  this  passsjp,  tem  the  pleasure  of  the  Princeps  was 

bnt,  miasing  the  fine  ironj  of  the  reror-  law,  much  more  rationally  may  we  call 

enœ   to   the   doctrine   of  the   Roman  that  law  which   thoagh  nnwritten   is 

lawyers  and  the  élégance  of  the  axga-  known  to  haye  been  the  sentence  of  the 

ment  à  fortiori,  bas  reduced  it  to  what  Oreat  Council,  with  the  authority  of  the 

our  auâior  might  well  caU   'jargon.'  Eing  to  boot,  given  after  solemn  delibe- 

Bracton  says  :  '  Sed  absurdum  non  erit  ration  upon  doubtful  a  uestions  referred 

legea  Anglicanas  (Ucet  non  scriptas)  leges  to  their  détermination.     To  reduce  into 

appellaie,   cnm   legis  rigorem   habrat,  writing  the  laws  thns  floating  in  the 

qmcqnid  de  oonsilio  et  de  consensu  mag-  cognisance  and  memory  of  those  conver- 

natam,etreipnblicœcommimi8pon8ione,  sant  with  the  practice  of  the  Curia  is 

aathoritate  régis  sivepriAcipis  précédente,  the  task  humbly  ondertaken  by  that 

juste  foerit  definitum  et  approbatum.'  great  lawyer. — R.  C. 
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Leot.  admirable  work  on  interprétation,  he  either  legislated^ese^s^e&e?»^; 
w  ^  >  that  is,  professedly  legislating  ;  or  inchtend,  professedly  judging. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  subordinate  judge.  When 
he  is  expresslj  or  tacitly  entrusted  with  poweis  of  direct 
législation,  his  laws  are  established  in  the  législative  manner  : 
otherwise  they  are  established  in  the  way  of  judicial  décisions 
on  spécifie  questions  or  cases.  This  distinction  therefore  is 
founded  on  a  différence  in  the  mode  in  which  laws  originate, 
not  in  the  source  from  which  they  flow. 

As  no  short  names  are  afforded  by  established  language,  I 
shall  indicate  the  distinction  in  question  by  periphrasis  or 
cîrcumlocution. 

For  example  :  Law  belonging  to  ane  of  the  kinds  in  question, 
I  shall  style,  '  Law  established  directly  ;  '  *  Law  established  in 
the  legislati/ve  manner;'  or,  'Law  established  in  the  way  of 
proper  législation  :  '  That  is  to  say,  established  immediately  by 
the  sovereign,  or  by  any  subordinate  author,  as  properly  exercising 
'  kgislcUive,  and  i^ot  judidai  functions  (As  gesetzgébend,  and  not 
as  richtend), 

Laws  belonging  to  the  opposite  kind,  I  shall  style,  'Law 
introduced  and  obtaining  obliquely;*  'Law  established  or  intro- 
duced  in  the  judicial  mode  ;  '  or  '  Law  established  or  introduced 
in  the  way  of  judicial  législation  :  '  That  is  to  say,  introduced 
immediately  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  any  subordinate  author,  as 
properly  exercising  judicial,  and  not  législative  functions  (As 
richtend,  and  not  as  gesetzgébend). 

Law  of  this  latter  kind  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a  certain  sort  of 
it)  has  been  styled  by  Mr.  Bentham  '  Judge-made  law  :  ' — a  term 
pithy  and  homely,  and  which  I  therefore  love,  but  which 
nevertheless  I  am  constrained  to  reject. 

For,  first,  it  does,  in  some  sort,  smack  or  savour  of  disrespect 
And,  as  I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  sweeping 
dislike  of  law  made  by  judges,  I  cannot  consent  to  mark  or 
brand  it  with  a  name  importing  irrévérence. 

Secondly,  it  tends  to  confound  the  sou/rce$,  from  which  law 
immediately  proceeds,  with  the  modes  in  which  it  originates. 
The  term  '  Judge-made  law  '  would  seem  to  dénote  law  made  by 
subject  judges,  as  opposed  to  law  made  by  the  sovereign  Législature. 
At  least,  it  would  seem  to  dénote  law  made  by  subject  judges 
as  exercising  their  judicial  functiorvs  :  which  (I  believe)  is  the 
sensé  annexed  to  the  expression  by  Mr.  Bentham. 

Now  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  a  fature  Lecture)  the 
important  différence  is  the  différence  of   m^odes,  and  not   the 
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différence  of  sourceê.     Provided  it  be  made  in  the  direct  or  in      Lbct. 

XXIX 

the  kgidcUive  manner,  law,  established  immediately  by  subject    ^ 
judges,  is  just  as  good  as  law  eimanating  immediately  from  the 
sovereign. 

Nay,  judges  legislating  avowedly  in  the  manner  of  the 
Boman  Prœtors,  might  do  the  business  letter  than  any  of  the 
sovereign  L^;islatiires  which  hâve  yet  existed  in  the  world. 

I  would  biiefly  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  every  possible 
law,  or  raie  of  law,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  statvie  or  judi4s%ary  law, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  tvritten  or  unwrMen  law  (in  the  jibridical 
meanings  of  the  terms)  :  Or,  in  other  words,  that  it  émanâtes, 
in  the  way  of  directy  or  oîjvdiddl  l^islation,  firom  a  sovereign  or 
subordinaie  source. 


LEOTUEE   XXX, 


CERTAIN    SUPPOSED    SOURCES    DP    LAW   EXAMINED. JUS    M0RIBU8 

CONSTITUTUM,  JUS  PRUDENTIBUS  COMPOSITUM,  JUS  NATURALE. 

In  my  last  two  Lectures  I  endeavoured  to  explain  or  indicate      Lect. 

XXX 

the  respective  natures  and  the  mutual  relations,  of  the  three    .     ^     . 
disparate  distinctions  which  I  wOl  now  enumerate  :  Recapitul- 

Ist  The  distinction  between  wiitten  or  promulged  law  and 
unwritten  or  ùnpromulged  law,  in  those  improper  sensés, 
annexed  to  the  opposed  epithets,  which  are  styled  their  juridical 
sensés  :  or,  between  law  proceeding  immediately  from  a  sovereign 
or  suprême  maker,  and  law  proceeding  immediately  from  a 
subject  or  subordinate  maker  (with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign 
OT  suprême). 

2n^j.  The  distinction  between  written  law  and  unwritten 
law,  in  those  more  proper  sensés,  annexed  to  the  opposed 
epithets,  which  are  styled  their  grammatical  or  literal  sensés. 

3rdly.  The  more  important  distinction,  between  law  esta- 
blished  direcUy,  and  law  estabUshed  obliquely  ;  or  between  law 
established  in  the  législative  manner,  or  in  the  way  of  proper 
législation,  and  law  established  or  introduced  in  the  judicial 
mode,  or  by  way  of  judicial  législation:  or  between  law 
established  by  its  immédiate  author,  as  directly  and  properly 
exerdsing  législative  functions,  and  law  established  or  intro- 
duced by  its  immédiate  author,  as  properly  exercising  judicial 
functions. 
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Leot.  I  also  stated  and  examined  the  distinction  between  written 

XXX 

V  and  unwritten  law,  which  is  made  by  Sir  Matthew  Haie  and 


Sir  William  Blackstone  ;  who  apparently  intend  the  distinction 
between  written  and  unwritten  law,  in  the  juridical  meanings 
of  the  tenns  ;  but  who  seem  to  blend  and  confound  this  last- 
mentioned  distinction  with  the  utterly  disparate  distinction 
between  written  and  unwritten  law,  in  the  grammaiical  sensés 
of  the  expressions. 

Having  briefly  recaUed  to  your  recollection  thèse  distinctions, 

I  will  now  suggest  the  subjects  of  the  présent  lecture. 

Supposed  Every  Positive  Law,  obtaining  in  any  community,  is    a 

TOskiTe^      créature  of  the  Sovereign  or  State:    having  been  established 

ww.  immedicUely  by  the  monarch  or  suprême   body,  as    exerdsing 

législative  or  judicial  functions:    or  having  been  established 

immediately  by  a  svbjed  individual  or  body,  as  exercising  rights 

or  powers  of  direct  or  judicial  législation,  which  the  monarch  or 

suprême  body  had  expressly  or  tacitly  conferred. 

But  though  every  positive  law  exists  as  positive  law  through 
the  position  or  institution  given  to  it  by  a  sovereign  govemment, 
it  is  supposed  by  a  multitude  of  writers  on  gênerai  and  particular 
jurisprudence,  that  there  are  positive  laws  which  exist  as  positive 
laiûs,  independently  of  a  sovereign  authority. 

The  kinds  of  positive  law  to  which  this  independent  existence 
is  the  most  frequently  attributed,  are  the  following  : 

1°  Customary  law  :  or,  the  positive  law  which  is  made  by 
its  immédiate  authors  on  customs  or  mores  : — 

2°  The  positive  law  which  is  made  by  its  immédiate  authors 
on  opinions  and  practices  of  private  lawyers  : — 

3""  The  law,  which,  as  forming  a  part  (or  as  deemed  to  form 
a  part)  of  every  system  or  body  of  positive  law,  is  styled  natural 
or  universaL 

To  show  the  falsity  of  the  supposition  in  question,  through 
a  brief  examination  of  the  natures  of  thèse  three  kinds  of  law, 
is  the  main  object  of  the  présent  lecture.  The  nature  of  eus- 
tomary  law,  of  law  formed  on  opinions  of  privante  lawyers,  and  of 
natural  law  (as  a  kind  of  positive  law),  are  therefore  its  principal 
svhjects:  And  to  thèse  subjects  I  will  now  address  myself  in  the 
order  in  which  I  hâve  announced  them. 
Customary  The  laws  or  rules  styled  customary  may  be  divided  into  two 

laws  ;  no-    classes  : — Those  which  are  enforced  by  the  tribunals,  without 

tonoQs,  "^ 

and  need-    proof  of  theÎT  existence  ;  and  those  which  must  be  proved,  before 
ing  proof.    ^Yi%  tribunals  wiU  enforce  them. 

Laws  or  rules  of  the  former  class,  are  styled  notorious.     Or 
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it  is  said  that  the  tribunals  take  jvdicial  notice  of  them  ;  or      Lect. 
that  the  tribunals  are  conscious  jvdidaUy  of  their  existence.  v 


The  division  which  I  hâve  now  stated,  must  not  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  division  of  laws  into  gênerai  and  particular. 
Greneral  Laws  or  Bules  (or  as  they  are  sometimes  styled  Common 
Laws  or  Eules)  obtain  throughout  the  territory  of  the  given  inde- 
pendent  society.  Particular  Laws  or  Bules  obtain  in  districts 
or  places,  which  are  portions  of  that  territory. 

This  division  and  the  former  division,  are  disparate  or  cross 
divisions. 

For,  first  ;  Many  particidar  laws  (or  many  of  the  laws  which 
are  restricted  to  districts  or  places)  are  not  customary,  but  statute 
laws.  And  (secondly)  many  laws  which  are  at  once  particular 
and  customary,  are  noticed  judicially  by  the  tribunals.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  particular  laws,  styled  the  custom  of  gavelkind, 
which  are  restricted  to  a  certain  région  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws  (as  obtain-  Civil  and 
ing  in  England)  are  ranked  by  Blackstone  and  Haie  with  partie-  j^^g^ 
uJar  customary  laws.     Inasmuch  as  they  are  not  restricted  to  recmta, 
districts  or  places,  but  obtain  as  Law  throughout  the  kingdom,  Blackstone 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  gênerai,  and  not  particular  (taking  the  withpar- 
tenns  in  the  meaning  which  I  hâve  just  stated).     If  they  are  toma. 
particular,  because  they  are  only  applicable  to  particular  matters 
or  subjects  (as  marriage,  testaments,  and  so  on),  it  follows  that 
every  law  is  a  particular  law.     For  no  one  law  regards  ail  the 
subjects  about  which  the  aggregate  of  Laws  is  conversant.     If 
they  are  particular,  because  they  are  enforced  by  particular  or 
peculiar  Courts,  so  is  Eqidty  particular,  and  so  are  certain  of 
the  Bules  enforced  by  the  Greneral  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
Each  of  thèse  Courts  bas  rules  peculiar  to  itself  :  the  practice 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  varying  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  practice  of  the  Eling's  Bench. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Canon  and  Civil  Laws  (as  obtaining  in 
England)  are  what  would  be  styled  by  the  Boman  Jurists  '  singu- 
lar:'  that  is  to  say,  not  singular,  as  applying  exdusively  to  peculiar 
subjects,  or  as  obtaining  in  districts  or  places,  but  as  not  harmon- 
ising  or  being  homogeneous  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  System. 

This  want  of  harmony  or  consistency  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  System,  the  Boman  Lawyers  dénote  by  a  very  odd  expres- 
sion: 'intUgantia  juris!^     Now  the  Canon  and  Civil  Laws  (as 

^  '  Sed  postea  divua  Hadrianus  ini-  anus  inelesantiâ  joris  motus,  restitiiit 

quitate  rei  et  inelegantiâ  jmis  motus,  joris   gentium    regulam,'    etc.  —  Oaii 

restituit,'  etc.  Gomm.  I.  84,  85. 

*  Sed  et  in  hac  specie  divua  Yespasi- 
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Lbct.  they  obtain  in  England)  may  be  singtdar  or  inélégant,  but  they 
are  not  less  portions  of  the  gênerai  law  of  the  land  than  Common 
Law  or  Equity. 

The  division  of  laws  into  gênerai  and  particular,  I  shall 
consider  in  a  future  Lecture.  With  référence  to  my  présent 
purpose,  a  particidar  customary  law  is  not  distinguishable  from 
a  gênerai,  provided  it  belong  to  that  class  of  customary  lawB  of 
which  the  tribunals  are  judicially  conscious  or  infonned,  and 
which  they  will  enforce  without  proof  of  their  existence. 

I  shaU  now  advert  to  gênerai  customary  laws,  and  to  thoee 

particular  customary  laws  which  tribunals  will  enforce  without 

proof  of  their  existence.     Those  partimlar  customary  laws  of 

which  the  tribunals  are  not  judicially  informed,  I  shall  consider 

afterwards.      For  to  them,  many  of  the  remarks  immediately 

following  will  not  apply. 

A  costom  Independently  of  the  position  or  establishment  which  it  may 

moral^rule  receive  from  the  sovereign,  the  rule  which  a  Custom  implies  /(or 

until  en-     in  the  observance  of  which  a  custom  consists)  dérives  the  whole 

the^  tri-  ^    <^f  î^s  obligatory  force  from  those  concurring  sentiments  which 

bunals.       are  styled  public  opinion.     Independently  of  the  position  or 

establishment  which  it  may  reçoive  from  the  sovereign,  it  is 

merely  a  rule  morally  sanctioned,  or  a  rule  of  positive  (or  actual) 

morality.     It  is,  properly,  jvs  moribus  constUutwm,     It  properly 

obtains  as  a  rule  through  the  consensus  vUntium  ;  its  only  source 

or  its  only  atUJiors,  are  those  who  observe  it  spontaneously,  or 

without  compulsion  by  the  state. 

When  Now  a  merely  moral,  or  merely  customary  rule,  may  take 

Sto  a  law,  ^^®  quality  of  a  légal  rule  in  two  ways  : — ^it  may  be  adopted  by 

it  is  law      a  sovereign  or  subordinate  législature,  and  tumed  into  a  law  in 

fronT  the  ^  ^'^  direct  mode  ;  or  it  may  be  taken  as  the  ground  of  a  judicial 

sovereign,    décision,  which  afterwards  obtains  as  a  précèdent  ;  and  in  this 

subordin-    case  it  is  converted  into  a  law  afber  the  judicial  fashion.     In 

ate  legisla-  whichever  of  thèse  ways  it  becomes  a  légal  rule,  the  law  into 

judge.         which  it  is  tumed  émanâtes  from  the  sovereign  or  subordinate 

législature  or  judge,  who  transmutes  the  moral  or  imperf ect  rule 

into  a  légal  or  perfect  one. 

On  the  first  of  thèse  suppositions,  the  légal  rule  which  is 
derived  from  the  customary,  is  Statute  Law  :  and  it  is  styled 
statute,  and  not  customary  law,  although  it  is  made,  by  its  im- 
médiate author,  on  a  pre-existing  custom.  For  since  he  utters 
it,  openly  and  professedly,  as  and  for  a  positive  law,  no  one 
confounds  the  source  of  the  positive  law  itseK  with  the  source  of 
the  cxcstoinary  rule  on  which  it  is  shaped  by  the  legislator. 
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On  the  second  of  thèse  suppositions,  the  légal  rule  which  is  Lsct- 
deriyed  ficom  the  customaiy,  is  a  rule  of  jvdiciary  law.  But  y  ^  - 
thoug^,  as  a  rule  of  judiciaiy  law,  it  is  not  less  positive  law 
than  it  would  be  if  it  were  a  statute,  it  often  is  deemed  law 
emanating  fiom  custom,  or  jus  moribus  canstittUvm.  For  since 
the  judicial  l^ialator  is  properly  acting  judicially,  and  there- 
fore  afastains  naturally  from  the  shew  of  législation,  he  apparently 
applies  a  pre-existing  rtUe,  instead  of  making  and  appljdng  a 
new  rula  And  as  the  pre-existing  rule  which  he  appears  to 
apply  is  apparently  the  customary  rule  on  which  he  shapes  the 
positive^  the  source  of  that  customary  rule,  and  the  source  of  the 
positive  law  which  he  virtually  establishes,  are  not  tmfrequently 
confounded. 

Whether  the  moial  rule  be  converted  into  judiciary  or  into 
statute  law,  it  émanâtes  as  law  from  the  legislator,  who  grounds 
a  statute  upon  it,  or  from  the  judge,  who  assumes  it  as  the  basis 
of  a  judicial  décision.  The  source  or  fons  of  the  légal  rule,  is 
not  consensus  tUerUium,  although  it  retains  the  name  of  customary 
law,  when  clothed  with  the  légal  sanction  in  the  judicial  mode. 

Those  who  maintain  that  it  existed  as  law  before  it  was 
enfoieed  by  the  légal  sanction,  or  that  it  was  established  as  law 
eonstnsu  utentium,  confound  law  with  positive  morality,  and  run 
into  numberless  inconsistencies  which  they  cannot  possibly  avoid. 
They  axe  obliged  to  admit  that  its  contintuince  as  law  dépends 
on  the  sovereign  pleasure  ;  although  if  it  existed  as  law  inde- 
pendently  of  tiie  will  of  the  sovereign,  no  one  could  abrogate  it, 
except  its  authors. 

Taking  the  term  '  source  '  in  a  loose  signification,  Customs  Eztenfiion 
may  be  styled  sov/rees  of  laws.     For  the  existence  of  a  custom,  ^  '^^^ 
with  the  gênerai  opinion  in  faveur  of  it,  is  the  cause  or  occasion,  '  remote 
or  is  one  of  the  causes  or  occasions,  of  that  légal  rule  which  is  j^  ^ 
moolded  or  fashioned  upon  it     But  taking  the  term  '  source  '  in 
the  same  loose  signification,  the  causes  of  the  custom  from  which 
the  law  émerges  are  also  a  source  or  fountain  of  the  law  itself  : 
And,  generally,  any  caisse  of  any  law  must  be  ranked  with  its 
sources  or  fountains^^ 

Accordingly,  cenain  writers  (as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  when 
I  coma  to  Natural  Law)  hâve  ranked  expérience  and  reason,  to- 
gether  with  the  extemal  circumstances  wherein  mankind  are 
placed,  amongst  the  sources  of  the  laws  whereby  mankind  are 
govemed. 

A  happier  reductio  ad  aisurdum  of  the  position  maintained 
by  ihose  writers  could  hardly  be  devised. 
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Lect.  AiuUarUas  Prudentium,  Authority  of  Conveyancere,  eta,  are 

y  in  the  same  predicament  as  Customary  Law.     So  of  Fra/ctices  of 

LœwyerSy  eta  But  if  by  'source'  be  meant  the  législative 
authority  from  which  law  proceeds,  they  are  not  sources  although 
they  are  causes.  If  you  like,  you  may  indeed  extend  the  word 
'  sources  '  to  thèse,  but  then  you  ought  aiso  to  exteud  it  to  any 
cause  whatever  which  leads  to  the  establishment  of  Law:  e.g,: 
Beasons  assigned  in  debate;  the  particular  incidents  which 
hâve  occasioned  certain  laws,  etc.  ;  any  circumstance,  in  short, 
which  determined  the  Legislator  or  Judge  to  create  the  rule. 
As  I  hâve  already  endeavoured  to  shew,  there  can  be  no  law 
without  a  législative  act;  and  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  I 
should  wîsh  to  limit  the  word  '  sources  '  to  the  législative  power 
by  which  Law  is  established  ;  and  to  designate  the  causes  which 
lead  to  its  establishment  by  the  word  'causes/  or  by  some 
équivalent  expression. 
Génération  That  a  custom  becomes  law,  only  when  enforced  by  the 
ary  Law,  political  sanction,  was  clearly  perceived  by  Cicero,  and  stated 
per  Cicero.  \yy  j^jy^  ^ith  more  of  précision  than  is  commonly  met  with  in 
his  writings.  If  we  reject  the  talk  about  nature,  and  allow  for 
his  habit  or  trick  of  sacrificing  précision  to  euphony,  we  shall 
find,  in  the  foUowing  passage,  a  correct  statement  of  the  origin 
of  customaiy  law.  '  Justitiœ  initium  est  a  naturâ  profectum. 
Deinde  qusedam  in  consuetudinem  ex  utilitatis  ratione  venerunt 
Postea  res,  et  a  naturâ  profectas,  et  a  consuetudine  probatas, 
Ugum  metus  et  religio  sanxit.' 

Law  styled  customary,  then,  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  kind  of  law.  It  is  nothing  but  judiciaiy  law  founded 
on  an  anterior  custom.  As  merdy  customary  law  (in  the  loose 
and  improper  sensé  of  the  term  law),  or  rather  as  merdy  positive 
morality,  it  comes  immediately  from  the  subject  members  of  the 
community  by  whom  it  was  observed  spontaneously  or  without 
compulsion  by  the  State;  but  as  positive  law,  it  comes  immedi- 
ately from  the  sovereign  or  subordinate  judges  who  transmute 
the  moral  and  imperfect  into  légal  and  perfect  rules. 
Hypo-  But  though  this  account  of  the  matter  is  palpably  true,  it 

ttiesUof  ig  commonly  supposed  by  writers  on  jurisprudence  (Boman, 
stone,  etc.  English,  German,  and  others)  that  law  shaped  upon  customs 
about  Cu8-  obtains  as  positive  law,  independently  of  the  sanction  adjected 
Law.  to  the  customs  by  the  State.     It  is  supposed  for  example  by 

Haie  and  Blackstone  (and  by  other  writers  on  English  juris- 
prudence) that  ail  the  judiciary  law  administered  by  the  Common 
Law  Courts   (excepting   the  judiciary  law  which   they   hâve 
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made  upon    statutes)   la  cudomary  law:  and  that   since  this      Leot. 


costomaiy  law  exista  as  positive  law  by  force  of  immémorial 
usage,  the  décisions  of  those  Courts  hâve  not  created,  but  hâve 
merely  expoimded  or  declared  it. 

The  following  are  a  few  spécimens  of  the  numerous  ab- 
surdities  and  inconsistencies  with  which  this  hypothesis  is 
pregnant. 

AU  the  customs  immemorially  current  in  the  nation  are 
not  legally  binding.  But  cM  thèse  customs  wovid  be  legally 
binding,  if  the  positive  laws,  which  hâve  been  made  upon  some 
of  them,  obtalned  as  positive  laws  by  force  of  immémorial 
usage. 

Positive  law  made  upon  custom  is  often  abolished  by  Par- 
liament  or  by  judicial  décisions.  But  supposing  it  existed  as 
positive  law  by  virtue  of  the  consensus  lUentium,  it  could  not  be 
abolished,  conformably  to  that  supposition,  without  the  consent 
and  authority  of  thèse  its  imaginary  founders. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  in  question,  customary  laws 
are  not  positive  laws  until  their  existence  as  Sfwch  is  declared  to 
the  people  by  décisions  of  the  Common  Law  Courts.  But  if 
they  existed  as  positive  laws,  because  the  people  had  observed 
them  as  merely  customary  rules,  such  décisions  would  not  be 
necessaiy  preliminaries  to  their  existence  in  the  former  char- 
acter  ;  since  the  people  would  know  their  existence  as  positive 
laws,  without  the  testimony  of  the  judges. 

If  ail  our  customary  laws  hâve  obtained  from  time  imme- 
morial,  aU  of  them  may  hâve  obtamed  from  the  veiy  beginning 
of  the  community.  But  many  of  the  subjects  about  which  thèse 
laws  are  conversant  (as,  for  example,  bills  of  exchange),  had  no 
existence  till  times  comparatively  récent  The  imaginaiy 
authors,  theref ore,  of  thèse  immémorial  laws,  legislated  with  a 
spiiit  of  prophecy,  and  on  matters  which  could  not  hâve  con- 
cemed  them. 

There  is  much  of  the  judiciary  law,  administered  by  the 
Common  Law  Courts,  which  has  not  been  formed  upon  im- 
mémorial custom,  or  upon  any  custom:  much  of  it  having 
been  made  in  récent  times,  on  customs  of  récent  origin  ;  and 
much  of  it  having  been  derived  by  its  authors,  the  Judges, 
from  their  own  conceptions  of  public  policy  or  expediency. 

Finally  the  hypothesis  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  rules 
of  judiciary  law  which  are  administered  by  the  Common  Law 
Courts  ;  though  if  ail  the  judiciary  law  administered  by  them 
must,  as  judiciary  law,  be  deemed  customary  law,  the  hypo- 
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Lect.      thesis  ought  to  be  extended  tx)  ail  the  judiciaiy  law  administeied 
by  the  other  tribunals. 

The  preya-  The  conceit  that  cuBtomary  law  obtains  as  positive  law  by 
a^ut*'*^^'^  virtue  of  the  conseTism  tUentium,  was  suggested  to  its  nmneiotLS 
nature  of  modem  partisans  by  certain  passages  in  Justinian's  Pandects, 
Law  Bug-'^  particularly  a  passage  of  Julian.  The  eflect  of  the  passage  in 
gested  to     question  may  be  stated  thus  : 

bypissage  '  -^  custom  long  observed  by  the  Boman  People^  is  equi- 

m  Pan-       valent  to  Sk  lex  OT  statute  which  the  people  formaUy  establish. 

For  the  written  statute  is  legally  binding,  because  the  Sovereign 

People,  hy  certain  formalities,  manifest  their  pleasure  that  it 

shall  legally  bind. 

'  And  the  t^nwritten  custom  is  also  a  positive  law,  inasmuch 
as  the  people,  by  their  observance  of  it,  manifest  their  pleasure 
that  it  shaU  be  a  positive  law.' 

The  passage  itself  runs  in  the  foUowing  manner  : 
'  Inveterata  consuetudo  pro  lege  non  immerito  custoditur  : 
Et  hoc  est  jus,  quod  dicitur  moribus  constiinUum.  Nam  quum 
ipsœ  leges  nullâ  aliâ  ex  causa  nos  teneant,  quam  quod  judicio 
popuU  receptœ  sunt,  merito  et  ea,  quœ  sine  ullo  scripto  populus 
probavit,  tenebunt  omnes.  Nam  quid  interest,  populus  swffmgio 
voluntatem  suam  declaret,  an  rdms  ipsis  etfactis  f  '  ^ 

Without  pausing  to  analyse  the  passage,  I  shall  briefly 
remark  on  a  few  of  the  errors  with  which  it  overflows.  First, 
it  confounds  an  act  of  the  people  in  its  collective  and  sovereign 
capacity  with  the  acts  of  its  members  considered  severally,  and 
as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  whole.  The  laws  which  were  made 
by  the  people  in  its  collective  and  sovereign  capacity,  were 
broadly  différent  from  the  customary  rules  which  were  observed 
spontaneously  by  its  several  and  subject  members.  The  former 
were  positive  Law.  The  latter  had  not  the  effect  of  positive  Zaw, 
until  they  were  adopted  as  stich  by  the  collective  and  sovereign 
people,  or  by  those  to  whom  it  had  delegated  législative  or 
judicial  powers. 

Secondly  :  The  position  maintained  in  the  passage  is  this  : 
— ^That  a  customary  rule  which  the  people  actually  observes, 
is  équivalent  to  a  law  which  the  people  establishes  formally  ; 
since  the  people  {which  is  the  sovereign)  is  the  immédiate  author 
of  each. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  position  will  hold,  where  the  people 
is  the  sovereign,  how  can  the  position  possibly  apply,  where  the 

»  Digest,  i.  8,  32. 
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people  is  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  or  where  it  is  subject  tx)  a  Lbct. 
monarch  ?  There,  laws,  established  formally  by  the  sovereign 
one  or  few,  are  not  established  by  the  subject  many.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  customs  observed  spontaneously  by  the  subject 
people,  are  not  the  production  of  the  monarch,  or  of  the  sovereign 
body. 

During  the  virtual  existence  of  the  Eoman  Comnumwealth, 
the  position  maintained  in  the  passage  might  hâve  been  plausible. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  author  of  the  passage  (who  lived 
under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines)  did  not  perceive  its  absurdity. 
He  must  hâve  known  that  the  Boman  World  was  virtually 
govemed  by  a  monarch  ;  and  that  laws  established  formally  by 
that  virtual  monarch,  and  customs  observed  spontaneously  by 
the  subject  Boman  community,  could  not  be  referred  (in  any 
sensé  whatever)  to  one  and  the  same  sourca 

And  hère  I  would  remark,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Juridical 
meaning  of  the  tenus  '  written  and  i^Tiwritten  Law  '  arose  from 
a  misconstruction,  by  modem  Civilians,  of  the  passage  which  I 
hâve  read  and  examined.  The  misconstruction  is  scarcely 
crédible;  since  customary  law  and  statute  law  are  expressly 
referred  by  the  passage  to  one  and  the  same  source  :  namely, 
the  sovereign  Boman  People.  It  therefore  is  manifest,  that  the 
term  *jus  scriptum  '  is  used  by  the  author  of  the  passage,  in  the 
grammatical  or  literal  sensé.  It  is  applied  to  the  leges  passed 
by  the  Boman  poptUtis,  because  they  were  committed  to  writing, 
at  the  time  of  their  origin,  by  the  authority  of  their  immédiate 
maker.  And  thèse  leges  are  opposed  (under  the  name  of  fus 
scriptum),  to  customary  laws  ;  because  the  latter  (in  so  far  as  they 
originated  in  the  consensus  tUerUium)  originated  sine  scripto, 

Julian's   conceit    exactly   hits   the   taste   of   Sir   William  Black- 
Blackstone,  who  borrows  it  with  much  complacency,  gratefully  s^^®'» 
enhancing  its  original  absurdity  by  adding  nonsense  of  his  own.  ment  to 
'  Thus,'  he  remarks  (after  he  bas  cited  the  passage), — '  thus  did  '^'^^^ 
they  reason,  while  Bome  had  some  remains  of  her  freedom. 
And,  indêed,  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  English 
liberty,  that  our  common  law  dépends  upon   custom;  which 
carries  this  internai  évidence  of  freedom  along  with  it,  that  it 
was  probably  introduced  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people.' 

Now  customary  law  (as  positive  law)  is  established  by  the 
sovereign.  And,  consequently,  whether  it  be  introduced  (or  not) 
by  the  consent  of  the  people,  dépends  upon  the  form  of  the 
govemment.  If  the  people  are  the  sovereign,  or  if  they  share 
the  sovereignty  with  one  or  a  few,  customary  law  (like  other 
VOL.  n.  D 
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Leot.  law)  is,  of  course,  introduced  by  their  consent  (in  the  strict 
^  ^  -  acceptation  of  the  term)  :  the  people  solely  (or  the  people  with 
the  monarch  or  oligarchs)  being  its  immédiate  or  ultimate  authois. 
But  if  the  people  hâve  no  share  in  the  sovereignty,  they  hâve 
no  part  whatever  in  the  introduction  of  positive  law,  be  it 
customary  or  other.  In  the  large  sensé,  indeed,  of  the  term 
'  consent,'  customary  law  (like  other  law)  is  truly  introduced  by 
their  consent,  although  the  govemment  be  a  monarchy  or 
oligarchy  :  since  they  consent  to  the  existence  of  the  govemment, 
and  of  the  laws  estabUshed  by  the  govemment,  because  they 
are  determined  by  fear,  or  by  some  other  inducement,  to  yield 
the  govemment  their  obédience. 

And  under  monarchies  or  oligarchies,  as  well  as  under 
govemments  purely  or  partially  popular,  much  or  most  of  the 
law  which  obtains  in  the  community  is  (commonly)  customary 
law.  So  that  if  customary  law  be  a  mark  offreedom  (or  shew 
that  the  govemment  of  the  community  is  purely  or  partially 
populax),  monarchies  and  oligarchies  are  commonly  democracies, 
or  commonly  partake  of  the  democratical  form.  I  would  there- 
fore  submit,  that  we  cannot  argue  that  the  people  are  free 
becavse  their  law  is  customary.  Though  if  we  know  aliwnde 
that  the  people  are  free,  we  may  conclude  that  their  law, 
whether  customary  or  not,  was  introduced  by  their  consent 

Sir  William  Blackstone's  meaning  may  hâve  been  thîs  : — 
That  the  antécédent  customs,  which  are  the  groundwork  of 
customary  law,  are  necessarily  introduced  by  the  consent  of 
the  people  :  Or,  in  other  words,  are  necessarily  consonant  to 
their  interests  or  wishes. 

But  even  this  is  false. 

If  the  people  be  enlightened  and  strong,  custom,  like  law, 
wiU  commonly  be  consonant  to  their  interests  and  wishes. 

If  they  be  ignorant  and  weak,  custom,  as  well  as  law,  will 
commonly  be  against  them. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  body  of  the  people,  throughout 
Europe,  were  in  the  serf  or  slavish  condition.  And  this  slavish 
condition  of  the  body  of  the  people  originated  in  custom:  Al- 
though the  imperfect  rights  which  custom  gave  to  their  masters, 
together  with  the  imperfect  obligations  which  custom  imposed 
on  themselves,  were  afterwards  enforced  by  Law  of  which  that 
custom  was  the  basis.  In  varions  parts  of  Europe,  the  people 
hâve  gradually  escaped  from  the  servile  condition  through 
successive  acts  of  the  Législature.  So  that  the  body  of  the 
people  in  many  of  the  European  nations,  hâve  been  released. 
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hy  direct  legisUUion,  from  the  servîle  and  abject  thraldom  in      Leot. 
whîch  they  had  been  held  by  custom,  and  by  law  framed  upon    .  ^^^  , 
custom. 

In  Borne,  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  pcUerfamilias  over 
his  wife  and  descendants,  arose  from  custom  and  conséquent 
customary  law,  and  was  gradually  abridged  by  direct  législation: 
namely,  by  the  edicts  of  the  Prœtors,  the  laws  of  the  People, 
and  the  edictal  constitutions  of  the  Emperors. 

Let  us  tum  our  eyes  in  what  direction  we  may,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  no  connection  between  customary  law,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  many. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  grandiloquous  talk  by  which  it  has 
been  extolled  and  obscured,  customary  law  has  nothing  of  the 
magnificent  or  mysterious  about  it.  It  is  but  a  spedes  of 
judiciary  law,  or  of  law  introduced  by  sovereign  or  subordinate 
judges  as  properly  exercising  their  judicial  functions.  And  it 
differs  from  other  species  of  the  same  kind  of  law  merely  by 
this  peculiarity  ;  that  it  is  formed  or  fashioned  by  the  judges, 
who  are  its  sources  or  immédiate  authors,  upon  pre-existing 
rules  observed  spontaneously,  or  whoUy  deriving  their  imperfect 
obligatory  force  from  the  religions  or  moral  sanctions. 

The  motives  which  détermine  its  authors  to  adopt  thèse 
rules  as  law,  are  numberless. 

But  (generally  speaking)  the  mère  pre- existence  of  the 
customs  upon  which  the  law  is  moulded,  is  amangst  those 
motives,  if  not  the  only  ona  For,  if  the  habits  and  expecta- 
tions  of  the  community,  or  of  the  infiuential  classes  of  the 
community,  hâve  been  accommodated  to  a  given  custom,  that  is 
a  strong  reason  for  erecting  the  custom  into  Law,  provided  that 
the  adjection  of  the  légal  sanction  would  give  to  the  custom 
additional  efficacy  or  force. 

From  whence  it  foUows  that  Custom  (or  rather  the  pleasure  of 
those,  in  whose  observance  or  practice  custom  consists)  is  amongst 
the  most  fréquent  of  the  causes  of  Law,  although  it  is  not  a  source 
or  fountain  of  law  (taking  those  tenus  in  their  strict  signification). 

From  Customary  Law,  I  pass  to  positive  law  which  is  made  Juspru- 

by  its  immédiate  authors  on  opinions  and  practices  of  private  ^2^ 

lawyers.     Law  of  this  kind  is  named  by  the  Boman  Lawyers  tum.  Law 

JUS  prudentibus  compositum;   law  constructed  by  private  juris-  to  wise 

consults  respected  for  their  knowledge  and  judgment.  from  the 

The  remarks  which  I  hâve  applied  to  the  law  styled  eus-  K^: 
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Lect.      tomary,  wiU  apply  (with  a  few  variations)  to  that  imaginaiy 
^  law,  which  is  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  Auctoritas  pru- 


ions  of  dentium,  or  from  the  opinions  of  private  lawyers  eminent  for 
Lawyers.     their  knowledge  and  ability. 

By  the  Boman  Lawyers,  thèse  merely  private  though  re- 
spected  jurisconsults  are  styled  conditores  or  founders  of  law. 
And  by  modem  Civilians  generaUy,  and  apparently  by  the 
Boman  Lawyers,  they  are  deemed  the  sources  of  the  law,  or  the 
immédiate  authors  of  the  law,  which  really  was  formed  upon 
their  opinions  by  legislators  or  judges.  Positive  Law  of  the 
kind  in  question,  as  well  as  the  positive  law  formed  upon 
custom,  has  therefore  been  thought  to  obtain  as  positive  law, 
independently  of  sovereign  authority. 

But  merely  private  jurisconsults,  respected  for  their  know- 
ledge  and  judgment,  are  not  conditores  or  founders  of  Law,  al- 
though  the  weight  of  their  opinions  may  détermine  others  to 
found  it  If  their  opinions  détermine  the  legislator,  the  in- 
fluence of  those  opinions  is  a  remote  cause  of  the  Law,  of  which 
the  Legislator  himself  is  exclusively  the  immédiate  cause,  or  is 
exclusively  the  source.  But  any  inducement  whatever,  leading 
the  legislator  to  establish  the  Law,  were  just  as  much  a  remets 
cause  of  its  establishment  as  the  opinions  by  which  he  is  guided. 
Justinian  legislated  by  the  advice  of  Tribonian.  He  also 
legislated  at  the  instance  of  his  Empress.  And  the  blandish- 
ments  of  the  wife,  as  well  as  the  responses  of  the  légal  oracle, 
were  remote  causes  of  laws  emanating  &om  the  Emperor  as  their 
sou/rce, 

Nay,  the  writings  of  private  lawyers  are  not  law,  although 
it  be  declared  by  the  legislator  that  they  shall  thereafter  be  law. 
For  they  are  not  law  as  being  the  production  of  the  writers, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  Legislator's  adoption.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  case  with  those  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  jurists,  of 
which  Justinian's  Digest  is  almost  exclusively  composed.  As 
forming  parts  of  those  writings,  they  were  not  law;  but  as 
compiled  and  promulged  by  Justinian,  they  took  the  quality  of 
law  immediately  proceeding  from  the  sovereign. 

'  Quicquid  iW  scriptum,  hoc  nostrum,  et  ex  nostrâ  voluntat^î 
compositum.'— Such  is  the  language  of  Justinian  himself  when 
speaking  of  the  excerpts  in  the  Act  confirming  the  compQation. 

If  a  judicial  décision,  introducing  a  new  rule,  be  suggested 
by  the  opinion  of  a  private  lawyer,  his  opinion  is  a  remote  cause, 
but  it  is  not  the  source  of  the  rule  which  the  décision  introduces. 
The  source  or  iminediate  aiUJvor  of  the  new  rule  of  law,  is  that 
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Sovereign,  or  that  subordinatè  judge,  whose  décision  is  deter-      Leot. 
mined  by  the  authority  of  the  légal  sage.  v 

Under  the  Commonwealth^  the  opinions  of  a  Boman  Juris- 
consult  derived  the  whole  of  their  weight  from  the  estimation  in 
wbich  he  was  held  on  accoiint  of  his  knowledge  and  judgment. 
His  opinions  naturally  influenced  the  décisions  of  the  tribunals, 
but  the  tribunals  were  not  obliged  to  follow  them. 

But,  according  to  an  obscure  story  told  in  the  Digest,*^®  the 
tribunals  were  instructed  (under  Augustus),  to  take  the  Law,  in 
doubtful  cases^  from  certain  jurisconsults  who  were  appointed  by 
the  L^islature  to  expound  it  Now,  if  this  story  be  true,  tJiese 
jurisconsults  ('  quibus  permissum  erat  jura  condere  ')  ^  were,  in 
truth,  judges  of  Law.  They  formed  an  extraordinary  tribunal 
to  which  the  ordinary  judges  were  bound  to  defer. 

And,  on  that  supposition,  their  responses  were  judicial 
décisions,  and  not  the  opinions  of  merely  private  jurisconsults. 

The  story,  however,  is  beset  with  inexplicable  difficulties. 

It  is  most  probable,  that  the  responses  and  writings  of 
jurisconsults  were  never  sources  of  Law:  Although  they  ac- 
quired  the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  the  instructed  and 
expert  wiU  naturaUy  obtain. 

If  an  ignorant  and  incompétent  judge  be  swayed  by  the 
opinions  of  a  leamed  and  able  advocate,  the  law,  which  his 
décisions  might  introduce,  are  his  law.  It  would  flow  from 
hini,  as  from  its  source  or  immédiate  author,  although  the  know- 
ledge, enabling  him  to  décide,  would  be  poured  into  his  mind 
by  the  leamed  advocate  who  predominated  over  him  from  the 
bar  of  his  own  tribunal. 

The  law  introduced  by  judges  on  the  authority  of  private  Customaiy 
jurisconsults,  and  the  law  which  they  make  and  mould  upon  }*^  ^^^ 
pre-existing  custom,  are  merely  species  of  the  same  kind.     Both  gestedby 
are  judiciary  law,  or  law  introduced  obliquely  ;   and  the  only  jQ^sTf^" 
différence  between  them  lies  in  their  causes  ;  The  opinions  and  jnriscon- 
authority  of  jurisconsults  being  a  cause  of  the  one,  as  pre-  Lf^^^"^" 
existing  custom  is  a  cause  of  the  other.     In  the  Boman  Law, 
the  two  species  are  distinguished  by  distinct  names.     The  one 
is  styled  'Jus  moribus  constittUum  ;'  the  other  is  styled  'jus  com- 
posUum  a  prudentibus,  or  jus  civile  (in  the  narrowest  acceptation 
of  the  tenu). 

In  the  language  of  our  own  law,  the  two  species  (though 
distinct)  are  not  distinguished  by  distinct  names.  For  ail 
judicial    décisions  which    serve    as   précédents,  are    considered 

»  Digest,  i.  2,  2,  §  47.  ^  Inst  i.  2,  §  8. 
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Lect.  as  evideTice  of  Law  established  by  Cudom,  And,  by  conséquence, 
ail  judiciary  law  (though  its  cavses  are  various)  is  named  cifter 
the  source  from  which  it  is  feigned  to  emanate.  AU  of  it  is 
styled  custoniary  law. 

In  neither  System,  does  statute  law,  or  law  established 
directly,  take  various  names  in  respect  of  its  various  causes. 
Whether  it  be  made  upon  pre-existing  custom,  or  whether 
(as  often  happens)  it  be  made  (in  effect)  by  lawyers,  it  is 
considered  as  emanating  from  the  legislator  who  is  its  immédiate 
author,  and  is  named  accordingly.  For,  hère,  the  source  is  more 
obvions  than  where  the  law  is  judiciary  ;  and  the  confusion  of 
the  sources  with  the  remote  causes  of  law,  is  consequently  avoided. 

The  jus  a  prudentibus  compositum  (though  not  marked,  with 
us,  by  a  distinct  name)  is  not  a  stranger  to  our  own  law. 

For  example  ;  much  of  the  law  in  my  Lord  Coke's  writings, 
consists  (in  the  language  of  Haie)  'of  illations  made  by  the 
writer  upon  existing  law  :'  much  of  it,  of  positions  and  con- 
clusions founded  upon  the  writer's  notions  of  gênerai  Utility. 
For  (as  he  says  himself  over  and  over  again)  '  argumentum  ah 
inconvenierUi  ^lurimum  valet  in  lege/  And,  undoubtedly, 
many  of  thèse  illations  and  conclusions  of  this  most  illustrions 
of  our  prudentes,  hâve  served  as  the  basis  of  judicial  décisions, 
and  hâve  thus  been  incorporated  with  English  judiciary  Law. 

The  only  différence  (in  this  respect)  between  our  own  and 
the  Boman  Law,  lies  in  the  différent  tums  given  to  the 
expression. 

With  the  Somans,  judiciary  law,  bottomed  in  such  illations 
and  conclusions,  would  at  once  be  referred  to  its  remote  cause. 
It  would  be  styled  jvs  a  prudentibus  compositum, 

With  us,  the  authority  of  the  pruderUes  is  affectedly  sunk  ; 
and  the  judicial  décisions,  really  framed  upon  their  opinions, 
are  considered  déclarations  of  Law  established  by  immémorial 
custom. 

Again  :  Much  of  the  law  of  real  property  is  notoriously 
taken  from  opinions  and  practices,  which  hâve  grown  up,  and 
are  daily  growing  up,  amongst  conveyancers.  And,  I  may 
observe,  that  the  body  of  eminent  conveyancers  for  the  time 
being,  is  a  partial  picture  (in  little)  of  that  body  of  eminent 
jurisconsults  who  (at  any  given  period)  were  the  prudentes 
in  ancient  Eome.  Neither  the  eminent  conveyancers,  nor 
the  prudentes,  can  be  considered  as  sources  or  authors  of  Law. 
But  the  opinions  of  both,  as  determining  the  décisions  of  the 
tribunals,  may  be  considered  as  causes  of  that  law,  which  (in  spite 
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of  the  pneiile  fiction  about  immémorial  usage)  is  notoriously      Lect. 
introduced  by  judges  acting  in  their  judicial  capacity. 

With  regard  tx)  the  responses  of  the  jurisconsults,  to  whose 
opinions  the  tribunals  were  bpund  to  defer,  I  remarked  (in 
a  former  Lecture),  that  the  responses  of  thèse  junsconsults, 
when  given  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  tribunals,  were 
properly  judicial  décisions  : — ^judicial  décisions  of  extraordinary 
judges,  who  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  détermine 
questions  of  Law,  when  the  ordinary  judges  should  find  them- 
selves  at  fault. 

Consequently,  the  authors  of  thèse  responses  were  pro- 
perly/urû  conditores.    *  Nam  eis  hoc  majestas  imperialis  permisit/ 

Whether  such  extraordinary  référées  were  ever  really  ap- 
pointed, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  the  history 
of  the  Boman  Law  présents. 

Strictly  speaking,  customs,  or  writings  and  opinions  of 
lawyers,  are  Law  in  so  far  as  they  hâve  been  recognised  by 
judicial  décisions,  and  no  further.  As  we  hâve  already  shewn, 
there  can  be  no  law  without  a  judicial  Sanction,  and  until  a 
custom  has  been  adopted  as  Law  by  Courts  of  Justice,  it  is  always 
uncertain  whether  it  will  be  sustained  by  that  sanction  or  not. 

Where,  however,  the  positions  of  a  légal  writer  hâve  been 
in  part  adopted,  the  rest  of  lus  doctrines  are  ordinarily  con- 
sidered  as  Law,  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  by  conséquence 
or  analogy  to  that  which  has  been  actually  recognised.  In 
conséquence  of  this  relation,  it  is  probable  that  it  vrill  be  re- 
cognised should  a  question  ever  arise,  and  it  is  therefore  acted 
upon  with  almost  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  had  actually 
received  the  judicial  approbation.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
Law,  but  it  probably  vnll  be  Law,  should  the  acts  which  are 
done  in  pursuance  or  in  contravention  of  it,  be  ever  brought  in 
question  before  a  Court  of  Justice. 

And  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  probability  of  its  re- 
ceiving  such  adoption  increases  with  the  number  of  acts  which 
hâve  been  done  in  pursuance  of  it  A  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Courts  to  defeat  the  expectations  which  its  being 
regarded  as  law  hâve  begotten,  détermines  the  tribunal  to  adopt 
it  almost  independently  of  its  connection  in  the  way  of  consé- 
quence or  analogy  with  already  existing  doctrines.  The  authority 
of  lawyers,  numerous  and  experienced,  has  hère  great  weight. 

Having  thus  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  laws 
supposed  to  emanate  from  custom,  from  the  private  or  un- 
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Leot.  authoiised  lawyers,  and  &oin  the  fancied  legislatrix,  nature, 
J[JL  I  hâve  now  examined  the  two  fonner  of  thèse  three  kinds  of 
supposed  law,  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  custom 
is  not  a  source  or  fountain  of  law,  although  the  law  styled 
customarj  is  fashioned  on  a  pre-existing  custom  by  sovereign 
or  subordinate  judges;  and  that  private  or  unauthorised 
lawyers  are  not  founders  of  law,  although  the  laws  of  which 
they  are  styled  the  founders,  are  introduced  by  judicial  décisions, 
which  their  opinions  détermine  or  influence.  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  set  out  at  the  conmiencement  of  this  Lecture,  I  should 
next  proceed  to  examine  the  laws  which  are  said  to  emanate 
from  nature,  and  to  shew  that  the  law  styled  natural,  like  ail 
other  law,  is  introduced  by  the  sovereign  as  l^islating,  or  as 
judging,  or  by  législatures  oir  tribunals  which  dérive  their  powers 
from  the  sovereign. 

But  it  wiU  be  convenient  to  postpone  the  complète  examina- 
tion  of  the  laws  styled  natural,  and  the  distinction  made  between 
laws  natural  and  positive,  imtil  after  I  hâve  explained  the  /ttô 
gentium  of  the  earlier  Boman  lawyers,  and  the  distinction  between 
jusgentium  and  civile,  as  made  by  them  and  by  the  classical 
jurists. 
God  or  Eeserving  the  examination  of  the  law  styled  natural,  I  shall 

a  wurce  of  hère  content  myself  with  remarking  that  6od  or  nature  is  not  a 
positive  source  of  law  in  the  strict  sensé  ;  that  is,  of  law  established  by 
the  sovereign  or  state  immediately  or  remotely.  God,  or  nature, 
is  ranked  among  the  sources  of  law,  through  the  same  confusion 
of  the  sources  of  law  with  its  remoter  causes,  which  I  pointed 
out  in  treating  of  the  law  supposed  to  emanate  from  custom,  and 
of  the  law  supposed  to  emanate  from  private  lawyers  or  juris- 
consults.  Taking  the  principle  of  gênerai  utility  as  the  only 
index  to  the  will  of  God,  every  useful  law  set  by  the  sovereign 
accords  with  the  law  set  by  God,  or  (adopting  the  current  and 
foolish  phrase)  with  the  law  set  by  nature;  or,  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  moral  sensé,  every  law  which  obtains  in  ail 
societies,  is  made  by  sovereign  législatures  on  a  Divine  or 
natural  original:  But  in  either  case  it  is  a  law,  strictly  so 
called,  by  the  establishment  it  receives  from  the  human  sovereign. 
The  sovereign  is  the  author  of  ail  law  strictly  so  called,  although 
it  be  fashioned  by  him  on  the  law  of  God  or  nature  ;  just  as 
customary  law  is  established  by  the  sovereign,  although  he 
fashions  it  after  a  pre-existing  custom.  God,  or  nature,  is  the 
remote  cause  of  the  law,  but  its  source  and  proximate  cause  is 
the  earthly  sovereign,  by  whom  it  is  positum  or  established. 
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The  'jus  quod  natura  inter  omnes  homines  constituiù*  the      Lect. 
'jus  moribus  constitutum*  and  the  'jus  a  prudentibus  condUum    ^ 
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sive  eompositum,'  are  manifestly  in  the  same  predicament.    Each  Extension 
dérives  its  distinctive  name  from  its  remote  cause  or  one  of  its  to  evory 
remote  causes.     And  derivins  its  distinctive  name  firom  a  cause  '  i^°^<>te 

°  cause   01 

leading  to  its  establishment,  it  is  supposed  to  emancUe  from  that  Law,  leads 
cause  as  from  iU  fouTUain  or  source^  and  to  exist  as  Law  (strictly  ^^J" 
se  called),  independently  of  the  position  or  institution  which  it 
receives  firom  the  sovereign  or  state. 

The  grossness  of  this  confusion  of  ideas  may  be  shewn 
briefly  and  dearly  by  a  familiar  example.  In  common  talk, 
though  not  in  technical  language,  an  Act  of  our  own  Parliament 
is  sometimes  named  after  the  person  who  proposed  it  or  intro- 
duced  it  as  a  bill.  Now  since  it  dérives  its  name  from  the 
Lord  or  Commoner  who  introduced  it,  and  since  its  introduction 
by  him  was  amongst  the  causes  leading  to  its  enactment,  it 
foUows  (by  analogy)  that  he,  and  not  Parliament^  was  its  source 
or  author.  Grenville  or  Eldon  was  clearly  the  conditor  or 
founder  of  Grenville's  or  Eldon's  Act.  For  is  it  not  called 
Grenville's  or  Eldon's  Act,  and  did  not  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  by  Grenville  or  Eldon  précède  the  act  of  the  Législature  ? 

According  to  the  suppositions  which  I  hâve  now  ex-  Supposi- 
amined,  Customary  Law,  and  law  formed  on  the  opinions  of  t^J^g^yg. 
private  lawyers,  obtain  as  positive  law  independently  of  sovereign  reign 

.1      ..  merely  de- 

authonty.  c^aj*»  pre- 

By  certain  writers  on  gênerai  jurisprudence,  a  similar  sup-  existing 
position  has  been  made  in  respect  to  aU  law.  The  law  (say  criticîsed. 
they),  which  obtains  in  any  community  is  not  arbitrary  or 
capricious.  It  is  caused  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Society  is  placed  ;  or  the  sovereign  is  determined  to  make  it, 
and  to  make  it  what  it  is,  by  those  very  circumstances.  The 
Sovereign,  therefore,  is  not  the  author  of  Law,  but  merely  describes 
or  defines  Law  already  made  to  his  hand. 

From  whence  it  follows  ; 

That  a  law,  and  the  reason  which  détermines  its  author  to 
make  it,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  :  And  that  if  any  private 
man  conceive  and  describe  a  law,  which  hits  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  society  is  placed,  that  project  of  his  is  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  he  a  legislator  and  monarch. 

The  origin  of  this  absurd  spéculation  is  obvions.  Much  of 
the  positive  law  obtaining  in  any  community  is  Custom  tumed 
into  Law  by  the  adjection  of  the  légal  sanction.  Now,  in  this 
case,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sensé,  that  the  sovereign 
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Y YY  describes  or  defines  law  pre-existing  ;  especially  if  the  custom, 
-  \  -  as  adopted  by  the  sovereign,  take  the  shape  of  a  statute.  The 
raie  existed  as  custom  m  a  comparatively  vague  form,  and  is 
described  more  accurately  in  the  statute.  Though  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  sovereign  merely  described  the  custom,  that  descrip- 
tion would  not  make  it  Law.  The  description,  completion, 
and  correction  of  positive  morality,  are  as  much  an  end  for 
which  political  government  is  wanted,  as  the  obtaining,  by  its 
establishment,  a  more  cogent  sanction. 

But  the  Sovereign  makes  it  law,  not  by  the  mère  descrip- 
tion, but  by  the  sanction  with  which  he  elothes  it. 


LECTURE    XXXL 

JUS    GENTIUM, 


Lect.      I  Now  proceed  to  consider  the  ju&  qentium  of  the  earlier  Boman 

XXXI  on 

lawyers,  and  the  distinction  between  jvâ  gewtium  and  dvUe,  as 
understood  by  them  and  by  the  classical  jurists.  My  chief 
motive  for  this  inquiry  is  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Boman 
jus  gentium  with  equity,  when  equity  means  a  department  of 
positive  law,  and  not  some  standard  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  or  speaker,  positive  law  should  conform,  nor  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  judges,  deciding  against  law,  nor  the  species 
of  judicial  législation  in  the  guise  of  interprétation  or  construc- 
tion, by  which  the  precepts  of  some  positive  law  are  extended 
or  restricted.  The  equity  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  includes 
as  well  the  Boman  fus  prœtorium  as  our  own  equity;  the 
one  introduced  by  the  edicts  of  the  Prsetors  in  the  way  of  direct 
législation  :  the  other  by  English  Chanceliers,  as  judges  exercis- 
ing  their  extraordinary  jurisdiction.  As  I  shall  hereafber  shew, 
neither  of  thèse  is  a  law  of  a  distinct  class.  The  jus  prcetorvwm 
is  statute  law,  or  law  in  the  direct  form,  emanating  from  a  sub- 
ordinate  législature  :  our  own  equity  is  partly  Âcts  of  Parliament, 
partly  law  introduced  in  the  judicial  manner  by  decrees  of 
exception,  or  décisions  of  an  extraordinary  tribunal  AU  the 
cant  and  jargon  by  which  the  subject  has  been  obscured,  arises 
from  the  name.  This  portion  of  the  law  is  called  equity  ;  and 
equity,  as  denoting  praetorian  and  chancery  law,  is  frequently 
understood  by  talkers  and  writers  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the 
other  and  numerous  meanings  which  are  attached  to  that  slippery 
expression.     By  stating  the  history  of  the  phrase,  I  shall  be 
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enabled  to  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  it  is  involved  :  but  in      Lect. 

XXXI 

order  to  state  the  history  of  the  term  equity,  I  must  explain  the   ^     /    > 
original  meaning  of  jus  gentium^  and  the  meanings  which  may 
afterwards  be  annexed  to  that  term  and  to  the  partly  corre- 
sponding,  partly   disparate    expression,  ju8  ruUurcUe,     I    shall 
accordingly  deal  with  thèse  subjects  in  the  foUowing  order. 

First;  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Différent 
term  fus  gentium,  as  understood  by  the  Boman  lawyers,  before  ^l^"^^ 
they  imported  into  their  own  System  of  positive  law,  notions  or  geiuiwn  at 
principles  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  periods.* 

Seamdiy  ;   Having  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  i-  Ancient 
understood  by  the  earlier  Soman  Lawyers,  I  shall  state  its  La^. 
meaning  as  used  by  Justinian  in  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  or  2.  Classical 
rather  as  used  by  the  jurists  styled  classical,  of  whose  writings, 
or  excerpts  from  whose  writings,  the  Institutes  and  Pandects  are 
principally  composed. 

To  thèse  lawyers,  who  lived  between  the  birth  of  Cicero,  or  of 
his  friend  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Boman  law  owes  the 
regularity  and  symmetry  of  its  form  and  the  matchless  consist- 
ency  of  its  parts.  But  in  spite  of  their  manly  sensé  and  admir- 
able logic,  they  imlucMly  introduced  into  their  expositions  of 
their  own  positive  System,  notions  or  principles  drawn  from  the 
Greek  philosophers,  with  which  empty  declaimers  hâve  been 
hugely  taken,  but  which  hâve  no  connexion  with  the  System  on 
which  they  are  injudiciously  struck,  and  which  we  must  detach 
from  the  fabric  before  we  can  perceive  the  beauty  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  feel  a  due  admiration  for  the  scientific  correctness 
and  élégance  of  its  structure.  Among  thèse  notions  I  am  com- 
pelled  to  rank  the  jtis  gentium,  or  as  it  is  often  termed  jus 
ruUurale,  as  understood  by  the  classical  jurists,  and  as  it  appears 
in  the  Institutes  and  Pandects.  Jus  gentium,  otherwise  jus 
naturcde,  dififers  from  the  juâ  gentium  of  the  earlier  Boman  law, 
and  tallies  with  the  natural  law  of  the  moderns.  Accordingly, 
the  phrase,  as  used  by  the  classical  jurists,  is  ambiguous.  It 
sometimes  dénotes  that  portion  of  positive  law  which  forms  a 
constituent  part  of  every  body  of  law  ;  which  obtains  as  law  in 
every  independent  society  that  has  ascended  to  a  state  of  govem- 
ment  But,  instead  of  denoting  a  portion  of  positive  law,  it 
sometimes  dénotes  the  standard  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  or  speaker,  positive  law  ought  to  conform. 

ThiréUy  ;  From  the  jus  gentium  of  the  older  Boman  law,  3.  Ulpian's 
and  from  the  jus  gentium  or  naturelle  of  the  Classical  Jurists,  I  ^^^  "' 
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shall  advert  to  a  jtis  naturcUe  (a  mirum  jus  naturale  !)  which  I 
take  the  liberty  of  styling  '  Ulpian's  Law  of  Nature/ 

In  two  or  three  excerpts  from  Ulpian  which  are  given  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Fandects,  and  one  of  which  also  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  Justinian's  Institutes,  he  opposes  to  tha,t  fus  gentium 
which  tallies  with  the  law  natural  of  the  modems,  a  certain 
jus  naturale  common  to  man  and  beast: — ^'Jus  quod  natura 
amnia  animalia  docuit' 

This  last-mentioned  jus  ncUurale  (which,  as  I  shall  shew 
hereafter,  accords  with  an  admired  conceit  of  Hooker  and 
Montesquieu)  seems  to  hâve  been  taken  by  the  good  Ulpian  from 
certain  inept  spéculations  of  certain  Stoic  philosophers.  Since 
it  is  peculiar  to  Ulpian,  and  since  no  attempt  to  apply  it  occurs 
in  the  Pandects  or  Institutes,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  the 
natural  Law  of  the  Bomans,  nor  can  it  be  fairly  imputed  to  the 
body  of  the  Classical  Jurists;  who  (heaven  knows)  hâve  enough  to 
answer  for,  in  that  they  adopted  from  the  Greeks  the  other  jus 
naturale,  and  were  thus  the  remote  authors  of  that  modem  Law 
of  Nature  which  has  so  thoroughly  perplexed  and  obscured  the 
sciences  of  Jurispmdence  and  Ethica 

Having  premised  thèse  brief  explanations,  I  proceed  to  the 
jvs  gentium  of  Boman  origin,  or  of  the  Boman  lawyers  who 
preceded  the  Classical  Jurists. 

According  to  the  Boman  Law,  a  member  of  an  independent 
nation,  n>ot  in  alliance  with  the  Boman  people,  had  no  rights  as 
against  Bomans,  or  as  between  himself  and  other  foreigners  or 
aliens.  And  even  a  member  of  an  independent  nation,  th^  ally 
of  the  Boman  People,  had  no  rights  (eis  against  Bomans  or 
foreigners),  except  the  rights  conferred  on  members  of  that  nation 
by  the  provisions  of  the  fœdus  or  alliance. 

When  I  say  that  the  members  of  an  independent  nation,  n>ot 
in  alliance  wUh  the  Roman  People,  had  no  rights  as  against  Bomans 
or  foreigners,  I  understand  the  proposition  with  limitations. 

When  a  member  of  any  such  nation  unis  residing  in  the 
Boman  territory,  it  is  probable  that  his  person  was  protected 
from  violence  and  insuit  :  And,  although  he  was  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring  by  transfer  or  succession,  or  of  suing  upon  any  contract 
into  which  he  had  afifected  to  enter,  goods  actually  in  his  posses- 
sion were  probably  his  goods,  as  against  ail  who  could  shew  no 
title  whatever.  Unless  we  imderstand  the  proposition  with  thèse 
limitations,  a  peregrinus  or  alien,  not  a  socius  or  ally  of  the 
Boman  people,  was  obnoxious  to  murder  and  spoliation  at  every 
instant,  when  dwelling  on  Boman  soil. 
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Roman  territory,  probably  resembled  the  condition  of  an  alien    w     ^     . 
€7iemy,  living  within  the  ligeance  of  our  own  King.     The  latter 
is  protected  &om  bodily  harm  and  spoliation,  althongh  he  is  gene- 
lallj  incapable  of  suing  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  although  it 
is  said  (in  loose  language)  that  he  has  no  rights. 

I  believe  it  is  now  usual,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  for  the 
King  to  grant  a  spécial  permission  to  the  enemy's  subjects  to 
réside  in  the  country  ;  and  under  this  permission  they  hâve  the 
same  rights  as  alien  friends.  But  Lord  Coke  lays  it  down  posi- 
tively,  Ûiat  an  alien  enemy  has  no  rights  ;  by  which  it  can  only 
be  meant  that  he  has  not  the  right  of  suing  in  our  courts,  just 
as  a  person  outlawed  is  commonly  said  to  carry  caput  lupinum, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  kill  him  intentionally  would 
be  murder. 

But,  taking  the  proposition  with  the  limitations  which  I  hâve 
just  suggested,  the  members  of  an  independent  nation,  not  in 
positive  alliance  with  the  Boman  people,  had  no  rights,  which 
the  Boman  Tribunals  would  enforce.  For  although  they  were 
not  posUivdy  enemies  of  the  Boman  People,  neither  were  they 
positively  its  allies  or  friends.  And,  agreeably  to  the  maxim 
which  prevailed  in  every  nation  of  antiquity,  they  were  therefore 
considered  by  the  Boman  Law  as  not  existing. 

This  unsocial  maxim  (of  which  there  are  vestiges  even  in 
Modem  Europe)  obtained  in  the  Boman  Law  &om  the  very 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  âge  of  Justinian.  It  is  laid  down 
bioadly  in  an  excerpt  in  the  Pandects,  '  that  every  people,  not 
in  alliance  with  us,  keep  everything  of  ours  which  they  can 
contrive  to  take  ;  whilst  toe,  in  retum,  appropriate  everything  of 
theirs  which  happens  to  faU  into  our  hands/  'Si  cum  gente  aliquâ 
neque  amicitiam,  neque  hospitium,  neque  fœdua  amidtiœ  cavsâ 
fadum  habemus,  hi  Jiostes  quidem  non  sunt  Quod  autem  ex  nostro 
ad  eos  pervenit,  illorum  fit  ;  et  liber  homo  noster  ab  eis  captus 
servus  fit  eorum.    Idemque  est,  si  ab  illis  ad  nos  aliquid  perveniat.' 

It  may  therefore  be  affîrmed  generally,  that,  according  to 
the  Boman  Law  (and  according  to  the  law  of  every  nation  of 
antiquity),  the  members  of  a  foreign  and  independent  com- 
munity  had  no  Bights  :  Bights  which  they  might  hâve  acquired 
by  virtue  of  any  positive  aUiance,  being  created  specially  by  the 
provisions  of  the  particular  treaty,  and  by  way  of  exception 
fiom  the  exclusive  and  gênerai  maxim. 

From  the  pure  peregrini  or  aliens  (or  from  members   of  Condition 
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foreign  and  iTidependent  nations),  I  tum  to  the  members  of  the 
communities  which  formerly  had  been  independent,  but  which 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Soman  arms,  and  brought  into  a  state 
of  subjection  to  the  Boman  Commonwealth. 

The  members  of  an  independent  conmiunity  subdued  by  the 
Boman  arms,  were  placed  in  a  peculiar  position.  They  were 
not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Eoman  Citizens,  nor  were  they 
reduced  to  the  servile  condition  and  stripped  of  ail  rights. 
Generally  speaking,  they  retained  their  ancient  govemment  and 
their  ancient  laws,  so  far  as  the  continuance  of  those  insti- 
tutions consisted  with  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  Boman 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Digests,  that,  unless  the 
sovereign  législature  has  specifically  directed  the  contrary,  the 
judge  shaU  consult,  in  the  first  instance^  the  law  peculiar  to  the 
particular  région  :  And  that  the  Law  of  Bome  itself  ('  jus  que 
urbs  Boma  utitur  ')  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  case  which  awaits 
décision,  unless  the  law  peculiar  to  the  particular  région  shall 
afiford  no  solution  of  the  légal  difficulty. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  conquered  and  subject 
nations,  the  following  difficulties  inevitably  arose. 

Inasmuch  as  those  conquered  and  subject  nations  were  not 
incorporated  with  the  conquering  and  sovereign  community, 
their  members  had  no  rights  as  against  Boman  Citizens,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ancient  and  strict  law  obtaining  in  Bome  itself.  For, 
during  the  period  in  which  that  law  arose,  those  conquered  and 
subject  nations  were  foreign  and  independent  societies;  and 
agreeably  to  the  unsocial  maxim  which  I  hâve  already  explained, 
their  members  had  no  rights  which  the  Boman  tribunals  would 
enforce. 

And,  agreeably  to  the  same  maxim,  members  of  one  of  those 
nations  had  no  rights  as  against  members  of  another.  For, 
although  those  nations  were  now  subject  to  their  common 
sovereign,  Bome,  they  had  been  foreign  and  independent  nations, 
with  référence  to  one  another,  as  well  as  with  référence  to  the 
dominant  nation  which  had  beaten  and  subdued  them  aU.  In 
conséquence,  therefore,  of  the  maxim  to  which  I  hâve  alluded, 
the  law  peculiar  to  any  of  those  subject  nations  imparted  no 
rights  to  the  members  of  another  community. 

Consequently,  whenever  a  controversy  arose  between  a 
Boman  and  a  Provincial,  or  between  a  provincial  of  one  and 
a  provincial  of  another  Province,  there  was  no  law  applicable  to 
the  case,  and  the  party  who  had  suffered  the  damage  was  left 
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without  redress.     As  between  Bomans  and  provincials,  or  as      Lect. 

XXXI 

between  provincials  of  one  and  provincials  of  another  Province,  > 

the  Boman  Law  afiforded  no  remedy.      For  the  Boman  Law 
âcknowledged  no  rights  in  any  but  Eoman  Citizens. 

In  either  of  tbe  same  cases,  the  particular  law  of  any  par- 
ticular  Province  was  equally  inefficacions.  For  the  people  of 
that  Province  had  been  an  independent  commiinity  ;  whose  law 
(like  that  of  Borne)  âcknowledged  no  rights  in  any  but  its  own 
members. 

To  meet  such  cases,  there  was  a  manifest  necessity  for  a  Création  of 
System  of  rules  which  should  embrace  ail  the  nations  composing  ^^^^ 
the  Boman  Empire:  which  should  serve  as  a  supplerïterU  or  grinus, 
subsidmm  to  the  Iaw  of  Borne  itself,  and  to  each  of  the  varions  ^^^^^: 
Systems  of  provincial  law  obtaining  in  the  conquered  territory.      tice  in 

The  obvions  and  urgent  want  was  supplied  in  the  following  between 

mamier  : Romans 

In  the  earlier  âges  of  Borne,  and  before  she  had  extended  ^ers  of 
her  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  the  inconvenience  which  /toi*»» 
I  hâve  tried  to  explain  inevitably  arose,  in  conséquence  of  the  between 
onsocial  character  of  the  old  Boman  Law,  and  of  the  equally  mei^bers 
exclusive  character  of  the  varions  Systems  of  law  obtaining  in  those 
the   Italian    States   which   the    Boman   people   had   subdued.  ^^Jf^ 
Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  Praetor  (who  judged  in  of  any 
civil  questions  between  Boman  Citizens,  and  agreeably  to  the  law  ^^^®^' 
peculiar  to  the  Urbs  Homo),  a  Prœtor  was  appointed  to  détermine 
the  civil  cases  which  arose  from  the  relations  between  the  vic- 
torious  republic  and  the  subject  or  dépendent  communities. 

This  new  Magistrate  (who  resided  in  Borne  itself,  but  who 
seems  to  hâve  made  periodical  circuits  through  the  conquered 
States  of  Italy)  exercised  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  following 
cases  :  namely — Ist,  in  ail  questions  of  controversies  between 
Boman  citizens  and  members  of  the  Italian  States  which  were 
vassals  and  dependents  of  the  Boman  people  ;  2ndly,  between 
members  of  any  one  of  thèse  vassal  states  and  members  of  any 
other  ;  3rdly,  between  members  of  subject  states  when  residing 
in  Bome  itself;  which  might  be  considered  as  a  distinct  class  of 
questions,  because,  if  the  parties  were  members  of  the  same 
community,  the  dispute  was  properly  decided  by  the  law  of  that 
community. 

This  new  magistrate  was  styled  '  Prœtor  Peregrinus:*  Not 
because  his  jurisdiction  was  restricted  to  questions  between 
foreigrurs;   but   because  the  questions,  over  which  his  juris- 
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Lect.      diction  extended,  arose  nwrt  frequently  between  foreigners  and 
y     /    .   foreigners  than  between  foreigners  and  Boman  Citizens  :  '  Quod 


^fer«mîMe  inter  peregrinos  jus  dicebaf 

In  the  strict  sensé  of  the  term  Peregrùivs,  the  parties,  whose 
causes  he  commonly  detennined,  were  not  peregrini,  or  foreigners, 
but  friends  and  vassals  of  Borne.  But  since  they  had  been 
foreigners  before  their  subjection  to  Borne,  and  had  not  been 
admitted  afterwards  to  the  rights  of  Bomans,  they  were  stiU 
entitled  peregrini  or  foreigners  (as  distinguished  &om  Cives  or 
Boman  Citizens). 

As  I  hâve  remarked  aiready,  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
foreigner  (in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term)  could  regularly 
maintain  a  civil  action  before  any  of  the  Boman  Tribunals. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  Prœtor  Peregrinvs,  the  ancient 
and  ordinary  Praetor  was  styled  (by  way  of  distinction)  Praetor 
Urhanus  :  Partly  because  his  tribimal  was  immovably  fixed  at 
Bome,  and  partly  because  he  decided  between  Bomans  and 
Bomans,  agreeably  to  the  peculiar  law  of  their  own  pré- 
éminent City. 

LawtLà'  From  the  appointment  of  the  Prœtor  Peregrinus,  and  the 

W^(E^    causes  which  led  to  the  création  of  his  new  and  extraordinary 
Père-  office,  I  proceed  to  the  law  which  he  administered. 

In  questions  between  foreigners  and  Bomans,  and  between 
foreigners  of  différent  dépendent  States,  the  first  Prœtor  Pere- 
grinus  must  hâve  begun  with  judging  arbitrarily.  For  neither 
the  law  of  Bome  herself,  nor  the  law  obtaining  in  any  of  the 
vassal  nations,  afforded  a  body  of  rules  by  which  such  questions 
could  be  solved. 

But  a  body  of  subsidiary  law,  applicable  to  such  questions^ 
was  gradually  established  by  the  successive  JEdicts  which  he  and 
his  successors  (imitating  the  Prastores  Urbani)  emitted  on  their 
accession  to  office.  This  subsidiary  law,  thus  established  by  the 
Foreign  Prœtors,  was  probably  framed,  in  part,  upon  gênerai 
considérations  of  gênerai  utility.  But,  in  the  main,  it  seems  to 
hâve  been  an  abstractum  (gathered  by  comparison  and  induction) 
from  the  peculiar  Law  of  Bome  herself,  and  the  varions  peculiar 
Systems  of  the  subject  or  dépendent  nations. 

PerpetuaUy  engaged  in  judging  between  foreigners  and 
citizens  of  Bome,  dnd  between  foreigners  of  différent  dépendent 
States,  thèse  magistrates  were  led  to  compare  the  several  Systems 
of  law  which  obtained  in  the  several  communities  composing  the 
Boman  Empire.     And,  comparing  the  several  Systems  obtaining 
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in  those  seveial  communities,  they  naturallj  extracted  from  those      issm, 
several  Systems  a  System  of  a  libéral  character  ;  free  from  the    ^ 
narrow  peculiarities  of  each  particular  system,  and  meeting  the 
common  necessities  of  the  entire  Boman  World. 

This  body  of  law,  thus  introdnced  by  successive  edicts, 
acquired  the  name  of  juè  gentium^  and  this  was  the  meaning 
origLDally  annexed  to  that  ambiguous  and  obscure  expression. 

It  probably  acquired  this  name  for  one  of  the  following  Originof 
reasons  : — First,  as  extending  to  ail  communities  (including  j^  *^ 
Borne  itself  )  which  formed  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  it  was  tiwm, 
properly  jus  gcTUitum  or  jus  omnium  gerUium,  as  opposed  to  the 
law  peculiar  to  fiome  and  contradistinguished  from  the  law  of  a 
single  dépendent  State.  This  is  the  likeliest  ongin  of  the 
expression.  Secondly,  though  applied  between  Bomans  and 
fordgners,  as  well  as  between  members  of  différent  foreign 
States,  the  questions  or  controversies,  which  it  was  framed  to 
meet,  naturally  arose  plerumque  inter  peregrinos;  but  peregrini 
or  foreigners  when  contradistinguished  from  Romani  cives,  are 
frequently  styled  génies.  Thus,  Cives  and  gentes, — Jews  and 
gentiles, — ^"EXXiyi/cç  koI  Bdpfiapoù, — express  distinctions  pre- 
cisely  similar  ;  they  dénote  persons  other  than  the  countrymen 
of  the  person  employing  them,  as  opposed  to  his  own  country- 
men. Jus  gentium,  thérefore,  does  not  dénote  law  obtaining 
universaUy  or  generaUy,  but  law  conversant  about  gentes  or 
foreigners — namely,  those  foreigners  who  were  subjects  of  the 
Boman  People  and  with  whom  it  was  most  concemed. 

Extending  to  ail  the  nations,  which  composed  the  Boman  Origin  of 
Empire,  and  not  being  pecuUar  to  one  community,  it  was  also  JJ^J,"" 
entitled  jus  asquabile,  jus  œquum  or  ceguitas,  that  is,  universal  or 
gênerai  law  as  opposed  to  partial  or  particular.  Nothing  can 
be  homelier  than  the  origin  of  the  term  equity,  or  less  related 
to  the  jargon  in  which  it  has  subsequently  been  involved.  But 
instead  of  denoting  this  universal  or  equable  law,  œquitas  some- 
times  denoted  conformity  to  that  law;  as  justitia  denoted 
conformity  to  jus.  Since  the  law  denoted  by  the  term  equity, 
or  the  law  conformity  to  which  was  denoted  by  the  term  equity, 
was  a  law  of  an  impartial  or  libéral  character,  equity  came  by  a 
natural  transference  of  signification,  to  mean  faimess.  It  was 
consequently  used  by  every  innovating  judge,  who  sought  to 
cover  his  innovations  by  a  specious  and  imposing  name  ;  and  by 
this  obvions  and  effectuai  artifice,  the  term  was  extended  from 
the  law  established  by  the  prœtores  peregrini,  to  the  law  created 
by  the  ordinary  prsetors,  and  by.  our  own  chanceliers. 

VOL.  a  E 
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LscT.  Afber  the  dominion  of  Borne  had  extended  beyond  Italy, 

AAAA^  ^^  «^fiidiary  Law  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  edicts  of  the 
Extension  Prœtores  peregrini,  was  adopted  and  improved  by  the  Edicts  of 
^en/iwm"  th©  various  Boman  Govemors,  who  (under  the  various  names  of 
treated  by  Proconsuls,  Pwetors,  Proprœtors,  or  Présidents)  represented  the 
tores  père-    Roman  People  in  the  outlt/ing  Provinces. 

grini  to  YoT  the  govemoFS  of  thèse  outlyîng  provinces  (like  the 

lying  pro-    PwBtor  Peiegrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  Italy,  and 

vincea.        ^^  ^^q  proper  magistrates  of  the  Boman  People)  were  tacitly  or 

expressly  authorised  to  legislate,  as  well  as  to  judge;    'jus 

edicere  '  as  well  as  '  dicere/ 

As  between  Provincials  of  his  own  province,  the  govemor  of 
an  outljring  province  regularly  admimstered  the  law  which  had 
obtained  in  the  province  before  its  subjection  to  Borne.  As 
between  Bomans  and  Bomans  residing  within  his  province,  he 
regularly  administered  the  law  peculiar  to  Borne  hersel£  But 
neither  the  peculiar  law  of  his  own  province,  nor  the  peculiar 
law  of  Borne  (in  its  old  and  unsocial  form),  woùld  apply  to  civil 
cases  between  Bomans  and  Provincials  or  between  Provincials 
of  différent  provincea 

In  questions,  therefore,  between  Boman  Citizens  and  Pro- 
vincials, or  between  Provincials  residing  in  his  province  {InU 
belanging  to  différent  provinces),  he  administered  the  subsidiaiy 
law  created  by  the  Prœtores  Peregrini,  or  a  similiar  subsidiary 
Resnmed     law   created   by   himself   or   his   predecessors.     Consequently, 

o^the^sub-  ^^/^^  *^^  ^fi^  *^®  dominion  of  Bome  had  extended  beyond 
sidiary  law  Italy,  a  law  was  administered  in  Italy  (by  the  Prcetores  Père-- 
inetn'       ffrini)  in  aid  of  the  law  peculiar  to  Bome  herself,  or  to  any  of 
Roman       the  Italian  communities  which  Bome  had  subdued.     A/ter  the 
*°^"^'      dominion  of  Bome  had  extended  beyond  Italy,  the  same  or  a 
similar  law  was  administered  in  the  outlying  provinces  (by  their 
respective  Présidents  or  Govemors),  in  aid  of  the  law  peculiar 
to  Bome  herself,  or  of  the  law  obtaining  in  any  of  those  pro- 
vinces before  its  subjection  to  the  conquering  City.     And  this 
subsidiary  law,  thus  administered  in  Italy  and  in  the  outlying 
provinces,  was  applied  to  civil  questions  between  citizens  of 
Bome  and  members  of  the  nations  subject  to  Bome,  or  between 
members  of  any  of  those  nations  and  members  of  any  other. 
ity  of  this  Since  the  want  which  led  to  the  création  of  this  subsidiaiy 

subsidiary  j^^  ^g^  ^j^g  qqj^q  ^  ItoXj  and  the  outlying  Provinces,  and  since 

throngh-  aU  its  inmiediate  authors  were  représentatives  of  the  same 
Swnan  sovereign,  it  naturally  was  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  Boman 
Empire.      World,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  its  sources.     The 
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Présidents  of  the  outlying  provinces  naturally  borrowed  from      Lbct. 
the  Edicts  of  Prcetares  Peregrini  ;  and  the  Prœtores  Peregrini  as 
natuially  adopted  the  improvements  which  the  Edicts  of  those 
Présidents  introduced. 

As  distinguished  from  the  System  of  law  which  was  pecuiiar  This  subai- 
to  Bome  heiself,  and  also  fh)m  the  Systems  of  law  which  were  was^stykd 
respectively  pecuiiar  to  the  subject  or  dépendent  conmiunities,  J^  . 
this  subsidiary  law   was  styled  jtùs  gentitim,  or  jtis  omnium  jus 
gentium  :  the  law  of  cdl  the  nations  (including  the  conquering  <^^^ 
and  sovereign  nation)  which  composed  the  Boman  World.     As  waâ  the 
being  the  law  comm>an  to  thèse  varions  nations,  or  admimstered  "^^^^  ^f 
e^ually  or  umversaily  to  members  of  thèse  varions  nations,  it  the  earlier 
was  also  styled  fus  ceguvmi,  jus  cequabile;  asquitas  :  Though  the  La^îers. 
term  '  csgwUas  '  seems  to  hâve  denoted  properly,  not  this  common 
or  equal  law,  but  conformUy  or  œnsoruiTUie  to  this  conmion  or 
equal  law  ;  as  the  more  extensive  but  analogons  term  justitia 
signifies  conf  ormity  or  consonance  to  any  jus  or  law  of  any  kind 
or  sort     And  the  jus  gentium  which  I  hâve  now  attempted  to 
describe,  was  the  only  jus  gentiwm  that  was  known  to  the  Boman 
Law,  till  the  jus  gentiwm  or  natu/rak,  which  occurs  in  Justinian's 
compilations,  was  imported  into  it,  by  the  jurists  who  are  styled 
Classical,  from  spéculations  of  Greek  Philosophers  on  Law  and 
Morals. 

OriginaUy,  the  jus  gentium  which  I  hâve  attempted  to 
describe,  was  not  parcel  of  the  proper  Boman  Law,  or  the  law 
pecuiiar  to  Borne  hersell 

But  the  first  arose  in  an  âge  comparatively  enlightened,  and 
was  a  product  of  large  expérience  ;  whilst  the  last  had  arisen  in 
an  âge  comparatively  barbarous,  and  was  a  product  of  narrow 
expérience.  The  jus  gentiwm,  therefore,  was  so  conspicuously 
ietter  than  the  proper  Boman  Law  that  naturally  it  gradually 
passed  into  the  latter  ;  or  became  incorporated  with  the  latter. 

It  influenced  the  législation  of  the  Popuius,  Pleibs,  and 
Senate;  it  influenced  the  opinions  held  and  emitted  by  the 
Pmdenies  ;  and  (above  ail)  it  served  as  a  pattem  to  the  Prœtores 
Urhani,  in  the  large  and  fréquent  innovations  which  they  made 
by  their  gênerai  edicts,  upon  the  old,  rude,  and  incommodions 
law  pecuiiar  to  the  Urbs  Bornai, 

So  much  indeed  of  the  jus  gentium  passed  into  the  jus 
prœtoriwm  (or  the  law  which  the  Prœtores  Urbani  created  by 
their  gênerai  edicts),  that  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  latter 
was  probably  transferred  to  it  from  the  former.  It  probably 
was  named  œqmtas  (or  jus  œquum)  after  that  œqual  or  commxm 
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Lect.      law,  from  which  it  had  borrowed  the  bulk  or  a  large  portion  of 
its  provisions. 


-fiquitaa  The  law  formed  by  the  Edicts  of  the  Prœtores  Urhani  (or 

the  tenn.     ^^iq  Prœtors  who  sat  immovably  in  the  Urbs  Eoma,  and  admin- 

istered  justice  between  Boman  Gitizens)  was  commonly  called 

jvs  prœtorium.      But  having  borrowed  laigely  trom  the  jtLs 

gentium,  it  was  also  styled,  Uke  the  jtùs  gentium,  '  œquUas  :'  A 

name  which  was  extended  to  it  the  rather,  for  this  reason  : — 

that  cequUas  had  become  synonymous  with  gênerai  lUility  ;  and 

that  the  jus  prœtorium  (when  contrasted  with  the  old  law,  to 

which  it  was  a  corrective  and  supplément)  was  dîstinguished  by 

a  spirit  of  impartiality  or  faimess,  or  by  its  regard  for  the 

interests  of  the  weak  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  strong  : 

e,g,,  It  enlarged  the  rights  of  women  :  gave  to  the  JUiiis  familial 

rights  against  the  father  ;  to  the  members  of  the  subject  States 

rights  against  Boman  Gitizens. 

Ju8  GivUe  Now  after  the  incorporation  of  the  jus  gentium  with  the 

"3S^^  proper  Law  of  the  Urbs  Bom/i,  the  latter  was  distinguishable, 

Oa^     and  was  often  distinguished,  into  two  portions— namely,  the  jus 

origùT^^    çerUium  which  had  been  incorporated  with  it,  and  that  remnant 

Near  equi-  of  the  older  law  which  the  jus  gentium  had  not  superseded. 

that  dis-      -^s  beiug  propér  or  pecuUar  to  the  Gity  of  Bome,  this  remnant 

tinction  to  of  the  older  law  (when  contradistinguished  from  the  jus  gentium) 

etjuaprœ-  was  styled  jus  civile:  that  is  to  say,  the  proper  or  peculiar  Law 

torium*      q{  ^-[^^l^  Civitos  or  Independent  State.     Though  (as  I  shaU  shew 

hereafber)  jus  civile  (taken  in  a  larger  meaning)  included  the 

whole  of  the  Boman  Law  :  the  jus  gentium  which  it  had  borrowed, 

as  well  as  the  jus  civile  (taking  the  expression  in  the  narrower 

meaning)  upon  which  the  jus  gentium  had  been  superinduced. 

This  distinction  between  jus  civile  et  gentium  (as  denoting 
différent  portions  of  the  more  récent  Boman  Law)  nearly  tallied 
with  the  distinction  between  jus  civile  et  prœtorium.  For  first  ; 
Though  much  of  the  jus  Prastorium  (or  the  law  introduced  by 
the  edicts  of  the  Prœtores  Urhani)  was  not  suggested  to  its 
authors  by  the  jus  gerUium,  rnost  of  it  was  naturally  formed 
upon  the  model  or  pattem  which  that  jus  cequum  presented  to 
imitation. 

Secondly  ;  although  the  incorporation  of  the  latter  with  the 
Law  of  the  Urhs  Borna,  was  partly  accomplished  by  acts  of  the 
Populus,  Plebs,  and  Senate,  still  it  was  principally  effected 
through  the  edicts  of  the  Urban  Prsetors  :  By  whom  (as  I  shall 
shew  in  a  future  Lecture)  the  business  of  Givil  Législation  was 
mainly  carried  on. 
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Now  as  most  of  ^ki^jvjè'prastorivjm  consisted  oijv^  gentium,  and  Leot. 
as  most  of  the  jus  geîUium  (imported  into  the  Boman  Law)  was  ^  ^  > 
imported  by  the  edicts  of  those  Prsetors,  it  is  not  wonderful  or 
lemarkable  (considering  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  language 
is  usually  constructed)  that  jus  Frœtorium  and  jus  gentium  were 
consideied  synonymous  expressions: — that  the  distinction  be- 
tween  jus  civile  et  jus  gentium,  and  the  distinction  between  jus 
civile  et  jus  prcetorium,  were  considered  as  équivalent  distinctions 
(although,  in  truth,  they  were  disparate). 

And  (for   the   seune   reason)  the  extension   of  the   term  iEqmtas. 
*œquitas'  was  restricted   to  the  jus  prœtorium;    though   the 
tenu  might  hâve  been  extended  to  a  lex,  or  a  Senatus-canstdtum 
which  had  borrowed  its  provisions  or  principle  from  the  jus 
gentium. 

The  jus  gentium  therefore  of  the  earlier  Soman  Lawyers, 
was  the  common  law  of  the  community  composing  the  Boman 
world,  as  contradistingoished  to  the  particular  Systems  which 
were  respectively  peculiar  to  those  several  communities  or  gentes. 

But  in  conséquence  of  this  incorporation  of  the  jus  gentium  Absorp- 
with  the  law  peculiar  to  the  Urhs  Borna,  the  jus  gentium,  as  a  «^iumby 
separate  System,  eventually  disappeared.    For  the  proper  Boman  proper  law 
Law,  having  adopted  and  absorbed  it^  became  applicable  to  the  Roma, 
cases  which  it  had  been  made  to  meet  :  That  is  to  say,  to  civil 
questions  between  Citizens  of  Bome  and  members  of  the  com- 
munities which  Bome  had  subdued,  or  between  members  of  any 
of  those  communities  and  members  of  any  other.     And,  by 
conséquence,  the  office  of  the  Frœtor  Feregrinus  thereafter  fell 
into  disuse;  and  the  Edicts  of  the  Présidents  in  the  varions 
provinces   were    thereafter   exclusively   occupied   with   purely 
provincial  interests. 

The  Boman  Law   having  absorbed    the  jus  gentium,  and  Cauâesof 
tending  in  every  direction  to  universality,  had  now  put  oflf  much  r^^° 
of  ita  exclusive  character.     Although  that  older  portion  of  it,  Law  for  a 
which  was  marked  with  the  distinctive  name  of  jus  civile,  was  jiJ^^  or 
stdll  the  peculiar  law  of  Boman  Citizens,  much  of  the  later  law  jjnivereal 
introduced  by  the  people  and  Senate,  and  more  of  the  law 
established  by  the  Urban  Praetors,  was  adapted  to  the  common 
necessities  of  the  entire  Boman  world.     Hence  the  Law  of  the 
Urhs  SoTua  (though  originally  the  peculiar  law  of  the  dominant 
City)  was  applied  (in  svisidium)  to  cases  between  Provincials, 
although  the  contending  parties  were  members  of  the  same 
province,  and  were  actually  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  peculiar 
tribunal     Owing  to  the  character  of  universality  which  it  thus 
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Lectt.  acquired,  and  which  was  afterwards  heigbtened  by  the  labours 
of  the  Claasical  Jurists,  the  Boman  Law  (though  the  law  of  a 
single  people  living  in  a  remote  âge)  bas  obtained  as  auxiliaiy 
law  in  the  nations  of  Modem  Europe,  or  bas  been  incorpoiated 
with  their  own  peculiar  Systems. 

And  hère  I  would  remark  that  a  common  law  or  jva  œgwim, 
nearly  resembling  the  jvs  gentium  in  question,  bas  obtained  in 
abnost  every  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*^  For  every 
System  which  is  common  to  a  Umited  number  of  nations,  or  to 
ail  the  members  of  a  single  nation,  is  a  jus  gerUium  (as  the 
phrase  was  understood  by  the  earlier  Boman  Lawyers)  when 
opposed  to  the  particidar  Systems  of  those  several  communities, 
or  to  the  particular  bodies  of  law  obtaining  in  that  one 
community. 

Wherever,  in  short,  there  coexist  various  Systems  of  par- 
ticular law,  and  a  gênerai  system,  there  is  a  jus  gentium  (in  the 
sensé  of  the  older  Boman  Lawyers). 

From  the  jus  gentium  of  the  older  Boman  Law  I  pass  to 
the  jtcs  gentivm,  otherwise  jus  naturale,  of  the  Institutes  and 
Fandects. 

The  jus  gentium  or  naturale  of  the  Listitutes  and  Fandects 
compiled  by  Justinian,  bas  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  jus 
gevUium  explained  above.  The  jus  gentium  of  the  Institutes 
and  Fandects  was  imported  into  the  Boman  Law  from  the 
Systems  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  by  the  jurists  styled 
classical  :  that  is,  the  jurists  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  birth  of  Cicero,  and  the  reign  or 
death  of  the  Emperor  Âlexander  Severus,  and  of  whose  writings 
the  Institutes  and  Fandects  are  ahnost  entirely  composed. 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  is  generaUy,  I  believe, 
considered  the  first  of  the  classical  jurists  ;  Ulpian,  who  held 

^  (Kg.)  Roman   Law  as  subsidiary  America,   which  ia  applied  by  Fédéral 

law  of  a  limited  number  of  modem  na-  Courts  in  cases  over  wnich  the  Gonstita. 

tions.     General  Feudal  Law  (or  abstrac-  tion  bas  fldven  them  jurisdiction,  in  de- 

<«^m  contained  in  Libri  Feudorum)  as  fanlt  of  law  made  or  specified  by  the 

subsidiaiy  law  of  a  limited  number  of  Constitution  or  by  Gongress. 

modem  (or  middle  âge)  nations.  Common  Law  of  England,  as  origin- 

Jus  commune  Oermaniettmf  since  the  ally  understood:   though  original  ide« 

dissolution  of  the  Empire.  now    eut   down   to    Law    judiciary — 

Law  Mercantile.  not  made  on  statutes — administered  hy 

Canon  Law.  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  obtaining 

Jus    commune    Oermanicum,    before  as  Law  throughout  the  Realm. 

dissolution  of  Empire.  Falck,  §  124.      Blackstone,   toI.   iL 

Law  contained  in  General   Prussian  44  ;  vol.  iy.  67. 

Code.  Du  Ponceau's  Jurisdiction  of  Fédéral 

Common  Law  of  United   States  of  Courts. 
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the  post  of  Prsefectus  annonœ  and  other  offices  under  Alexander      Lect. 
Severus^  dosed  the  séries.    They  are  esteemed  classical  probably    ^ 
because  many  of  them  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustns  or  in  the    • 
classical  âges  which  immediately  succeeded  him,  and  those  who 
lived  at  a  later  period  retained  the  classical  manner.     The  latin 
of  Ulpian,  though  too  declamatory  for  my  taste,  is  by  many 
esteemed  the  best  latin  in  the  Pandects. 

It  is  said  in  the  Pandects  and  Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  The  dis- 
aiso  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  (from  which  Jnstinian's  Institutes  j^  civile 
were  principally  copied),  that  every  independent  nation  bas  a  "l^/^ 
positive  law  and  morality  ('  leges  et  mores  '),  which  are  peculiar  jus  g&n- 
to  itself,  of  which  the  given  community  is  the  source  or  inunedi-  ^?^,  ^ 
.  âte  author,  and  which,  as  being  peculiar  to  that  given  community  made  by 
or  eivitas,  may  be  styled  aptly  fus  cwUe  :  But  that  every  nation,  i^i^^J^ 
moreover,  has  a  positive  law  and  morality  which  it  shares  with  and  occars 
every  other  nation  ;  of  which  a  natural  reason  is  the  source  or  ^[^>s 
immédiate  author  ;  and  which,  as  being  observed  by  ail  nations,  compila- 
may  be  styled  aptly  'Jus  gentium'  or  *jus  omnium  gentium' 

*  Omnes  populi,  qui  legibus  et  moribus  reguntur,  partim  suo 
proprio,  partim  commimi  omnium  hominum  jure  utuntur.  Nam 
quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jus  constituit,  id  ipsius  proprium 
est,  vocaturque  jus  civile  ;  quasi  jus  proprium  ipsius  civitatis. 
Quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  constituit,  id 
apud  omnes  populos  perseque  custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium  ; 
quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gentes  utuntur/ 

And  the  jus  gentium  described  in  the  foregoing  passage  is 
described  in  other  passages  in  the  Pandects  and  Institutes  as 
the  'commune  omnium  hominum  (sive  civitatum)  jus:'  the 
'  antiquius  jus  quod  cum  ipso  génère  humano  proditum  est  :'  the 
'  natnrale  jus  quod  vocatur  jus  gentium  ;  quod  divinâ  quâdam 
providentiâ  constitutum,  semper  firmum  atque  immutabile  per- 
manet' 

It  is  manifest,  moreover,  from  the  language  of  thèse  passages 
that  the  jus  gentium,  occurring  in  Jnstinian's  compilations  is  the 
nataral  or  divinum  jus  which  occurs  in  the  vmtings  of  Cicero  ; 
and  which  Cicero  himself,  as  well  as  the  Classical  Jurists,  who 
probably  were  influenced  by  his  example,  borrowed  from  the 
^wrucov  Bltc€uov,  or  natural  rule  of  right,  conceived  by  Greek 
speculators  on  Law  and  Morals. 

I  remarked  just  now,  that  the  jus  prœtorium,  or  the  Law 
created  by  the  gênerai  edicts  of  the  Prsetores  Urbani,  borrowed 
the  bulk,  or  a  large  portion  of  its  provisions,  from  the  jus  gentium 
{or  jus  cBquum  or  commtme),  which  was  properly  of  Roman  origin. 
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Lect.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  Cicero's  jus  naturale 

XXXI  •  . 

.    "      ^  is  opposed  to  the  jws  prœtorium,  and  therefore,  to  the  fus  gerUium 


which  was  properly  of  Eoman  origin.  as  weU  as  to  the  law  wMch 

the  fus  prœtorium  modified,  and  which  was  strictly  peculiar  to 

the  Urbs  Eoma. 

'Non  a  duodecim  tabulis  (says  Cicero,)  neque  a  Praetoris 

edicto,   sed   penitus,    ex   intima    philosophiâ,   hanrienda   jnris 

disciplina.' 
The  dis-  It  seems  to  follow  ftom  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the 

betwèen  distinction  between  fus  civile  and  fus  gentium,  which  occnrs  in 
jus  civile  Justinian's  compilations,  is  spéculative  rather  than  practical; 
^/^  and  that  the  Classical  Jurists  introduced  it  into  their  treatises 
which  oc-    on  the  Boman  Law,  rather  to  display  their  acquaintance  with 

curs  in  A     «f  X 

Justin-  thô  ethical  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  than  because  it  was  a  fit 
ian's  com-    basis  for  a  superstructure  of  légal  conclusions. 

dualious 

18  spécula-  Accordingly,  a  légal  inference  drawn  &om  the  distinction 

tive  rather  jg  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  Justinian's  compilations  ; 

than  prac-  •'  •'  x-  » 

tical.  though,  since  the  distinction  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Pandects  and  Institutes,  and  is  there  announced  to  the  reader 
with  a  deal  of  formality  and  pother,  one  might  naturally  think 
it  the  forerunner  to  a  host  of  important  conséquences. 
Modes  of  In  the  Institutes,  indeed,  of  Justinian  (following  the  Insti- 

îi^^'  tûtes  of  Gains),  titles,  or  modes  of  acquisition,  are  divided  into 
jure  ciyUi,  cvoU  and  noJtv/rcdy  or  modes  of  acquisition  ex  fure  dvili  and 
gentium^^^  modes  of  acquisition  ex  fwre  gerUium:  the  former,  it  is  said, 
being  a  peculiar  offspring  of  the  System  of  positive  law 
pecuUar  to  the  Boman  Civiios  ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  said,  being 
sanctioned  legaUy  in  ail  political  societies,  and  sanctioned 
morally  or  by  custom  in  aU  societies  whatever.  But  this 
division  of  modes  of  acquisition  is  not  followed  by  a  single 
inference.  And  (what  is  equally  remarkable)  the  modes  of 
acquiring  dbligationes,  or  fura  in  personam,  are  not  divided  in 
the  same  manner  ;  though  of  thèse  also,  some  are  common  to 
ail  or  most  Systems  of  law,  and  others  (such  as  stipuicUio)  strictly 
peculiar  to  the  Boman  law  :  while  if  the  classification  had  been 
important  l^ally,  it  would  hâve  been  found  in  both  classes  of 
modes  of  acquisition.  In  truth  the  distinction  between  fus 
geTvtiwm  and  fus  civile,  as  thus  understood,  is  of  no  conséquence 
at  ail  in  the  Boman  law.  Certain  obligations,  the  Boman  jurists 
do  style  natural,  but  the  word  has  hère  a  singular  and  peculiar 
meaning:  it  dénotes  certain  obligations  which  are  imperfect, 
which  the  law  will  not  enforce.-  In  certain  cases  the  law  is 
said  to  reprobate  a  particular  transaction,  but  will  not  set  aside 
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the  transaction  if  done  agsdnst  the  law  ;  and  though  the  party  may  Lect. 
be  morally  boiind  to  make  restitution  of  ariy  advantage  which  he 
may  acquire  by  the  transaction  which  the  law  reprobates,  the 
law  will  not  enforce  the  obligation.  It  is  then  styled  a  natural 
obligation.  For  instance,  a  gambling  transaction  is  said  to  be 
void,  and  to  be  reprobated  by  the  law  ;  but  if  the  party  has 
paid  a  gambling  debt,  he  cannot  afterwards  recover  it 

The  only  instance  occurring  to  me,  in  which  a  conséquence 
is  built  upon  the  distinction  between  the  jvjè  civile  and  jus 
gerUium,  is  the  différence  which  I  hâve  formerly  mentioned 
between  crimes  with  référence  to  the  cases  in  which  ignorantia 
juris  is  an  excuse.  Fersons  belonging  to  the  classes  quitus  per- 
missum  est  jura  ignarare,  are  not  excused  if  they  hâve  com- 
mitted  an  offence  against  jtcs  gentium  or  ncUurale;  for  jus 
geiUium  being  known  naturcUi  rcUiane,  or  by  a  moral  sensé  or 
instinct,  the  party  must  hâve  known  that  he  was  violating  the 
law  of  nature,  and  must  hâve  surmised  that  he  was  violating  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  the  plea  of  ignorance  therefore  must  be 
false.  In  this  case  a  set  of  inferences  are  deduced  from  the 
distinction,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  which  I  can  find. 

The  distinction  between  jus  civile  and  jus  prœûarium,  is  just 
as  penetrating  and  as  pregnant  with  conséquences  as  our  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity.  But,  as  a  légal  distinction, 
that  otjus  civile  and  jus  gentiu/m  is  nearly  barren. 

The  jus  ncUurale  or  gentium  of  the  classical  jurists,  like  the  Doable 
law  natiiral  of  their  modem  imitators,  is  ambiguous.  It  some-  ^^"^«^^ 
times  means  that  portion  of  positive  law  which  is  a  constituent  naturaie, 
part  of  ail  positive  Systems,  and  sometimes  the  standard  to 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  law  should  con- 
form.  For  example,  slavery  in  certain  passages  of  the  classical 
jurists,  is  said  to  exist  jure  naturali  or  jure  gentium  ;  for  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  common  to  ail  nations  with  which  the 
Bomans  were  acquainted.  But,  in  other  passages,  it  is  asserted 
that  ail  men  are  naturally  free,  and  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  [is  répugnant  to  the  law  of  nature.  Now,  the  law  of 
nature  which  authorized  slavery  and  that  which  repugns  it 
cannot  be  the  same  law  of  nature,  but  must  be  set  or  established 
by  hostile  natxires.  In  the  one  case,  the  writers  were  speaJdng 
of  that  which  is  actuaUy  an  intégral  portion  of  ail  positive  law  ; 
in  the  other,  they  were  probably  speaking  of  law  as  it  should 
be,  and  styled  the  stfuidard  to  which  it  ought  to  conform,  the 
law  of  nature.  Again,/ttô  dvUe  is  defined  by  Ulpian  and  others 
as  '  quod  neque  in  totum  a  naturali  vel  gentium  recedit,  nec  per 
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LK<j       omnia  ei  servit  :  Quod  itaque  effidmus.  cum  aUquid  addimus  vel 
.  dettahimus  juri  communi  V     Now,  the  jus  naturale  or  getUium 


as  meaning  an  actual  part  of  ail  Systems  of  positive  law,  is  not 
susceptible  of  detraction  or  abrogation.  It  iafus  naturale  or  fus 
qyuo  om/nes  gentes  uturUur  ;  precisely,  because  it  is  in  force  every- 
where.  If  it  were  abrogated  in  any  system,  it  would  lose  the 
universality  which  is  essential  to  its  existence.  The  phrase^ 
therefore,  must  hère  mean  something  else  ;  probably  the 
standard,  the  law  of  6od,  as  indicated  naturali  ratione. 
0(Ju8  Before  I  conclude,  I  shall  advert  to  certain  meanings  of  fus 

^J'^j^y.  gevUiumi  différent  from  those  which  I  hâve  explained.  It  some- 
ing  inter-  times  seems  to  include  positive  morality,  as  well  as  positive 
morality.  1*^>  especially  that  part  of  positive  morality  which  is  styled 
international  law,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  constituent 
portion  of  ail  positive  morality.  As  including  ail  law,  and  ail 
morality  supposed  to  be  gênerai  or  universel,  the  phrase  jvs 
gerUium  necessarily  includes  that  morality  which  exists  inter 
gentes,  It  is  not  certain  that  the  phrase  is  ever  used  in  this 
sensé  by  the  Boman  Jurists,  but  certainly  livy  and  Sallust  so 
employ  it.  International  law  is  styled  by  Gaius,  as  by  Grotiiis 
and  others  of  the  modems,  jus  bdli  ;  by  other  Boman  jurists  it 
is  termed  jusfedale;  and  even  by  Livy  and  Sallust /i^^  ^eri^wm 
is  not  applied  specially  to  international  law,  though  it  includes 
that  with  many  other  objects. 

In  some  modem  treatises,  almost  any  System  of  law  which 
enters  into  many  positive  Systems,  is  styled  jtis  gentium.  Spel- 
man,  for  example,  styles  the  feudal  law  the  fus  gentium  or  law 
of  nature  of  this  western  world.  The  same  notion  which  the 
Soman  Jurists  expressed  by  the  term  is  hère  applied  on  a 
différent  scale.  In  the  same  manner  the  name  fus  gentium 
might  be  given  to  the  Soman  Law  as  applied  in  the  states  of 
modem  Europe,  since  it  forms  a  part  of  almost  ail  their  Systems 
of  law. 
Ulpian'B  Agreeably  to  the  plan  which  I  hâve  sketched  in  the  outset 

jusnatu-  Qf  ijijjg  lecture,  I  should  next  examine  the  fus  naturaie,  which  I 
style,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Ulpicm's  law  of  nature — a  law 
which,  according  to  him,  is  common  to  man  and  beast;  and 
which  he  contradistinguishes  from  that  fus  gentium  or  natv/rcUe, 
which  talUes  with  the  law  natural  of  modem  jurists  and 
moralists. 

But  since  Ulpian's  law  natural  is  peculiar  to  himself,  since 
it  only  occurs  in  two  or  three  passages  of  Justinian's  Institutes 
and  Pandects,  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  WMtter,  or  even 
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XXXI 


upon  the  /orm,  of  the  Eoman  Law,  I  shall  not  occupy  your      }^^\ 
lime  with  it 

Did  it  not  stand  at  the  heginning  of  the  Institutes  and 
Pandects,  and  were  it  not  the  source  of  certain  conceits  which 
hâve  gotten  good  snccess,  I  should  hâve  dismissed  it  withont 
examination.  But  since  it  occupies  the  foremost  place  in 
Jufitinian's  Institutes  and  Pandects,  and  since  it  is  manifestly 
the  groundwork  of  moie  imposing  nonsense,  it  possesses  an 
extrinsic  or  accidentai  importance  which  demands  a  passing  and 
biief  notice. 


LECTUEE   XXXII. 

LAW  NATURAL  AND  POSITIVE. 

Fbom  the  foÂ  gerdium  of  the  earlier  Boman  Lawyers  I  proceed      Lbct. 
to  the  distinction  of  positive  law  into  natural  ai\d  positive,  as"|  ^ 
the  distinction  is  commonly  understood  by  modem  writers  on  The  dis- 

j  tinction 

jurisprudence.  of  positive 

The  rationale  of  this  distinction  may,  perhaps,  be  conceived  ^T^® 
and  expressed  in  the  following  manner.  and  posi- 

The  positive  laws  of  any  political  community  are  divisible  *^^^^*®jj 
into  two  kinds  :  nnder- 

Some  it  would  probably  observe  as  moral  or  customary\  Jj^,^^ 
raies,  although  it  were  a  natvral  society  (or  a  society  not  writers  on 
political),  and  although  it  were  also  in  the  savage  state  which  ^^.^' 
commonly  accompanies  the  absence   of  political  govemment  Hatwnaîe 
For  they  rest  upon  grounds  of  utility  which  are  strikingly  onction.* 
obvions;    and  which    extend,  moreover,  through  ail  societies 
(natural  or  political,  savage  or  refined).     The  positive  laws,  for 
example,  which,  in  political  societies,  shield  the  lives  of  the 
citizens,  are  admitted  as  moral  rules,  and  commonly  are  observed 
as  such,  even  by  the  members  of  the  natural  societies  which 
hâve  not  ascended  from  the  savage  state. 

There  are  others  of  the  positive  laws  obtaining  in  a  political  \ 
community,  which  it  wpuld  not  observe  as  moral  or  customary 
rules,  if  it  were  a  natural  society,  and  were  also  in  the  savage 
condition.  For  some  of  the  positive  laws  obtaining  in  a  political 
conmiimity,  suppose  that  the  given  community  is  a  political 
community  ;  and  theiefore  could  not  obtain  in  it  if  it  were  a 
natural  society.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  positive  laws  which 
détermine  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  mimsters  of  justice,  and 
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\^u  »  of  the  other  political  or  public  persons  subordinate  to    the 
sovereign  government. 

Some,  moreover,  of  the  positive  laws  obtaining  in  a  political 
community,  woulcl  probably  be  useless  to  a  natural  society 
which  had  not  ascended  from  the  savage  state.  And  others 
which  might  be  useful  even  to  such  a  society,  it  probably  would 
not  observe  ;  inasmnch  as  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  which 
had  prevented  its  submission  to  poUtical  government,  would 
probably  prevent  it  from  observing  every  rule  of  conduct  that 
had  not  been  f orced  upon  it  by  the  coarsest  and  most  imperious 
necessity. 

The  positive  laws,  therefore,  of  any  political  community  are 
divisible  into  two  kinds. 

I        Some  it  would  probably  observe  as  moral  or  customary  rules, 

'  although  it  were  a  society  not  political,  and  also  had  not  ascended 

from  the  savage  state.     Others  it  certainly  or  probably  would 

iM>t  so  observe,  if  it  were  a  natural  society,  and  were  also  in  the 

savage  condition. 

The  positive  laws,  moreover,  of  any  political  community  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  following  manner  : 

Some  are  peculiar  or  proper  to  that  single  political  com- 
/  munity,  or,  at  least,  £U*e  not  common  to  aU  political  communities. 
'  Others  are  common  to  ail  political  communities,  or  form  a 
constituent  part  of  every  positive  System- 
But  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  laws  which  obtain  as 
,  positive  laws  in  ail  political  communities,  would  obtain  as  moral 
rules  in  any  political  community,  although  it  were  a  natural 
society,  and  living  in  the  savage  condition.    For,  since  there  are 
political  communities  that  scarcely  hâve  ascended   from  the 
savage  state,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  thèse  laws  rest  upon 
grounds  of  utility  which  are  strictly  universal  and  also  strikingly 
obvions  :  which  extend  through  ail  societies  (natural  or  political, 
savage  or  refined),  and  which  even  a  natural  society,  în  the  rudest 
condition  of  humanity,  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive. 

Now  the  positive  laws  which  are  common  to  ail  political 
communities,  and  which,  moreover,  are  universally  and  palpably 
useful,  are  apparently  the  '  natural  laws  '  usually  contemplated 
by  modem  writers  on  jurisprudence  when  they  mean  by  the 
expression  *  natural  laws  '  a  kind  of  the  laws  that  are  properly 
the  subject  of  their  science. 

The  rationale  of  the  distinction  of  positive  laws  into  natural 
laws  and  positive  laws,  may  therefore  be  stated  thus. 

)  The  former  are  common  to  ail  political  societies,  in  the 
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f  cbs^cter  of  positive  laws  :  and  being  palpably  useful  to  every     Leot. 
Society  whatever,  they  are  common  to  ail  societies,  political  or    ^     ^     . 
natural,  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  moral  rules. 

The  latter  are  not  common,  as  positive  laws,  to  ail  political 
societies  ;  or  tbougb  they  be  common,  as  positive  laws,  to  ail 
political  societies,  they  are  not  common,  as  moral  rules,  to  ail 
societies  (political  or  natural). 

And  hère  I  would  remark  that  the  natural  law  in  question  This  natu- 
when  considered  as  positive  law,  is  closely  analogous  to  the  jas  pogi^ve  " 
gentium  of  the  earlier  Eoman  Lawyers,  and  to  any  of  the  Systems  law,  is 
of  common  or  gênerai  law  which  resemble  their  jti8  gentium.  anXgous 
For  the  natural  law  in  question  is  the  conunon  positive  law  of  I*®  ^^ 
ail   independent  nations;  and  the  jus  gentium  of  the  earlier ^^it^mof 
Boman  Lawyers,  or  any  of  the  Systems  of  gênerai  law  which  ^  earlier 
resemble  their  jus  gentium,  is  a  common  positive  law  of  a  com-  Lawyers, 
paratively  restricted  extension:    being   common  to  a  limited  ^^' 
number  of  independent  nations,  or  common  to  ail  the  members 
of  a  single  independent  nation. 

But  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  natural  law  of  modem  Natnral 
writers  on  jurisprudence  (like  the  jus  gentium  or  natu/rdU  which  modems, 
occurs  in  Justinian's  Compilations),  is  not  restricted  to  positiva  andjiw 
laws,  but  comprises  merely  moral,  or  merely  customary  rules|  juatinian's 
It  comprises  every  rule  which  is  common  to  cM  societies,  though  compila- 
the  rule  may  not  obtain,  as  positive  law,  in  ail  political  com-  embrâce 
munities,  or  in  any  political  community.     And  consequently,  ^^J^^ 
the  natural  law  of  those  modem  writers  (like  the  jus  gentium  or  (especially 
ncUwrale  which  occurs  in  those  Compilations),  embraces  ail  the  tionaîf  as 
laws  (or  rules  of  positive  morality)  which  are  styled  international  \well  as 
laws,  or  the  laws  of  nations.     Or,  rather,  it  embraces  ail  those  {|^^43^^ 
rules  of  international  morality,  which  are  not  observed  exclu- 
sively  by  a  limited  number  of  nations,  but  obtain,  or  are  deemed 
to  obtain,  between  ail  nations  whatsoever. 

The  jus  gentium,  therefore,  which  occurs  in  Justinian's  Com- 
pilations, is  a  much  larger  expression  than  '  the  law  of  nations  ' 
as  meaning  international  law,  or  the  law  which  obtains  between 
nations.  International  morality  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  jus 
gentium  in  question  ;  since  it  comprises  every  rule  (be  it  positive 
and  moral,  or  be  it  exclusively  moral)  which  is  common  to  ail 
societies  (political  or  natural).  *  Jus  feciale  '  or  'jus  belli  et  pads'  - 
and  not  'juA  geidiuml  or  the  '  law  of  nations,'  is  the  name  which 
is  always  given  to  international  morality,  by  the  Eoman  lawyers 
themselves. 

^  Falck,  283,  79  ;  Hugo,  Enc.  p.  279  ;  Gaii  Gomm.  iii.  94. 
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Lect. 
XXXII 

Argument 
for  the  dis- 
tinction of 
}>ositiye 
aw  and 
morality 
into  TiatU' 
rcU  and 
positive  : 
with  pur- 
poseless- 
ness  of  it, 
if  mènerai 
utûitybe 
the  only 
index  to 
Lawof 
Deity  or 
Nature. 


I  have  stated  the  modem  distinctioii  of  positive  laws  (which 
includes  a  similar  distinction  of  merely  moral  rules)  into  ruxtural 
and  positive  (or  natural  and  simplj  positive).  But  since  the 
distinction,  apparently,  is  ntterly  or  nearly  useless  (though  it 
rests  upon  a  real  différence  between  those  laws  and  rules),  I  will 
now  add  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  it,  a  short  notice  of  the 
argument  by  which  it  commonly  is  maintained. 

That  current  argument  may  be  put  in  the  foUowing  manner  : 

There  are  positive  rules  of  conduct  (légal  and  moral,  or  ex- 
dusivdy  moral),  which  obtain  universally,  or  are  observed  by  ail 
societies.  But,  since  they  obtain  universally,  they  must  have 
been  made  or  shaped,  by  their  human  authors,  on  laws  of  the 
Deity  or  Nature  which  were  known  to  those  authors  through  an 
instinct.  For  varjdng  and  fallible  reason,  as  merely  informed 
and  advised  by  gênerai  utility  or  expedience,  could  not  have 
determined  ail  societies  to  the  adoption  and  observance  of  the 
same  body  of  rules.  And  the  inference  is  confirmed  by  this 
further  considération  ;  and  thèse  rules  are  observed  concurrently 
by  unconnected  societies  of  men  who  have  not  ascended  from 
the  Savage  condition  ;  whose  intelligence  is  scarcely  superior  to 
that  of  the  lower  animais  ;  and  whose  imbécile  reason,  as  left  to 
the  xmcertain  guidance  of  gênerai  utility,  could  hardly  have  con- 
ducted  them  to  a  perfectiy  uniform  resuit. 

The  human  authors,  therefore,  of  thèse  universal  rules,  copied 
them  from  divine  originals  :  which  divine  originals  were  known 
to  those  human  authors,  not  through  fallible  reason  led  by  a 
fallible  guide,  but  through  an  instinct  or  sensé,  or  through  im- 
médiate consciousness. 

But  since  their  human  authors  copied  them  from  divine 
originals,  which  were  known  to  those  human  authors  through  a 
perfectiy  infallible  index,  they  are  not  so  properly  rules  of  hwman 
position  or  establishment,  as  rules  proceeding  immediately  fixDm 
the  Deity  himself,  or  the  intelligent  and  rational  Nature  which 
animâtes  and  directs  the  universe.  They  are  properly  natural 
rules,  or  rules  created  immediately  by  Nature  or  the  Deity, 
although  the  men  who  are  deemed  their  authors  have  armed  them 
with  additional  sanctions,  légal  or  moral 

But  there  also  are  positive  rules  (légal  and  moral,  or  exclu- 
sively  moral),  which  are  Tiot  universal  And  since  thèse  rules 
are  not  universal,  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  that  they  were 
copied  fix)m  divine  originals,  or  from  divine  originals  as  known 
instinctively  and  infallibly.  They  either  were  not  copied  from 
divine  or  natural  originals;   or  they  were  copied  from  such 
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oiigmals,  as  conjectured  by  the  imperfect  light  of  gênerai  utility  or      Lbct. 
expérience.    Consequently,  they  certainly  or  probably  are  of  purely   ^ 
human  position  :  and  therefore  may  aptly  be  opposed  to  universel 
and  natural  rules»  by  the  epithet  of  positive  or  merdy  positive. 

Though  I  shall  not  examine  the  argument  which  I  hâve  now 
stated,  I  must  remark  that  the  distinction  of  positive  rules  into 
natural  and  positive  seems  to  rest  exclusively  (or  nearly  exclu- 
sively)  on  the  supposition  of  a  moral  instinct;  or  (as  this  real 
or  imaginary  endowment  is  named  by  the  Boman  Lawyers  and 
by  varions  modem  writers),  a  natural  reason,  or  a  universal  and 
practical  reason. 

The  distinction,  indeed,  is  not  unmeaning,  although  the 
principle  of  gênerai  utility  be  the  (ynly  index  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  or  the  Deity.  For  as  some  of  the  dictâtes  of  gênerai 
utility  are  exactly  or  nearly  the  same  at  ail  times  and  places, 
and  also  are  so  strikingly  obvions  that  they  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked  or  misconstrued,  there  are  positive  or  human  rules  which 
are  absolutely  or  nearly  universal,  and  the  expediency  of  which 
must  be  seen  by  merely  natural  reason,  or  reason  without  the 
lights  of  extensive  expérience  and  observation. 

Assuming,  then,  that  gênerai  utility  is  the  only  index  to  the 
laws  of  the  Deity,  the  distinction  answers  to  a  différence  between 
positive  or  human  rules,  which  certainly  is  not  imaginary, 
though  no  one  can  describe  it  precisely.  For  no  one  (I  pré- 
sume) can  détermine  exactly,  what  positive  rules  are  strictly 
universal,  and  which  of  them  are  merely  particular. 

But  if  the  principle  of  gênerai  utility  be  the  only  index  to 
the  laws  of  the  Deity,  the  distinction,  though  not  unmeaning, 
seems  to  be  utterly  or  nearly  purposeless.  For  every  human 
raie  (be  it  universal  or  particular)  which  accords  with  the 
principle  of  utility,  must  accord  with  the  Divine  Law  of  which 
that  principle  is  the  exponent.  So  that  ail  positive  rules, 
particular  as  well  as  imiversal,  which  may  be  deemed  beneficent, 
may  also  be  deemed  natural  laws,  or  laws  of  Nature  or  the 
Deity  which  men  hâve  adopted  and  sanctioned. 

Besides,  rules  which  are  peculiar  to  particular  countries  may 
be  just  as  tLseful  as  rules  which  are  common  to  ail  countries. 
The  laws  which  détermine  the  distribution  of  water  in  hot  and 
arid  dimates,  or  which  regard  the  constraction  and  préservation 
of  embankments  in  countries  exposed  to  inundation,  are  not  less 
tueful  (although  they  are  limited  to  certain  régions)  than  the 
laws  which  hâve  gotten  the  specious  name  of  natural  because 
they  are  suggested  by  necessities  pressing  upon  ail  manldnd. 
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.  political  govemment,  are  not  less  usefiil  than  the  laws  which 

guard  property  or  life  :  though  the  former  are  merely  positive 
(as  foUowing  the  existence  of  govemment),  whilst  the  latter 
obtain  universally  (in  the  character  of  moral  rules),  and  there- 
fore  are  deemed  ncUurcd,  Yet,  so  confused  and  perverse  are  the 
moral  perceptions  of  the  vulgar,  that  many  an  honest  man,  who 
wonld  boggie  at  a  theft,  shaU  cheat  the  public  revenue  with  a 
perfectly  tranquil  conscience. 
A  distinc-  If  a  law  set  by  the  state  be  pemicious  or  useless,  may  we 

^^J^  ®^.  .    break  it  without  oflfence  against  the  Law  of  God  ?     The  spécifie 

dîmes  into  ^  ^ 

'mala  in  consequence  of  breaking  the  spécifie  law,  would  (by  the  supposi- 

^mak^Quia  *^^^)  ^  harmless  if  not  positively  good.     But  a  breach  of  a 

prohibita,*  nûschievous  law  tends  (in  the  way  of  example)  to  produce 

Siourfi  ofifences  against  other  laws  which  are  decidedly  beneficent     To 

utility  be  import  goods  which  are  prohibited,  for  the  absurd  and  mischievous 

index  to  purpose   of  protecting   domestic  manufactures,  is  a  perfectly 

tbe  kws  of  innocent  act,  with  référence  to  its  spécifie  conséquences.     But 

migbtnot,  Bince  the  importation  of  thèse  tends   generally  to  embolden 

perhape,  smugglers,  a  man  of  a  délicate  conscience  would  hardly  import 

be  ill-  _ 

founded.       tnem. 

Now  if  an  offence  would  be  mischievous  on  the  whole, 
although  the  violated  law  were  itself  useless  or  pemicious,  it 
might  be  styled  malum  prohibitum,  or  malum  quia  prohibitum, 
The  act  would  be  malum  (or  an  offence  against  the  Law  of  Grod 
as  well  as  the  Law  of  Man)  merely  hecavse  the  act  had  beea 
prohibited  by  the  latter,  and  because  the  breach  of  the  useless  or 
mischievous  prohibition  might  lead  to  violations  of  beneficent 
obligations.  If  the  breach  of  the  useless  or  mischievous  law 
would  not  be  mischievous  (with  référence  to  the  sum  of  its  con- 
séquences) it  would  not  be  maium  at  ail. 

According  to  the  principle  of- Utility,  the  distinction  (if 
worth  taking)  would  therefore  stand  thus  :  Mala  in  se  are 
offences  against  useful  laws  :  Mala  prohibUa,  or  quia  prohibita^ 
are  mischievous  offences  against  laws  which  are  themselves 
useless  or  mischievous. 

Innocuous  offences  against  useless  or  mischievous  laws  are 
not  mala  :  In  other  words,  they  are  not  pemicious  ;  and  there- 
fore are  not  violations  of  the  Law  of  Grod  or  Nature. 

The  distinction  of  crimes,  made  by  the  Eoman  Law  into 
crimes  juris  gentium  and  crimes  jure  civili,  tallies  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  crimes  made  by  modem  writers  into  maia  in  se  and 
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unîversally,  are  (according  to  thèse  writers)  mcUa,  or  o£fences  in  ^  ^  > 
$é,  inasmiich  as  tbey  ivotUd  be  ofifences  against  the  law  of 
Nature  or  the  Deity,  although  they  were  not  oSences  against 
rules  of  human  position.  But  offences  against  human  rules 
which  only  obtain  partially,  are  not,  according  to  those  writers, 
offences  against  laws  of  nature.  Or  at  least,  they  would  not 
be  ofiTences  against  laws  of  the  Deity  if  they  were  not  offences 
against  positive  law  or  moraUty.  And  therefore  they  are  mala, 
or  offences,  quia  prohUnta,  or  they  take  their  quality  of  offences 
from  human  prohibitions  and  injunctions. 

I  beUeve  that  no  légal  conséquence  has  been  built  on  this 
last  distinction,  by  any  of  the  Systems  of  positive  law  which 
hâve  obtained  in  modem  Europe. 

I  will  hère  advert  for  a  moment  to  two  of  the  disparate  'Natural 
meanings  which  are  annexed  to  the  ambiguous  expression  meaning 
'  Natural  Law,'  by  writers  on  jurisprudence  and  morals.  certain 

Taken  with  the  meaning  which  I  hâve  endeavoured   to  human 
explain,  it  signifies  certain  rules  of  himian  position  ;  namely  the  ^^^^  * 
human  or  positive  rules  which  are  common  to  ail  societies,  in  the  ural  Law' 
character  of  law  and  morality,  or  in  the  character  of  morality.      as  meaning 

But  taken  with  another  meaning,  it  signifies  the  laws  which  standard 
are  set  to  mankind  by  Nature  or  the  Deity,  or  more  generaUy,  J^^n 
it  signifies  the  standard  (whether  that  standard  be  the  laws  of  rules 
the  Deity,  or  a  standard  of  man's  imagining)  to  which,  in  the  conform. 
opinion  of  the  writer,  human  or  positive  rules  <mgJU  to  conform. 
And  by  the  confusion  of  the  meaning  which  I  endeavoured  to 
explain,  with  the  meaning  which  I  now  hâve  suggested,  the 
grossest  contradiction  and  nonsense  is  frequently  engendered. 

The  ambiguity  is  the  same  with  that  already  spoken  of  in 
the  last  lecture  with  regard  to  the  Jus  gentium  or  na^urale,  as 
the  tenus  are  employed  by  the  classical  jurists  :  for  example, 
where  the  institution  of  slavery  is  at  one  time  said  to  be  the 
créature  of  the  jus  naiurale  or  gentium,  and  at  tmother  to  be 
répugnant  to  natural  law  ;  and  where  the  fus  civile  is  said  to  be 
the  law  we  make  when  we  add  anything  to,  or  detract  anything 
from,  the  law  of  nature.*^ 

Before  I  condude,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  Natural  Natural 

!>'  1.4     /       \  Rights.** 

Righis.  (v.v.)  ® 

Natural  Bights  would  naturally  signify  the  rights  which 

«9  See  pp.  565,  566,  anU, 
^  Hugo,  Naturrecnt.     Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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Lect.      correspond  to  Natural  Law  :  Rights  which  aie  given  by  ail  or 
-     ^     >    by  most  positive  Systems,  and  which  would  exist  as  moral  rights 
though  govemment  had  never  arisen. 

But  by  the  term  '  natural  rights/  is  frequently  meant  the 
rights  and  capacities  which  are  said  to  be  original  or  innate. 

Now  original  or  innate  rights,  and  original  or  innate  capa- 
cities to  take  or  acquire  rights,  are  those  rights  and  capacities 
which  a  man  has  as  simply  being  a  man,  or  as  simply  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.  Such  (for  example)  is  the 
right  which  Blackstone  styles  the  right  to  personal  security,  the 
right  to  réputation,  or  the  capacity  to  acquire  rights  by  con- 
veyance  or  contract.  Sights  of  this  class  are  styled  original  or 
innate  as  opposed  to  acquired.  They  réside  in  the  paity  with- 
out  any  other  title  or  investitive  event  than  the  mère  fact  of  his 
being  a  citizen  of  the  community. 

Ail  other  rights  and  capacities  originate  in  some  particular 
incident  or  mode  of  acquisition,  and  are  again  divided  into  those 
which  arise  out  of  some  particular  statvs  or  condition,  and  those 
which  are  said  to  arise  ex  speciali  titulo,  as  by  a  contract  ;  the 
word  title,  or  mode  of  acquisition,  being  confined  to  those 
incidents  which  do  not,  uno  ictu,  give  a  whole  set  of  rights  and 
capacities,  such  as  constitute  a  stattis. 

The  rights  called  natural  rights  in  this  acceptation  of  the 
term,  are  said  to  be  bom  with  a  man,  for  the  reason  which  I 
hâve  just  stated.  But  natural  rights,  thus  understood,  are 
totally  différent  from  natural  rights  in  the  other  sensé  which  I 
before  explained,  namely,  rights  which  would  obtain  as  sanctioned 
by  positive  morality,  although  govemment  had  never  existed. 
The  right  to  réputation,  for  example,  could  hardly  consist  in  a 
savage  condition.  Yet  the  right  to  réputation  is  a  natural  right 
in  the  sensé  in  which  natural  rights  are  said  to  be  innate  or 
opposed  to  acquired  rights. 

Blackstone  has  confounded  natural  rights  as  taken  in  thèse 
two  distinct  sensés  ;  and  because  he  has  styled  natural  rights 
(in  the  sensé  of  rights  not  acquired  by  a  particular  incident) 
the  absolute  rights  of  persons,  he  has  supposed  them  to  belong 
to  the  law  of  persons,  although,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafber,  rights 
of  this  class  belong  pre-eminently  to  the  law  of  things.  I 
suppose  that  he  called  them  absolute  rights  of  persons  for  the 
same  reason  which  has  induced  others  to  call  them  natural  or 
inhérent  rights  ;  namely,  because  they  are  not  dépendent  on  the 
happening  of  any  particular  incident,  but  we  acquire  them  merely 
by  being  bom. 
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The  objections  to  applying  the  term  '  Law  '  to  natural  or  revealed 
rules  are  two  :  Ist,  As  such  rules  they  are  7U>t  law  ;  although  it  may 
be  incumbent  (morally  or  religiously)  upon  the  Legislator  or  judge 
to  lend  them  the  le^  sanction,  and  although  they  become  law  as 
soon  as  they  receire  it.  2ndly,  Many  of  thèse  nataral  rules  and  re- 
vealed principles  may  not  be  fit  for  law,  although  their  observance 
as  mond  and  religions  rules  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society. 
Thèse  objections  hold,  assuming  that  there  are  any  such  rules. — 
Marginal  Note  in  Falck^  p.  100. 


The  tendency  to  append  International  Law  to  the  so-called  Law 
of  Nature,  illustrâtes  the  character  of  the  latter.  International  law 
(so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  usage)  is  a  branch  of  Ethics  :  i,e,  of 
Natural  Law.  But  as  municipal  law  is  broadly  distinguished  from 
Ethica,  even  those  who  admitted  the  existence  of  a  natural  lato  were 
unconsdously  led  to  touch  upon  it  but  slightly  in  their  expositions 
of  law  municipal  Consistently  with  the  bypothesis  of  a  natural  law, 
an  exposition  of  a  municipal  System  should  divide  it  into  two  parts  : 
viz.,  that  which,  as  conforming  with  natural  law  is  (not  oughi  to  be) 
Law  ;  and  that  which,  as  conflicting  with  law  natural,  is  not  Law. — 
Marginal  NoU  in  Falck,  §  139. 

The  ancîent  idea  of  a  Law  of  Nations  (Yôlkerrecht)  is  connected 
with  the  assumption  of  a  Law  of  Nature  which  is  universally  binding, 
independently  of  political  obligation. — Falck,  §  46. 

International  Law,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  notion, 
supposes  a  Law  of  Nature  :  Le.  A  law  obligatory  upon  ail  mankind, 
but  wanting  the  political  sanction.  If  there  be  no  law  without  that 
sanction,  the  admitted  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  international  trans- 
actions are  not  Law,  but  Ethics.  Each  State  may,  however,  adopt  an 
International  Law  of  its  own  ;  enforcing  that  law  by  its  own  tribunals, 
or  by  its  militaiy  force  (at  least),  as  against  other  nations. 

This,  however,  is  not  International,  but  National  or  Civil  Law  ; 
le,  in  regard  to  the  sanction.  For  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
(where  there  is  good  faith),  to  the  object,  it  may  be  styled  inter- 
national 

If  the  same  System  of  International  Law  were  adopted  and  fairly 
enforced  by  every  nation,  the  System  would  answer  the  end  of  law, 
but,  for  want  of  a  common  superior,  could  not  be  called  so  with  pro- 
priety.  If  courts  common  to  ail  nations  administered  a  common 
System  of  International  Law,  this  System,  though  eminently  effective, 
would  still,  for  the  same  reason,  be  a  moral  System.  The  concurrence 
of  any  nation  in  the  support  of  such  tribunals,  and  its  submission  to 
their  decrees,  might  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn  without  légal 
danger.  The  moral  system  so  administered  would  of  course  be 
eminently  précise. — Marginal  Note  in  Falck. 
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DIFFERENT   MEANINGS   OF   EQUITY. 

As  I  remarked  in  the  Lecture  before  the  last,  the  original /?tô 
geiUium  is  the  imiversal  and  subsidiary  law  which  was  introduced 
into  Italy  by  the  edicts  of  the  Prœtores  Feregrini,  and  was  after- 
wards  extended  to  the  outlying  Provinces  by  the  edicts  of  their 
Présidents  or  Governors. 

This  law,  introduced  in  suisidium  by  the  edicts  of  thèse 
Prœtors  and  Présidents,  was  styled  jus  gentium,  or  jus  omnium 
gentium,  because  it  was  common  to  the  nations  composing  the 
Boman  world,  and  was  neither  peculiar  to  the  sovereign  State, 
nor  to  any  of  the  States  (formerly  foreign  and  independent)  which 
her  victorious  arms  had  reduced  to  dependence  or  subjectioiL 

Being  common  to  the  nations  composing  the  Boman  world, 
and  not  peculiar  to  Bome  or  any  of  the  subordinate  communities, 
this  law,  introduced  in  subsidium  by  the  edicts  of  the  Praetors 
and  Présidents,  was  also  Qtyledjus  œquum.jus  œquabiU,  or  œquitas: 
That  is  to  say,  Law  universal  or  gênerai,  and  not  particular  or 
partial. 

This  subsidiary  law  being  distinguished  from  the  peculiar 
Systems  to  which  it  was  a  supplément  by  its  comparatively  large 
and  libéral  spirit,  œquitas,  which  was  one  of  its  names,  and  whicb 
(as  one  of  its  names)  indicated  its  universality,  gradually  came 
to  signify  impartialité  :  regard  to  the  interest  of  aU  whose 
interests  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  distinguished  from  exclusive 
or  partial  regard  to  the  interests  of  soms. 

This  i3  the  secondary  sensé  of  the  term  œquitas,  when  it  is 
used  in  a  secondary  sensé  with  perfect  propriety  :  Though  the 
term  is  often  applied,  by  an  improper  extension  of  its  meaning, 
to  some  System  of  law,  or  to  some  principle  of  direct  or  judicial 
législation,  which  the  speaker  or  writer,  for  any  reason,  praises 
or  commends. 

Of  ail  the  varions  objects  which  are  denoted  by  this  slippery 
expression,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  complex,  are  those 
portions  of  Boman  and  of  English  law,  which  arose  &om  the 
Edicts  of  the  Prsetores  Urbani,  and  from  judicial  décisions  of 
our  own  Chanceliers  as  exercising  their  extraordinary  jurisdictiou. 
And,  accordingly,  those  portions  of  Boman  and  of  English  Law, 
are  the  jEquitas,  or  the  Equity,  to  which  I  shall  more  especially 
direct  my  attention. 


Meanings  of  the  Word  Equity.  $77 

But  before  I  proceed  to  '  EqwUy  *  as  meaning  a  department      Lbct. 

of  Lato,  I  will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  other  and  numerous  v     ^     v 

meanings  which  are  not  unfrequently  attached  to  that  most  Confusion 

ambiguous  tenn.     For  '  equity  '  (as  meaning  law)  being  often  ^  meaning 

confounded  with  '  equity  '  as  meaning  something  différent,  gross  J^^»  ^*^ 

misconceptions  of  '  equity/  as  denoting  a  portion  or  department  its  other 

of  positive  law,  are  commonly  entertained  by  the  simple  laity,  »«°®®«- 

and  not  unfirequently  by  lawyers.  tio?^t 

If  I  liked,  I  could  point  at  books  and  speeches,  by  living  'Law  and 

lawyers  of  name,  wherein  the  nature  of  the  Equity  administered  anSi^r-^* 

by  the  Chancellor,  or  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  (styled  extra-  ^  *»d  ?«- 

ordinary)  which  the  Chancellor  exercises,  is  thoroughly  mis-  tinction. 

apprehended  : — ^Wherein  the  anomalous  distinction  betweén  Law  Confusion 

and  Equity  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  principles  necessary  or  al^^mc 

universal  ;  or  (what  is  scarcely  crédible)  wherein  the  functions  Law,  with 

of  the  Chancellor,  as  exercising  his  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  mejmmg* 

are  compared  to  the  arbitrium  boni  viri,  or  to  the  functions  of  an  arbUrium. 
arbUer  released  from  the  observance  of  rules. 

It  is  manifest  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that,  if  our  Courts 
of  Equity  were  arbitrary  tribunals,  they  would  destroy  the 
security,  and  the  feeling  of  security,  which  ought  to  be  the 
principal  end  of  political  govemment  and  law. 

Taken  in  its  primary  sensé,  equity,  or  ûpquity,  is  synonjnnous  Equity  = 

with  universcdity.     In  which  primary  sensé  it  was  applied  to  sality.^ 

ïkQJus  gentium  of  the  earlier  Boman  Law,  because  the  jus  gentium  ^w  ^J^- 

of  the  earlier  Boman  Law  was  cequum,  or  common,  and  not  Ergo,  ap- 

restricted  or  particular.^     The  ms  gentium  '  to  which  it  was  plicaWe  to 

*  •'        •'  any  good 

applied  being  distinguîshed  by  comparative  faimess,  equity  came  law,  etc. 
to  dénote  (in  a  secondaiy  sensé)  impartiality.  And  impartiality 
being  good,  equity  is  often  extended  (as  a  vague  name  of  praise) 
to  any  System  of  law,  or  to  any  principle  of  direct  or  judicial 
législation,  which,  for  any  reason,  is  supposed  to  be  worthy  of 
commendation. 

The  applications  of  the  term  'equity'  are  extremely  numerous. 
But,  in  almost  every  instance  wherein  it  is  applied,  one  of  the 
meanings  now  indicated  is  the  basis  of  the  complex  notion  which 
the  term  is  employed  to  mark.  With  this  preliminary  remark  I 
shall  proceed  to  enumerate  certain  of  the  sensés  which  the  term 
bears,  when  it  does  not  dénote  a  certain  portion  of  positive  law. 

First  :)*•  There  is  a  species  of  interprétation  or  construction 

^  Properly  an  abstraction  of  oBçuum  ^  It  appears  from  the  MS.  that  the 

(jus),  but  like  Juditiaf  is  made  mother  author   intended    to    use    the    passage 

of  its  own  parent  :  e.g.  when  it  means  beginning  at  this  Une  and  ending  at 

good  principles  of  legulation.  p.  588,  towards  the  construction  of  an 
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Leot.      (or  rather  of  judicial  législation  disguised  with  the  name  of  inter- 

w  pretation)  by  which  the  defective  but  clear  provisions  of  a  statute 

Equity  as    are  extended  to  a  case  which  those  provisions  hâve  omitted. 

^tensive    As  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  (when  I  attempt  to  examine  the 

(or  restric-  différence  between  direct  and  judicial  législation),  this  species  of 

protation,    interprétation  or  construction  is  niot  interprétation  or  construction 

«rûrfûww    properly  so  called.     The  spécifie  provisions  of  the  statute,  and 

the  spécifie  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  are  perfectly  unequivocal 

or  certain.     It  is  certain  that  the  case  is  not  embraced  by  the 

law,  and  was  not  présent  to  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  when  he 

constructed   the   law.      But   since   its  provisions  vxyuld  hâve 

embraced  the  case,  if  its  author  had  pursued  consequentially  his 

own  gênerai  design  the  judge  (exercising  a  power  expressly  or 

tacitly  given  to  him)  complètes  the  defective  provisions  actually 

comprised  in  the  law  ;  and  supplies  the  defective  intention  which 

its  maker  actually  entertained,  from  the  prédominant  purpose  or 

end  which  moved  him  to  make  the  statuta     The  judge  extends 

the  law  to  the  omitted  case,  because  the  omitted  case  falls  within 

the  gênerai  design,  although  it  is  not  embraced  by  the  actual  and 

unequivocal  provisions.     Or,  adopting  the  current  but  absurd 

expression,  the  judge  interprets  the  law  extensively,  in  pursuance 

of  its  reason  or  principle. 

The  so-called  interprétation  which  I  hâve  briefly  and  loosely 
described  is  widely  différent  from  the  genuine  extensive  interpré- 
tation which  takes  the  reason  of  the  law  as  its  index  or  guide. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  reason  or  gênerai  design  is  unaffectedly 
employed  as  a  mean  for  discovering  or  ascertaining  the  spécifie 
and  doubtful  intention.  In  the  former  case  the  reason  or 
principle  of  the  statute  ïb  itself  erected  into  a  law,  and  ia  applied 
to  a  species  or  case  which  the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  overlooked. 
The  bastard  extensive  interprétation  ex  rcUione  legis,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  styled  equity.  Or  a  law  is  said  to  be  irUerpreted  agree- 
ably  to  the  demanda  of  equity,  when  its  provisions  are  extended 
to  an  omitted  case,  because  that  omitted  case  falls  within  its 
reason. 

Now  in  this  application  of  the  term  *  jSquitas,*  the  radical 
idea  is  ' uniformity '  or  ' universality*  The  law  (it  is  supposed) 
should  be  applied  unifomdy  to  ail  the  cases  which  come  within 
its  principle.  For  the  law  (it  is  assumed)  would  hâve  embraced 
ail  such  cases,  if  the  legislator  had  adverted  completely  to  the 

'  Essay  on  Codification/  for  which  some  and  a  short  '  Essay  on  Interprétation  ' 
matenals  ezist.  It  seems  probable  that  (which  is  perfect)  had  the  same  destina- 
an  incomplète  'Excursns  on  Analogy'   tion. — S,  A, 
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conséquences  which  its  principle  implies.     'Quod  in  re  pari      Lscr. 
valet,  valeat  in  hac  quae  par  est     Valeat  œqaitas  :  quœ  paribus    ^ 
in   caosis   paria  jura   desiderat.'     For   the  same  reason,  this 
bastard   extensive  interprétation  ex  ratione  legis  is  frequently 
styled  '  analogicaL' 

The  cases  which  the  law  omits  (but  which  fall  within  its 
principle)  and  the  cases  which  fall  within  its  principle,  and 
which  it  actually  includes,  are  analogous.  Or  (changing  the 
expression)  they  are  resembling  cases,  with  Teferevice  to  that 
common  principle,  in  spite  of  the  différences  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  when  viewed  from  other  aspects.  And,  since  they 
are  resembling  cases  with  référence  to  the  principle  of  the  law, 
analogy  (as  well  as  equUy)  is  said  to  require,  that  the  law  should 
be  applied  to  ail  of  them  in  an  equable  or  uniform  manner. 
Equity  and  Analogy  (as  thus  understood)  are  exactly  équivalent 
expressions.  '  ^uitas  (say  the  lawyers)  paribus  in  causis  paria 
jura  desiderat'  '  Analogia  (say  the  Grammarians)  est  similium 
similis  declinatio.' 

In  that  bastard  interprétation  ex  ratione  legis,  which  is  styled 
extensive,  the  law  is  applied  to  a  case  which  it  clearly  omits, 
because  the  omitted  case  falls  within  its  principle.  In  that 
spurious  interprétation  ex  ratione  legis,  which  is  styled  restrictive, 
the  law  is  nat  applied  to  a  case  which  it  certainly  includes, 
because  the  case,  which  is  included  by  its  actual  provisions,  is 
not  embraced  by  the  gênerai  design  of  the  lawgiver. 

By  Orotius,  the  tenu  '  cequUas  '  has  also  been  applied  to  this 
last-mentioned  species  of  pretended  interprétation  or  construction. 
Or,  according  to  Grotius,  a  law  is  also  interpreted  agreeably  to 
the  demands  of  Equity,  when  it  is  not  applied  to  a  case  which 
it  actually  includes,  but  which  (looking  at  its  purpose)  its  pro- 
visions should  not  embrace.  Now  the  term  Equity  as  thus 
applied,  hardly  imports  uniformity  or  wniversality.  But  still  it 
imports  the  consistency  which  is  implied  in  uniformity,  and 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  so-called  extensive  interprétation  ex 
ratione  legis. 

By  the  so-called  extensive  interprétation  ex  ratione  legis,  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  extended  agreeably  to  its  principle. 
Why?  Because  it  is  presumed  that  its  maker  must  hâve 
wished  to  be  consistent  with  himsel£  And,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason,  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  restricted,  agreeably 
to  its  principle,  where  its  provisions  and  principle  positively 
conflici  In  either  case,  it  is  presumed  that  the  author  of  the 
law  must  hâve  wished  to  be  consistent  with  himself  ;  and  the 
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defect  or  incoherency  of  his  spécifie  and  proximate  intention  is 
accordingly  supplied  or  coirected  from  his  gênerai  and  lemote 
design.  But  the  term  '  eqnity/  as  applied  to  resiriiAvo^  interpré- 
tation, certainly  deflects  considerably  from  its  primaiy  meaning. 
It  scarcely  imports  nniformity  ;  although  it  imports  the  consist- 
ency  ( — the  harmony  or  degaidiai)  which  nniformity  necessarily 
implies. 

By  the  ancient  writers,  'œquitaâ'  (I  beUeve)  is  never 
applied  to  re^nc^tt;e  interprétation.  The  ^ (BqwUas*  of  Cicero 
and  the  Glassical  Jurists  (when  they  mean  by  CBquUas,  interpré- 
tation or  construction)  is  the  so-called  extensive  interprétation  ex 
rcUione  legis  of  modem  writers  upon  Jurisprudence  ;  the  '  dsquitas, 
quœ  parilms  in  causis  paria  jura  desiderat.' 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  (as  I  shall  shew  in  the  proper 
place),  whether  the  so-called  interprétation,  which  restricts  the 
opération  of  statutes,  was  permitted  by  the  Boman  Law,  or 
ought  to  be  permitted  by  any. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  pretended  interprétation 
which  extends,  and  the  pretended  interprétation  which  restricts 
are  nearly  alike.  For,  in  either  case,  the  spécifie  intentions, 
which  the  provisions  of  the  law  évince,  are  amended  by  the 
gênerai  design  which  predominated  in  the  mind  of  its  author. 

But  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  the  proper  place)  the 
conséquences  of  the  former  and  the  conséquences  of  the  latter 
are  widely  différent.  Defects  in  the  provisions  of  a  law  may  be 
supplied  from  its  manifest  reason,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience. 
But  if  judges  might  abrogate  laws,  wholly  or  in  part,  whenever 
their  actual  provisions  were  not  consistent  with  their  grounds, 
ail  statute  laws  would  become  uncertain,  and  the  cases  which 
they  include  would  be  abandoned  to  the  arbUrium  of  the 
tribunals  :  '  Cessante  ratione  legis  cessât  lex  ipsa,'  is  a  maxim 
whieà  sounds  well,  but  which  tends  directly  to  tyranny. 
/  Secondly  :)  Equity  often  signifies /z^tcioZ  impartiality  :  That 
virtue  which  is  practised  by  judges,  when  they  administer  the 
law,  agreeably  to  its  spirit  or  purport,  uninfluenced  by  extrinsic 
considérations. 

In  this  sensé,  Equity  has  been  defined  by  many  jurists, 
'  The  application  of  Statute  Law  to  the  given  case,  agreeably  to 
the  spécifie  intention  or  the  gênerai  design  of  the  legislator.' 
To  abide  by  the  grammatical  sensé  of  the  legislator's  words,  as 
evidenced  by  clear  marks,  is  to  administer  '  summum  fus*  and  if 
such  administration  be  caJlida  rather  than  asinina,  if  it  proceed 
from  a  mischievous  intent  rather  than  from  sincère  error,  the 
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judge  who  so  administers  the  law  is  guilty  of  * sfwnvma  injuria*  Lbct. 
'uEpiUas  nihil  est  (says  a  celebrated  modem  jurist)  quam  .^fjî^ 
beniffna  et  humana  juiis  scripti  inteipretatio,  non  ex  verbis,  sed 
à  mente  legialatoiis  facta.'  '  Benignitis  (say  the  Pandeets)  leges 
inteipretandse  sunt,  qtu)  voluntas  earum  conservetur*  In  which 
définition  and  precept,  'Equity'  and  'Benignity'  would  seem 
to  be  merely  synonymous  with  'sincerity'  and  '  impartiality.' 
The  judge  is  admonished  to  apply  the  law  agreeably  to  the 
spécifie  intention  or  gênerai  design  of  the  legislator. 

Thirdly:)  Taken  in  the  significations  which  I  hâve  now  Equity  as 
consideied,  Equity  means  something  determinate  and  précise.  ™^^^ 
But,  frequently,  it  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  judge,  disguised  with  a  name  which  imports 
pndse,  and  which  therefore  is  spacious  and  captivating.  Equity, 
as  defined  by  Cicero  and  others,  is  nothing  more  than  the  mère 
arfntrium  of  the  judge,  or  is  nothing  more  than  the  arbitrium  of 
the  judge  as  determined  by  narrow  considérations  of  paiticular 
good  and  eviL 

According  to  some,  it  is  the  office  of  Equity  (meaning  the 
Equity  of  Judges  as  exercising  their  judicial  functions)  to  correct 
the  particular  evils  which  flow  from  the  generality  of  the  Law. 
*  jEfuitas  (says  Cicero  in  precisely  the  same  spirit)  est  laxa- 
mentum  juris.'  And  hère  I  may  remark,  that  if  the  gênerai 
mie  be  good  in  the  main,  the  equity  which  afifects  to  correct  its 
particular  evil  conséquences  is  clearly  mischievous.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  case,  wherein  the  application  of  a  gênerai 
raie  is  not  productive  of  some  conséquence  which  a  good-natured 
judge  would  wish  to  avert  So  that  if  it  were  compétent  to  the 
judge  to  apply  or  dispense  with  rules,  agreeably  to  his  notions 
of  particular  conséquences,  there  would  be  no  law  to  which 
expectations  could  be  accommodated,  and  by  which  conduct 
could  be  guided. 

Where  Bules  are  bad  (and  the  Législature  is  incapable  or 
supine)  it  is  indeed  expédient  (as  I  shall  shew  in  a  future 
Lecture)  that  the  judge  should  do  the  business  of  the  supine  or 
incapable  législature,  and  abrogate  or  amend  the  pemicious  or 
defective  law.  But  to  abrogate  or  amend  a  law  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  widely  différent  from  the  Equity  which  allows  the 
law  to  remain,  and  simply  dispenses  with  it  in  spécifie  cases. 
By  abohshing  or  amending  the  law  once  for  ail,  partial  evil 
may  be  inflicted.  But  the  bad  law  is  itself  removed,  and  a 
good  raie  of  conduct  is  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  Equity 
which  dispenses  with  the  law  in  particular  instances,  leaves 
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The  evils  of  the  Equity  which  I  hâve  now  described  are  not 
badly  put  in  the  following  passage  :  which  I  take  from  a 
tractate,  or  dissertation,  by  a  certain  laudcUvs  but  somewhat 
obscure  writer,  '  pro  summo  jure  contra  œquitatis  defensores.' 

'Non  sunt  illœ  injurise,  quas  subtilitatis  studium  et  obser- 

vatio  juris  introduxit,  tam  lamentabiles  quam  illi  dolores  quos 

parit  œquitas.     Est  longe  melius  unum  quandoque  aut  alterum 

Uedi,  quam  fortunas  hominum  à  solâ  sequitate  et  arbitrio  judicis, 

seu,  ut  rectius  dicam,  à  fato  dependere.    Quis  volubilem  adeo  et 

incertain  sequitatem   ut  juris   justitiseque    normam   agnoscet  ? 

Admissâ  hoc  justi  normâ  merito  conqueri  possumus,  leges  habere 

cereum  nasum,  et  quamcunque  in  partem  inflecti  posse.' 

Equity,  as  Fourthly  :)  I  remarked  in  a  former  Lecture  that  the  jus 

San^§     ^"'^^^^^  ^^  jr^n^mm  of  the  classical  jurists  and  the  Law  Natural 

législative   of  modem  writers  on  jurisprudence,  often  mean  nothing  more 

ethicSr     ^^^^  ^^^^  standard  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  law 

principles.  should  conform. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  œquiiaa,  or  naturalis  œquitas. 

In  this  sensé  it  is  said  that  equity  is  the  spirit  of  laws  :  or 

(as  the  French  hâve  it)  '  L'équité  est  l'esprit  de  nos  lois.'     In 

this  sensé  of  the  term,  writers  often  talk  of  an  JSquitas  legisla- 

toria,  by  which,  if  they  mean  anything  distinct,  they  must  mean 

gênerai  utility.     In  this  sensé,  jEquitaa  is  reckoned  by  Cicero 

amongst  the  sources  of  Law  ;  which  is  obviously  absurd,  though 

œquUaSy  in  the  sensé  hère  used,  may  be  one  of  the  inducements 

which  lead  to  the  enactment  of  a  law.     He  enumerates  the 

foUowing  as  the  sources  of  the  Eoman  law  :  Leges,  Senatus-con- 

siUta,  Tes  jvdicaiœ  (by  this  he  means  law  established  by  spécifie 

décisions),  juris-peritorum  auctorUas  edicta  magistrcUuum,  mas  or 

customary  law,  and  lastly  a  certain  cequitas  ;  by  which  it  is 

manifest  that  he  cannot  mean  anything  more  than  what  I  hâve 

just  expressed.     In  the  same  vague  sensé  as  meaning  utility,  or 

any  standard  whatever,  innovating  judges  (whether  Praetors, 

Chanceliers,  or  Chief  Justices)  hâve  generally  applied  the  term 

*  equity  '  or  *  équitable  '  to  the  new  rules  which  they  hâve  ven- 

tured  to  introduce. 

Equity,  as         Fifthly)  and  lastly,  Equity  is  often  synonymous  with  the 

perforai      performance  of  imperfect  obligations.*^     An  équitable  or  just 

*"rf  ^r^'  ^^^  ^  *  ^^^  ^^^'  though  not  compeUed  by  the  légal  sanction, 

Ugations.     performs  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  moral  and  religions 

^  Muhlenbnich,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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sanctions.     In  like  manner  equity  is  often  used  as  synonymous      Lect. 
with   morality.**      Whether  with   positive   morality,   or   with    ^     ^     ^ 
morality  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  generally  lef t  undetennined  ;  for  As  mean- 

1  J  i.    ,  .      .  .11  i.     ^1  ingMoral- 

tne  notions  of  the  ancients  seem  to  nave  been  periectly  vague  as  ity. 
to  the  bounds  which  separate  laws  from  morality,  or  positive  law 
and  positive  morality  from  the  principles  of  législation  and 
deontology.  jEqwUas  is  often  spoken  of  as  synonymous  with 
honestas.  Jva  gerUium  and  naturaie  often  hâve  the  same  meaning. 
They  dénote  morality,  I  believe  positive  morality,  as  distinguished 
from  positive  law. 

Notes. 

The  term  '  equity,'  as  meaning  a  portion  of  positive  law,  seems  Oriein  of 
to  be  équivalent  to  impartiality  or  egualUy  :  applica- 

E,g.   Older  Jm  gentium.  term  to 

Again  :  Jtis  prœtorium,  either  as  having  borrowed  largely  from  Equity  as 
that  jus  gerUium^  or  as  being  itself  of  a  more  equal  and  impartial  me^i^ing 
character  than  the  jiis  civile  :  e,g.  Giving  rights  to  strangers,  persons 
inpoteskUey  etc. 

Again:  Ezpected  of  Prsetors  and  other  legislating  magistrates, 
that  their  law  should  be  œquuniy  et  non  anMiose  factum.  Thence, 
applied  to  any  law  which  any  one  wished  to  commend  ;  especially 
by  innovating  judges  seeking  to  commend  to  others  their  innovations. 

Equity, — not  the  name  of  jus  prœtorium,  but  the  law  itself — said 
to  anse  from  the  suggestions  of  the  personified  abstraction  styled 
'equity/ 

Seems,  in  England,  to  be  the  name  of  the  law.  The  law  would 
be  called  better,  *  Chancery  Law.*     Gircumlocutions  for  Equity  Law. 


LECTUEE   XXXIV. 


EQUITY  AS  A  DEPABTMENT  OF  LAW  CONSIDERED  fflSTORICALLY. 
JXJRISDICTION  OF  THE  PILETOR  URBANUS. 

Having  examined  certain  meanings  of  the  term  '  Equity  '  as  not     Lect. 

denoting  Law  (or  a  portion  of  some  body  of  law),  I  proceed  to  ^^^^^\ 

those  portions  of  certain  bodies  of  law  which  are  distinguished  Various 

by  the  name  of  *  equity,'  or  by  the  epithet  of  '  équitable  ;'  or  ç|J.^^^i®^* 

which   are  said  to  owe  their  création  to  the  suggestions  of  cutionsfor 

*  equity  ;'  or  which  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  '  équitable  *  ^^^i^ff 

spirit  ;  or  which  are  said  to  rest  exclusively,  or  in  the  main,  positive 

upon  '  équitable  '  grounds  or  principles.  iîrtion'or 

Of  ail  those  portions  or  departments  of  bodies  or  Systems  Separt- 

ment  of  a 
*  '  Velnt  erga  Deum  religio  :  ut  parentibus  et  patriœ  pareamns.*    D.  L  1,  2. 
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of  Law,  which  hâve  gotten  the  name  of  '  Equity/  or  the  epithet  of 
*  équitable/  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  are  the  foUow- 
ing:  namely,  that  portion  or  department  of  the  £oman  Law, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  perpétuai  Edicts  of  the  PrcBtores 
Urhani  ;  and  that  portion  or  department  of  the  Law  of  England 
which  is  exclusively  *•  administered  by  tribunals  styled  '  Courts 
of  Equity,'  and  was  introduced  by  judicial  décisions  of  the 
English  Ghancellors  as  exercising  their  extraordinaiy  jurisdiction. 

That  portion  of  the  Boman  Law  which  was  introduced  by 
the  perpétuai  edicts  of  the  Prœtores  Urhani,  is  commonly  styled 
Jus  prœtorium,  That  portion  of  the  Law  of  England  which  is 
exclusively  administered  by  Courts  styled  '  of  Equity,'  I  would 
call  * Chancejy  Law*  For,  though  it  is  not  administered  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  only,  it  was  introduced,  and  (in  the  main)  has 
been  formed,  by  judicial  décisions  of  that  high  tribunal 

The  application  of  the  term  '  Equity  '  to  that  portion  of  our 
Law,  and  of  the  phrase  *  Courts  of  Equity  '  to  the  tribunals  by 
which  it  is  administered,  is  grossly  improper,  and  leads  to  gross 
misconceptions.  Taking  the  term  '  Equity  '  as  meaning  a  species 
of  interprétation  ;  or  as  meaning  the  impartiality  which  is  in- 
cumbent  on  judges  and  arbiters  ;  or  as  meaning  judicial  décision 
not  determined  by  rules;  or  as  meaning  good  principles  of 
direct  or  judicial  l^islation  ;  or  as  meaning  the  cheerful  per- 
formance of  imperfect  duties  ;  or  as  meaning  positive  morality, 
or  good  principles  of  deontology,  the  Courts  styled  '  of  Equity  ' 
and  the  Courts  styled  'of  Law*  are  equally  concemed  with 
Equity,  or  are  equally  strangers  to  Equity. 

Having  premised  thèse  remarks,  together  with  the  prefatory 
explanations  contained  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
compare  or  contrast  Prsetorian  and  Chancery  Law  as  perspicu- 
ously  and  as  correctly  as  the  brevity  to  which  I  am  constrained 
will  permit. 

This  comparison  or  contrast  will  subserve  a  double  purpose. 

First  :  It  will  shew  that  the  distinction  between  Law  and 
Equity  (meaning  by  equity  a  portion  or  department  of  law)  is  not 
deducible  from  the  universal  principles  of  jurisprudence,  but  is 
accidentai  and  anomalous  :  that  in  every  system  of  law,  in  which 
the  distinction  obtains,  the  import  of  the  distinction  is  singular 
or  peculiar,  or  (changing  the  expression)  that  the  distinction 
between  Law  and  Equity,  which  obtains  in  one  system,  resembles 
in  name,  rather  than  in  substance,  the  distinction  between  Law 
and  Equity  which  obtains  in  another, 

«  See  note,  p.  601,  po8t.—K  C. 
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Secondly  :  By  previously  comparing  or  contiasting  Prsetorian  Lect. 
and  Chancery  Law,  I  shall  be  able  to  state  and  examine,  with  v 
more  deamess  and  effect,  the  distinctive  properties  of  direct  and 
judicial  l^islation  :  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  species;  with  the  much  agitated  and  interesting 
question,  which  regards  the  expediency  of  reducing  bodies  of 
Law  into  formai  Systems  or  Codes. 

But  in  order  tiiat  I  may  institute  this  projected  comparison 
or  contrast,  and  may  make  it  subserve  the  purposes  at  which  I 
hâve  now  pointed,  I  must  state  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction 
exerdsed  by  the  Prcetores  Urhani  ;  and  also  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  direct  législative  power,  which  they  first  exercised 
with  the  tadt,  and  then  with  the  express,  authority  of  the 
sovereign  Boman  People. 

The  history  and  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is,  I  may  confidently  assume,  well  understood 
by  my  hearers.  To  thai,  therefore,  as  to  something  sufiiciently 
Imown,  I  shall  merely  aUude. 

Libéra  repvUicd,  or  before  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  free  Criminal 
or  popular  govemment,  criminal  cases  were  regularly  tried  and  \l^^^ 
determined  by  the  assembled  Boman  People  :  Though,  by  virtue  r^ûbiicd, 
of  particular  and  exceptional  laws,  the  particular  criminal  cases,  J^^ctîon  of 
to  which  those  laws  related,  were  tried  and  determined  by  bodies  wrongs 
ot  judices,  OT  jurymen,  to  which,  as  to  committees  of  its  own  î^dj^*^ 
number  or   body,  the  sovereign  people  delegated  its  judicial  ^'«^• 
powers. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  parts  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects 
which  relate  to  criminal  procédure,  bear  the  title  '  De  judidis 
publicis.*  And  hence  it  is,  that  '  crimen  *  is  often  styled  in  the 
language  of  the  Boman  Law  '  delictum  puilicum.'  Since  the 
r^ular  or  ordinary  tribunal  was  the  people,  community,  or  publie, 
the  trial  and  judgment  were  naturally  styled  'public;*  and  the 
epithet  natundly  applied  to  the  trial  and  judgment,  was  as 
naturally  extended  to  the  delict  or  ofTence  itself. 

After  the  popular  govemment  had  been  virtually  dissolved, 
and  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
people,  criminal  procédure  and  crimes  still  kept  the  names  of 
'jvdicia  et  ddicta  pvblica:'  Although  the  epithet  'public'  (in 
its  primaiy  import)  was  now  no  more  applicable  to  criminal  pro- 
cédure or  crimes  than  to  civil  procédure  or  the  delicts  styled 
*  private.* 

And  since  crimes  and  criminal  procédure  kept  the  epithet 
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of  '  public/  although  (in  its  primary  import)  it  had  ceased  to 
apply  with  propriety,  the  Classical  Juiists  justified  or  accounted 
for  the  epithet  in  the  following  manner  :  They  supposed  that 
crimes  afPect  the  'public  or  community;  whilst  the  mischief  of 
private  delicts,  and  of  other  civil  injuries,  is  limited  to  the  in- 
jured  individuals.  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  public 
to  pursue  or  prevent  crimes  ;  whilst  the  pursuit  or  prévention  of 
private  delicts,  and  of  other  civil  injuries,  may  be  left  to  the 
discrétion  of  the  individuals  who  feel  or  who  are  obnoxious  to 
the  damage. 

In  the  earlier  âges  of  the  Boman  Republic,  civil  jurisdiction 
(or  jurisdiction  properly  so  called)  was  exercised  by  the  Consuls. 
But  as  the  Consuls  were  commonly  busied  with  military  com- 
mand,  a  magistracy  styled  'Prœtura'  was  afterwards  created; 
and  to  the  magistrate  by  whom  this  office  was  fiUed,  the  civil 
jurisdiction  originally  exercised  by  the  Consuls  was  completely 
transferred. 

When  I  say  that  civil  jurisdiction  was  originally  exercised 
by  the  Consuls,  and  afterwards  by  the  Prsetors  (as  représenta- 
tives or  substitutes  of  the  Consuls),  I  understand  the  proposition 
with  certain  limitations.  For,  in  certain  excepted  cases,  civil 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  magistrates  styled  Centumviri  ;  by 
the  jEdiles  (or  the  conservators  of  public  buUdings,  roads 
and  markets)  ;  and  also  by  the  Fantifices  (or  priests).  But  in 
respect  of  my  présent  purpose,  thèse  exceptions  are  immaterial, 
and  may  therefore  be  dismissed  with  this  brief  and  passing 
notice. 

The  tribunal  of  the  original  Praetor  (or  of  the  Praetor  who 
was  appointed  as  the  représentative  or  substitute  of  the  Consuls) 
was  fixed  immovably  in  the  City  of  Bome  :  And  (owing  to  the 
cause  which  I  explained  in  a  former  Lecture)  his  jurisdiction 
was  originally  restricted  to  civil  cases  arising  between  Boman 
Citizens.  Consequently,  after  the  subséquent  appointment  of 
the  Prœtor  Peregrintis,  and  of  Présidents  or  Govemors  (sometimes 
styled  *  Prœtors  ')  to  the  outlying  provinces,  he  was  styled,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Prœtor  Urbanm,  When  that  distinctive 
epithet  was  not  needed,  he  was  styled  Prœtor  simply. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  Praetor  bore  less  resemblance 
to  the  functions  of  our  own  Court  of  Chancery,  than  to  those  of 
our  own  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  of  our  other  Common  Law 
Courts  (regarded  as  civil  Tribunals). 

For,  in  causes  falling  within  Ms  jurisdiction,  the  ordinary  or 
regular  procédure  was  this  : — 
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The  Prsetor  alone  disposed  of  the  cause,  or  the  Prsetor  alone      Lbct. 
heard  and  detennined,  in  the  foUowing  events  :  ^     ^     > 

First,  If  the  défendant  confessed  the  facts  contained  in  the 
plaintifiTs  case,  without  disputing  their  sufficiency  in  law  to 
snstain  the  demand  : 

Secondly,  If  the  contending  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the 
facU^  but  came  to  an  issue  of  law  : 

Thirdly,  If  the  défendant  disputed  the  truth  of  the  plaintiff's 
statement,  but  the  statement  was  supported  by  évidence  so  short, 
clear,  and  convincing,  that  the  Prsetor  could  décide  the  issue  of 
fact  without  an  elaborate  and  nice  inquiry. 

But  if  the  parties  came  to  an  issue  involving  a  question  of 
fact,  and  the  évidence  produced  to  the  Prsetor  appeared  doubtful, 
the  Praetor  defined  or  made  up  the  issue,  or  put  the  disputed 
point  into  a  formula  or  statement. 

The  fomvida  (or  statement  of  the  issue)  being  prepared  by 
the  Prœtor^  the  issue  was  submitted  to  the  décision  of  a  Jvdex 
or  Arbiler  :  Who  (it  seems)  was  appointed  for  the  particular  or 
spécifie  occasion  ;  and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  juryman 
(taken  pro  re  natâ  &om  the  citizens  at  large)'than  as  a  permanent 
judicial  officer. 

The  jvdex  or  arbUer  thus  appointed,  not  only  inquired  into 
the  question  of  fact,  but  gave  judgment  generally  upon  the  issue 
submitted  to  his  décision. 

Th&  formula  (or  statement  of  the  issue),  together  with  the 
judgment  of  the  judex  or  arhiUr,  was  remitted  to  the  Frœtor  (or 
to  the  Court  above). 

The  judgment  of  the  judex  or  arbiter^  was  then  carried  into 
exécution  by  or  by  the  command  of  the  Prsetor  :  By  whom  (in 
every  cause)  the  consummation,  as  well  as  the  initiative  of  the 
procédure,  was  superintended  or  directed. 

It  may  hère  be  observed  that  jurisdietio  was  properly  the  Juris- 
power  of  hearing  and  determining  causes,  or  of  associating  a  ^^^/ 
judex  or  arbUer  when  necessary.     This  was  ail  that  the  word  CoercUio, 
meant,  and  the  Prœtor  had  this  power  by  virtue  of  his  jurisdietio.  t^Stm*?"* 
Jurisdietio  was  distinct  from  the  coerdtio  (or  power  of  compelling  '^i^^^^ 
and  restraining)  which  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into  efifect 
the  judgment  of  the  Prsetor  or  judex. 

The  power  of  compelling  or  restraining  (when  vested  in 
criminal  tribimals)  was  called  imperium,  or  imperium  merum;  and 
is  often  synonymous  with  our  '  criminal  jurisdiction.'  '  Juris- 
diction  '  (in  Boman  law-language)  is  seldom  or  never  applied  to 
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criminal  jurisdiction.     When  combîned  with  civil  jurisdiction, 
the  power  of  coercing  was  styled  imperium  mixtum, 

Imperium  merum,  as  well  as  mixtum,  resided  in  the  Prési- 
dents or  Govemors  of  Provinces. 

The  Praetors,  whose  jurisdiction  was  merely  civil,  had 
imperium  mixtum  only. 

The  Frœfecttcs  urbi  (under  the  emperors)  imperium  merum 
only. 

From  this  division  of  judicial  power  between  theprcetor  and 
the  jtidex,  the  f unctions  of  the  prœtor  more  resembled  those  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  than  those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  important  différences  between  the  functions  of  the  prsetor 
and  those  of  our  Common  Law  Courts  were  the  foUowing  : 

First,  the  formula  empowered  the  judex  not  simply  to  find 
for  one  party  or  for  the  other,  but  to  add  to  the  finding  what 
should  be  done  by  the  parties  in  pursuance  of  the  finding;  not 
only  to  give  a  verdict  but  to  give  judgment  ;  the  verdict  being 
involved  in  the  terms  of  the  judgment  which  he  gave.  This 
was  then  remitted  to  the  court  above,  and  by  them  merely 
executed.  With  us»the  jury  merely  finds  for  one  party  or  the 
other  :  what  shall  be  done  in  pursuance  of  the  finding,  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  court  above. 

Secondly,  another  very  important  différence  is  this.  With 
us,  where  the  parties  come  to  an  issue  of  fact,  the  cause  goes  to 
the  jury  at  ail  events  ;  but  in  the  Soman  law,  the  cause  was 
not  necessarily  referred  to  a  judex  because  the  issue  was  an  issue 
of  fact.  It  was  at  the  discrétion  of  the  prastor  either  to  give  a 
judex  or  not.  When  he  did  so  he  acted  more  like  the  chancelier 
when  he  directs  an  issue.  The  cases  would  be  exactly  alike, 
if  the  chanceUor  granted  an  issue  whenever  the  question  of  &ct 
could  not  be  properly  tried  in  the  court  above.  There  was  the 
same  difficulty  in  settling  the  bounds  between  the  power  of  the 
prsetor  and  that  of  the  judex,  as  with  us  between  the  judge  and 
the  jury,  where  the  boundary  is  perfectly  indefinite.  It  is  often 
said  indeed  that  the  court  judges  of  the  law,  the  jury  only  of  the 
fact  :  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  terms  of  the  finding, 
to  see  that  this  maxim  is  false.  Generally,  and  notoriously,  the 
jury  is  judge  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact.  In  the  Roman  law  there 
was  the  same  diflSculty  ;  for  though  the  issues  were  made  up 
with  great  preciseness,  they  often  involved  questions  of  law  : 
and  the  judgment  often  directed  the  praetor  to  come  to  a  certain 
conclusion  if  certain  premises  were  established  :  which  involved 
a  proposition  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact.    Si  par  et  Avlum  Egerium 
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Numerias  Egerius  Avio  Egerio  non  reddiderU  .  .  .  condemnato,      v 

I  may  remark  also  that  the  proceedings  before  the  prsetor  jtu  et 
were  called  proceedings  injure  ;  those  befofe  the  fudex  or  arbiter  J^^^^- 
to  whom  he  remitted  any  part  of  the  case,  proceedings  in  jvdido, 

I  shall  also  observe,  that  the  original  proceedings  before  the  Naturel 
prœtor  approached  more  closely  than  any  other  proceedings  which  ^^f  ^"' 
I  know  to  what  Mr.  Bentham  calls  ncUural  procédure  ;  for  the  warda 
whole  pleading  or  process  by  which  the  précise  point  at  issue  is  *  ^ 
elicited,  took  place  vivâ  voce  in  the  présence  of  the  praetor  him- 
self.     The  witnesses  were  présent  and  the  prsetor  himself  decided 
the  cause  immediately  and  on  the  spot,  if  the  question  of  fact 
was   net   attended  with  difficulty.     Nothing   could    be   more 
summaiy  or  less  dilatory  and  expensive. 

After  the  judicial  constitution  was  changed,  the  distinction 
between  the  prsetor  and  the  judex  was  abolished,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  took  place  before  a  single  judge.  A  similar  altération 
took  place  about  the  same  period  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  pleading.  The  parties  began  to  put  in  their  mutual  alléga- 
tions in  writing,  in  the  modem  form  :  which  has  introduced  the 
delay  and  expense  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  modem 
times. 

In  certain  cases,  the  prsetor  at  the  outset  gave  provisional  Procédure 
or  conditional  judgments,  or  issued  provisional  commands  on  an  J^^^ 
ex  parte  statement  by  the  Plaintiff  :  a  process  like  an  injunction  See  next 
in  Chancery  or  a  mandamits  in  the  Courts  of  Gommon  Law.  ^^*^"* 
The  command  being  issued  provisionally  by  the  praetors,  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  compelled  to  obey  it  if 
they  considered  that  they  had  not  a  case  ;  if  they  considered 
that  they  had,  they  might  shew  cause  why  they  should  not  obey 
the  command  provisionally  issued.     If  the  party  in  possession 
disputed  the  command  and  shewed  cause  against  it,  and  there 
appeared  doubt  as  to  a  question  of  fact,  this  question  was  treated 
in  the  regular  manner  and  remitted  to  a  jvdex, 

What  I  hâve  now  described  was  the  regular  and  ordinary  CognUio, 
proceeding.     In  certain  cases,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  détail,  \lf^^' 
the  prsetor  was  said  to  hâve  not  only  jurisdictio  but  cognitio.  ordinem. 
He  might  enquire  into  a  question  of  fact,  whatever  might  be  its 
difficultés,  and  dispose  of  the  whole  case  without  a  judex  or 
arbiter.     The  prsetor,  too,  like  some  modem  courts  of  justice, 
exercised  a  voluntary  jurisdiction  in  cases  relating  to  contracts. 
The  proceedings  in  such  cases  are  not  suits  at  ail  :  though  it  is 
within  the  province  of  courts  of  justice  to  give  judicial  authority 
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V     ^     V    any  difficulty  arise.     In  the  old  Eoman  law,  the  pwetor  exercised 

this  jnrisdiction  de  piano,  not  pro  tribuncUi,     As  the  cause  was 

not  a  suit  irUer  partes,  but  merely  a  convention  or  contract,  it 

was  not  conducted  with  the  forms  of  judicature.     The  prœtor 

lent  his  auspices,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  sanctioning  the  pro- 

ceeding.     Fines  and  recoveries  in  the  Common  Pleas  ^  are  very 

similar  to  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetors  ;  and  what  was  caUed 

in  jure  cessio  ^^  is  exactly  analogous  to  fine  and  recovery.     This 

was  a  mère  conveyance,  in  the  form  of  a  fictitious  suit,  carried 

on  in  the  présence  of  the  praetor,  with  nearly  ail  the  fonnalities 

which  accompanied  a  real  suit. 

Ulti-  The  jurisdiction  which  I  hâve  attempted  to  describe,  and 

nï^  or^    the  division  of  the  judicial  powers  in  certain  cases  between  the 

proceeding  court  above  and  an  occasional  temporary  tribunal,  seems  to  hâve 

fJm^ni^  been  altered  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.     It  was  in 

versai.        foyce  in  the  time  of  Gains  :  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  old 

judicial  establishments  had  been  completely  altered     It  is  for 

that  reason  asserted  in  the  Institutes  hodie  omnia  judida  sunt 

extra  ordinem.     The  cognisance  of  the  suit  from  its  institution 

to  its  completion  was  then  wholly  had  by  a  single  judge,  and 

the  original  practice,  which  seems  to  hâve  been  generally  adopted, 

of  dividing  the  judicial  power  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 

was  dropped. 


The  only  close  resemblance  between  Koman  and  English  Equity 
appears  to  be  this  :  that  under  each  System  the  law  corrected  or 
abrogated  by  the  so-called  equity  law  is  allowed  to  exist  in  form. 

Another  resemblance  :  that  Roman  and  English  Equity  has  been 
formed  to  some  extent  by  analogy  on  the  law  to  which  it  is  contrasted  : 
the  one  by  analogy  to  jus  civile  (subseguUur  jus  civile)  ;  the  other,  to 
Common  Law  {sequitur  legem).  Of  course  they  must  hâve  deviated  ; 
but  analogy  was  observed  to  some  considérable  extent.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  a  proof  of  resemblance,  since  much  of  every  body  of 
innovating  law  is  formed  by  the  same  analogy. 

^  An  instance  of  modem  procédure  ^^  Gkdi  Comm.  iL  §  22. 

bearing  probably  a  still  doser  analogy  Ees  mancipi  were  aliénable  by  Manci- 

to  the  interposition  of  judicial  authority  pation  (a  fictitious  sale)  ;  injurt  ee$no  (a 

mentioned  m  the  text,  is  fumished  by  nctitious  suit)  ;  or  (if  corporeal)  by  osu- 

bonds  and  contracts  bearing  a  clause  of  capion  working  upon  simple  tradition, 

registration  for  exécution,  according  to  — Marginal  note  in  Cfaius, 
the  Scotch  practice. — R.  C. 
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.    LECTURE    XXXV. 

LEGISLATION    OF   THE   PR^ETORS. 

Fbom  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Prœtores  Urhani,  I  proceed  to  Lect. 

that  power  of  direct  législation  which  they  exercised  (at  first)  -^^-^^^ 
with  the  tacit  consent,  and  (afterwards)  with  the  express  authority 
of  the  sovereign  Boman  People. 

Originally  and  properly,  the  Prœtor  was  merely  a  judge.  The  direct 

It  vra&  his  business  to  administer  the  Law,  established  by  the  ^«fi^^lative 

'  •'  power  01 

Suprême  Législature,  in  spécifie  cases  falling  within  his  juris-  the 

diction.  ^Z%. 

But  though  it  was  his  business  to  administer  the  law  estab-  n^Uy  con- 
lisbed  by  the  suprême  législature,  the  manner  of  administration,  ^i^,cedure 
or  the  mode  of  procédure,  was  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  ^«t  ^^• 
own  discrétion.     Accordingly,  every  Praetor,  on  his  accession  to  tended  tô 
the    Praetorship,  made  and  published    IttUea   of  Procédure  or  Subs^n- 
Practice  :  Eules  to  be  observed,  during  his  continuance  in  office, 
by  those  who  might  happen  to  be  concemed  (as  parties,  or  other- 
wise)  in  causes  coming  before  him. 

Such,  originally,  was  the  direct  législative  power  exercised 
by  the  Prsetors.  It  extended  to  procédure  or  practice,  but  not 
to  the  substantive  law  which  it  was  their  business  to  administer. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  power  of  making  Begulœ  Praxis  which 
is  not  unfrequently  exercised  by  our  own  Courts  of  Justice. 

Bat^  in  conséquence  of  incessant  changes  in  the  circumstances 
and  opinions  of  the  Boman  community,  corresponding  changes 
in  its  institutions  were  absolutely  necessary.  And,  inasmuch  as 
the  demand  for  innovation  was  slowly  and  imperfectly  supplied 
by  the  suprême  and  regular  législature,  the  Prsetors  ventured 
to  extend  their  direct  législative  power,  and  to  amend  or  alter 
the  substantive  law  which  properly  it  was  their  office  to  ad- 
minister. 

As  I  hâve  used  the  expression  substantive  law,  I  may  hère 
note  that  this  name  is  appUed  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  the  law  which 
the  Ck>urt8  are  established  to  administer,  as  opposed  to  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  substantive  law  is  itself  admimstered. 
Thèse  last,  or  the  rules  of  procédure  or  practice,  he  has  termed 
adjective  law.  Thèse  expressions  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat 
odd;  but  they  are  closely  analogous  to  the  tenus  employed  to 
dénote  the  same  two  departments  of  law,  in  a  very  able  report 
presented  to  the  Prussian   Government  in  1811.     What  Mr. 
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Lect. 
XXXV 


Différence 
between 
gênerai 
and  spécial 
Edicta. 


Bentham  calls  substantive  law,  the  framer  of  the  report  calls 
material  law  ;  the  adjective  law  of  Mr.  Bentham  he  calls  formai 
law.  The  only  différence  is  that  the  one  writer  draws  his  meta- 
phor  from  the  language  of  grammarians,  the  other  &om  that  of 
logicians.  The  expressions  of  the  French  law  are  nearly  similar. 
Substantive  law,  or  the  law  which  the  Courts  are  appointed  to 
administer,  is  called  by  the  French  lawyers  U  fonds  du  droit  : 
adjective  law,  or  the  rules  according  to  which  the  substantive 
law  is  to  be  administered,  they  call  la  forint.  There  is  really 
nothing  odd  or  eccentric  in  Mr.  Bentham's  phrases.  There  are 
indeed  many  objections  to  them,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  express  the  meaning  by  a  circumlocution  ;  because 
there  are  many  rules  which  are  not  properly  rules  of  procédure, 
but  which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  called  adjective  law, 
or  fonnal  law  ;  such  as  the  fonnaUties  prescribed  by  law  in 
entering  into  contracts. 

I  adopt,  for  the  présent,  the  distinction  between  substantive 
and  adjective  law,  although,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafber,  it  cannot 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  just  division. 

The  Law  introduced  by  the  Prœtor  (whether  it  consisted  of 
s^uhztain^im  law,  or  of  rules  of  procédure  or  practice)  was  intro- 
duced (for  the  most  part)  by  their  gênerai  Edicts,  or  by  their 
Edicts  (simply  so  called). 

The  Edicts,  Orders,  or  Precepts,  issùed  by  the  Prsetors,  were 
of  two  kinds  :  gênerai  and  spécial. 

A  gênerai  Edict  was  made  and  published  by .  a  Prsetor  in 
his  législative  capacity.  A  spécial  Edict  was  made  and  issued 
by  a  Prœtor  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions. 

A  gênerai  edict  consisted  of  a  rule  or  rules,  which  had  no 
spécifie  relation  to  a  spécifie  case  or  cases,  but  regaided  indiffer- 
ently  ail  cases  of  a  given  class  or  classes.  A  spécial  edict  was 
issued  in  a  spécifie  cause  ;  was  addressed  to  a  person  or  persons 
concemed  in  that  cause,  and  specifically  regarded  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

In  short,  a  gênerai  edict  was  a  statute,  or  a  body  of  statute 
law  ;  and  was  mttde  and  published  by  its  author  as  a  subordinat^ 
legislaior.  A  spécial  edict  was  an  order,  made  in  a  spécifie 
cause  ;  and  was  made  and  issued  by  its  author  as  a  jvdge, 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  term  '  Edict  '  was  often  applied 
indifferently,  to  the  gênerai  rules  or  orders  which  were  published 
by  the  Prœtors  as  legislators,  and  to  the  spécial  orders  or  corn- 
mands  which  they  made  and  issued  as  judges.  But  when  the 
Edicts  of  the  Prœtors  are  mentioned  without  qualification,  their 
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gênerai  or  législative  edicts,  and  not  their  particular  or  judicial,      Lect. 
are  commonly  or  always  referred  to  by  the  writer.  xxxv 

In  Uke  manner,  the  jvâ  edicendi,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
PreetoTS,  dénotes  their  power  or  right  of  making  gênerai  rules, 
and  not  their  power  or  right  of  making  spécial  orders  in  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  And  so,  '  edicere,'  or  'jus 
edicere'  is  to  legislate  direcUy:  The  act  oijvdging  (or  of  apply- 
ing  existing  law  in  spécifie  causes)  being  denoted  by  the  expres- 
sion *jfas  dicere  '  (or  'jus  decemere  '). 

In  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres,  'edicere*  and 
'décembre'  are  directly  and  distinctly  opposed  in  the  sensés 
which  I  hâve  now  referred  to.  For  one  of  the  charges  against 
Verres  (who  as  Governor  or  Président  of  a  province  was  in- 
vested  with  the  jtis  edicendi)  is  this  :  quod  aliter,  atque  ut 
edixerat,  decrevisset  : — that  in  the  decrees  or  orders,  which  he 
issned  as  judge,  he  violated  the  rules,  which  he  had  established 
in  his  législative  capacity,  by  his  own  gênerai  edict.  In  like 
manner,  the  gênerai  constitutions  promulged  by  the  Emperors  as 
legislators  (when  opposed  to  the  decrees  which  they  issued  as 
judges  in  the  last  resort)  are  frequently  styled  *  edictaV 

Tnterdicere  (as  well  as  dicere  and  decemere)  is  also  opposed 
to  edicere.  But  an  interdictum  was  a  spécial  and  judicial  order 
of  a  particular  species.  It  was  a  provisional  or  conditional 
order  made  by  the  Prsetor  on  the  ex  parte  statement  of  the 
applicant:  The  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  having  the 
power  of  shewing  cause  why  the  order  should  not  be  carried 
into  efifect  In  short,  it  was  what  would  be  styled,  in  the 
language  of  our  own  law,  an  injunction  or  mandarmis, 

Any  Prsetor  might  publish  a  gênerai  edict  at  any  period  why  the 
dnring  his  stay  in  office.     But,  generally  speaking,  ail  the  rules  ^ç^^^^f 
or  laws,  which   were  published  by  any   given    Prsetor,   were  the  Pi»- 
published  or  promulged  imniediately  a/ter  his  accession,  and  were  styîed^^^* 
comprised  in  one  edict,  or  constituted  one  edict.  perpétuai 

The  edict  which  was  published  by  any  given  Praetor,  was 
not  legally  binding  upon  his  successor  in  the  Prœtorship,  and 
only  obtained  as  Law  till  the  end  of  the  year  during  which  he 
himself  continued  in  office.  And,  accordingly,  the  gênerai  edicts 
of  the  Praetors,  or  their  edicts  simply  so  called,  are  styled  by 
Cicero  and  others  '  Edicta  annual  or  '  leges  annvxe! 

But  though  a  gênerai  edict  was  merely  annvAxl  (or  merely 
obtained  as  Law  while  its  author  continued  in  office),  the  gênerai 
or  législative  Edicts,  made  and  promulged  by  the  Praetors,  are 
nevertheless  styled  'perpétuai*     Now  the  epithet  'perpétuai' 
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Leot.  (taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning)  is  hardly  applicable  to  a  law  or 
statute  of  a  certain  or  definite  duration.  A  perpettud  law  or 
statute  (taking  the  terme  in  their  ordinary  meaning)  would  seem 
to  dénote  a  law  which  was  intended  to  be  irrévocable,  or  which 
(at  least)  was  intended  to  endure  until  some  compétent  autbority 
should  abrogate  or  repeal  it. 

Accordingly,  the  epithet  '  perpétuai  *  (when  applied  to  the 
législative  edicts  made  and  published  by  the  Prsetor)  indicates 
their  generality,  and  not  their  duration.  When  thus  applied, 
the  epithet  *  perpétuai  '  is  opposed  to  '  occaaianal,'  and  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  gênerai  edicts  of  the  Praetors  from  the  spécial 
edicts  or  orders  which  they  issued  in  their  judicial  capacity. 

And  (taking  the  epithet  '  perpétuai  '  in  thi3  meaning)  it  was 
justly  applicable  to  thèse  gênerai  or  législative  edicts,  although 
their  duration  was  definite  or  certain.  For  a  spécial  or  judicial 
edict  was  issued  in  a  given  cause  :  was  restricted  to  the  cause 
in  which  it  was  issued  ;  and  eœpired  with  the  spécifie  exigency 
which  it  was  intended  to  meet  It  was  an  occasional  order 
conceming  a  particular  case,  and  not  extending  generally  to 
cases  of  a  dass.  In  the  language  of  the  Homan  Law,  it  was 
made  and  issued  'pro  re  ruitâ'  (or  *pr(nU  res  inddit*). 

But  an  edict  issued  by  a  Prsetor,  as  exercising  his  législative 
powers,  consisted  of  gênerai  Eules.  It  was  neither  provoked  by 
a  spécifie  occasion,  nor  did  it  expire  with  any  of  the  spécifie 
occasions  on  which  its  gênerai  provisions  were  actually  appUed. 
It  was  intended  to  apply  to  entire  classes  of  cases  ;  and  was 
applicable  to  every  case  belonging  to  any  of  those  classes,  so 
long  as  the  Prœtor  by  whom  it  was  promulged  should  occupy 
his  office.  In  the  language  of  the  Boman  Law,  it  was  made 
and  issued,  '  non  prout  res  incidit,  sed  jurisdictionis  perpétua:, 
causa.'  It  was  not  provoked  by  a  spécifie  incident  or  occasion  ; 
but  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  ail  who  might  be  con- 
cemed  in  causes,  so  long  as  the  Prœtor  who  issued  or  promulged 
it  shoidd  continue  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  annexed  to  his 
office. 

The  epithet  'perpétuai*  when  applied  to  the  Edict  of  a 
Prœtor,  is  therefore  synonymous  with  'gênerai'  (as  opposed  to 
*  spécifie  *  or  '  occasional  ').  It  dénotes  that  the  Edict  consisted 
of  gênerai  provisions  ;  and  not  that  it  was  calculated  to  endure 
in  perpetuum,  or  until  it  should  be  abrogated  or  repealed  by  a 
suprême  or  subordinate  législature.  As  opposed  to  gênerai  and 
législative  edicts,  spécial  and  judicial  edicts  are  frequently  styled 
repentina  :  An  epithet  which  does  not  dénote  that  they  were 
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issued  in  haste,  but  that  they  were  made  on  the  spur  of  a  spécifie      L^ct. 
or  particular  occasion.  ^ 

The  Praetorian  Edict,  which  was  in  force  at  any  given  period,  Edixium 
was  properly  the  edict  of  the  Prœtor  who  then  occupied  the  l^^  \^ 
Praetorship.  For  the  edict  which  was  promulged  by  any  given  ^  JSdict 
Praetor,  expired  with  the  year  during  which  he  stayed  in  the  PrsBtor  or 
office,  and  yielded  to  a  similar  edict  promulged  by  his  immédiate  Pratore. 
snccessor. 

But  though  the  edict  of  every  foregoing  Prœtor  was  super- 
seded  by  the  edict  of  his  immédiate  successor  in  the  office,  every 
succeeding  Prsetor  inserted  in  his  own  edict,  ail  such  rules  and 
provisions,  contained  in  the  edict  of  his  predecessor,  as  had 
found  faveur  with  the  public  at  large,  or  had  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  classes  who  influenced  the  community. 
For,  as  the  législative  power  of  the  Prœtors  was  derived  from 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  sovereign  people,  its  exercise  was 
inevitably  determined  by  gênerai  opinion. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  edict  promulged  by  every  succeed- 
ing Prsetor  was  a  simple  or  modified  copy  of  the  edict  promulged 
by  his  predecessor.  He  simply  repvilished  the  edict  which  his 
immédiate  predecessor  had  issued,  or  else  he  republished  it  with 
such  omissions  and  additions  as  were  demanded  by  gênerai 
opinion  or  suggested  by  gênerai  expediency.  If  he  simply  copied 
the  edict  which  the  foregoing  Prsetor  had  promulged,  the  edict 
promulged  by  himself  was  simply  translatiticms,  or  trcUatUûms, 
in  other  words,  it  merely  consisted  of  rules  and  provisions, 
which  he  translated  (transferred  or  adopted)  from  the  edict  of 
his  immédiate  predecessor. 

If  he  copied  the  edict  of  his  predecessor  with  certain 
modifications,  the  edict  promulged  by  himself  was  partly  Edictum 
tralcUitivm,  and  partly  Edictum  ruyvum.  So  far  as  it  consisted 
of  provisions  taken  from  the  edict  of  his  predecessor,  it  was 
Edictum  trakUitium,  So  far  as  it  consisted  of  provisions  devised 
and  introduced  by  himself,  it  was  not  Edictum  tralatitium,  but 
Edictum  novum. 

It  rarely  happened  that  the  gênerai  edict  of  a  Prsetor  was 
purely  trcUatitious,  For  incessant  changes  in  the  position  and 
opinions  of  the  conmiunity  created  an  incessant  demand  for 
corresponding  changes  in  its  law.  And  since  this  continued 
demand  was  slowly  and  imperfectly  satisfied  by  the  suprême 
and  ordinary  législature,  the  Prsetors  were  provoked  to  supply 
the  demand  by  a  continued  though  cautions  exercise  of  their 
l^islative  powers. 
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LifiOT.  It  is  remarkable  that  ail  the  edicts  of  ail  the  successive 

Praetors  are  frequently  considered  as  constituting  <nit  Edict. 
They  are  frequently  styled  (in  the  singular  number)  '  (ht  Edict  ;* 
'  (ht  Praetorian  Edict  ;'  or  '  (kt  Edict  of  the  Prœtors  or  Prœtor.' 
The  process  of  translation  or  transference  which  I  hâve  attempted 
to  describe,  explains  this  form  of  expression. 

With  référence  to  its  fromulgcition,  the  gênerai  Edict»  which 
was  in  force  at  any  given  period,  was  the  edict  of  the  Prœtor 
who  then  occupied  the  Prœtorship.  But  with  référence  to  its 
conteTUSy  or  to  the  rules  of  which  it  consisted»  it  was  paitly  the 
production  of  the  Prœtor  who  then  occupied  the  PrsBtorship»  and 
partly  the  production  of  his  varions  predecessors  in  the  office. 
For  much  of  the  edict  promulged  by  every  Prœtor,  was  translated 
into  the  edict  promulged  by  his  immédiate  foUower.  With 
référence,  therefore,  to  their  contents  (though  not  with  référence 
to  their  promulgation),  the  séries  of  edicts,  issued  by  a  séries  of 
Prœtors,  constituted  an  indivisible  whole,  or  formed  a  continuons 
chaÛL  Although  the  edict  for  the  time  being  had  been  pro- 
mulged by  the  actual  Prsetor,  his  predecessors  as  well  as  himself, 
had  lent  a  hand  to  the  formation  of  its  provisions. 

And  hère  I  may  remark,  that,  after  the  Prœtors  had  legislated 
through  a  long  tract  of  time,  the  gênerai  Edict  of  the  Prœtor  for 
the  time  being  naturally  consisted  (for  the  most  part)  of  deriva- 
tive  or  translatitious  rules.  For  as  the  législative  power  of  the 
Prœtor  was  commonly  exercised  discreetly,  the  rules,  introduced 
originally  by  the  Prœtor,  for  the  time  being,  were  comparatively 
few  and  unimportant.  They  bore  a  smaU  and  insignificant 
proportion  to  those  provisions  of  his  predecessors  which  we)re 
also  a  part  of  his  edict,  and  which  had  accumulated  through  a 
séries  of  âges. 
The  *  joB  The   aggregate   of  rules,  which   had   been   introduced  by 

P™*?!l«    successive  edicts,  and  which  were  embodied  in  the  edict  obtain- 

lam   was  ' 

fonnedby  ing  for  the  time  being,  formed  or  constituted,  at  any  given 
of  the  ^^  period,  the  portion  of  the  Boman  Law  which  was  styled  *Ju$ 
Prœtore.      Prcctorium.* 

A  part  of  the  Roman  Law  (like  much  of  the  Law  of  England) 
was  made  by  judicial  décisions  on  spécifie  or  particular  cases. 
Decided  cases,  serving  as  precederUs,  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Boman,  as  well  as  of  our  own  system.  In  the  language  of  the 
Soman  Law,  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  English,  such 
decided  cases  are  frequently  called  précédents: — ' prœptdidcu* 
More  commonly,  however,  such  decided  cases  are  styled  *  rts 
judiccUœ  :'  And  their  influence  (as  précédents)  upon  svisequ^ent 
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judicial  décisions,  is  styled  '  atLctorUas  rerum  perpetuo  similiter      Lect. 
judicatarom.  »  > 

Now  as  most  civil  cases  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
PraetoT,  most  of  the  civil  law,  which  was  formed  by  judicial 
décisions,  might  hâve  been  styled  with  propriety  '  prœtorian  law.' 
Where  the  Pisetor  decided  without  an  arbiter  or  jvdex,  the 
questions  of  law  which  happened  to  arise  in  the  cause  were  of 
course  detennined  by  himself.  And  where  he  remitted  the 
cause  to  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  questions  of  law,  which  the 
formtUa  happened  to  involve,  were  probably  decided  in  effect  by 
the  Court  above,  and  not  by  the  secondary  or  subordinate 
tribunal  The  jiidex  probably  took  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
above  on  the  point  of  law,  and  decided  accordingly.  I  hâve 
not  been  able  to  discover,  whether  it  was  incymbeTU  on  the  fudex 
to  take  the  Law  &om  the  Prsetor,  and  whether  the  latter  could 
grant  a  new  trial  in  case  the  jttdex  or  arbiter  decided  against  the 
law,  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  practice,  such  a  miscarriage  in 
fudicio  seldom  occurred. 

But  though  most  of  the  law,  formed  by  judicial  décisions, 
was  made  by  the  Prsetors  (as  judges),  and  might  hâve  been  styled 
*  prsetorian,'  the  term  'jus  prœtarium  '  was  exclusively  applied 
to  ihe  law  which  they  made  by  their  gênerai  edicts  in  the  way 
of  direct  législation. 

This  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot  account  for  satisfactorily  ;  but 
which  (perhaps)  may  be  explained  in  the  foUowing  manner. 

Though  part  of  the  Boman  Law  was  fonned  by  judicial 
décisions,  that  part  of  it  which  was  so  f  oimed  bore  an  insignificant 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  System.  Demand  for  law  of  the 
kind  was  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  law  which  the 
Prsetors  introduced  in  the  exercise  of  their  législative  powers. 
And  since  the  law  which  they  introduced  through  the  médium 
of  their  gênerai  edicts,  eclipsed  the  law  which  they  established 
by  their  décisions  on  spécifie  cases,  gênerai  attention  was  fixed 
on  the  former,  whilst  the  existence  of  the  latter  was  generally 
foigotten.  The  former  being  conypicuous,  and  being  conspûnumsly 
the  work  of  the  Prsetors,  it  obtained  exclusively  the  name  of  jus 
prœtarium,  although  the  name  migTU  with  equal  propriety  hâve 
been  extended  to  the  latter. 

The  jus  edicendi  (or  the  power  of  legislating  directly  by  The  jus 
gênerai  edicts  or  statutes)  was  not  confined  to  the  Prœtores  ^'^^^/^ 
UrbanL     It  was  exerdsed  by  eveiy  magistrate  of  a  superior  or  the/i«  Ao- 
elevated  rank,  with  référence  to  such  matters  as  fell  within  his 
jurisdiction.     It  was  exercised  by  the  high  priests  or  ParUiJices 
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maaimi.  It  was  exercised  by  the  Ediles,  or  the  surveyors  and 
curators  of  public  buildings,  roads,  and  markets.  With  référence 
to  cases  arising  in  Italy,  between  provincials  and  provincials,  or 
between  provincials  and  Boman  citizens,  it  was  exercised  by  the 
JPrœtores  Feregrini.  In  the  outlying  provinces,  it  was  exercised 
by  the  Proconsuls,  and  other  Présidents  or  Sulers,  to  whom  the 
govemment  of  those  provinces  was  committed  by  the  Boman 
People. 

The  rules  which  were  established  by  the  gênerai  edicts  of 
the  magistrates  who  enjoyed  the  fus  edicendi,  were  often  con- 
sidered  as  constituting  a  whole,  and  were  styled  (when  considered 
as  a  whole)  the  jvs  Jumorarium.  For,  as  every  office  of  an 
elevated  character  honoured  or  distinguished  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  occupied,  every  office  of  the  kind  was  styled  'honosJ 
And  since  the  madstrates  who  enioyed  and  exercised  the  power 
of  promulging  gen^  edicta.  eiyoyed  it  by  virtue  of  their  hLres, 
or  of  the  elevated  offices  which  they  filled,  the  law  which  they 
created  by  their  gênerai  edicts  was  naturally  styled  jus  hanorarium. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  jtis  prœtorium  was  merely  a  por- 
tion of  the  j%bs  honorarium.  But  as  no  other  portion  of  the  jus 
honorariurri  was  equal  in  extent  and  importance  to  the  jv>s 
prœtorium,  the  term  jus  hanorarium  is  frequently  restricted  to 
the  latter. 

*  Prœtores  (says  Pomponius)  edicta  proponebant  :  quœ  edicta 
prsBtorum  jus  honorarium  constituerunt.  Honorarium  dicitur, 
quod  ab  honore  prsetoris  venerat.' 

'Jus  prsetorium  (says  Papinian)  et  honorarium  dicitur:  ad 
honorem  prsetorum  {or  ex  honore  praetorum)  sic  nominatum.' 


Materiala  The  jvs  prœtorium  (or  the  law  which  the  prœtores  urbani 

which  the    ûitroduced  by  their  gênerai  edicts)  seems  to  hâve  been  made  by 
juspneUh    those  distinguished  magistrates  out  of  the  foUowing  materiala. 
formed.  'First  :)  They  gave  the  force  of  Law  (through  the  médium  of 

their  gênerai  edicts)  to  varions  customary  or  merely  moral  rules 
which  had  obtained  generally  amongst  the  Boman  people. 

Secondly:)  They  imported  into  the  Boman  Law  (through 
the  m^edium  of  their  gênerai  edicts)  much  of  that  jus  gentium, 
or  that  œqual  or  common  Law,  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  Prœtores  Feregrini,  and  by  the  Présidents  of  the  outlying 
provinces. 

Thirdly  :)  So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  Boman  public  invited 
or  permitted  such  changes,  they  supplied  the  defects  of  the  jus 
civile,  or  proper  Boman  Law,  and  even  abolished  portions  of  it. 
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agreeably  to  their  own  notions  of  piibKc  or  gênerai  utility. —      Lect. 
*  Jus  Prœtorium  est  (says  Papinian)  quod  prœtores  (supplendi    .     ^     . 
vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratiâ)  introduxerunt,  jprqp^er  utUitatem 
piMieamJ 

Inasmuch  as  the  body  of  law,  formed  by  the  Prœtores  Urbani,  The  term 
was  partly  derived  from  the  jtis  gentium,  and  was  partly  fashioned  ^^^ 
upon  Utility  (as  conceived  by  the  Prsetors  and  the  pubKc),  it  =  utuitas, 
was  naturally  styled  the  EquUy  of  the  Preetors,  or  was  said  to  approved 
be  foimded  by  the  Prœtois  upon  eguitahU  grounds  or  principles.  pnnciple 
For  (as  I  remarked  in  a  former  Lecture)  the  jus  gentium  was  tioa.  /t«- 
styled  jvs  cequum,  whilst  gênerai  utility  (or  principles  of  législation  ^^^^*  ^ 
supposed  to  accord  with  it)  was  often  styled  '  ^^uitas.'  utuuas,  or 

It  is  said  in  a  passage  of  the  Digests  (referring  to  a  certain  o*^®' ap- 
rule  of  the  jvs  prœtorium)  *  hoc  œquitas  suggerit  etsi  jwre  deficia-  principle, 
mur  :'  That  is  to  say,  the  rule  was  commended  by  gênerai  utility  ®*°' 
(or  equity),  although  it  was  not  recognised  by  that  portion  of 
the  Boman  Law  which  was  opposed  to  the  jus  prœtorium  by  the 
name  of  *jus  civile.'     Though  that  which  conforms  to  the  jvs 
prcetorium  is  commonly  styled  œquum,  it  is  frequently  styled 
'jtLstv/m'     That  which  does  not  conform  to  the  jus  prœtorium, 
is  commonly  styled  ' iniquum*  and  not  unfrequently,  ' injvstum.' 

Inasmuch  as  the  jus  prœtorium   grew  gradually,  or  was  JusPrœ- 
formed  by  successive  edicts  of  many  successive  Preetors,  it  was  i^^dite" 
not  a  formai  System  or  digested  body  of  law,  but  an  incondite  ^^v  of 
collection  or  heap  of  single  and  insulated  rules.     No  Prsetor  ^^a^  ^ 
thought  of  legislating  systematically  :  Nor  would  his  stay  in 
ofiBce  hâve  aUowed  him  to  legislate  systematically,  although  the 
opinion  of  the  public  had  favoured  the  attempt,  and  the  suprême 
or  regular  legislator  had  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  it.     When  the 
Praetor  for  the  time  being  was  struck  by  a  particular  defect  in 
the  existing  law,  and  when  the  gênerai  opinion  invited  or  pro- 
voked  him  to  supply  it,  he  cured  that  particular  defect  by  a 
particular   provision.      And  if  he   thought   a  particular  rule 
iniquum  or  mischievous,  and  gênerai  opinion  favoured  or  de- 
manded  its  abolition,  he  inserted  a  clause  in  his  edict  abolishing 
the  spécifie  mischief. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  even  the  substantive  law  intro-  Implica- 
duced  by  the  Edicts  of  the  Praetors,  wore  a  practical  shape  or  substen- 
was  implicated  with  procédure.  ^i^f  l?^» 

If  the  Prsetor  gave  a  right  unknown  to  the  jvs  civile,  he  did  particular, 
not  give  that  right  explicitly  and  directly.  He  pronûsed  or  ofs^bstan- 
declared,  through  the  médium  of  his  gênerai  edict,  that,  in  case  torianlaw, 
any  party  should  be  placed  in  a  certain  position,  he,  the  Praetor,  !^^j^™' 
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should  think  fit  to  bring  one.  If  the  Prsetor  abolished  a  raie 
which  was  parcel  of  the /us  (Amh^  he  did  not  abolish  or  repeal 
it  formally  and  explicitly.  He  promised  or  declared,  through 
the  médium  of  his  gênerai  edict,  that  in  case  an  attempt  diould 
be  made  to  enforce  the  rule  by  action,  he  would  empower  or 
permit  the  défendant  to  txMfpt  to  the  plaintifTs  action,  or  to 
defeat  the  plaintifiTs  action,  by  demurrer  or  plea.  For  example  ; 
Many  conventions  or  pacts,  which  were  .void  jwrt  dvili,  were 
rendered  legally  binding  by  the  Edicts  of  the  Prsetors.  But 
when  a  Prœtor  (through  the  médium  of  his  gênerai  edict)  gave 
validity  to  a  convention  which  was  void  jure  civUt,  he  did  not 
détermine  formally  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties. 
He  merely  indicated  the  action  which  he  would  give  to  the  pro- 
misée,  in  case  the  promisor  should  neglect  or  refuse  performance. 

Âgain  :  According  to  the  jus  civile,  a  party  obliged  (by  con> 
tract  or  otherwise)  was  not  freed  from  the  performance  of  the 
obligation  by  a  simple  promise  on  the  part  of  the  obUgee,  not  to 
enforce  it  by  action.  According  to  the  jus  civile,  the  obligor  was 
not  freed  from  performance  without  a  formai  release  (styled 
acceptOatio)  executed  by  the  obligée. 

Now  the  Prsetors  determined,  by  their  gênerai  edicts,  that 
the  obligation  should  be  extinguished,  in  case  the  obligée  merely 
promised  that  he  would  not  require  performance.  But  instead 
of  abolishing  the  old  law  explicitly  and  directly,  the  Praetors 
gave  to  the  obligor  an  exception  founded  on  the  promise.  Instead 
of  declaring  expUcitly  that  the  obligée  had  no  right,  they  left 
him  (in  appearance)  his  right  of  action,  but  empowered  the 
obligor  to  defeat  that  apparent  right  by  a  defence  bottomed  in 
Equity  (or  in  the  jus  prœtorium). 

This  obscure  and  absurd  mode  of  abrogating  law  has  also 
been  pursued  by  our  own  Chanceliers.  Where  a  common-law 
rule  is  superseded  by  a  rule  of  equity,  it  is  left  to  appearance 
unabrogated  and  untouched.  But  in  case  an  attempt  be  made 
to  enforce  it  by  action,  the  plaintifif  is  restrained  by  the 
Chancelier  from  pursuing  his  empty  right. 

The  only  différence  between  the  cases  arises  firom  this  : 

In  Bome,  there  was  no  distinct  trib\mal  affecting  to  admin- 
ister  a  distinct  System  of  Law  under  the  name  of  Equity. 
Consequently,  the  équitable  defence  was  submitted  to  the  Prœtor 
himself,  or  to  the  very  tribunal  in  which  the  action  was  brought. 

In  England,  there  is  a  distinct  Court  affecting  to  administer 
a  distinct  System  of  Law  under  the  name  of  Equity.     Conse- 
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quently,  the  action  is  brought  befoie  one  Court,  and  the  defence      Lect. 
(in  the  shape  of  a  suit)  is  submitted  to  another.     The  action  is    v" 
brought  in  a  common-law  Court,  and  in  that  Court  the  action  is 
not  to  be  resisted.^^     But  the  Chancellor  (on  the  application  of 
the  défendant)  issues  an  order,  restraining  the  plaintiff  at  Law 
from  pursuing  his  légal  demand. 

In  Borne,  there  was  (yns  suit.  The  plaintifT  presented  his 
demand  (founded  on  the  j'm  civile)  to  the  Prsetor  ;  and  the 
défendant  submitted  his  defence  (founded  on  the  fusi  prœtarium) 
to  the  same  tribunal. 

In  England,  there  are  tiw  suits.  The  plaintifif  brings  his 
action  before  a  Common-law  Court  :  and  the  défendant  institutes 
a  suit  before  a  Court  of  Equity,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
order  to  stay  the  proceedings  of  his  adversarj.  In  England, 
the  mess  of  complication  and  absurdity  is  somewhat  thicker 
than  it  was  in  ancient  Bome. 

To  revert  to  the  subject  from  which  I  hâve  digressed  for  a 
moment:  Wherever  the  Prsetor,  by  his  edict,  gave  a  right,  he 
did  not  give  the  right  directly  and  explicitly.  He  merely  pro- 
mised  a  certain  remedy,  in  case  the  right,  which  he  gave  in 
effect,  should  be  violated  or  disturbed.  And  the  nature  of  the 
right  which  he  thus  virtuaUy  created,  was  impUed  (or  described 
implicitly)  in  his  description  of  the  remédiai  process. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  will  advert  to  two  peculiarities  Actiones 
of  the  Boman  Law  language  which  are  extremely  perplexing.        jn^um. 

The  actions  (or  rights  of  action)  created  by  the  Praetorian 
Edicté  are  frequently  styled  utiles. 

It  commonly  or  often  happened,  that  actions  given  by  the 
jus  prœtoriu/m  were  arudogous  to  actions  given  by  the  jils  civile. 
Or  (speaking  more  accurately)  a  case  wherein  the  Pnetor  gave 
an  action,  was  often  anahgoiLS  to  a  case  wherein  an  action  had 

^  According    to    the   letter    of   our  selyes  to  effect  tbe  purpose  which  the 

statate  law  this  is  no  longer  precisely  promoters  of  the  statate  may  be  con- 

the  case.     But  the  provisions  for  con-  jectnred  to  hâve  had  in  view.     If  it  be 

ferring  an  équitable  jurisdiction  on  the  wished  effectuaUy  to  invest  the  Common 

Common  Law  Courts,  contained  in  the  Law  Courts  with  jurisdiction  now  pro- 

Common  Law  Procédure  Act,  1854,  hâve  perly  belonging  to  Courts  of  Equity,  or 

Srored,  especially  in  relation  to  équitable  vice  verad,  the  Court  on  which  the  new 

efences,  of  little  practical  value.  jurisdiction  is  conferred  must    be   in- 

This  &ilure  bas  been  owinç  partly  to  vested,  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter, 

the  extrême  pressure  of  pubhc  business  with  the  whole  potoers   of   the  Court 

on  onr  Common  Law  Courts,  and  the  already  having   jurisdiction.      This   is 

conséquent  reluctanoe  of  the  judges  to  the  mode  adopted  in  the  Acts  confening 

give  a  libéral  interprétation    to    their  an  équitable  jurisdiction  on  the  County 

new  jurisdiction.     But  it  is  also  due  to  Courts  ;  and  the  successful  opération  of 

the  inadequacy  of  the  enactments  them-  thèse  Acts  is  now  beyond  douot. — R.  C. 
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Lect.  been  given  by  the  juè  civile.  Although  the  case  for  which  the 
y  Prsetor  provided,  f  ell  not  within  the  provision  of  the  jus  civik,  it 

feU  within  the  principle  upon  which  that  provision  was  foundecL 
Hence  the  right  of  action  given  by  the  Prsetor  was  given  by 
way  of  analogy  :  by  way  of  analogy  to  a  right  of  action  which 
had  already  been  given  by  the  jus  civile.  And,  being  given  by 
way  of  analogy,  the  action  given  by  the  Prsetor  was  styled 
utUis.  For  the  term  utilis  (as  taken  in  this  sensé)  is  not 
derived  from  tUi  the  verb,  but  is  related  to  lUi  the  adverb.  The 
Prœtor  gave  the  action,  as  he  would  hâve  given  it,  if  the  case, 
submitted  by  the  applicant,  had  fallen  within  the  provision  of 
the  jus  civile.  An  actio  utilis  (as  thus  understood)  may  be 
likened  to  an  action  on  the  Case,  For  an  action  on  the  case  (or 
an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case)  was  originally  an  action 
founded  on  a  writ  issued  in  consimUi  casu  :  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
case  analogous  to  a  case  for  which  the  ancient  law  had  already 
provided. 

In  the  language  of  the  Eoman  Law,  utilis  is  often  synony- 
mous  with  'legally  valid  or  operative.'  But,  as  appUed  to 
prsetorian  actions,  it  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  '  analogous.' 
For,  since  many  praetorian  actions  were  really  analogous  to 
actions  given  by  the  jus  civile,  praetorian  actions  were  styled 
utiles,  even  in  cases  where  no  such  analogy  obtained. 

Actions  given  by  the  Edicts  of  the  PrsBtors  are  also  fre- 
quently  styled  'actiones  in  factum,'  or  'actiones  in  factum 
conceptœ/  A  form  of  expression  which  seems  to  hâve  aiisen 
from  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  procédure.  Where  an  action 
was  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  it  would  seem  that  the  plaintifiT 
not  only  stated  his  case,  but  alleged  or  quoted  the  law  upon 
which  he  rested  his  demand.  Whence  such  actions  were  styled 
actions  in  jvs,  or  actions  in  jus  conceptœ.  But  where  an  action 
was  founded  on  the  jus  prastorium,  the  plaintiff  merely  stated 
the  facts  (or  case),  without  adverting  to  the  law  which  gave  him 
a  right  to  sue.  And  since  the  a/:tor  merely  detailed  the  facts, 
his  action  was  styled  an  action  in  fojctum,  or  an  action  in  fajctum 
concepta.  The  reason  of  this  difierence  in  forms  I  am  not  able 
to  explain  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  worth  explaining.  But  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  import  of  the  expression  '  action  in  fa/dum  ' 
should  be  marked  and  understood.  For,  looking  at  the  shape 
of  the  expression,  it  would  seem  to  dénote  an  action  allowed  by 
the  Prsetor  arbitrarily,  rather  than  an  action  founded  on  the  jus 
prœtorium,  or  on  the  settled  Law  which  the  Praetors  had  intro- 
duced  by  their  edicts. 
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Under  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  Emperors  or  Princes,  J5£^ 

the  Praetors  exercised,  at  leaat  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  v     ^     / 

properly   législative   powers   which    they    exercised   in   libéra  5"^^.°^ 

rejmblicâ,  or  during   the  substantial  existence  of  the  popular  torian 

govemment.     But  with  this  différence  :  ^^end^S 

Libéra   repvhlicâ,  the    PrsBtors    exercised   those   législative  thepopu- 

powers  by  the  express  or  tacit  authority  of  the  soverdgn  Roman  J^f^  ^"^ 

People  :  the  reign 

After  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  popular  govemment,  the  ^niim" 
Praetors  exercised  those  législative  powers  by  the  express  or 
tacit  authority  of  the  Emperors  or  Princes,  who  at  first  were 
substantially  though  covertly,  and  at  length  were  substantially 
and  avowedly,  monarchs  or  autocrators  in  the  Boman  World. 

Till  the  reign  of  Hadrian  the  prsetorian  law  retained  the  Change 
characters  which  I  hâve  just  described.      It  was  merely  an  Hadrian. 
incondite   mass  of  occasional  and   insulated  rules,  that   had 
grown,  by  a  slow  and  nearly  insensible  aggregation,  through  a 
long  succession  of  âges. 

As  having  been  promulged  by  the  Prsetor  for  the  time  being 
(or  as  being  comprised  in  the  edict  in  force  for  the  time  being), 
this  body  of  rules  was  merely  annual,  or  was  merely  calculated 
to  last  during  his  stay  in  the  office.  But  most  of  the  rules 
comprised  in  that  présent  edict  had  been  transUUed  or  transferred 
from  the  edicts  of  his  predecessors.  And  (of  course)  most  of 
them  would  also  be  translated  into  the  edicts  of  his  successors  ; 
and  (by  virtue  of  the  republications  which  his  successors  would 
give  to  them)  would  continue  to  constitute  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  the  entire  Boman  Law. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  Jvs  Prœtorium,  or  the  Prœtorian 
Edict,  underwent  a  considérable  change.  It  was  amended  or 
altered  by  the  jurisconsult  JuUan,  and  was  then  promulged,  by 
the  command  of  Hadrian,  in  the  form  of  a  body  of  rules  pro- 
ceeding  immedieUely  from  the  sovereign.  Taking  the  tenus 
written  and  unwritten  in  their  juridical  and  improper  meanings, 
the  jus  prcBtoritvm  passed  from  the  department  of  ummiten,  into 
the  department  of  written  law. 

As  thus  promulged  by  the  command  of  Hadrian,  the  jvs 
pr<Btorium  ought  not  to  hâve  retidned  the  name.  For,  as  thus 
promulged  by  the  command  of  Hadrian,  it  was  not  properly  the 
law  of  the  Praetors,  but  was  Law  proceeding  immediaiely  from 
the  sovereign  legislator  :  Just  as  the  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  jurisconsults,  of  which  Justiaian's  Pandects  are  mainly  com- 
posed,  are  not  (as  constituting  the  Pandects)  the  production  of 
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Lect.      the  origmal  writers,  but  are  properly  the  production  of  the 

y   \  ^    monarch  who  selected,  published,  and  sanctioned  them.     But,  as 

chiefly  consisting  of  rules  whichi  the  Prsetors   had    oiiginally 

introduced,  the  jus  prœtarium  letained  its  original  name,  after 

its  nature  had  been  changed  by  Hadrian's  promulgation. 

Before  the  change  to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted,  the 
gênerai  edicts  of  the  Prœtors  were  styled  'perpétuai'  inasmuch 
as  they  consisted  of  gênerai  and  prospective  rules,  and  were  not 
ÎBSued  *provi  res  incidit,'  or  on  the  spur  of  spécifie  occasions. 
They  were  styled  'perpétuai!  as  opposed  to  the  occasional  edicts 
which  the  Prsetors  issued  judicially  in  particular  causes. 

But  the  Prœtorian  Edict,  as  promulged  by  the  command  of 

Hadrian,  was  styled  [perpétuai,'  in  another  signification  of  the 

epithet      As   promulged   by    the   command   of   Hadrian,  the 

prœtorian    edict   was   not   edictum  annuum;    or   it   was    not 

calculated  to  endure  to  the  end  of  a  definite  period,  and  then 

to  cease  as  Law,  unless  it  should  be  r^ubUshed.     The  Edict 

amended  by  Julian,  and  promulged  by  Hadrian,  was  calculated 

to  endure  in  perpetuum,  or  until  it  should  be  abrogated  by 

compétent  authority. 

ThePneto-         Whether  the  Prsetors  after  this    change    under   Hadrian, 

nujn  Legi8-  continued  to  legislate  directly  (or  to  legislate  by  gênerai  edicts), 

after  tho     is  an  agitated  and  doubtful  question.     It  would  rather  appear 

und°r       ^^^^  Hadrian,  in  making  the  change,  iutended  (amongst  other 

HadriaD.     objects)  to  obviate  the  necessity  and  demand  for  the  subordinate 

législation  of  the  magistracy. 

Sources  of  Whether  such  gênerai  edicts  were  or  were  not  issued,  after 

^£^^,     this  change  imder  Hadrian,  it  is  certain  that  the  Prsetors  ceased 
tered  by      to  legislate  directly  in  the  course  of  the  third  century. 
banals,  -^^  ^^  before  the  close  of  the  third    century,  the    direct 

from  Alex-  législation  of  the  Prsetors,  and  also  the  législation  of  the  Popalus, 
Severus  to  Plebs,  and  Senate,  had  yielded  to  the  avowed  législation  of  the 
the  accès-    yirtual  mouarchs  or  autocrators. 

Justinian.  At  or  before  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  from  thence 

to  the  accession  of  Justinian,  the  liviifig  Eoman  Law  or  the 
Boman  Law  administered  and  enforced  by  the  tribunuls,  was 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  two  foUowing  sources  :  namely,  the 
gênerai  and  spécial  Constitutions  of  the  Emperors  or  Princes, 
and  the  writings  of  the  jurisconsults  whose  opinions  were 
deemed  authoritative. 

For  though  the  authors  of  those  writings  were  not  properly 
founders  of  law,  their  expositions  of  principles,  and  their  solutions 
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of  spécifie  cases,  were  équivalent,   in  eflfect,  to  statutes    and     i{î^ 
jndicial  décisions  ;  since  those  expositions  and  solutions  guided 
the  tribunals,  in  ail  the  cases  coming  before  them,  for  which 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Emperors  had  not  provided. 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 

JUS  PRiKTORIUM  AND  ENGLISH  EQUITY  COMPARED. 

Having  sketched  the  history  of  the  Prsetorian  Edict  to  the      i^^cr. 
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accession  and  reign  of  Justinian,  I  will  note  the  efifect  of  its    ^  "  ^     ^ 
stracture  on  the  arrangement  of  his  Code  and  Pandects,  before  I 
examine  the  opinions  conceming  the  nature  of  Equity  to  which 
I  alluded  in  my  last  discourse. 

The  Boman  Law,  as  it  was  left  by  Justinian,  lies  mainly  in 
his  Code  and  Pandects:  it  having  been  the  intention  of  their 
impérial  projector,  that  they  should  comprise  the  whoh  of  the 
Roman  Law  to  obtain  thereafter  in  the  Empire. 

TTîa  Institutes  are  properly  a  hombook  for  the  instruction 
or  institution  of  students;  though,  since  its  publication  was 
subséquent  to  the  publications  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  this 
properly  institutional  treatise  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  law,  in 
so  fax  as  it  conflicted  with  those  two  compilations,  or  in  so  far 
as  it  was  concemed  with  matters  for  which  those  two  compila- 
tions had  not  provided. 

The  publications  of  his  Code,  Pandects  and  Listitutes,  com- 
pleted  the  design  of  the  impérial  reformer.  His  Novels,  or  new 
Constitutions,  were  published  subsequently  ;  and  are  merely 
partial  suppléments,  or  partial  correctives,  to  the  three  compila- 
tions embraced  by  his  original  project. 

TTîa  Code  and  Pandects  are  digests  of  Roman  Law  in  force  Matter  of 
ai  the  tinte  of  their  conception  :  His  Code  being  a  compilation  of  and^^^* 
impérial  constitutions  issued  by  Ms  predecessors  and  himself  ;  dects. 
and  his  Pandects  or  Digests  being  a  compilation  of  excerpts 
from   the  writings   of  the  jurisconsults   whose  opinions   were 
deemed  authoritatîve. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  thèse  two  compilations  (though  com- 
posed  of  impérial  constitutions  and  excerpts  from  writings  by 
jurisconsults)  numerous  traces  of  laws  estabUshed  by  the  Popvlvs 
and  Plebs,  of  Consults  emanating  from  the  Senate,  and  of  gênerai 
Edicts  issued  by  the  Prsetors.  For  laws  of  the  populus  and 
plebs,  consults  of  the  senate,  and  gênerai  edicts  of  the  prœtors, 
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Leot.      are  referred  or  alluded  to  in  many  of  the  constitutions  and 
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.  excerpts  of  which  thèse  two  compilations  properly  consist 

The  matter,  therefore,  of  his  Code  and  Pandects,  may  be 
conceived  and  described  in  the  foUowing  manner  : 

His  Code  is  composed  partly  of  edictal  or  gênerai  constitu- 
tions :  that  is  to  say,  statutes  made  and  promulged  by  Koman 
Emperors  or  Princes,  in  their  quality  of  sovereign  legislators. 
But  it  also  is  composed  partly  of  spécial  constitutions  ;  that  is 
to  say,  judicial  décrètes  (and  orders  analogous  to  décrètes)  îssued 
by  Eoman  Emperors  in  their  quality  of  sovereign  administrators. 
His  Pandects  are  composed  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of 
,  excerpts  from  writings  by  jurisconsults.    Some  of  thèse  excerpts 

are  analogous  and  équivalent  to  statutes  :  being  didactic  exposi- 
tions, in  gênerai  or  abstract  tenus,  of  laws  or  principles  of  law. 
Others  are  mère  resolutions  of  spécifie  or  particular  questions, 
and  therefore  are  analogous  and  équivalent  to  judicial  décisions. 
— ^Nay,  as  having  been  adopted  and  promulged  by  Justinian 
(who  was  sovereign  in  the  Boman  World),  thèse  gênerai  exposi- 
tions and  particular  resolutions  are  properly  statutes  and  judicial 
décisions;  although  those  characters  cannot  be  properly  attributed 
to  them  as  being  the  productions  of  their  original  authors. 

Each,  therefore,  of  thèse  two  compilations  is  a  compound  of 

statute  and  judiciary  law  :  being  partly  a  collection  of  statutes 

proceeding  immediately  from  a  sovereign  legislator,  and  partly  a 

collection  of  judicial  décisions  proceeding  immediately  firom  a 

sovereign  judge. 

Arrange-  Though  the  Code  is  a  collection  of  impérial  constitutions. 

Code  an*d^  and  the  Pandects  are  a  collection  of  excerpts  from  writings  by 

Pandects.    jurisconsults,  the  order  or  arrangement  of  each  of  thèse  two 

compilations  is  copied  from  the  order  of  the  Perpétuai  Edict  : 

that  is  to  say,  the  prœtorian  edict  (or  chain  of  praetorian  edicts), 

as  altered  by  the  jurisconsult  Julian,  and  promulged  by  the 

Emperor  Hadrian. 

This  appears  from  the  Commission  (to  adopt  a  modem 
expression),  by  which  Tribonian,  and  certain  associâtes,  are 
commanded  to  sélect  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the  authori- 
tative  jurisconsults,  and  to  place  such  excerpts  in  Pandects  (or 
in  compartments  constructed  for  the  réception  of  them).  For 
in  this  Commission  (which  is  prefixed  to  the  Digests  or  Pandects, 
and  is  styled  Justinian's  Constitution,  'De  Conceptione  Diges- 
torum*)  he  commands  Tribonian  and  his  associâtes  to  arrange 
the  selected  excerpts,  'tam  secundum  nostri  constitutionem 
codicis,  quam  edicti  perpetui  imitationem.' 
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It  is  probable  that  the  order  of  the  Code  and  Pandects      I^cr. 
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imitated  the  order  of  the  Perpétuai  Edict,  for  the  following 
reasons  or  causes. 

In  the  first  place  :  Neither  the  laws  of  the  Poprdtts  or  PlAs, 
nor  the  consults  of  the  Senate,  nor  the  constitutions  of  the 
Emperors,  nor  the  judicial  décisions  of  the  subordinate  tribunals, 
had  ever  been  digested  or  even  collected.  Consequently,  The 
order  of  the  Prsetorian  Edict  (which^  though  it  was  a  shapeless 
mass  of  occasional  and  insulated  rules,  was,  at  least,  a  collection 
of  rôles)  was  the  only  known  model  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
projected  compilations.  And,  since  Tribonian  and  his  associâtes 
were  uninventive  and  servile  copiers,  they  naturally  ordered  the 
matter  of  thèse  compilations  according  to  the  solitary  pattem 
which  the  Edict  presented  to  their  imitation. 

like  the  redactors  of  the  Prussian  and  French  Godes,  they 
mîgJU  hâve  arranged  the  matter  of  thèse  compilations,  according 
to  the  scientific  or  systematic  method  which  had  been  pursued 
by  most  of  the  Classical  Jurists  who  had  composed  elementary 
treatises  for  the  instruction  of  students.  But  this  scientific 
method  had  never  in  fact  been  observed  by  any  but  institutional 
writers.  And  consequently,  although  it  was  followed  by  thèse 
slavish  imitators  in  the  composition  of  Justinian's  Institutes, 
they  never  thought  of  pursuing  it  in  the  composition  of  those 
laiger  compilations  which  were  destined  to  embrace  the  détail  of 
Justinian's  législation. 

In  the  second  place:  Many  of  the  writings  of  the  juris- 
consults  whose  opinions  were  deemed  authoritative,  were  running 
annotations  or  commentaries  on  the  jvs  prœtorium.  And  the 
writings  of  thèse  jurisconsults  at,  and  long  before,  the  accession 
of  Jostinian,  were  perpetually  consulted  by  judges  and  practising 
lawyers.  And  this  may  hâve  been  a  reason  for  arranging  the 
Code  and  Pandects  according  to  the  order  of  the  Prsetorian 
Edict.  Their  contents  (it  may  hâve  been  thought)  would  be 
more  accessible  to  judges  and  practising  lawyers,  if  arranged 
according  to  a  method  with  which  they  were  already  familieu». 

As  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  when  I  touch  upon  the  nameless 
absnrdities  of  thèse  clumsy  compilations,  the  compilers  meant 
them  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  law.  Yet  many  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  them  must  hâve  been  unintelligible,  except 
by  referring  to  the  ancient  law  which  they  were  designed  to 
supeisede. 

Since  the  contents  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  were  arranged 
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liEOT.      according  to  the  order  of  the  Prœtorian  Edict,  their  arrangement 
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.  has  as  little  pretension  to  the  name  of  systematic  as  if  it  were 

merely  alphabeticaL 

Till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  varions  rules,  comprised  by 
the  Praetorian  Edict,  stood  in  the  order  of  the  respective  iimc^ 
at  which  they  had  been  introduced  through  a  long  succession  of 
âges.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Julian,  who  wrought  upon  the 
edict  under  Hadrian,  did  anything  of  much  importance  towards 
ordering  or  arranging  its  contents.  As  promulged  by  Hadrian, 
the  Edict  of  the  Praetors  (though  considerably  altered  in  its 
détails)  seems  to  hâve  retained  its  ancient  and  vénérable  form 
(or  its  ancient  and  venerated  deformity). 

The  arrangement  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  may  therefore 
be  suggested  by  the  foUowing  comparison  : — ^Let  us  imagine  that 
the  rules  or  principles  which  constitute  the  equity  of  the  Chan- 
celiers, stood  in  the  order  of  the  times  at  which  they  were 
respectively  introduced  :  That  the  Law  created  by  Acts  of  Par- 
Uament  were  digested  in  that  order:  That  excerpts  from  the 
décisions  of  our  varions  tribunals  (and  the  writings  of  our 
authoritative  lawyers),  were  digested  in  the  same  order  :  And 
that  thèse  two  digests  of  our  statute  and  judiciary  law  were 
passed  and  promulged,  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament^  as  the  Law 
to  obtain  thereafter  in  England  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now  the  imagined  Digest  of  our  statute  law  would  answer 
nearly  to  Justinian's  Code.  I  say  '  nearly.'  For  many  of  the 
impérial  constitutions  of  which  that  chaos  is  composed,  are  not 
edictal  or  gênerai  constitutions  (or  statutes  promulged  by  the 
Emperors  in  their  législative  capacity),  but  are  decrees  issued  by 
the  Emperors  as  judges  in  the  last  resort. 

The  imagined  digest  of  our  judiciary  law  would  correspond 
to  Justinian's  Pandects.  But  with  this  difierence:  That  the 
Pandects  consist  of  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  authoritative 
lawyers  ;  whilst  the  imagined  digest  in  question  (though  pardy 
consisting  of  such  excerpts)  would  principally  consist  of  excerpts 
from  the  judicial  décisions  of  our  tribimals. 

Supposi-  By   many   modem   writers,   the    direct    législative    power 

^e^dSect  6X6^îsed  by  the  Praetors  is  considered  as  umrped.     It  is  sup- 

legislative  posed  that  the  changes,  which  they  wrought  in  the  Boman  Law, 

«ercised  ^®^®  introduced  per  artes  (or  surreptitiously),  and  were  a  cheat 

by  the  upon  the  sovereign  législature. 

,^  It  is  said,  for  example,  by  Heineccius,  in  his  excellent  Anti- 

V'Vwrped,  quities  of  the  Boman  Law  : 
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'  Quamvis  vero  Praetores  initio  magistratus  in  legis  juraient  :      Leot. 
rêvera  tamen  leges  edictis  suis  evertebant  sub  specie  sequitatis.  ^ 

Utebantur  hanc  in  rem  variis  artibus,  veluti  fictionibus  ;  quando,  and  intro- 
verbi  gratiâ,  fingebant,  rem  usucaptam,  quœ  usucapta  haud  esset,  artes. 
vel  contra,  etc.'*^  Now  fictions  like  that  which  Heineccius  hère 
cites  (and  ail  the  prsetorian  fictions  were  equally  palpable),  could 
not  bave  deceived  any  one.  The  praetorian  fictions,  therefore, 
were  not  artes,  nor  was  it  the  purpose  of  their  authors  to  intro- 
duce  their  innovations  covertly. 

When,  for  example,  the  Praetor  declared  by  his  edict,  '  that, 
in  certain  cases,  a  thing  acquired  by  usucapion,  would  be  by 
him  considered  as  not  having  been  so  acquired,'  he  abrogated  a 
portion  oî  the  jus  civile  relating  to  usucapion,  as  avowedly  and 
openly  as  if  he  had  formally  annuUed  it.  And  ail  the  jetions 
by  which  the  Praetors  upset  the  jtts  civile,  were  just  as  palpable 
as  that  to  which  I  now  hâve  adverted.  They  commonly  consisted 
in  feigning  or  assuming,  *  that  something  which  obviously  was, 
was  not  ;  or  that  something  which  obviously  was  not,  wa^!  It 
is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  such  fictions  could  deceive,  or 
were  intended  to  deceive.  Nay,  the  very  vnriters  who  reproach 
the  Praetors  with  their  artes,  laugh  at  the  grossness  of  the  so- 
called  lies,  with  which  (as  they  imagine)  the  Praetors  accom- 
plished  their  unholy  purposes. 

And  the  remark  which  I  now  bave  made,  will  apply  to  the 
fictions  through  which  our  own  tribunals  hâve  abrogated  certain 
portions  of  the  statute  law.  Can  it  be  conceited  for  a  moment, 
by  any  reasonable  person,  that  fines  and  recoveries  (for  example) 
ever  deceived  anybody,  or  were  intended  to  deceive  ?  that  the 
authors  of  thèse  absurdities  hoped  to  impose  upon  the  nobility 
whose  great  estâtes  they  were  trjdng  to  break  down  ?  or  that 
heire  in  tail,  or  remaindermen  and  reversioners,  were  trepanned 
out  of  their  interests  by  that  ridiculous  juggling  ?  Such  a  con- 
ceit  is  really  more  absurd  than  the  foolery  to  which  it  relates. 

It  is,  indeed,  extremely  difficult  to  détermine,  why  sub- 
ordinate  judges,  in  innovating  on  existing  law,  hâve  so  often 
accomplished  their  object  through  the  médium  of  fictions.  I 
incline  to  impute  this  curions  phaenomenon  to  two  causes. 

l''.  A  respect  on  the  part  of  the  innovating  judges  for  the 
law  which  they  virtually  changed.  By  accomplishing  the  change 
through  a  fiction,  they  rather  eluded  the  existing  law,  than 
fonmdly  annuUed  it  :  they  preserved  its  integrity  to  appearance, 
although  they  broke  it  in  efifect. 

"  Antiq.  Rom.  Syntagma.     Ed.  Haubold.  Lib.  I.  Tit  2.  c  24. 
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Lect.  2^  a  wish  to  conciliate  (as  far  as  possible)  the  frîends  or 
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^  lovers  of  the  law  which  they  really  annullecL     If  a  prsetor,  or 

other  subordinate  judge>  had   said  openly  and  avowedly,  '  I 
abrogate  such  a  law/  or  '  I  make  such  a  law/  he  miglit  bave 
given  offence  to  the  loyers  of  things  ancient,  by  his  direct  and 
arrogant  assumption  of  législative  power.     By  covering  the  in- 
novation with  a  décent  lie,  he  treated  the  abrogated  law  with 
ail  seemty  respect,  whilst  he  knocked  it  on  the  head.     With 
regard  to  their  causes  and  efiects,  the  fictions  through  which 
judges  innovate  on  existing  law,  may  be  likened  to  those  con- 
ventional,  and  not  incommodions  lies,  through  which  much  of 
the  intercourse  of  polished  society  is  habitually  carried  on.     If 
a  man,  for  example,  call  at  your  house,  and  yon  flatly  let  him 
know  that  you  don't  wish  to  see  him,  you  insuit  him.     But  if 
you  say,  through  your  servant,  '  not  at  home/  you  intimate  just 
as  clearly  the  same  thing,  and  you  let  him  know  your  meaning 
in  a  respectful  and  inofiensive  manner. 

Such  (I  think)  are  the  causes  to  which  we  may  impute  the 
fictions  through  which  innovations  by  judges  hâve  beén  so  often 
accomplished. 

For  many  of  the  fictions  (or  as  some  choose  to  call  them, 
lies)  by  which  positive  law  is  so  ofben  darkened  and  disgraced, 
I  cannot  account  For  they  seem  to  be  assumed  without 
necessity,  or  to  answer  no  purpose. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  fiction,  in  our  own  law,  'that 
husband  and  wife  are  one persan:*  Or  the  fiction,  in  the  older 
Boman  Law,  'that  the  wife  is  the  daughter  of  her  htuiand:' 
Or  the  fiction,  in  the  Boman  Law  (which  Sterne  bas  laughed  at 
in  his  '  Tristram  Shandy  '),  '  that  the  mother  and  son  are  not  of 
Jdn* 

The  meaning  of  thèse  several  fictions,  is  merely  this  :  That 
the  parties  bave  certain  rights,  or  lie  under  certain  duties,  or 
certaÎQ  incapacities.  When  it  is  said,  for  example,  '  that  husband 
and  wife  are  one  person/  the  meaning  merely  is,  that  they  lie 
under  certain  incapacities  with  respect  to  one  another.  And 
where  those  incapacities  do  not  intervene,  the  fiction  of  their 
unity  cesses,  and  they  are  deemed  twain. 

When  it  \a  said  '  that  the  wife  is  the  daughter  of  the  hus- 
band/ the  meaning  is  merely  this: — ^That,  like  his  sons  and 
daughters,  she  is  subject  to  his  dominium  or  potestas  :  that^  Hke 
his  sons  and  daughters,  she  succeeds  to  him  ai  irUestaio  :  and 
that  succeeding  to  her  husband  ab  intestato,  and  being  to  certain 
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purposes  a  member  of  his  family,  she  is  exduded  from  succeed-      l^^or. 
ing  ai  intestaio  to  members  of  the  family  out  of  which  she    -     ^     -* 
mairied. 

When  it  is  said  '  that  the  mother  is  not  of  kin  to  her  son/ 
the  meaning  is  merely  this  :  That  she  is  not  related  to  the  son 
bj  agîiation,  or  throngh  maie  progenitors  :  and  that,  not  being 
lelated  to  her  son  through  agnation,  she  could  not  sncceed  to 
him  (jure  civili)  as  an  <zgnat,  though  she  coidd  succeed  to  him 
as  his  cognât  by  virtue  of  the  prœtorian  edict  which  admitted 
cogTiats  to  succession. 

Why  the  plain  meanings  which  I  now  hâve  stated  should 
be  obscured  by  the  fictions  to  which  I  hâve  just  adverted,  I 
cannot  conjecture.  A  wish  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the 
fictions  to  render  the  law  as  uncognoscible  as  may  be,  is  probably 
the  cause  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  assign.  I  judge  not,  I 
confess,  so  uncharitably.  I  rather  impute  such  fictions  to  the 
sheer  imbecility  (or,  if  you  will,  to  the  active  and  sportive 
fancies)  of  their  grave  and  vénérable  authors,  than  to  any 
deliberate  design,  good  or  eviL 

That  the  direct  législative  power  assumed  by  the  Prœtors 
was  not  usurped  and  was  not  assumed  covertly,  will  also  amply 
appear  from  the  foUowing  obvions  considérations. 

Though  it  was  not  assumed,  in  the  beginning,  by  the  direct 
authority  of  the  sovereign  Boman  People,  it  was  assumed  and 
exercised,  from  the  b^;inning,  with  their  tacit  approbation.  For 
the  law  made  by  the  Prsetors  in  the  exercise  of  this  législative 
power,  was  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  people,  whose  interests 
it  concemed,  and  who,  by  an  expression  of  their  will,  might 
bave  abolished  it,  and  called  its  makers  to  account.  And  being 
statute  law,  briefly  expressed  and  formally  and  conspicuously 
promulged,  neither  the  fact  of  its  enactment,  nor  the  purpose  at 
which  it  aimed,  could  hâve  been  overlooked  or  misconceived  by 
the  most  incurious  and  the  least  intelligent 

Add  to  this,  that  it  was  made  and  promulged  under  the 
eyes,  and  therefore  with  the  approbation,  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
people  :"  who  by  their  veto  might  hâve  prevented  it  from  taking 
effect,  and  forced  its  authors  to  recall  it 

And  though  the  législative  power  exercised  by  the  Prœtors 
was  not  assumed  in  the  beginning  by  the  direct  authority  of  the 
people,  it  afterwaxds  was  sanctioned  directly  by  acts  of  the 
sovereign  l^islatura     For  numberless  leges  of  the  populus  and 

^  Hago,  Gesch.  pp.  878,  890. 
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juè  prŒtorium  is  parcel  of  the  Boman  law,  and  accommodate 
their  enaxstments  to  its  provisions  :  just  as  acts  of  our  own 
parliament  are  monlded  and  fashioned  on  the  judge-made  law 
of  the  tribunals. 

The  obvions  truth  is,  that  in  Borne  (as  in  most  other  corn- 
munities),  powers  of  législation,  direct  and  judicial,  were  assomed 
and  exercised  by  subordinate  judges;  at  first  with  the  tacit 
approbation,  and  in  time  by  the  direct  authority,  of  the  sovereign 
législature. 

In  almost  every  commonity,  such  has  been  the  incapacity, 
or  such  the  négligence,  of  the  sovereign  législature,  that  unless 
the  work  of  législation  had  been  performed  mainly  by  sub- 
ordinate judges,  it  would  not  hâve  been  performed  at  ail,  or 
would  hâve  been  performed  most  inefifectually  :  with  regard  to  a 
multitude  of  most  important  subjects,  the  society  would  hâve 
lived  without  law  ;  and  with  regard  to  a  multitude  of  others, 
the  law  would  hâve  remained  in  pristine  barbarity. 

Perceiving  this  palpable  truth,  the  sovereign  législature,  in 
almost  every  community,  has  permitted  and  authorised  sub- 
ordinate judges  to  perform  functions  which  it  ought  to  exercise 
itsel£  And  till  sovereign  législatures  are  much  better  constructed 
than  they  hâve  been  heretofore,  this  palpable  necessity  for  judge- 
made  law  will  inevitably  continue. 

Judge-made  law,  or  law  made  by  subordinate  judges,  has 
therefore  obtained,  in  aknost  every  community,  on  account  of 
its  obvions  utility.  But  the  jxis  prœtorium  was  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  Boman  people,  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  made  :  because  it  was  7wt  judiciary  law,  imbedded  in  a  heap 
of  particular  décisions,  but  was  clear  and  concise  statute  law, 
really  serving  as  a  guide  of  conduct.  In  the  Digests,  it  is 
favourably  contrasted,  for  this  very  reason,  with  judiciaiy  law  : 
the  certainty  of  the  one  being  opposed  to  the  comparative 
uncertainty  and  ex  post  facto  opération  of  the  other. 

'  Magistratus  quoque  (says  Pomponius)  jura  reddebant  Et 
ut  scirent  cives,  quod  jus  de  quâque  causa  quisque  dictunis 
esset,  seque  pt^œmunirenù,  edicta  magistratus  proponebant:  quse 
edicta  praetorum  jus  honorarium  constituerunt.'  Lord  Coke's 
rédactions  (if  authorised)  would  hâve  strongly  resembled  Praetorian 
Edicts,  and  been  statute  :  for  law  given  in  gênerai  formulée  is 
statute  law. 

The  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  l^islative 
power  of  the  judges  is  not  exercised  directly  and  avowedly  with 
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form  of  statute  law,  but  in  that  of  judiciary  law  ;  that  our  Courts 
do  not,  like  the  Prsetors,  promulge  their  law  in  the  form  of 
geneial  rules,  and  thus  legislate  openly  instead  of  covertly. 

Ail  the  mischief  and  confusion  which  hâve  been  occasioned 
by  our  judge-made  law,  hâve  arisen  from  the  covert  mode  in 
which  it  bas  been  introduced.  But  this  was  the  effect  of  con- 
stitutional  jealousy,  which  seldom  interfères  but  to  prevent  some 
good.  Constitutional  jealousy  would  bave  forbidden  the  judges 
to  assume  and  exercise  eo  nomine  the  power  of  législation,  but  it 
allows  them,  on  condition  of  proceeding  bit  by  bit,  to  nibble 
away  really  good  institutions.  This  same  constitutional  jealousy 
is  always  perverse  and  absurd.  It  is  always  straining  at  gnats 
and  swallowing  camels.     {e.g.  Police,  Army.) 

I  may  hère  remark  upon  a  strange  inconsistency  of  Hugo  and 
other  Gennan  jurists,  who  are  great  enemies  of  codes,  and  admirers 
of  customary  law,  as  being  made  by  the  people  themselves,  but 
who  yet  profess  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  Boman  Law. 

As  lovers  of  customaiy  law,  they  depreciate  statute  law 
generally,  and  especially  abhor  codes,  or  compact  and  systematic 
bodies  of  law.  As  historians  and  admirers  of  the  Boman  Law, 
they  insist  (and  justly  insist)  on  those  excellencies  of  the  jus 
prœtorium  which  I  hâve  briefly  stated  or  suggested.  They  do 
not  perceive  that  those  excellences  belong  to  it  o^  being  a  faint 
appr<Mch  to  a  code  :  and  that  they  belong  to  a  well-made  code  in 
a  d^iree  incomparably  higher. 

[Defective  constitution  of  législature  (where  a  numerous  body). 

Changes  in  state  of  society,  which,  owing  to  such  constitution, 
etc^  are  not  provided  for  by  requisite  changes  and  adaptations  of  the 
law.     (Hugo,  GescL  p.  501.) 

Fictions.  (Hugo,  Gesch.  pp.  391,  583;  Enc.  pp  19-28.  Savigny 
Vom  Beruf,  etc.  p.  32.) 

Causes  of  the  incompleteness  of  Written  Law  in  ail  countries  : 
And  comparative  merits  of  the  various  substitutes  for  direct  and 
suprême  législation. 

V.  V,  Incapacity  of  hereditary  monarchs  for  the  business  of  légis- 
lation. 

V,  V.  Incapacity  of  législatures  consisting  of  numerous  bodies. 
Bnsmess  of  législation  ought  to  be  performed  by  persons  who  are 
at  once  thoroughly  yersed  in  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  légis- 
lation, and  in  the  particular  system  of  the  given  community  :  The 
sovereign  législature  merely  authorizing  and  checking,  and  not  affect- 
ÎBg  to  legislate  itself. 

1^.  V.  Peculiar  incapacity  of  bodies.     A  forticri,  applicable  to  such 
bodies  as  the  Boman  pqpulus  and  plebs.] 
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Lect.  From  the  foregoing  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Prsetorian  Edict 

r^    y  (and  of  the  eflfect  produced  by  its  forin  on  the  forms  of  the  Code 

Examina-  and  Pfiuidects),  I  pioceed  to  a  short  examination  of  some  cur- 

some  cur-  ^^"^^  ^^^  erroneous  opinions  conceming  the  rcUionale  of  the  dis- 

rent  and  tinction  between  strict  Law  and  Eguity.     In  the  course  of  which 

opinions  examination,  I  shall  briefly  compare  or  contrast  iii%jusprŒtorium, 

th°^"^  and  the  rvles  of  eqwity  introduced  h/  the  English  Chancellors. 

noie  of  the  It  seems  to  be  imagined  by  many,  that  the  distinction  in 

^^!^*^°  question  is  necessary  or  essenticU  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  every 

strict  Law  system  of  positive  law  is  distinguished  or  distinguishable  into 

^l^iu.  Law  and  Equity.     But,  in  truth,  the  distinction  is  confined  to 

Examina-  the  particular  Systems  of  some  particular  nations.      In  eveiy 

opinion   ^  nation,  moreover,  whose  légal  system  has  been  distinguished  into 

that  the  law  and  equity,  the  distinction  arose  entirely  or  principally  from 

distinction  i«i  ii  t»i»       ^i^  -j 

of  law  into  causes  which  operated  exdusively  m  that  very  community. 
law  and  ^(j  accordingly,  the  equity  obtaining  in  any  of  the  Systems  to 
ntcesaary  which  the  distinction  is  confined,  is  widely  différent  &om  the 
tiT^^Th     ®^^^  obtaining  in  any  of  the  rest. 

distinction         The  distinction,  therefore,  is  not  universal  and  necessary, 
dentoî  and  ^^^  ^  particular  and  accidentai     And,  being  particular  and 
historical    accidentaJ,  it  may  be  styled  an  historical  distinction  ;  since  its 
import  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  gênerai  jurispru- 
dence, but  must  be  gathered  from  the  respective  historiés  of  the 
several  Systems  of  law  to  which  it  is  respectively  peculiar. 
Is  nearlv  So  far  is  the  distinction  from  being  universal  and  necessaiy, 

^"^nwd  ^^^^  ^  believe  it  is  nearly  confined  to  the  Eoman  and  English 
English       Law.     In  most,  indeed,  of  the  Anglo- American  States,  a  distinct 
"^^  body  of  law  bearing  the  name  of  equity,  is  administered  by  dis- 

tinct courts,  styled  Courts  of  Equity,  or  is  administered,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Common  Law,  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
But  since  the  law  of  most  of  those  states  is  mainly  a  derivative 
of  the  English,  it  may  be  said  that  equity,  as  meaning  a  portion 
of  positive  law,  is  nearly  confined  to  the  Eoman  and  English 
Systems.  In  other  particular  Systems  there  is  equity,  in  the 
other  sensés  to  which  I  shall  advert  hereafter. 

There  is  equity  (for  instance),  as  meaning  judicial  impar- 
tiality:  equity  as  meaning  œquitas  kqislcUoria,  or  impartial 
maxims  of  législation  :  equity,  as  meaning  the  arbitrium  of  the 
judge  :  or  equity,  as  meaning  the  parity  or  analogy  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  so-called  interprétation  ex  ratione  legis.  But  there 
is  no  body  of  positive  law,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  equity, 
and  opposed,  under  that  dénomination,  to  other  portions  of  the 
légal  System. 
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In  France,  for  example,  the  arrêts  réglementaires,  issued  by  Lbot. 
the  ancient  parliaments,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  edicts  of  ^  ^  ^ 
the  Homan  Prsetors.  For  they  were  properly  statutes,  not  con- 
cemed  exclosively  with  mère  procédure  or  practice,  and  often 
annulling  or  modifying  laws  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
sovereign  l^islature.  But  the  law  made  by  the  parliaments 
through  thèse  arrêts,  never  acquired  the  name  of  equity  ;  nor 
was  it,  I  believe,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  légal  System, 
by  any  appropriate  dénomination.  And,  in  France,  there  cer- 
tainly  was  no  equity  resembling  the  body  of  law  which  in 
England  has  gotten  that  name.  There  was  no  body  of  law 
styled  '  equity,'  and  exclusively  administered  by  extraordinary 
tribunals  styled  '  Courts  of  Equity.' 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  peculiar  Courts  in  this  country, 
styled  Courts  of  Equity,  has  been  given  with  great  cleamess  by 
Blackstone,  in  probably  the  best  chapter  of  his  whole  work. 
From  the  facts  detailed  by  him,  it  is  obvions  that  equity  arose 
from  the  sulkiness  and  obstinacy  of  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
which  refused  to  suit  themselves  to  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  opinion  and  in  the  circumstances  of  society.  If  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  had  not  refused  to  introduce  certain 
rules  of  law  or  of  procédure  which  were  required  by  the  exigen- 
cies  of  society,  the  équitable  or  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancelier  would  not  hâve  ansen,  and  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity  would  never  hâve  been  heard  of .  If,  for  instance, 
the  Common  Law  Courts  would  hâve  extorted  évidence  from  the 
parties,  plaintifib  would  not  hâve  had  recourse  to  the  Chancelier, 
in  cases  in  which  they  required  the  power  of  interrogating  the 
défendant.  If,  again,  the  Common  Law  Courts  would  hâve  con- 
sented  to  enforce  certain  trusts,  trusts  as  a  subject  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity  would  never  hâve  been  heard  of. 
There  would  indeed  hâve  been  trusts,  and  suits  in  relation  to 
trusts,  thèse  being  involved  in  almost  ail  law,  but  those  par- 
ticular  classes  of  trusts  which  are  enforced  by  Courts  of  Equity 
would  never  hâve  been  heard  of,  as  distinguished  from  others. 
Enterprising  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  hâve  even, 
at  comparatively  récent  periods,  tried  to  get  back  the  jurisdiction 
which  their  predecessors  had  not  thought  fit  to  exercise.  Lord 
Mansfield,  for  example,  made  several  such  attempts;  and  was 
baffled.  Even  that  stickler  for  antiquity,  Lord  Kenyon,  in  one 
instance  successfully  attempted  the  same  thing  :  in  the  case  of 
Bead  v.  Brookman,  when  he  took  upon  himself  to  dispense  with 
the  profert  of  a  bond,  and  enable  parties  when  unable  to  produce 
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the  bond  to  prove  that  it  had  existed  and  had  been  lost  :  whîch 
could  formerly  be  done  only  in  a  Court  of  Equity.  Whether  it 
is  désirable  that  judges  should  thus  break  through  established 
rules,  by  piecemeal,  for  the  sake  of  some  small  improvement  is 
another  question.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
thèse  attempts  to  alter  the  law  in  little  bits,  are  productive  of 
more  mischief  by  thickening  the  gênerai  confusion,  than  of  good 
by  their  direct  opération*  I  only  adverted  to  thèse  facts  because 
they  strikingly  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  distinction  between 
equity  and  law. 

Not  only  is  this  verbal  distinction  peculiar  to  the  Soman 
and  to  the  English  Law,  but  it  means  in  each  of  those  Systems, 
something  peculiar  to  those  Systems  respectively. 

From  the  historical  sketch  given  in  former  Lectures,  it  has 
been  seen  how  peculiar  was  the  origin  of  the  prsetorian  law. 
The  Mstory  of  the  équitable  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Chan- 
cellors  may  be  found  in  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  in  a  work 
of  Chief  Baron  Gilbert. 

I  shall  contrast  the  two  Systems,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
how  dissimilar  they  are,  and  of  adding  a  few  short  remarks. 

The  first  difiference  is,  that  the  prsetorian  equity  was  ad- 
ministered  by  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals  ;  English  equity,  by 
an  exceptional  or  extraordinary  tribunal  The  equity  of  the 
prsetor  resembles  in  this  respect  not  the  equity  of  the  Chancellor, 
but  rather  the  corrections  made  by  the  common-law  tribunals  to 
the  statute  law  :  whereas  the  English  Courts  of  Equity  not  only 
innovate  on  the  law  made  by  the  sovereign  législature,  but  on 
that  made  by  the  ordinary  subordinate  tribunals.  To  hâve 
resembled  English  equity,  the  equity  of  the  Somans  should  hâve 
been  administered,  not  by  the  praetor  urbanus,  but  by  an  extra- 
ordinary prîetor. 

A  second,  and  still  more  important,  différence  is,  that  the 
equity  administered  by  the  Roman  praetors  was  statiUe  law,  or 
law  promulged  in  an  abstract  or  gênerai  form  :  whereas  aU  or 
almost  ail  Chancery  law  is  not  stcUute,  but  judidary  law. 

The  Chancellor,  as  Chancellor,  or  as  properly  exercising  lis 
extraordinary  jurisdiction,  makes  and  promulges,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  gênerai  rules  whatever,  except  rules  of  practice  or 
procédure.  In  Bankruptcy  indeed  he  occasionally  establishes 
gênerai  rules  ;  but  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  judge  Bank- 
ruptcy causes  by  virtue  of  his  extraordinary  jurisdiction  in 
Chancery,  but  rather  by  a  spécial  jurisdiction  under  spécial 
Acts  of  Parliament. 
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that  of  the  English  law  consists  in  this  :  that,  as  might  hâve 
been  expected,  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  conversant  are 
widely  difiFerent, 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  subjects  in  détail,  since  it 
wonld  lequire  volumes  to  enumerate  them.  I  shall  meiely 
mention  two  or  three  remarkable  cases  to  shew  the  extent  of 
the  dissimilarity. 

The  Prsetors,  by  graduai  innovations,  altered  the  whole  law 
on  the  important  subject  of  succession  àb  intesùato,  by  letting  in 
cognâtes  or  relations  in  the  female  Une,  who  were  nearer  of  kin, 
in  préférence  to  agnates  or  relations  in  the  maie  Une,  to  whom 
succession  ab  intestato  was  originaUy  confîned,  the  female  Une 
being  entirely  excluded.  The  law  on  this  subject,  as  laid  down 
in  Justinian's  Code  and  Novels,  is  entirely  copied  from  the 
prsetorian  equity  ;  it  formed  no  part  of  the  old  Boman  Law  or 
custom,  but  originated  in  the  prsetorian  edicts,  which  hâve  thus 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  law  obtaining  on  this  great  subject 
in  England  and  throughout  Europa 

Under  the  influence  of  similar  good  intentions  the  prsetors 
gradually  limited  the  power  of  testamentary  bequest.  By  the 
twelve  tables  a  testator  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  his  property 
ab  libitum!^ 

The  prsetors  afterwards  took  upon  themselves  to  set  aside 
wills  by  which  a  father  disinherited  his  children,  under  the 
pretext  that  an  act  so  inofficious,  and  denoting  so  insane  a 
foTgetfulness  of  moral  obUgation,  might  be  assumed  to  proceed 
from  actual  mental  aUenation.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
leffitima  portio  of  the  Boman  Law,  the  légitime  of  French  Law.^ 

"  A  différent  view,  however,  of  the  both  surrive  ;  bipartite,  if  wife  only  or 

original  intention  of  this  law  of  the  children  only.     One  share  Ib  subject  to 

Twelre  Tables  wiU  be  found  in  the  able  the  disposai  of  the  deceased  ;   the   re- 

and  ingénions  chapter  on  the  history  of  maining  shares  belong  to  the  wife  and 

testamentary  succession  in  Maine's  An-  children  respectively.      The   chiidren's 

eieni  Law. — R.  G.  share,  in  Scotch  law,  was  ancien tly  and 

^  I  shonld  think  it  probable  that  the  properly  described  as  the  haima*  part  ; 

léffiHme  of  the  old  French  law,  as  it  Dut  when  the  study  of  the  civil  law 

existed  in  the  Paffs  de  CotUume,  had  a  became    prévalent,   it    was   improperly 

more  homely,  thoa^h  not  less  vénérable  and  by  analo^  styled  the  UgUim,    The 

origin,  in  the  archaïc  notion  of  the  corn-  division  obviously  corresponds  neither 

muni^  of  goods  in  the  family  subject  to  to  the  quarta  Ugitima  of  the  middle 

the  right  of  administration  of  the  hus-  Roman  law,  nor  to  the  rule  adopted  by 

band  and  father.     To  a  similar  ori^n,  Justinian.     That  the  same  principle  of 

and  not  to  a  Roman  source,  I  thmk,  division  anciently  obtained  oy  the  law 

shonld  be  referred  that  division  of  the  of  England,   îs  testified   by  the   high 

movable  goods  which  in  the  twelfth  cen-  anthonty  of  Olanville  (book  vii.  c   5, 

tnry  was  common  to  England  and  Scot-  iemp,  Henry  II.)     It  is  also  recognised 

land,  and  which  in  the  latter  country  by  the  CouncU  of  Cashel  (a.d.   1172, 

remains  unchanged  to  this  day.     The  Ireland)  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement 

division  is  tripartite,  if  wife  and  children  between  the  claims  of  the  church  on  the 
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Lbct.  For,  first,  when  the  children  were  entirely  passed  over,  the 
testator  was  pronounced  to  be  insane;  and  finally  the  same 
conclusion  was  drawn,  if  he  did  not  leave  to  each  a  certain 
portion.  And  in  time  this  determinate  portion,  which  the  tes- 
tator was  compelled  to  leave  to  each  of  \na  children,  on  pain  of 
having  the  will  set  aside,  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  sovereign 
législature,  and  now  obtains  as  law  in  probably  every  country 
in  Europe  except  England. 

That  institution  which  Mr.  M^Culloch  and  others  hâve 
imagined  to  be  jacobinical  and  revolutionary,  is,  in  fact,  about 
2100  years  old.  The  Constituent  Assembly  in  France  did  not 
estabUsh  the  law,  but  only  a  little  enlarged  the  légitime,  and 
somewhat  abridged  the  power  of  willing  which  existed  under  the 
ancient  laws  of  France. 

Thus  completely  to  alter  the  law  on  the  important  subjects 
of  succession  and  testamentary  disposition,  as  was  done  by  the 
Boman  Praetors,  is  certainly  monstrous.  Our  Courts  of  Equity 
hâve  never  meddled  with  either  subject.  The  maxim,  cequitas 
sequitur  legem  has  in  gênerai  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

Another  striking  distinction  between  the  equity  administered 
by  the  Koman  Prsetor  and  that  administered  by  the  EngUsh 
Chanceliers  is  the  following  : — 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Courts  of  Equity,  is  what  are  called  technically  trusts  :  not  that 
trusts  are  peculiar  to  equity,  since  they  are  of  the  essence  of  ail 
law  whatever  ;  but  that  there  are  certain  trusts  which  are  not 
enforced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  In  the  Boman  Law  there 
were  also  what  were  caUed  fideicommissa,  équivalent  to  trusts  ; 
but  thèse,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  tribunals  and  the  prsetois 
themselves  would  not  enforce  ;  they  were  first  enforced  by  the 
Emperors.  It  was  Augustus  who  gave  to  extraordinary  prœtors, 
called  prœtores  Jideicommissarii,  the  power  of  enforcing  trusts 
which  had  never  been  enforced  by  the  ordinary  praetors  ;  and 
thèse  trusts  came  in  time  to  occupy  as  conspicuous  a  place  in 

one  aide  and  those  of  the  familj  on  the  pars  omnium  bonornm  debetur  filiis  et 

other  (Wilkins'  ConcUiaf  vol.  i.  p.  473,  nliahus  ipsoram  *  (Leges  IV.  Borgonim, 

Art.   6).     The  'baimB*  part'  in  Scot-  c.   115:    vol.   i.    of   Thomson's    Aets), 

land  has  a  still  more  venerahle  autho-  Thèse  laws  of  the  four  bnrghs,  one  of 

rity,   namely,   the  Leges  Burgorum  of  which  was  Newcastle,  are  also  vidaable 

David  1.  (1124-1153),  a  document,  un-  collatéral  évidence  of  contemporary  Eog- 

like  some  others  ascribed  to  the  '  Scotch  lish  customs.      The  shares  of  the  wue 

Jostinian,*  of  unqnestioned  eenuineness.  and  children  appear  to  hâve  vanished  in 

It  is  there  stated,  '  Consuetudo  est  omni-  Eng^land  owing  to  the  accident  of  their 

bus  burgis  Scocie  a  tempore  de  quo  non  having  been  marked  «by  the  ambiguoas 

extat  memoria  in  conhurium  quod  si  word  rationcUnles  partes  (see  Blackstone, 

aliquis  burgensis  liberos  procreaverit  de  voL  iL  p.  492). — R.  C. 
uxore  sua  légitima  et  ipse  decedat,  terda 
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the  Eoman  Law,  as  trusts  occupy  in  our  own.     Thus,  then,  one      Lbot. 
of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor 
was  completely  excluded  from  that  of  the  Soman  pisetor. 

The  only  resemblances  between  Boman  and  English  equity 
are,  in  fact,  two.  First,  they  both  are  unsystematic  in  their 
f orm,  and  were  introdueed  by  graduai  innovations.  Neither  of 
them  is  a  System  of  law.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of 
either,  in  gênerai  or  abstract  expressions.  In  order  to  convey 
any  notion  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the  whole 
extent  of  the  détails.  In  order  to  explain  to  a  foreigner  the 
nature  of  English  equity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate  ail 
the  cases  in  which  the  Chancellor  had  interposed  to  supply  or 
correct  the  def  ects  of  the  law  admimstered  by  the  Common  Law 
Courts.  The  notion  that  there  is  any  essential  or  necessary 
distinction  is  the  merest  absurdity. 

The  other  resemblance  is,  that  in  both  cases  the  party  said  to 
administer  equity  afifects  not  to  alter  the  other  System,  but  to 
correct  or  supply  its  deficiencies.  In  estent,  or  to  appearance, 
the  law  which  is  superseded  still  continues  to  exist  ;  so  that 
there  are  two  Systems  going  at  the  same  time,  containing 
contrary  provisions  as  to  the  same  matter;  one  of  them  the 
shadow  of  a  law  which  has  been  superseded  but  is  feigned  still 
to  exist  as  law,  the  other  the  law  which  has  superseded  it 

Another  erroneous  notion  frequently  entertained  conceming 
Equity,  is,  that  it  is  the  scope  and  fonction  of  Equity  to  supply 
the  defects  and  correct  the  errors  and  iniquities  of  Law.  This 
13  a  very  prévalent  notion,  and  seems  to  hâve  been  borrowed 
firom  a  passage  of  Papinian,  quoted  in  my  last  Lecture.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  description  of  Equity  as  a  species  of  Law,  but 
of  œqwUas  Ugidaioria,  or  good  législation,  by  whatever  parties 
introdueed.  What  ia  hère  represented  as  the  peculiar  object  of 
Equity,  is  in  truth  the  scope  or  purpose  of  aU  law.  What  else 
can  be  intended  by  making  new  law,  than  to  cure  the  faults  or 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  ?  Ând  this  is  equally  true, 
wbether  the  law  be  made  by  one  party  or  another.  The  above 
description  of  Equity  is  as  appUcable  to  the  Common  Law 
judges  when  they  introduce  new  rules  of  law,  as  to  the  Chancellor. 
It  is  applicable  equally  to  the  législative  functions  of  Parliament. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  description  of  equity  which  shall 
mark  eut  équitable  législation  from  any  other  good  législation* 

Another  very  common  error  is  to  suppose  that  equity  is  not 
a  body  of  laws  or  rules,  but  is  moulded  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
tribunals  :  that,  in  short,  equity  as  meaning  law,  is  equity  as 
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meaning  the  arbitrium  of  the  judge.  This  is  an  error  of  which, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  English  lawyers  of  considérable 
réputation  hâve  been  guilty.  I  remember  that  Mr.  John 
Williams,  in  Parliament,  a  few  years  ago,  quoted  as  applicable 
to  the  Courts  of  Equity  of  the  présent  day,  a  passage  of  Selden 
written  200  years  ago,  in  which  he  describes  Equity  as  being 
regulated  by  the  Chancellor's  conscience,  and  compares  such 
a  mode  of 'administeriog  justice  in  point  of  certlty  to  the 
régulation  of  it  by  the  length  of  the  Chancellor's  foot 

This  description  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  Chancellor's 
jurisdiction  at  présent,  when  he  is  aa  much  bound  by  précédents, 
and  has  as  little  left  to  his  discrétion  as  any  other  of  the  judges. 
It  is  obvious,  that  a  Court  which  does  not  follow  any  law  or 
précèdent,  but  décides  arbitrarily  in  every  case,  could  not  exist 
in  any  civilised  community.  For.  by  the  uncertainty  it  would 
introduce,  it  would  defeat  ail  the  ends  of  law,  more  than  an 
army  of  robbers. 

The  first  décision  on  each  point  must  hâve  been  arbitraij, 
but  not  those  which  foUowed  it.  Yet  this  error  is  entertained 
by  most  foreign  jurists  who  hâve  written  about  English  Equity  ; 
although  the  Germans,  at  least,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  Law,  and  with  the  tralatitious  edicts  of  the  prsetors; 
and  it  might  hâve  occurred  to  them  that  the  same  motives 
which  induced  the  prsetor  to  copy  the  edict  of  his  predecessor, 
must  naturally  détermine  every  Chancelier  to  abide  by  the 
decrees  of  former  Chanceliers. 
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STATUTE  AND  JUDICIARY  LAW. 

Lect.      In  the  foUewing  discourse,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  a  few 

w     ^     y    of  the  numerous  différences  which  distinguish  statvie  law  (or 

Subjects  of  la^  made  by  direct»  or  proper  législation)  from  judidary  law 

(or  law  made  by  judicial,  or  improper  l^islation).     And  having 

stated  or  suggested  a  few  of  those  numerous  différences,  I  shall 

remark  upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  judicial  or 

improper  législation,  and  the  pessibility  of  excluding  that  prévalent 

mode  of  législation,  by  means  of  codes,  or  Systems  of  stattUe  law. 

I  would  briefly  remark,  before  I  proceed  to  the   former 

subject,  that  I  do  not  mean  exclusively,  by  the  term  '  statute 

law,'  statute  law  made  directly  by  sovereign  or  suprême  legis- 
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'judidary  law/  judiciary  law  made  directly  by  subordinate  ^  ^  ^ 
judges  or  tribunals.  As  I  bave  sbewn  sufficiently  in  preceding 
lectures,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  direct  and 
suprême,  or  between  jvdicial  and  sithordincUe  législation.  Statute 
law  may  proceed  directly  from  subject,  or  subordinate  authors  : 
whilst  a  monarcb  or  suprême  body  may  exercise  the  judicial 
powers  inhering  necessarily  in  the  Sovereign,  and  therefore  may 
be  directly  the  author  of  law  made  in  the  judicial  manner. 

By  the  opposed  expressions  '  statute  law/  and  'judiciary  law/ 
I  point  at  a  différence  (not  between  the  sources  from  which  law 
proceeds,  but)  between  the  modes  in  which  it  begins.  By  the 
term  '  statute  law/  I  mean  any  law  (whether  it  proceed  from  a 
subordinate,  or  from  a  sovereign  source)  which  is  made  directly, 
or  in  the  way  of  proper  législation.  By  the  term  'judiciary 
law/  I  mean  any  law  (whether  it  proceed  from  a  sovereign,  or  a 
subordinate  source)  which  is  made  indirectly,  or  in  the  way  of 
judicial  or  improper  législation. 

Having  premised  this  explanation,  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  numerous  différences  which  distinguish  staivie  from 
rudiciary  law. 

The  principal  or  leading  différence  between  those  kinds  of  The  prin- 
law,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  foUowing  :  îea^^g 

A  law  made  judiciaUy  is  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  judicial  différence 
décision.  The  direct  or  proper  purpose  of  its  immédiate  author  statuteand 
is,  the  décision  of  the  spécifie  case  to  which  the  rule  is  applied,  judiciary 
and  not  the  establishment  of  the  rule.  Inasmuch  as  the  grounds 
of  the  décision  may  serve  as  grounds  of  décision  in  future  and 
similar  cases,  its  author  legislates  substantiaUy  or  in  effect: 
And  his  décision  is  conmionly  determined  (not  only  by  a  con- 
sidération of  the  case  before  him,  but)  by  a  considération  of  the 
effect  which  the  grounds  of  his  décision  may  produce  as  a  gênerai 
law  or  rule.  He  knows  that  similar  cases  may  be  decided  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  and  that  the  principles  or  grounds  of  lus  décision 
may  therefore  be  a  law  by  which  the  members  of  the  community 
may  be  bound  to  guide  their  conduct. — But,  this  notwithstand- 
ing,  his  direct  and  proper  purpose  is  not  the  establishment  of 
the  rule,  but  the  décision  of  the  spécifie  case  to  which  he 
applies  it  He  legislates  as  properly  judging,  and  not  asproperly 
leffiàUUing, 

But  a  statute  law,  or  a  law  made  in  the  way  of  direct  legis- 
lation*  is  made  solely,  and  is  made  professedly,  as  a  law  or  rule. 
It  is  not  the  instrument  or  mean  of  dedding  a  spécifie  case,  but 
VOL.  n.  I 
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Lbot.  is  intended  solely  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  therefore  to 

^     ^     >  guide  the  tribunals  in  their  décisions  upon  classes  of  cases. 

The  prin-  The   principal   différence,  therefore,  between   statute   and 

e^be-  judiciary  law,  lies  in  a  différence  between  the  forms  in  which 

t^to  "^  "d*'   ^^®y  ^"^  respectively  eospressed. 

îadidary  A  statute  law  is  expressed  in  gênerai  or  abstract  terms,  or 

aSfférenwj  ^^^""^  ^^®  ^^™^  ^^  shape  of  a  law  or  rule. 

between  A  law  (or  rule  of  law)  made  by  judicial  décisions,  exists 

to^whiS^    nowhere  in  a  gênerai  or  abstract  form.     Before  it  can  be  known, 

they  are      it  must  be  gathered  from  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  spécifie 

îvel^ex-     décision  or  décisions  by  which  it  was  virtually  established.     It 

preased.      therefore  is  implicated  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  spécifie  case 

or  cases,  to  the  adjudication  or  décision  of  which  it  was  applied 

by  the  tribunals.     In  order  that  its  import  may  be  correctly 

ascertained,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cases  to  which  it 

was  applied,  as  well  as  the  gênerai  propositions  which  occur  in 

the  décisions,  must  be  observed  and  considered     For  those 

gênerai  propositions  being  thrown  ont  by  the  tribunals  with  a 

yiew  to  the  décision  of  a  spécifie  case,  they  must  be  taken  in 

conjunction  with,  and  must  be  limited  by,  the  spécifie  or  indi- 

vidual  peculiarities  by  which  that  case  was  distinguished.     Such 

gênerai  propositions,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  décision,  as 

hâve  not  this  implication  with  the  spécifie  peculiarities  of  the 

case,  are  commonly  styled  extra-judicial,  and  commonly  hâve  no 

authority. 

In  short,  although  a  rule  or  principle  is  established  by  the 
décision  or  décisions,  and  is  applicable  and  actually  applied  to 
subséquent  and  resembling  cases,  that  rule  or  principle  lies 
in  concreto,  and  must  be  gotten  from  the  décisions  by  which  it 
was  established,  through  a  process  of  abstraction  and  induction 
Before  we  can  find  the  import  of  the  gênerai  principle  or  rule, 
we  must  exclude  the  peculiarities  of  the  cases  to  which  it  was 
applied,  and  must  consider  the  décision  to  which  the  tribunal 
would  hâve  come,  if  its  décision  had  not  been  modified  by  those 
spécifie  différences. 

Looking  at  the  gênerai  reasons  alleged  by  the  Court  for  its 
décisions,  and  aistracting  those  reasons  from  the  modifications 
which  were  suggested  hy  the  peculiarities  of  the  cases,  we  arrive  at 
a  ground  or  principle  of  décision,  which  will  apply  universally  to 
cases  of  a  dass,  and  which,  like  a  statute  law,  may  serve  as  a 
rule  of  conduct 

But  without  this  process  of  abstraction,  no  judicial  décision 
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of  subséquent  cases.     For  as  every  case  bas  features  of  its.  own,    ^     ^     > 
and  as  every  judicial  décision  is  a  décision  on  a  spécifie  case^  a 
judicial  décision  as  a  whole  (or  as  considered  in  concreto),  can 
hâve  no  application  to  another,  and,  therefore,  a  différent  case. 

And  hère  I  will  remark  (before  I  proceed  further)  an  enormous  An  enor- 
iault  of  Justinian's  Pandects  and  Code,  considered  as  a  code  (in  ^^^Pan. 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term)  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  body  dects  and 

^1       ,  Code,  con- 

general  rules.  sidered  as 

Though  much  of  bis  Code  consists  of  edictal  or  gênerai  Con-  *  ^^' 
stitutions  (which,  as  I  bave  stated  already,  are  statute  laws), 
much  of  it  consists  of  constitutions  which  are  spécial  or  psuiicular  : 
that  is  to  say,  which  are  judicial  décisions  of  the  Boman  Emperors 
as  the  suprême  judicatory  of  the  empire,  and  not,  like  the  edictal 
constitutions  of  the  same  emperors,  gênerai  laws  or  rules. 

Consequently,  bis  Code  is  a  compilation  of  statutes,  and  of 
judicial  décisions  :  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  objects  having  no 
other  relation,  than  that  they  are  ail  of  them  Impérial  Constitu- 
tims  :  that  is  to  say,  statutes  and  other  orders  emanating  from 
the  Emperors  directly,  and  not  emanating  directly  from  subor- 
dinate  législatures  or  tribunals. 

His  Pandects  (as  I  stated  in  my  last  Lecture)  consist  mainly 
of  excerpts  or  fragments  from  the  writings  of  celebrated  and 
authoritative  jurisconsults.  But  most  of  those  writings  were 
casuistical,  or  consisted  of  opinions  of  the  writers  on  spécifie  or 
particular  cases.  They  consisted  of  applications  of  actual  law 
to  spécifie  cases;  or  of  applications  to  spécifie  cases,  of  law 
anticipcUed  by  the  writers  :  that  is  to  say,  of  law,  which  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  writers)  the  tribunals  would  probably  émit,  in  the 
event  of  the  cases  in  question  coming  imder  judicial  cognisance. 

Most  of  those  writings,  therefore,  were  closely  analogous  to 
compilations  of  judicial  décisions:  The  only  différence  being, 
that  judicial  décisions  are  opinions  pronounced  by  sovereign 
authority,  whilst  the  décisions  or  opinions,  which  were  contained 
in  those  writings  of  jurisconsults,  were  décisions  or  opinions  on 
particular  cases,  emitted  by  private  or  imauthorised  persons. 
[Bat  were  rendered  law  by  Justinian's  sanction  :  i.e.  tantamount 
to  judicial  décisions.] 

Some  of  the  writings  of  jurisconsults,  from  which  excerpts 
are  inserted  in  the  Pandects,  were  undoubtedly  didactic  :  that  is 
to  say,  they  consisted  of  expositions,  in  gênerai  tenus,  of  the 
Roman  Law.     And,  by  conséquence,  they  are  more  analogous  to 
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Lbot.  statutes  than  to  îudicial  décisions.  [And  weie  rendered  such, 
through  Justinian's  ordination  and  promulgation.]  They  consist 
of  expositions  of  law  in  abstract  or  gênerai  terms,  as  statutes 
consist  of  commands  conceived  in  similar  expressions.  The 
différence  between  those  writings  and  statutes  or  législative 
enactmentSi  mainlj  consists  in  this  :  that  statutes  are  gênerai 
rules  set  by  sovereign  authority  ;  whilst  the  writings  in  question 
(though  conceived  in  gênerai  expressions)  were  merely  exposi- 
tions of  law  by  private  or  unauthorised  lawyers. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  a  statute  is 
expressed  (or  their  grammatical,  customary,  or  obvions  meaning) 
is  the  primary  index  to  the  sensé  which  the  author  of  the  statute 
annexed  to  them  :  Or  (changing  the  phrase),  it  is  the  primary 
index  to  the  intention  with  which  the  statute  was  made,  or  the 
primary  index  to  the  law  which  the  législature  intended  to 
estabUsh. 

But  the  interpréter  r^arding  and  Consulting  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  may  find  that  the  intention  which  the 
législature  held  is  indeterminate  and  dubious  :  that  is  to  say, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  discover  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  any  determinate  purpose  that  the  législature  may  hâve 
entertained.  Now,  if  he  cannot  discover  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  any  such  definite  and  possible  purpose,  he  may 
seek  in  other  indicia,  the  intention  which  the  législature  held  : 
He  may  seek  it,  for  example,  in  the  reason  of  the  statute,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  statute  itself  ;  or  in  the  reason  of  the  statute,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  history  of  the  statute  ;  or  in  the  clear  enactments 
of  other  statutes  made  by  the  same  législature  in  pari  maieriâ. 

But  if  he  be  able  to  discover  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  any  such  definite  and  possible  purpose,  he  commonly 
ought  to  abide  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  though 
it  vary  from  the  other  indices  to  the  actual  intention  of  the 
législature.  Or  (changing  the  phrase),  though  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  vary  from  the  other  indicia,  he  commonlj 
should  take  the  intention  which  their  literal  meaning  maj 
point  at,  as  and  for  the  intention  with  which  the  statute  was 
made.  For  by  reason  of  the  abstract  form  which  is  given  to  a 
statute  law,  the  very  words  of  the  statute  are  almost  parcel  of 
the  statute.  The  tenus  through  which  the  législature  tried  to 
convey  its  intention,  were  probably  measured  as  carefully  as  the 
intention  which  it  tried  to  convey.  And  the  interpréter  ought 
to  infer  (unless  the  contrary  manifestly  appear),  that  it  emplqyed 
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them  with  the  obvious  meaniiie  which  custom  bas  annexed  to      Lbot. 

XXXYII 

them,  and  not  with  a  sensé  which  is  unnsual,  and  therefore 
lecondite  and  obscura 

If  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  were  not  the  primary 
index  (or  were  not  scrupulously  regarded  by  the  interpréter), 
ail  the  advantages  (real  or  snpposed)  of  statute  législation  would 
be  lost  For  the  puipose  is,  to  give  an  index  more  compendions, 
compact  (or  lying  together),  and  therefore  less  fallible,  than  is 
that  to  a  judiciaiy  rule.  But  if  the  interpréter  might,  ad  libitum, 
désert  the  literal  meaning,  no  such  index  could  be  given. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  statute,  the  primary  index  to 
the  law  which  the  lawgiver  intended  to  establish,  is  the  gram- 
matical sensé  of  the  words  in  which  the  statute  is  expressed. 

But  the  primary  index  to  a  rule  created  by  a  judicial 
décision,  is  not  the  grammatical  sensé  of  the  very  words  or 
tenus  in  which  the  judicial  décision  was  pronounced  by  the 
l^islating  judge:  And,  à  fortiori,  it  is  not  the  grammatical 
sensé  of  the  very  words  or  tenus  in  which  the  legislating  judge 
uttered  his  gênerai  propositions.  As  taken  apart  (or  by  them- 
selves),  and  as  taken  with  their  literal  meaning,  the  tenus  of 
his  entire  décision  (and,  à  fortiori,  the  terms  of  his  gênerai 
piopositions)  are  scarcely  a  clue  to  the  rule  which  his  décision 
impUes.  In  order  to  an  induction  of  the  rule  which  his  décision 
impUes,  their  literal  meaning  should  be  modified  by  the  other 
indices  to  the  rule,  &om  the  very  commencement  of  the  process. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  our  endeavour  to  extricate  the 
impUcated  rule,  we  should  construe  or  interpret  the  terms  of  his 
entire  décision  and  discourse,  by  the  nature  of  the  case  which 
he  decided  ;  and  we  should  construe  or  interpret  the  terms  of 
his  gênerai  or  abstract  propositions,  by  the  vaiious  spécifie 
pecnliarities  which  the  décision  and  case  must  comprise.  For 
it  is  likely  that  the  terms  of  his  décision  were  not  very 
scrupulously  measured,  or  were  far  less  carefully  measured  than 
those  of  a  statute  ;  insomuch  that  the  reasons  for  his  décision, 
which  their  literal  meaning  may  indicate,  probably  tally 
imperfectly  with  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  foimded.  And 
his  gênerai  propositions  are  impertinent,  and  ought  to  hâve  no 
authority,  unless  they  be  imported  necessarily  (and  therefore 
were  provoked  naturally)  by  his  judicial  décision  of  the  veiy 
case  before  him.*^ 

^  Kor  is  it  neoeasary,  that  the  ffeneral  construed  (or  recelving  light)  from  the 

p^oonds  should   be   expressed  07  the  natare  or  class  of  the  case.    An  inference 

jodge.    In  which  case,  the  onl^  index  ex  rei  naturd, — See  Thibaut  and  AfûMen- 

^  the  specialides  of  the  décision  as  InneK 
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Lbct.  Most,  however,  of  the  writings  of  jurisconsults  (of  excerpts 

y  from  which  the  Pandecta  are  composed),  are  rather  opinions 

on  spécifie  cases^  than  expositions  (in  abstract  terms)  of  tiie 
Boman  Law. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Code,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the 
Pandects,  consist  not  of  gênerai  rules  (or  of  statute  laws),  but  of 
judicial  décisions  (or  of  opinions  analogous  to  such  décisions), 
from  which  mies  must  be  gathered  by  a  process  of  abstraction 
and  induction. 

And,  what  is  worse,  the  portion  of  the  Code  and  Pandects 
which  consists  of  such  décisions  and  opinions,  is  constructed 
with  so  little  reflection  and  so  little  skill,  that  the  gênerai 
reasons  or  principles  which  were  the  bases  of  the  décisions  and 
opinions  are  often  extremely  uncertain. 

As  I  hâve  stated  already,  the  gênerai  propositions  which 
occur  in  a  judicial  décision,  must  always  be  tàken  with  référence 
to  the  spécifie  peculiarities  of  the  case.  For,  as  the  proper 
purpose  of  the  judge  is  the  décision  of  the  spécifie  case,  any 
gênerai  proposition  which  does  not  properly  concem  it  is  extra- 
judicial  and  unauthoritative.  And  (moreover)  as  the  judge  is 
not  (like  the  legislator)  occupied  in  constructing  a  rule.  Lis 
gênerai  propositions  are  often  crudely  expressed,  and  must  be 
carefully  construed  by  a  constant  référence  to  his  direct  and 
proper  purpose.  Any  of  his  gênerai  propositions,  taken  bj 
itself,  is  commonly  broader  or  narrower  than  the  intention 
which  he  really  entertains.  The  inaccurate  expressions  in 
which  it  is  conveyed,  must,  therefore,  be  enlarged  or  restricted 
by  the  scope  of  his  entire  discourse.  And  the  scope  of  his 
entire  discourse  cannot  be  known  with  assurance,  unless  the 
case  which  he  décides  is  known  in  ail  its  détail. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  or  for  the  sake  of  getting 
at  propositions  of  an  abstract  or  gênerai  form,  the  facts  of  the 
cases  contained  in  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  often  suppressed 
by  the  compilers.  The  gênerai  propositions  contained  in  the 
spécial  Constitutions  (or  contained  in  the  analogous  opinions  of 
the  jurisprudential  writers),  are  detached  from  the  facts  to 
which  they  were  applied,  and  which  are  requisite  guides  to 
their  exact  import. 

Consequently,  before  we  can  arrive  at  their  exact  import, 
we  must  perform  a  double  process.  From  the  remaining 
fragments  of  the  particular  case  to  which  a  proposition  of  the 
kind  was  applied  by  the  judge  or  jurisconsult,  we  must  gather 
the  residue  of  that  spécifie  case.     And  having  thus  conjectuied 
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the  subject  of  the  décision  or  opinion,  we  must  collect   the      L^bot. 
import  of  the  proposition  (as  a  gênerai  principle  or  rule),  by  the    ^     ^     > 
process  of  abstraction  and  induction  to  which  I  hâve  already 
adverted. 

Conceive  a  gênerai  proposition  of  my  Lord  Eldon,  detached 
&om  the  case  in  which  it  occurs,  and  from  the  careful  limita- 
tions (suggested  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  case)  with  which  the 
proposition  is  guarded. 

Now  a  collection  of  propositions  so  detached  (and  of  which 
the  exact  import  must  therefore  be  extremely  uncertain),  will 
afford  a  conception  of  most  or  much  of  the  matter,  which 
Tribonian  and  his  associâtes  inserted  in  the  Code  and  Pandects, 
as  the  future  law  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 

m 

It  foUows  from  what  has  preceded,  that  law  made  judicially  BaHolegù 
must  be  found  in  the  gênerai  grou/nds  (or  must  be  found  in  the  ^Jj^^^ 
gênerai  reasons)  of  judicial  dedsions  or  resolutions  of  spécifie  or 
particular  cases  :  that  is  to  say,  in  such  grounds,  or  such  reasons, 
as  detached  or  abstracted  from  the  spécifie  peculiarities  of  the 
dedded  or  resolved  cases.  Since  no  two  cases  are  precisely 
alike,  the  décision  of  a  spécifie  case  may  partly  tum  upon 
reasons  which  are  suggested  to  the  judge  by  its  spécifie  peculi- 
arities or  difiTerences.  And  that  part  of  the  décision  which 
taras  on  those  différences  (or  that  part  of  the  décision  which 
consists  of  those  spécial  reasons),  cannot  serve  as  a  précèdent  for 
subséquent  décisions,  and  cannot  serve  as  a  rule  or  guide  of 
conduct 

The  gênerai  reasons  or  principles  of  a  judicial  décision  (as 
thus  abstracted  from  any  peculiarities  of  the  case)  are  commonly 
styled,  by  writers  on  jurisprudence,  the  ratio  decidendi.  And 
this  ratio  decidendi  must  be  carefaljy  distinguished  from  that, 
which  is  commonly  called  ratio  legis.  The  latter  is  the  end  or 
pmpose  which  moved  the  legislator  to  establish  a  statute  law. 
Or  it  is  the  end  or  purpose  of  any  of  its  particular  provisions  : 
an  end  or  purpose  which  is  subordinate  to  the  gênerai  design  of 
the  statute. 

Baiio  decidendi  is  itself  a  law  :  or,  at  least,  it  is  the  gênerai 
giound  or  principle  of  a  judicial  décision  or  décisions.  For 
want  of  a  statute  law,  it  performs  the  fonctions  of  a  gênerai 
mie,  or  of  a  guide  of  conduct  Though  not  a  rule  in  form,  it 
is  tantamount  to  a  gênerai  command  proceeding  from  the 
soveieign  or  state,  or  from  any  of  its  authorised  subordinates. 
For,  since  it  is  its  known  will  that  the  gênerai  reason  of  a 
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décision  on  a  particular  or  spécifie  case  shall  govem  décisions 
on  future  resembling  cases,  the  subjects  receive  from  the  state 
(on  the  occasion  of  such  a  décision)  an  expression  or  intimation 
of  its  sovereign  will,  that  they  shall  sbape  their  conduct  to  the 
reason  or  principle  thereo£ 

And  bere  I  will  briefly  remark,  that,  wben  I  speak  of  a 
rule  made  by  a  judicial  décision,  I  mean,  of  course,  such  a 
judicial  décision  as  is  not  a  mère  application  of  preyiously 
existing  law.  By  such  a  judicial  décision,  as  is  merely  an 
application  of  previously  existing  law,  no  rule  is  made.  In 
such  a  décision,  the  raJtio  decidendi  is  the  gênerai  ground  of 
the  décision  which  the  judge  applied  to  the  given  case  :  that  is 
to  say,  the  gênerai  ground  of  décision  is  either  some  statute 
law,  or  else  the  gênerai  ground  of  some  anterior  décision  by 
which  a  new  rule  had  been  already  introduced  and  created  In 
every  judicial  décision  by  which  law  is  made,  the  ratio  decidendi 
is  a  new  ground  or  principle,  or  a  ground  or  principle  not 
previously  law. 


The  inter- 
prétation 
or  con- 
stmction 
of  statute 
law,  and 
the|)eeu- 
{ûir  pro- 
eeas  of  ab- 
straction 
and  induc- 
tion, etc. 


It  appears,  then,  from  what  bas  foregone,  that  ratio  decidendi 
(or  the  ground  or  principle  of  a  judicial  décision  which  is  not 
merely  an  application  of  pre-existing  law)  is  itself  a  law,  or 
performs  the  functions  of  a  law. 

But  raiio  legis  is  not  a  law  ;  nor  does  it  perform,  in  any 
respect,  the  functions  of  a  law.  It  is  the  gênerai  and  paramount 
cause  of  a  statvie  law  (or  else  the  particular  and  subordinate 
reason  of  any  of  its  particular  and  subordinate  provisions).  The 
rule  to  be  observed  by  the  governed  is  not  the  ratio  Ugis^  but 
the  lex  ipsa,  The  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  governed  must  be 
collected  &om  the  terms  wherein  the  statute  is  expressed: 
though,  to  the  end  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  annexed  to  those 
terms  by  the  legislator,  the  rcUio  legis  (as  a  mean  or  instrument 
of  interprétation  or  construction)  must  commonly  be  consulted 
by  the  judges  who  apply  the  statute  judicially,  and  by  ail  who 
would  shape  their  conduct  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Hence  it  foUows,  that  the  interprétation  or  construction  of  a 
statute  law  widely  differs  from  the  analogous  process  of  induction, 
by  which  a  rule  made  judicially  is  collected  from  decided  cases. 

Since  a  statute  law  is  expressed  in  determinate  expressions, 
and  those  expressions  were  intended  to  convey  the  will  of  the 
legislator,  it  follows  that  the  import  or  meaning  which  he 
annexed  to  those  very  expressions  is  the  object  of  genuine  inter- 
prétation.    If  those  terms  be  of  doubtful  import,  the  ratio  or 
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scope  of  the  statute  (or  even  the  history  of  the  statute)  may  be      Lbct. 
nsed  as  an  instrument  or  mean  for  determining  the  doubtful   t^ 
import     But  if  those  tenns  be  not  doubtful,  the  certain  sensé 
of  those  tenus  must  be  followed  by  the  judge,  although  it  may 
eonflict  with  the  scope  of  the  statute  as  collected  from  other 
indicia, 

£aiio  legis  is,  as  I  hâve  said,  the  scope  or  determining  cause, 
of  a  statute  law  :  that  is  to  say,  the  end  or  purpose  which 
détermines  the  lawgiver  to  make  it,  as  distinguished  from  the 
intention  or  purpose  ivith  which  he  actually  makes  it.  For  the 
intention  which  is  présent  to  his  mind  when  he  is  constructing 
the  statute,  may  chance  to  dififer  from  the  end  which  moves  him 
to  establish  the  statute.  Although  he  conceive  that  intention 
with  perfect  deamess  and  précision,  and  although  he  express  it 
in  the  statute  with  sinûlar  cleamess  and  précision,  he  may  not 
pursue  the  scope,  nor  adhère  to  the  principle,  of  the  statute  with 
perfect  completeness  and  consistency.  Consequently,  notwith- 
standing  the  cleamess  and  the  précision  with  which  he  conceives 
and  expresses  his  actual  intention  or  purpose,  the  statute  may 
be  fitted  imperfectly  to  accomplish  the  end  or  purpose  by  which 
he  is  determined  to  make  it  And  hence  the  spurious  inter- 
prétation, ex  ratione  kgis,  through  which  a  statute,  imequivo- 
cally  worded  by  the  lawgiver,  is  extended  or  restricted  by  the 
judge. 

By  such  extensive  or  restrictive  interprétation  the  judge 
may  départ  from  the  manifest  sensé  of  a  statute,  in  order  that 
he  may  carry  into  efiTect  its  rcUio  or  scope.  But,  in  thèse  cases, 
he  is  not  a  fudge  properly  interpreting  the  law,  but  a  subordi- 
nate  legisUUor  correcting  its  errors  or  defects.  He  supposes  the 
expressions  which  the  lawgiver  vxmld  hâve  used  (or  he  supposes 
the  provisions  which  the  lawgiver  would  hâve  made),  if  the  latter 
had  expressed  his  intention  in  appropriate  tenus  (or  had  pursued 
the  scope  of  the  statute  in  a  consistent  manner)  :  And  those 
supposed  expressions,  or  those  supposed  provisions,  he  aubstUutes 
for  the  clear  expressions  which  the  lawgiver  has  actually  used, 
or  for  the  provisions  which  the  lawgiver  has  indisputably  made. 
This,  however,  is  not  interpretcUion,  but  a  process  of  législative 
amendment,  or  a  process  of  législative  correction,  which  lays  ail 
statute  law  at  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  tribunals. 

In  the  process  of  interprétation  (properly  so  called),  the 
purpose,  therefore,  is  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
in  which  the  l^islator  has  attempted  to  convey  his  intention. 
For,  owing  to  the  abstract  form  of  a  statute  law,  the  very  tenus 
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Lbgt.  in  whîch  it  is  expressed  are  necessarily  the  main  index  to  the 
legislators  purpose. 

But  in  the  analogous  process  of  induction,  by  which  a  rule 
of  law  is  extracted  from  judicial  décisions,  that  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  language  used  by  the  legislating  judge  would 
commonly  defeat  the  end  for  which  the  process  is  performed. 
As  the  gênerai  propositions  which  the  décision  contains  are  net 
commonly  expressed  with  much  préméditation,  and  as  they  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  ail  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  it 
foUows  that  the  very  terms  in  which  those  propositions  are 
clothed  are  not  the  main  index  to  the  ratio  decideTidi; — to  the 
gênerai  rule  or  principle  which  that  décision  established,  and 
which  is  the  goveming  principle  of  the  case  awaiting  solution. 

In  short,  a  statute  law  is  expressed  in  gênerai  or  abstract 
terms  which  are  parcd  of  the  law  itsel£  And,  consequently, 
the  proper  end  of  interprétation  is  the  discovery  of  the  meaniug 
which  was  actually  annexed  by  the  l^islator  to  those  very 
expressions.  For  if  judges  could  départ  ad  libitum  from  the 
meaning  of  those  expressions,  and  coUect  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  from  other  indicia,  they  would  désert  (generally  speaking) 
a  more  certain,  for  a  less  certain  guide. 

But  a  rule  of  law  established  by  judicial  décision,  exists 
nowhere  in  précise  expressions,  or  in  expressions  which  are  parcd 
of  the  ratio  deddendi  The  terms  or  expressions  employed  by 
the  judicial  legislator,  are  rather  faint  traces  from  which  the 
principle  may  be  conjectured,  than  a  guide  to  be  followed 
inflexibly  in  case  their  obvions  meaning  be  perfectly  certain. 

Broad  as  the  distinction  is  between  the  interprétation  of 
statute  law  and  the  analogous  process  of  induction  by  which  a 
rule  is  extracted  from  a  judicial  décision  or  décisions,  the  two 
distinct  processes  hâve  commonly  been  confpunded  by  those  who 
hâve  written  on  the  interprétation  of  the  Boman  law. 

As  I  hâve  remarked  above,  a  part  of  Justinian's  Code 
consists  of  edictal  Constitutions,  or  of  proper  or  statute  laws 
made  and  promulged  by  the  Emperors  as  legislators.  But  a 
part  of  it  consists  of  spedai  Constitutions;  that  is  to  say,  of 
judicial  décisions  by  the  Emperors  as  the  suprême  judges  of  the 
Empire:  whilst  the  Fandects  consist  of  excerpts  from  the 
writings  of  jurists,  which  not  uncommouly  are  solutions  of  cases, 
and  closely  analogous  to  judicial  décisions. 

[Owing  to  the  sanction  imparted  to  them  by  the  Emperor,  they 
are  substantially  judicial  décisions.] 
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Now  most  of  the  modem  Civilians  who  hâve  treated  of    y^^- • 
interprétation^  hâve  applied  to   the  stcUute  law  contained  in 
Jnstinian's  compilations,  and   to  the  décisions  and  casuistical 
soltUtans  which  the  compilations  also  comprise,  the  same  rules  of 
interprétation  or  construction. 

For  example:  They  hâve  confounded  exùensive  interpréta- 
tion of  statute  law  with  the  application  of  a  decided  case  to  a 
resembling  case. 

The  so-called  extensive  interprétation  of  statute  law  ex  ratione 
legis,  is  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  a  case  which 
they  do  not  comprise,  because  the  case  falls  within  the  scope  of 
the  law,  although  the  provisions  of  the  law  do  not  include  it 
There  is  truly  an  extension  of  the  law. 

But  the  application  of  a  decided  case  to  the  solution  of  a 
similar  case,  is  the  direct  application  of  the  judiciary  law  itself, 
and  not  the  extension  of  the  law  agreeably  to  its  reason  or  scope. 
For,  hère,  the  law  cannot  be  extended  agreeably  to  the  reason  of 
the  décision,  inasmuch  as  the  reason  of  the  décision  (or  the 
ground  or  principle  of  the  décision)  is  itself  the  law.  The 
application,  therefore,  of  a  decided  case  to  the  solution  of  a 
resembling  case,  is  the  direct  suhsumption  of  a  case  to  which  the 
law  itself  directly  applies,  and  not  the  extension  of  a  law  ex 
rcUùme  efus  to  a  case  or  species  obveniens  which  the  law  does  not 
embrace. 

[v,  V,  The  way  in  which  they  hâve  confounded  their  subject,  from 
not  perceiving  the  distinction  to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted. 

'Âmpliant  istam  regulam  ut  tum  maxhne  procédât  si  raiio  in 
lege^  sU  eapressa  ;  tune  enim  non  est  extensio  sed  potius  comprehensio. 
Habetur  enim  ratio  in  lege  expressa  pro  lege  generalL'^*] 

Again  :  One  of  their  commonest  rules  of  interprétation — 
cessante  ratione  legis,  cessait  lex  ipsa — applies  solely  to  précédents, 
and  does  not  apply  to  statute  law.  For  in  statute  law,  the  law 
is  one  thing,  the  reason  another  ;  the  law,  as  a  command,  may 
continue  to  exist,  although  its  reason  has  ceased,  and  the  law 
consequently  ought  to  be  abrogated  ;  but  there  it  is,  the  solemn 
and  unchanged  will  of  the  legislator,  which  the  judge  should  not 
take  upon  himself  to  set  aside,  though  he  may  think  it  désirable 
that  it  should  be  altered.  But  in  the  case  of  judiciary  law,  if 
the  ground  of  the  décision  has  fallen  away  or  ceased,  the  ratio 
decidendi  being  gone,  there  is  no  law  left 

"  Decided  cage  resting  upon  a  ground  *  B.  Forster,  de  Jnris  Interpretatione, 

which  (whether  it  be  ezpressed  or  not  in  lib.  ii  c.  2,  quoted  by  Thibaut,  Théorie 

the  case)  is  in  trath  the  Law, — Marginal  der  logischen  Aoslegung  des  romischen 

Aote.  Rechts,  p.  67. 
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Lbct.  Professer  Thibaut  of  Heidelberg  (in  his  Interprétation  of  the 

Koman  Law)  was  the  first  (I  believe)  who  saw  distinctly,  that 


■> — ' 


the  rules  of  interprétation  which  will  apply  to  the  edictal  Con- 
stitutions contained  in  Justinian's  compilations,  hâve  little  or  no 
applicability  to  those  judicial  décisions  (or  to  those  solutions  of 
cases  that  are  analogous  to  judicial  décisions)  which  the  same 
combinations  aiso  embrace. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  excellent  work  of  Professor 

Thibaut  is  on  the  interprétation  of  the  Boman  law  only,  not  on 

the  interprétation  of  law  in  gênerai  ;  for,  consequently,  owing  to 

the  strong  peculiarities  of  Justinian's  compilations  it  has  little 

to  do  with  the  gênerai  principles  of  construction.     But  I  am 

scarcely  acquainted  with  any  book  which,  within  so  small  a 

compass,  contains  so  much  original  thinking.     As  was  said  by 

Gassendi  of  some  work  of  Hobbes,  parviis  est  Hbelltis,  at  meduUâ 

scatet 

Gompeti-  As  being  connected  with  the  subject  which  I  am  now  con- 

a^ogies  :   sidering,  I  will  advert  to  an  oversight  of  Sir  Samuel  BomiUy,  in 

—Paley      his  admirable  article  in  the  Ediviurgh  Beview,  on  Mr.  Bentham's 

Romilly.     papers  relative  to  Codification. 

The  passage  is  as  foUows  : — 

'  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that,  with  such  accurate  notions 
as  Paley  appears  to  hâve  had  on  this  subject,  he  should  not 
hâve  seen,  that  this  "  Source  of  disputation,"  as  he  calls  it,  was 
peculiar  to  an  unwritten  law.  He  strangely  supposes  it  to 
belong  equally  to  the  Statute  as  to  the  Common  Law.  ''  After 
ail  the  certainty  and  rest,"  he  says,  "  that  can  be  given  to  points 
of  law,  either  by  the  ÎQterposition  of  the  Législature,  or  the 
authority  of  précédents,  one  principal  source  of  disputation,  and 
into  which,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  légal  controversies  may 
be  resolved,  will  remain  still,  namely,  the  compétition  of  opposite 
analogies."  Diffîculties  undoubtedly  ofben  anse  in  the  applica- 
tion of  written  statutes,  and  Paley  himself  has  well  pointed  them 
out  ;  but  they  are  quite  of  a  différent  nature  from  those  which 
attend  the  administration  of  the  common  law,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  surmounted  by  that  compétition  of  opposite  analogies 
which  he  mentions.'  ^ 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  'the  compétition  of  opposite 
analogies  '  (if  the  phrase  mean  anything)  is  just  as  likely  to 
arise  on  the  application  of  statute  law,  as  on  the  application  of 
judiciary  law.  Paley  must  be  speaking  (if  he  mean  anything), 
not   of  the  discovery  of  the  law  by  interprétation  or  other 

^  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  xxix.  p.  224. 
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induction,  but  of  the  application  of  the  law.  as  already  ascer-      Leot. 

XXXVII 

tained,  to  the  case  which  awaits  solution.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  interprétation,  or  the  analogous 
process  of  induction  which  I  hâve  already  described,  the  phrase 
'compétition  of  analogies'  has  no  meaning.  The  purpose  (in 
the  case  of  the  induction)  is  to  deduce  the  rule  of  law  from  the 
decided  case  or  cases  by  which  the  rule  was  established.  If  the 
raie  of  law  was  established  by  one  decided  case  the  rule  cannot 
hâve  been  founded  on  opposite  analogies.  If  it  was  established 
by  several  cases,  it  was  founded  on  the  resembling,  and  not  on 
the  difiering  properties  of  those  several  cases  ;  so  that  hère  also, 
it  was  not  founded  on  opposite,  but  on  aruxlogous  analogies. 

But  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  case 
awaiting  solution,  '  the  compétition  of  opposite  analogies  '  may 
oertainly  arisa  For  the  case  awaiting  solution  may  re- 
semble in  some  of  its  points  the  case  or  cases  to  which  the 
mie  of  law  has  actually  been  applied.  But  it  may  also  resemble 
in  other  of  its  points  a  case  or  cases  from  which  the  application 
of  the  law  bas  been  withheld.  Now,  with  référence  to  the  rule 
of  law  (or  with  référence  to  the  applicability  of  the  rule  to  the 
case  which  awaits  solution),  the  resemblances  of  the  case  to  the 
cases  to  which  the  law  bas  been  applied,  and  the  resemblances 
of  the  case  to  the  cases  from  which  the  law  has  been  withheld, 
are  '  opposite  and  competing  analogies  :  '  the  first  inviting  the 
tribunal  to  apply  the  rule  ;  the  second  admonishing  the  tribunal 
that  the  rule  is  not  applicable. 

But  this  is  not  peculiar  (as  Sir  S.  Bomilly  supposes)  to  judi- 
ciary law.  Wherever  law  of  any  kind  is  to  be  applied,  this  *  com- 
pétition of  opposite  analogies  '  may  embarrass  and  vez  the  tribunal. 

As  being  connected  with  the  subject  which  I  am  now  con-  Black- 
sidering,   I  wiU   advert  to  a  foolish  remark  of  Sir  William  Jj^^  c^'. 
Blackstone    conceming   the   judicial    décrètes    of  the    Boman  ceming 

He  tells  us  that  thèse  décrètes,  *  contrary  to  ail  true  forms  of  the  Roman 

li'vn 

reasoning,  argue  £rom  particulars  to  gênerais.'  perôn.^ 

The  truth  is,  that  an  impérial  décrète  of  the  kind  to  which 
Blackstone  alludes,  is  a  judicial  décision  establishing  a  new 
principle.  Consequently,  the  application  of  the  new  principle 
to  the  case  wherein  it  is  established,  is  not  the  décision  of  a 
gênerai  by  a  particular,  but  the  décision  of  a  particular  by  a 
général     If  he  had  said  that  the  principle  applied  is  a  new 

«  Vol.  L  p.  60. 
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Lect.      principle,  and,  therefore,  an  ex  posù  facto  law  with  référence  to 
.  that  case,  he  would  say  truly.     But  the  same  objection  (it  is 

quite  manifest)  applies  to  our  own  précédents. 

What  hindered  him  from  seeing  this,  was  the  childish  fiction 
employed  by  our  judges,  that  judiciary  or  conunon  law  is  not 
made  by  them,  but  is  a  miraculous  something  made  by  nobody, 
existing,  I  suppose,  from  etemity,  and  merely  declared  from  time 
to  time  by  the  judges.  Thîs  being  the  case,  of  course  there  can 
be  no  ex  posé  fado  législation  in  the  English  Judiciary  law. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
judicial  législation,  and  to  the  question  of  codification,  I  wiU  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  certain  topics  on  which  I  may  touch  con- 
veniently  at  the  présent  point  of  my  Course. 

As  I  observed  in  former  Lectures,  judiciary  law  is  suggested 
by  varions  causes,  and  often  takes  from  thèse  various  causes, 
varions  names.  With  référence  to  its  suggesting  causes,  it 
consists  mainly  of  : — 

1"*.  Eules  which  hâve  grown  up  by  custom  or  usage,  and 
which  become  LaW  by  judicial  adoption. 

Bules  which  are  formed  from  thèse  by  conséquence  or 
anaiogy.**  To  law  formed  in  this  manner  the  term  '  Customary 
Law;^  commonly  confined. 

2**.  Eules  which  are  established  by  judges  ex  proprio  arbitrio  : 
i,e,,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  what  ought  to  be  I^w  ; 
whether  the  standard  be  utility  or  any  other. 

Bules  which  are  formed  ont  of  thèse,  in  the  way  of  consé- 
quence and  analogy. 

Law  formed  in  this  way  has  received  various  names.  In 
most  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent  it  is  said  to  originate 
in  the  ttstis  fori,  '  OerichtsgébratLch!  In  France  it  is  commonly 
called  '  Jurisprudevice.*  In  the  Boman  Law  it  has  no  peculiar 
name  ;  '  AiLctoritas!  etc.  :  Nor  does  it  seem  in  that  law  to  hâve 
been  of  any  great  extent  ;  the  use  of  decided  cases  as  a  source 
of  law,  having  been  rendered  to  a  great  degree  unnecessary  by 
those  predeterminations  of  the  Prœtors  which  were  contained  in 
their  Edicts.  In  the  English  Law,  it  has  no  peculiar  name  ; 
the  whole  of  the  judicial  law  being  confounded  together. 

S"*.  Law  fashioned  on  opinions  and  practices  which  obtain 
amongst  lawyers  ;  and  which  naturally  hâve  a  great  effect  upon 
the  décisions  of  judges. 

In  Bome,  the  Jus  ŒvUe,  strictly  so  called,  was  entirely 

®  Haie,  Hist.  Corn.  Law,  ch.  ir. 
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foimed  in  this  manner.  The  opinions  of  experienced  juris-  Lect, 
consulta  were  natnrally  influential  with  the  community  and  y 
with  the  courts,  and  the  décisions  of  the  tribunal  were  fre- 
quenUy  fashioned  on  them.  Much  law  has  been  thus  made  in 
England  :  by  judges  adopting  the  views  of  authoritative  exposi- 
toiy  writers,  or  the  practice  of  conveyancers,  and  enforcing  them 
as  law. 

4°.  Law  formed  by  judicial  décisions  upon  questions  which 
arise  out  of  the  statute  law. 

Décisions  on  statutes  are  of  two  sorts.  The  judge  applies 
the  law  to  the  fact,  according  to  his  opinion  of  the  meaning  ;  or 
(by  a  piocess  which  is  generally  confounded  with  interprétation 
or  construction,  but  which  in  truth  is  législation)  he  décides 
according  to  his  own  notion  of  what  the  legislator  ought  to  hâve 
established.  By  this  extensive  or  restrictive  interprétation  ex 
raùione  legis,  much  judiciary  law  grows  up.  A  strikiug  example 
of  this  is  equUy,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  statute  De  Donû  ;  that 
is,  its  application  by  judges,  to  cases  coming  within  the  pre- 
dominating  purpose  of  the  statute,  though  omitted  out  of  its 
provisions.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  is  another  striMng  example. 
The  décisions  of  the  Courts  on  this  single  statute  are  nearly  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  whole  of  the  French  civil  code.  The  whole  of 
thèse  décisions  are  judge-made  law  introduced  on  the  occasion 
of  pretended  applications  of  the  statute. 

5^  Law  framed  on  foreign  law  or  positive  international 
morality. 

Much  of  the  law  made  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts  originated 
in  this  manner,  for  the  law  administered  in  thèse  courts  was 
mainly  fashioned  upon  the  civil  and  canon  law.  The  law 
obtaining  in  the  difiTerent  states  of  Grermany  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  the  Boman  Law,  that  is,  of  the  Eoman  Law  as 
established  by  the  German  legislators  and  tribimals.  It  is  in 
force,  as  German  Law,  of  course,  but  it  is  German  Law  moulded 
on  a  Soman  modeL 

In  like  manner  judiciary  law,  particularly,  for  instance,  that 
administered  in  our  Admiralty  Courts,  often  originates  in  posi- 
tive international  morality.  As  positive  international  morality 
(so-called  international  law)  it  has  no  force  within  any  one 
nation  ;  but  a  nation  may  adopt  it  and  enforce  it  as  positive 

law  within  îtselt  The  order 

The  natural  or  customary  order  in  which  the  law  of  any  jn  which 
country  arises,  or  is  founded,  seems  to  be  this  :  natonOly 

**  Sftyigny,  Vom  Beraf,  etc.  pp.  16-19.    Hugo,  Enc.  pp.  25-28.  rotod." 
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Lbot.  ist  Rules  of  positive  morality. 

-     ^     -  2ndly.  The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  thèse  rules  by  the 

tribunals. 

3rdly.  The  addition  of  other  rules  drawn  fix)m  the  former 
by  conséquence  or  analogy. 

4thly.  The  introduction  of  new  rules  by  the  judges,  proprio 
arbitrio  ;  and  illations  from  thèse. 

Bthly.  Législation  proper,  by  the  sovereign  législature,  in 
the  same  order. 

6thly.  The  action  and  reaction  of  judicial  législation  and 
législation  proper. 

The  sovereign  législature  by  its  acts  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  law  made  by  the  tribunals,  and  moulds  its  own 
enactments  upon  it;  the  application  of  the  law  made  by  the 
sovereign  gives  rise  to  further  judicial  législation  ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  sovereign  législature,  acting  as  the  suprême  judicatory, 
makes  judiciary  law  by  its  own  judicial  décisions. 

7thly  and  lastly  :  A  Code. 

The  conception  of  a  code,  or  systematic  and  complète  body 
of  statute  law,  intended  to  supersede  ail  other  law  whatever,  does 
not  seem  to  belong  to  any  âge  less  civilised  than  our  own.  It 
is  essentially  a  modem  thought.^ 

Such  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  hâve  been  the  purpose  of 
Justinian.  It  dœs  indeed  appear  from  the  Pandects,  that  he 
intended  them  and  the  code  to  be  the  only  law  thereafter  to 
obtain  in  the  Boman  Empire  ;  but  we  can  only  marvel  at  the 
conceit.  For  so  ill  did  the  compilers  of  those  works  accompUsh 
their  task,  that  they  were  scarcely  promulgated  befoie  he  was 
obliged  to  add  to  them  a  body  of  Novels  as  big  as  themselves, 
and  to  set  about  a  new  édition  of  the  Compilation. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  example  occurring,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  ancient  times,  which  can  be  considered  as  an  approach 
to  the  conception  of  a  Coda  Cœsar's  idea  does  not  seem  to  hâve 
gone  beyond  a  compilation  of  the  leges  of  the  populus  and  pUbs  ; 
a  digest  of  the  then  existing  statute  law. 

The  conceptions  entertained  of  a  Code  in  modem  times  hâve 
generally  been  as  indistinct  as  Justinian's.^  And  this  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  imperfections  of  ail  récent  attempts  at  codifica- 
tion, and  the  cause  by  reason  of  which  the  codifiers  hâve  left  to 

^  Anciently,  ail  collections  of  Laws  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     First 

(or  légal  rôles)  promolged  hy  the  legis-  examples  of  snch  Codes  :    in  Pnissia, 

latore,  were  called  Codes.    The  modem  1747  ;    Austria,   1753  ;    Rnasia,    1767  ; 

idea  of  a  Code — a  complète  and  excln-  IVance,  179S. 
siye  body  of  law — did  not  aiise  till  after      ^  Bentham,  Principlea,  etc.  p.  328. 
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be  covered  by  judiciary  law  the  wildemess  which  they  knew  not      Lbot. 
how  to  deal  with.  xxxvil 

Judiciary  and  statute  law  often  run  into  one  another.     An  Cases  ap- 
example  of  this  is  a  declaratory  law.      A  declarcUory  law,^  parently 
though  not  a  décision  upon  a  question  of  law  in  the  course  of  médiate 
judicial  procédure  (that  is,  though  it  has  not  necessarily  any  ?>«|?^?«^ 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  detenninate  parties),  has  yet  the  and 
opération  of  a  judicial  décision  with  respect  to  cases  in  général  ^^^ 
It  is  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  law,  but  détermines  the 
import  of  pre-existing  law, 

K  it  introduce  a  new  rule  under  colour  of  explaining  an 
old  one,  it  is  not  in  substance  a  declaratory  law  ;  and  is  then 
analogous  to  the  cases  in  which  judges  made  judicial  law,  imder 
colour  of  interpreting  statute  law,  or  of  getting  by  induction  at 
prier  judge-made  law. 

lî  the  declaratory  law  relate  to  an  anterior  statute,  it  is  in 
effect  a  republication  of  that  statute  in  a  more  correct  form  : — 
in  a  form  which  expresses  more  precisely  the  real  or  supposed 
intention  with  which  the  statute  was  passed.  If  it  relate  to 
judicial  law,  it  couverts  judicial  into  statute  law  ;  superseding . 
the  authority  of  the  décision  upon  which  the  judicial  law  formerly 
rested.  Thus  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  may  be  considered  as 
an  express  déclaration  by  the  Legislator,  that  certain  writings 
which  had  acquired  authority  in  the  tribunals  should  thenceforth 
be  statute  law.     [Sed  quœre,  judicial  décisions  ?] 

There  is  the  same  différence  (with  regard  to  the  occasion  of 
the  déclaration)  between  declaratory  laws,  that  there  is  between 
original  laws:  Le.  A  declaratory  law  is  either  emitted  as  a 
gênerai  rule,  independently  of  a  particular  incident,  or  on  occa- 
sion of  a  particular  incident.  Laws  of  the  former  sort  are,  de- 
claratory Acts,  etc.,  Edicts  of  the  Praetor,  so  far  as  interpreting  : 
Laws  of  the  latter  sort.  Opinions  given  by  the  Boman  Emperors 
at  the  instance  of  particular  parties  ;  Opinions  which  Courts  of 
Justice  migJU  be  authorised  to  give  on  occasion  of  transactions 
contemplated  :  Eescripts.*^ 

The  great  différence  hère  (as  in  original  législation)  is  this  ; 
that  in  the  former  case  the  law  is  not  only  formaUy  promulged 
(which  is  an  accident)  but  is  given  in  abstract,  in  the  form  of  a 
gênerai  proposition  or  propositions  detached  from  any  actual 
incident  :  in  the  latter,  it  is  given  as  part  of  an  opinion  or  déci- 
sion upon  a  particular  incident  ;  and  must  always  be  taken  into 

^  Bentham,  Principles,  etc.  p.  328. 
*^  See  p.  519,  anU,    Falck,  §  16.     Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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Lectt.      considération  jointly  with  that  incident,  in  order  that  we  may 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  import. 

The  Bescripts  of  the  Boman  Emperora,  though  issuing  from 
the  législature,  were  not  statute  law.  They  were  either  décisions 
on  appeal  declaratory  ;  or  instructions  how  to  décide,  issued  to 
inferior  judicatories. 

In  England  we  hâve  nothing  analogous  to  this  :  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  particular  cases  are  not  décisions  in  the 
way  of  appeal,  but  privilégia  :  and  the  House  of  Lords,  thongh 
it  sit  as  a  Court  of  Judicature,  is  not  the  législature,  but  only 
a  branch  of  it     [Provision  in  Statute  of  Treasons.*®] 

In  France,  perhaps  the  judicial  décisions  of  the  Conseil  du 
Bai,  which,  before  the  Bevolution,  performed  the  functions  of 
the  présent  Court  of  Cassation,  may  hâve  resembled,  in  this 
respect,  the  rescripts  of  the  Roman  Emperor&  But  whether 
such  décisions  were  given  in  the  name  of  the  King  (who  for  a 
century  or  two  before  the  Bevolution  was  substantially  the 
l^islature)  I  am  not  able  to  détermine.  If  not  supposed  to 
proceed  from  him  by  the  advice  of  his  Conseil,  but  to  be  the  act 
of  the  Conseil  itself,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Cassation,  they  were 
not  analogous  to  rescripts. 

Declaratory  laws  are  sometimes  provoked  by  a  particular 
case,  and  are  so  far  analogous  to  judicial  décisions.^  Such  are 
the  laws  made  by  the  Prussien  Law  Commission.  If  the  judges» 
whose  duty  it  is  to  décide  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Prussian  Code,  differ  in  their  interprétation  of  it«  and  cannot 
unravel  the  meaning,  the  décision  of  the  last  Court  of  Appeal  is 
referred  to  the  Law  Commission,  who  hâve  power,  not  to  alter 
the  décision  as  respects  the  particular  case,  but  to  amend  the 
law  inftUurum,  and  what  they  promulge  is  a  law  declaratory  of 
what  shaU  be  deemed  law  in  future  on  the  occurrence  of  a  similar 
case. 

[The  matter  contained  in  the  following  pages  formed  no  part  of 
the  Lectures.     It  was  found  among  loose  papers. — S.  A.] 

Where  there  is  no  rule  in  the  System  applicable  to  the  case, 
the  judge  virtually  makes  one,  if  he  décides  at  ail,  or  décides  on 
any  gênerai  ground. 

Now  where  the  judge  makes  a  judiciary  rule,  he  may  build 
it  on  any  of  varions  grounds,  or  dérive  it  from  any  of  varions 
sources:  e.g,  a  custom  not  having  force  of  law,  but  obtaining 

^  Blackstone,  toL  iv.  pp.  84,  86.    See  anU,  p.  520. 
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throughout  the  community,  or  in  some  class  of  it;  a  maxim  of     Lect. 
international  law  ;  his  own  views  of  what  law  ought  to  be  (be 
the  standard  which  he  assumes^  gênerai  utility  or  any  other). 

[AU  which  I  will  shortly  explain  elsewhere.] 

But  it  often  (perhaps,  most  commonly)  happens,  that  he 
dérives  the  new  rule,  by  a  conséquence  built  on  analogy,  from  a 
mie  or  rules  actually  part  of  the  System.  And  it  is  to  the 
création  of  law  thus  derived  from  pre-existing  law,  that  the 
compétition  of  opposite  analogies  to  which  judicial  législation  is 
liable,  is  peculiarly,  if  not  exclusively,  incident. 

Law  thus  derived  &om  pre-existing  law,  has  received  varions 
names.  It  is  styled  by  Haie,  law  formed  by  illations  on  anterior 
law  :®*  by  others,  law  derived  from  pre-existing  law,  by  consé- 
quence or  analogy  :  by  others,  jus  quod  ex  jure  efficitur  arg^ir- 
ffuniaîidoJ^  By  others  it  is  styled  law  built  upon  technical 
grounds  :  i.e.  upon  grounds  like  those  of  the  rules  from  which  it 
is  derived,  rather  than  on  considérations  of  utility  which  regard 
the  actual  state  of  the  commimity. 

The  judge  makes,  and  applies  to  the  subjects  wanting  a  rule,  How  law 
a  rule  analpgous  to  an  existing  rule  (statute  or  judiciary)  which  rii^^fi^m 
regards  analogous  subjects.      JS.g.  :  The  extension  of  a  statute  anterior 
unequivocally  expressed,  to  cases  embraced  by  its  scope,  but  fo^^ 
omitted  by  the  lawgiver  ;  or  its  extension  to  subjects  not  existing 
when  it  was  made,  but  analogous  to  subjects  embraced  by  its  pro- 
visions or  scope.     Or  (supposing  that  promissory  notes  preceded 
bills  of  exchange),  the  rules  applicable  to  the  latter  were  formed 
by  conséquence  and  analogy  from  rules  regarding  the  former. 

In  every  case,  therefore,  the  new  rule  thus  derived  is  applied 
to  some  species  or  sort  of  a  given  genus  or  kind. 

But  the  rule  may  be  derived  from  a  rule  regarding  generally 
the  whole  gemts,  or  from  a  rule  regarding  specially  some  of  its 
speciea  Kg.  :  A  new  rule  regarding  contracts  of  a  species  or 
sort,  may  be  derived  from  a  rule  regarding  contracts  generally, 
or  from  a  rule  regarding  specially  some  other  species  of  contracts. 
CoBsidering  the  way  in  which  law  is  gradually  built  out,  the 
latter  is  the  more  ordinaiy  process. 

In  either  case,  the  new  rule  is  derived  from  the  pre-existing 
rule  by  conséquence  and  analogy,  or  rather  by  a  conséquence 
f ounded  on  analogy.  For  the  new  rule  is  made  what  it  is,  in 
conséquence  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  rule  applying  to  subjects 
which  aie  analogous  to  (or  of  the  same  genus  with)  the  subjects 
which  itself  particularly  concems. 

•  Haie,  Hist  Com.  Law,  ch.  iv.  svhfiM,        X'^  Milhlenbrach,  vol.  L  lib.  i.  §  42. 
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How  the 
compéti- 
tion of  op- 
posite ana- 
lo^es  may 
anse. 


Q.  Whe- 
tiier  diffi- 
culties 
may  not 
arise  fiom 
inconsÎBt- 
ency  of 
competing 
iniles? 


There  is,  in  every  case,  a  conséquence,  an  analogy,  and  a 
différence. 

The  new  rule  is  fonned  by  conséquence  from  the  anterior 
rule.  The  subjects  of  the  new  rule  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  old  one.  But,  by  reason  of  the  spécifie  différence  of  the 
species  or  sort  which  its  peculiar  subjects  belong  to,  the  new 
rule  is  différent  from,  as  well  as  like,  the  old  ona 

However,  where  the  new  rule  is  formed  firom  an  old  rule 
regarding  the  genus  generally,  the  new  rule  is  not  co-ordinate 
with  the  old  one,  but  is  included  under  it,  as  the  minor  of  a 
syllogism  is  included  under  the  major.  But  where  the  new  rule 
is  derived  from  an  old  rule  specially  regarding  a  species  or  sort, 
the  new  rule  is  merely  co-ordinate  with  the  old  and  is  not 
included  in  it  as  a  conséquence. 

And  hence  probably  the  différence  between  rules  formed  by 
conséquence,  and  rules  formed  by  analogy. 

\SeA  qtiœre.  For,  if  there  were  merely  a  conséquence,  in 
the  case  of  the  generic  rule,  there  would  not  be  a  new  rule,  but 
merely  a  subsumption  of  the  new  species  under  the  old  one.] 

Subjects  calling  for  a  rule,  may  be  like,  in  some  respects,  to 
subjects  of  anterior  rule  A  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  to  subjects 
of  anterior  rule  B,  which  is  essentially  différent  &om  A. 

The  two  likenesses  are  competing  analogies.  One  inviting 
the  judge  to  model  the  rule  in  projection  on  A  ;  and  the  other 
inviting  him  to  model  it  on  B  :  one  inviting  him  to  décide  the 
case  analogously  (but  not  exactly  similarly)  to  décisions  by  A  ; 
and  the  other,  etc. 

This  is  the  compétition  specially  contemplated  by  Paley. — 
He  supposes  a  question  which  can  orily  be  hrought  wMiin  any 
fiosed  rvle  hy  arwlogy,  i.e.  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  a  rule 
analogous  to  a  fixed  or  existing  rule.  For,  if  the  case  were 
hrougM  within  a  fixed  rvle,  it  would  be  directly  subsumed  under 
that  rule,  and  the  difficulty  would  not  exist.  He  commits  the 
usual  mistake  of  supposing  that  a  rule  can  be  extended.  like 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  judge  extends  a  statute,  when 
he  ekes  it  out  by  a  judiciary  rule. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  that  the  com- 
pétition of  opposite  analogies  could  not  anse,  tf  the  System  of 
law  were  entirely  statute  (codified  or  not). 

Kow  with  regard  to  that  compétition  which  is  incident  to 
iht  appliccUion  of  law,  it  is  manifestly  incident  to  statute  law. 
For  statutes  may  be  inconsistent  inter  se,  or  a  single  statute 
may  be  inconsistent  with  itself.     Nor  is  direct  législation,  more 
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than  judidal,  free  £rom  a  compétition  of  analogies.  For  a  statute, 
like  a  judiciary  rule,  is  often  derived,  by  a  conséquence  founded 
on  analogy,  &om  an  anterior  statute  or  an  anterior  judiciary 
rola 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  fumished  by  the  législation 
of  the  Prsetors,  by  whom  most  of  the  worMng  civil  law  was 
formed  Now  though  they  legislated  directly  (or  by  way  of 
what  the  French  would  call  arrêts  généraux  et  réglementaire^), 
they  legislated,  commonly,  agreeably  to  the  maxim  which  has 
guided  the  judicial  législation  of  our  own  Chancellors,  '  ^gv/Uas 
sequUur  legem  :'  "  that  is  to  say,  the  law  which  they  made,  was 
made  by  conséquence  and  analogy  to  the  Jiis  civile  or  common 
law,  much  more  than  in  pursuance  of  their  own  views  of  public 
utility.  Though  this  last  was  consulted  too,  or  their  cequitas 
wonld  hâve  been  nugatory. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  legislators, 
direct  or  judicial  (especially  if  they  be  narrow-minded,  timid, 
and  nnskilful),  should  lean  as  much  as  they  can  on  the  examples 
set  by  their  predecessors.  The  internai  history  of  almost  every 
System  of  law,  consists  mainly  in  tracing  the  course  wherein 
the  System  was  formed  by  successive  illations. 

Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  supposes  that  the  compétition  of  opposite 
analogies  is  a  means  of  surmounting  the  difficulty.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  difficultiy  to  be  surmounted.  He  falls  into  the  mistake 
of  oonfounding  the  compétition  incident  to  the  application,  with 
the  compétition  incident  to  the  création,  of  law.  This  '  arose 
from  his  assuming  unconsciously  at  the  moment  (against  what 
he  had  shewn  in  the  text)  that  common  or  judiciary  law,  when 
virtually  made.  ia  only  administered  or  appUed. 
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GROUNDLESS  OBJECTIONS  TO  JUDICIAL  LEGISLATION. 

ELaving  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  numerous  différences  which 
distdnguish  daivie  from  jvdidary  law,  I  pass  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  judicial  or  improper  législation,  and  the 
possibility  of  excluding  that  prévalent  mode  of  législation,  by 
means  of  codes,  or  Systems  of  stattUe  law. 

I  will  first  consider  some  groundless  objections  which  are 
made  to  judiciary  law.     I  then  will  remark  on  some  of  the  evila 

^  Digest,  zxii.  6  (De  Testibas),  L  14. 
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LsoT.      with  which  it  really  is  piegnant     And  having  remarked  on 
.  those  evils,  I  will  proceed  to  the  scabrous  question  of  codifuiation. 

Bentham's  It  seems  to  be  denied  by  Bentham,  that  judiciary  law  is 

to  jï?diS  properly  law  :  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  law  imperative.  He  says 
arylaw,  it  consists,  at  the  most,  of  gt^m-conmiands  :  of  objects  not 
not  law.      commands,  but  merely  arudogoys  to  commands. 

This  objection  I  hâve  partly  answered  in  preceding  lectures. 
I  will,  however,  advert  to  it,  for  a  moment,  in  the  présent  place. 
It  appears  to  me  that  judiciary  law,  whether  made  by  the 
sovereign  or  by  subordinate  judges,  quadrates  with  Bentham's 
own  définition  of  a  genuine  but  tacit  command,  as  given  in  a 
note  to  liis  '  Fragment  on  Government'  Where  it  is  perfecdy 
well  known  to  be  the  wiU  of  the  legislator  that  the  principles 
or  grounds  of  judicial  décisions  shoidd  be  observed  as  rules  of 
conduct  by  the  subjects,  and  that  they  should  be  punished  for 
violating  them,  the  intimation  of  the  legislator's  will  is  as 
complète  as  in  any  other  casa  The  ratio  deddendi  of  a  décision 
may,  perhaps,  indeed  be  that  properly  called  not  a  law,  but  a 
Tiorma  or  model,  which  the  law  obliges  you  to  observe,  the  law 
itself  being  properly  the  intimation  of  the  legislator's  wflL  But 
this  would  be  equally  a  reason  for  excluding  from  the  name  lav^^ 
ail  the  expository  part  of  statute  law  ;  for  instance,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  act  which  is  to  be  done  or  forbome,  previously  to 
ordering  that  it  be  done  or  forbome. 

A  second  Another   objection   to  judical   législation   which    is  often 

©yeSion"*  insisted  upon  (and  which  is  urged  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in 
tojndici-  the  article  already  referred  to),  is  also  (I  think)  founded  in 
mistake.  It  is  objected  to  judicial  législation,  that  where 
subordinate  judges  hâve  the  power  of  making  laws,  the  oom- 
munity  has  little  or  no  control  over  those  who  make  the  laws 
by  which  its  conduct  must  be  govemed  Now  this  objection,  it 
is  manifest,  is  not  an  objection  to  judiciary  law,  but  to  law 
proceeding  from  authors  (judicial  or  not)  who  are  not  sufficiently 
responsible  to  the  bulk  or  mass  of  the  community.  It  applies 
to  statute  law  made  by  the  Sovereign  directly,  in  case  the 
suprême  govemment  be  purely  monarchical,  or  in  case  it  conaist 
of  a  number  with  interests  adverse  to  the  majority.  It  applies 
to  statute  law  made  by  subordinate  judges  (or  made  directly  by 
any  subordinate  législature),  in  case  that  subordinate  author  be 
the  créature  of  a  monarch  or  oligarchy,  or,  for  any  reason,  be 
too  independent  of  the  people.  It  applies  (it  is  tnie),  to  the 
décrètes  of  the  Boman  Emperors,  acting  as  suprême  judges  :  but 
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it  applies  to  the  Edictal  Constitutions  of  the  same  Emperors  or      Lect. 
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Princes,  acting  as  sovereign  legislators.  -     ^     - 

In  short,  the  objection  is  not  an  objection  to  judicial  légis- 
lation, but  to  any  législation  of  any  parties  who  are  not  sufficiently 
controlled  by  positive  law,  or  by  the  law  (improperly  so  called) 
which  genend  opinion  imposes. 

As  aimed  particularly  at  Englisk  judiciary  law,  the  objection 
in  question  amounts  to  this: — that  the  judges  are  made  by 
the  Sling,  and  not  by  the  people  or  their  représentatives  ;  and 
tiiierefore,  are  prone  to  regard  the  sinister  interests  of  their 
maker,  rather  than  the  gênerai  interests,  or  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  larga 

But  the  objection  in  question,  as  aimed  particularly  at 
English  judiciary  law,  would  apply  to  statute  law,  made  by  the 
Engliah  judges  after  the  manner  of  the  Eoman  Frœtors.  It 
would  apply,  at  least,  to  such  statute  law,  in  a  considérable 
degree.  For  a  legislator  going  to  work  in  the  way  of  judicial 
législation,  has  certainly  more  opportunities  of  covering  a  sinister 
intent,  than  a  legislator  who  sets  a  rule  directly  and  professedly. 
A  statute  law  being  expressed  in  an  abstract  or  gênerai  form,  its 
scope  or  purpose  is  commonly  manifest.  In  case,  therefore,  its 
poipose  be  pemicious,  its  author  cannot  escape  from  gênerai 
censure.  But  a  law  made  judicially  being  implicated  with  a 
peculiar  case,  and  its  purpose  not  being  expressed  in  any  deter- 
minate  shape,  its  author  can  retract  and  disavow,  with  compara- 
tive ease,  in  case  his  intent  be  dishonest,  and  excite  attention 
and  criticism. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Slant,  that  the  expression  in  abstract  and 
gênerai  terms  of  a  given  maxim  or  principle,  affords  a  proof  (or 
a  presumption),  that  the  maxim  or  principle,  as  a  maxim  or 
principle,  is  consonant  to  truth  and  reason.  'Der  allgemeine 
Ausdruck  einer  Maxime  zum  Beweise  dient,  sie  sey  als  Maxime 
vemiinftig.' — It  certainly  afifords  a  proof  (or  a  presumption), 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  who  so  expresses  the  maxim, 
the  maxim  is  consonant  to  reason,  and  may  be  laid  open  and 
bare  to  the  examination  of  others. 

And,  moreover,  the  objection  in  question,  as  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  English  judiciary  law,  is  not  an  objection  to  judicial 
l^islation,  but  an  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges 
aie  appointed.  If  their  appointment  by  the  crown  render  them 
obnozious  to  its  influence,  and  if  their  obnoxiousness  to  the 
influence  of  the  crown  produce  judicial  législation  adverse  to  the 
gênerai  interests,  let  their  appointment  be  vested  in  some  party 
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LxcT.     or  another  whose  înterests  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the 
XXXVIII  community  at  larga 

In  the  last  resuit,  indeed,  the  objection  in  question,  as  aimed 
particularly  at  English  judiciary  law,  is  virtually  an  objection  to 
the  constitution  or  conduct  of  the  sovereign  législature  of  Britain. 
For  the  judicial  law  made  by  the  English  judges  (like  the  statute 
law  made  by  the  Boman  I^tors),  bas  been  formed  under  the 
eyes  of  the  sovereign  législature,  bas  been  made  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  sovereign  législature,  and  bas  been  confirmed, 
in  innumerable  instances,  by  its  expUcit  or  tacit  adoption  in 
statutes  passed  by  itself. 

In  short,  the  objection  which  I  now  am  considering,  is  not 
an  objection  to  jvdidary  law.  It  is  an  objection  to  judiciary 
law  (or  to  any  law)  which  is  made  by  the  direct  establishment, 
or  by  the  express  or  tacit  authority,  of  a  lad  sovereign  govem- 
ment  :  of  a  govemment  whose  interests  are  adverse  to  those  of 
the  generality  of  its  subjects;  or  which  is  too  ignorant  and 
incapable,  or  too  indiffèrent  and  lazy,  to  conduct  or  inspect 
advantageously  the  important  business  of  législation. 

A  third  Another  current  objection  to  judiciary  law,  is  also  bottomed, 

oMe^oD^  it  appears  to  me,  upon  a  complète  misapprehension  of  its  natura 
to  judi-       It  supposes  that  judicial  legislators  legislate  arbitrarily  :  that  the 
ciary    w.    ^^y  ^j  ^^  j^^^  ^y  which  the  coromunity  is  govemed,  is,  there- 
fore,  varying  and  uncertain  :  and  that  the  body  of  the  law  for 
the  time  being  is,  therefore,  incohérent. 

Now  this  may  be  true,  to  some  extent,  of  svjprcTne  judicial 
législation,  for  the  Sovereign  in  the  character  of  judge  (like  the 
Sovereign  in  the  character  of  legislator)  is  controlled  by  nothing 
but  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of  the  community. 

But,  even  in  respect  of  suprême  législation,  this  objection 
(like  the  former)  is  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  judiciary  law. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  statute  law  made  directly  by  the 
sovereign  législature. 

To  judiciary  law  made  by  subordinate  judges  (which,  in 
almost  every  community,  forms  the  greater  portion  of  judiciary 
law)  the  objection  in  question  will  hardly  apply  at  ail.  For  the 
arhitrium  of  subordinate  judges  (like  that  of  the  sovereign 
législature)  is  controlled  by  public  opinion.  It  is  controlled, 
moreover,  by  the  sovereign  législature*:  imder  whose  inspection 
their  décisions  are  made:  by  whose  authority  their  décisions 
may  be  reversed:  and  by  whom  their  misconduct  may  be 
punished.     Their  arbitrium  is  controlled  particularly  by  courts 
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of  appeal  :  by  whose  judgmenta  their  décisions  may  be  reversed  :      Lbct. 
and  who  may  point  tiiem  out  to  gênerai  disapprobation,  or  may   ^     ^     > 
mark  them  out  as  fit  objects  for  légal  penalties. 

And  (admitting  that  the  objection  will  apply  to  that  judiciary 
law  which  is  made  directly  by  subordinate  judges)  it  also  will 
apply,  with  a  few  modifications,  to  aU  statute  law  which  is 
established  by  subordinate  authors. 

The  objection,  therefore,  in  question,  is  an  objection  to 
subordinate  législation,  rather  than  to  jvdidary  law. 

But,  owing  to  the  restraints  to  which  I  hâve  just  adverted, 
it  is  clear  that  subordinate  judges  will  rarely  legislate  arbitrarily, 
whether  they  legislate  directly  (in  the  manner  of  the  Prsetors  by 
their  Edicts)  or  legislate  indirectly  (in  the  manner  of  our  own 
Courts).  Where  subordinate  judges  subvert  existing  law,  they 
commonly  are  doing  that  which  the  opinion  of  the  community 
requires  ;  to  which  the  sovereign  législature  expressly  or  tacitly 
consents  ;  and  which  the  sovereign  législature  would  do  directly, 
if  it  cared  sufficiently  for  the  gênerai  interests,  or  were  compétent 
to  the  business  of  législation. 

Before  I  quit  the  topic  which  I  am  immediately  considering, 
I  will  advert  to  another  cause  which  controls  the  arbitrium  of 
judges,  and  makes  the  rules  which  they  establish  by  their  déci- 
sions (or  the  rules  which  they  establish  by  direct  législation) 
consonant  with  existing  law,  and  consonant  with  one  another. 

The  cause  in  question  is  the  influence  of  private  lawyers, 
with  the  authority  which  is  naturally  acquired  by  their  profes- 
fiional  opinions  and  practices.  The  supervision  and  censure  of 
the  bar,  and  of  other  practitioners  of  the  law,  prevent  déviations 
firom  existing  law,  unless  they  be  consonant  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  or,  at  least,  to  the  interests  of  the  craft  And 
though  the  interests  of  the  craft  are  not  unfrequently  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  community,  the  two  sets  of  interests  do, 
in  the  main,  chime. 

The  judiciary  law  made  by  the  tribunals,  is,  in  effect,  the 
joint  product  of  the  légal  profession,  or  rather  of  the  most  experi- 
enced  and  most  skilful  part  of  it:  the  joint  product  of  the 
tribunals  themselves,  and  of  the  private  lawyers  who  by  their 
conning  in  the  law  hâve  gotten  the  ear  of  the  judicial  legislators. 
In  the  somewhat  disrespectful  language  of  Mr.  Bentham,  it  is 
not  the  product  of  judge  only,  but  it  is  the  joint  product  of 
Judge  and  Co.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  the  gênerai  opinion 
of  the  profession,  that  it  frequently  forces  upon  the  Courts  the  y 
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LiBOT.  adoption  of  a  rule  of  law,  by  a  sort  of  moral  necessity.  When 
v~  >  the  illations  or  anticipations  of  lawyers  as  to  what  the  Courts 
would  probably  décide  if  the  case  came  before  them,  bas  been 
often  acted  upon,  so  many  interests  are  adjusted  to  it,  that  the 
Courts  are  compelled  to  make  it  law.  What  a  howl  would  be 
set  up  (and  not  unjustly)  if  the  Courts  were  to  disregard  the 
estabUshed  practice  of  conveyancers  ;  although,  until  sanctioned 
by  judicial  décisions,  it  is  not  strictly  law.  Being  constantly 
acted  upon,  and  engaging  a  vast  variety  of  incidents  in  ita 
favour,  it  performs  the  functions  of  a  law,  and  wiU  probably 
become  law  as  the  particular  cases  arise. 

The  way  in  which  law  is  made  by  private  lawyers,  is  well 
described  in  the  Digests,  by  an  excerpt  from  Pomponivs.  *  Con- 
stare  non  potest  jus,  nisi  sit  aliquis  jurisperitus,  per  quem  posait 
quotidie  in  melius  produci!  This  is  almost  inevitably  the 
growth  of  law.  The  laity  (or  non-lawyer  part  of  the  community) 
are  compétent  to  conceive  the  more  gênerai  rules  :  but  none  but 
lawyers  (or  those  whose  minds  are  constantly  occupied  with  the 
rules)  can  produce  (or  evolve)  those  numerous  conséquences 
which  the  rules  imply,  or  can  give  to  the  rules  theniselves  the 
requisite  précision. 

Herr  von  Savigny  describes  modem  law  as  composed  of  two 
éléments,  the  one  élément  being  a  part  of  the  national  life  itself , 
and  the  other  élément  being  the  product  of  the  lawyers'  craft. 
The  first  he  names  the  polUical,  and  the  last  the  technical 
élément 

Independently  of  the  checks  which  I  hâve  just  mentioned, 
judges  are  naturally  determined  to  abide  by  old  rules,  or  to  form 
new  ones,  by  conséquence  from,  or  analogy  to,  the  old. 

{v,  V.)  They  are  naturally  determined  by  two  causes. 

1.  A  regard  for  the  interests  and  expectations  which  hâve 
grown  ùp  under  established  rules:  or  under  conséquences  and 
analogies  deducible  from  them. 

2.  A  perception  of  conséquence  and  analogy  :  which 
détermines  the  understanding,  independently  of  any  other  con- 
sidération. 

The  truth  is,  that  too  great  a  respect  for  established  rules, 
and  too  great  a  regard  for  conséquence  and  analogy,  bas  generally 
been  shewn  by  the  authors  of  judiciary  law.  Where  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  rule  would  interfère  with  interests  and  expec- 
tations which  bave  grown  out  of  established  ones,  it  is  dearly 
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incumbent  on  the  Judge  start  dedsis;  since  it  is  not  in  bis 
power  to  indemnify  the  injured  parties.  But  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Judges  of  capacity,  expérience  and  weight,  hâve 
not  seized  eveiy  opportimity  of  introducing  a  new  mie  (a  rule 
bénéficiai  for  the  future),  wherever  its  introduction  would  hâve 
no  such  effect  This  is  the  reproach  I  should  be  inclined  to 
make  against  Lord  Eldon. 

A  striking  example  of  this  backwardness  of  Judges  to 
innovate,  is  to  be  found  in  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity  ;  which  arose  because  the  Judges  of  the  Gommon 
Law  Courts  would  not  do  what  they  ought  to  bave  donc,  namely 
to  mode>  their  rules  of  law  and  of  procédure  to  the  growing 
exigencies  of  society,  instead  of  stupidly  and  sulkily  adhering  to 
the  old  and  barbarous  usages.  Equity,  when  it  arose,  bas 
remained  equally  barbarous  from  the  same  cause:  the  rule 
œ^itas  sequituT  legem  bas  been  too  much  regarded;  a  rule 
which,  if  foUowed  literally,  would  leave  nothing  for  the  Courts 
of  Equity  to  perform. 

Owing  to  the  causes  to  which  I  now  bave  adverted,  and  to 
others  which  I  pass  in  silence,  there  is  more  of  stability  and 
ooherency  in  judiciary  law,  than  might,  at  the  first  blush,  be 
imagined. 

And  hère  I  must  stop  for  the  présent  In  my  next  Lecture, 
I  will  remark  on  some  of  the  evils  with  which  judiciary  law  is 
really  pregnant  :  and  I  will  also  advert  (as  fally  as  my  limits 
will  aUow)  to  the  question  of  codification. 

Thèse  two  topics,  with  a  few  others  on  which  I  must  touch, 
will  fill  a  long  discourse.  With  that  discourse,  I  shall  close  my 
disquisitions  on  the  sources  of  law,  and  on  the  Toodes  in  which  it 
b^ins  and  ends. 
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LECTUEE   XXXIX. 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  JXJDICIAL  LEGISLATION. ^THE  QUESTION  OF 

CODIFICATION   DISCUSSED. 

In  my  last  evening's  discourse,  I  called  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  numerous  différences  which  distinguish  stattUe  law  (or  law 
made  by  direct,  or  proper  législation)  from  judiciary  law  (or  law 
made  by  judicial,  or  improper  législation). 

Having  stated  (or  suggested)  a  few  of  those  numerous  différ- 
ences, I  passed  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  judicial 
or  improper  législation,  and  to  the  possibility  of  exduding  that 
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LsoT.      prévalent  mode  of  législation,  by  means  of  complète  codes,  or 
y  complète  système  of  statute  law. 


Adverting  to  the  last-mentioned  subject,  I  proposed  cou- 
sidering  the  foUowing  topics  in  the  foUowing  oïder:  Pirsl^ 
certain  groundless  objections  which  hâve  been  made  to  judiciary 
law  ;  seconcUy,  certain  of  the  evils,  which,  in  my  opinion,  judiciary 
law  really  produces  ;  thirdly,  the  possibility  of  excluding  judicial 
législation,  by  means  of  complète  codes,  or  complète  bodies  of 
stai/ide  law. 

In  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  I  examined  certain  objections 
to  judiciary  law,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  founded  in  misappre- 
hension.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  purpose,  I  now  shall  state 
or  suggest  a  few  of  the  numerous  evils  which  judiciary  law 
really  produces  :  And,  having  stated  or  suggested  a  few  of  those 
numerous  evils,  I  shall  give  to  the  question  of  codification  that 
brief  and  insufficient  notice  which  is  ail  that  my  time  and  limits 
will  allow  me  to  bestow  upon  it 
Note  on  Before  I  proceed  with  the  subject  of  judiciary  law  I  must 

tno  tenus  1  1»  i  1 

'judiciary   make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  term. 

^oà  *  Perhaps   I   ought   to   hâve  called  it  ^jvdidal  law/      The 

ete.   *        epithet  'judicial'  has  been  applied  by  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  and 

other  eminent  men,  to  improper  or  indirect  législation.     And 

judges  who  legislate  as  properly  jvdging,  are  styled  by  the  same 

eminent  persons  'jtidiciai  legislators.' 

I  find,  however,  on  looking  into  Bentham,  that  he  styles 
the  law  which  is  made  by  judges,  as  properly  and  dirtctly 
eûcercising  their  jvdicial  fimctions,  'jtidiciary  law/  And  in  the 
language  of  French  lawyers,  the  judicial  décisions  of  judges  are 
opposed  by  the  name  of  '  arrêts  judiciaires  '  to  their  '  arrêts 
généraux  et  réglementaires;'  that  is  to  say,  to  their  statute 
laws.  The  difi&culty  of  finding  a  term  at  once  signifîcant  and 
unambiguous  is  extrême. 

The  numerous  ambiguities  of  '  unwritten,'  I  hâve  explained 
in  preceding  Lectures. 

At  the  end  of  this  evening's  discourse,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  shew  that  the  term  '  common  law  ' 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  I  will  merely  remark  at  présent, 
that,  as  opposed  to  '  statute  law/  '  common  law  '  excludes  statute 
law,  but  does  not  of  necessity  comprise  the  whole  of  judiciary 
law.  As  opposed,  therefore,  to  statute  law,  '  common  law  '  is 
inadéquate.  And  as  opposed  to  the  law  (styled  '  equity  *)  which 
is  administered  by  the  extraordinary  tribunals  styled  *  courts  of 
equity/  '  common  law  '  is  not  synonymous  with  'judiciary  law.* 
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As  opposed  to  '  equity/  it  only  includes  the  judiciary  law  which      Lbct. 
is  admiiiistered  by  the  Courts  styled  *  Courts  of  Common  Law  ;'    ^^^^^^, 
and  it  comprises»  moreover,  the  statute  law  administered  by  the 
same  tribunals. 

'  Judge-made  law  '  (as  it  has  been  applied)  is  also  insufficient. 
As  it  has  been  applied,  it  means  any  law  made  by  subordincUe 
judges,  or  judiciary  law  made  by  svbordiruUe  judges.  As  mean- 
ing  the  first,  it  includes  statute  law  as  well  as  judiciary  law. 
As  meaning  the  second,  it  excludes  the  judiciary  law  which  is 
established  directly  by  the  judicial  décisions  of  sovereign  or 
suprême  judges. 

We  want  a  term  for  the  foUowing  object:  namely,  law 
made  jvdidally  (or  made  through  partimlar  décisions  on  par- 
ticular  cases)  by  sovereign  or  subordinate  judges.  And  I 
think  that  the  term  'judicial  law/  or  the  term  'judiciary  law/ 
is  the  only  term  which  will  dénote  the  object  adequately  and 
unambiguously. 

There  is  the  same  difficulty  about  the  word  '  Code.'  This 
Word  is  frequently  taken  for  a  collection,  not  of  the  entire  law 
of  a  country,  but  only  of  portions  of  it:  such  is  Justinian's 
'  Codex  '  or  Code  :  it  is  not  a  complète  code  of  law,  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  constitutions  of  the  Emperors.  Justinian's  Code, 
in  the  sensé  of  a  complète  and  exclusive  body  of  law  intended 
to  comprise  aU  the  law  thereafber  to  obtain  in  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, consisted  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  likewise  the  Insti- 
tates,  wherever  that  expository  treatise  had  the  force  of  law,  as 
being  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  Code  and  Pandects. 

There  is  the  same  ambiguity  in  tiie  German  word  Oesetdmch. 
Cksetz  is  translated  statutum  or  lex  ;  and  Gesetzbuck  according  to 
this  analogy  should  mean  any  collection  of  statute  law  ;  which 
it  accordingly  does  :  bût  it  also  occasionally  dénotes  a  complète 
Code.  We  want  a  term  to  dénote  a  complète  body  of  statute 
law,  being  or  intended  to  be  the  only  positive  law  obtaining  in 
the  community.  To  express  this,  there  is  no  term  which  is 
wholly  unambiguous.  The  word  'Code'  is  that  which,  with 
thèse  explanations,  I  shall  find  it  most  convenient  to  use. 

Having  made  thèse  remarks  upon  tenus,  I  proceed  to  state  Tenable 

or  suggest  a  few  of  the  numerous  evils  which,  in  my  opinion,  ^  j^di-°* 

judiciary  law  really  produces.  *  ciary  law. 

First  :  As  I  shewed  in  my  last  Lecture,  a  judiciary  law  (or  ^'^  *f?" 

a  rule  of  judiciary  law)  exists  nowhere  in  fixed  or  determinate  tion  to 

expressions.     It  lies  in  concrète  :  Or  it  is  implicated  with  the  j^^^iary 
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peculiarities  of  the  particular  case  or  cases  by  the  décision  or 
décisions  whereon  the  law  or  rule  was  established.  Before  we 
can  arrive  at  the  rule,  we  must  abstract  the  ratio  deddendi 
(which  really  constitutes  the  rule)  from  ail  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  case  through  which  the  rule  was  introduced,  or  to  the 
resolution  of  which  the  rule  was  originallj  applied.  And  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  rule  by  this  process  of  abstraction  aud 
induction,  we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  the  gênerai 
positions  or  expressions  which  the  judicial  legislator  actuaUy 
employed.  We  must  look  at  the  whole  case  which  it  was  his 
business  to  décide,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  discourse  by  which 
he  signified  his  décision.  And  from  the  whole  of  his  discourse, 
combined  with  the  whole  of  the  case,  we  must  extract  that  rcUio 
deddendi,  or  that  gênerai  principle  or  ground,  which  truly  con- 
stitutes the  law  that  the  particular  décision  established. 

But  the  process  of  abstraction  and  induction  to  which  I 
now  hâve  aUuded  (and  which  I  analysed  at  length  in  my  last 
Lecture),  is  not  uncommonly  a  délicate  and  difficult  process  ;  its 
difiEiculty  being  proportioned  to  the  number  and  the  intricacy  of 
the  cases  from  which  the  rule  that  is  sought  must  be  abstracted 
and  induced.  Consequently,  a  rule  of  judiciary  law  is  less 
accessible  and  knowable  than  a  statute  law  :  provided  (that  is  to 
say)  that  the  statute  law  with  which  the  rule  is  compared,  be 
not  only  expressed  in  abstract  and  brief  expressions,  but  aiso  in 
such  expressions  as  are  apt  and  unanibifftums  as  may  be.  For 
(as  I  shall  shew  immediately)  the  veiy  indeterminateness  of  its 
form  (or  the  very  indeterminateness  of  the  signs  by  which  it  is 
signified  or  indicated)  rendors  a  judiciary  law  less  uncertaîn  in 
effect  than  a  statute  law  unaptly  and  dubiously  worded.  But^ 
assuming  that  a  statute  law  is  aptly  and  unambiguously  worded 
(or  as  aptly  and  unambiguously  worded  as  the  subject  and 
language  will  permit),  it  is  more  accessible  and  knowable  than 
a  rule  of  judiciary  law  which  must  be  obtained  through  the 
process  to  which  I  hâve  adverted  above. 

And  it  must  be  recoUected,  that  whether  it  be  performed 
by  judges  applying  the  rule  to  subséquent  cases,  or  by  private 
persons  in  the  course  of  extra-judicial  business,  this  délicate 
and  difficult  process  is  commonly  performed  in  haste.  Inso- 
much  that  judges  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions,  and 
private  persons  in  their  extra-judicial  transactions,  must  often 
mistake  the  import  of  the  rule  which  they  are  tiying  to  ascertain 
and  apply. 

And   this   naturally  conducts  me  to  a  second  objection: 
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namely,  that  judiciarj  law  (generally  speaking)  is  not  only      Lect. 
applied  in  haste,  but  is  also  mode  in  haste.     It  is  made  (gener-    ^ 
ally  speaking)  in  the  huny  of  judicial  business,  and  not  with  objection 
the  mature  délibération  which  législation  requires,  and  with  ciaiylaw. 
which  statute  law  is  or  might  be  constructed. 

Thia  objection  does  not  apply  to  ail  judiciary  law  ;  for  when 
made  on  appeal,  afber  solenm  argument  and  délibération,  it  may 
be  made  with  as  much  care  and  foresight,  perhaps,  as  any 
statute  law.  This  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  décrètes  of 
the  Boman  Emperors,  as  the  suprême  judicatory  of  the  empire, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Prœfedus  prœtorii,  commonly  the 
most  eminent  lawyer  in  the  empire,  or  by  the  eminent  juris- 
consults  whom  he  consulted.  The  same  may  be  the  case  with 
the  law  made  by  the  Prussian  Law-Gommission  (if  this  can  be 
regarded  as  a  court  of  appeal)/^ 

I  woidd  not,  therefore,  afi&rm  of  ail  judiciary  law,  that  it  is 
made  with  less  délibération  than  statute  law;  but  (speaking 
generally)  it  is  made  in  the  course  of  business,  and  therefore  is 
not  constructed  with  the  requisite  forethought  The  position  in 
which  judges  are  placed  gives  them  ample  opportunités  for 
marking  the  defects  of  the  law,  and  often  enables  them  to  ofTer 
to  the  l^islator  invaluable  suggestions  ;  but  it  does  not,  I  con* 
ceive,  render  them  the  best  of  legislators,  nor  does  it  fit  them 
pre-eminently  for  actual  législation  :  I  mean,  as  engaged  in  their 
judicial  function  ;  for  out  of  it  they  are  of  course  the  very  best 
legislators  possible,  if  they  are  enlightened  as  well  as  experienced 
lawyers. 

Thirdly:  In  relation  to  the  decided  case  by  which  the  rule  A  third 
is  introduced,  a  rule  of  judiciary  law  is  always  (strictly  speaking)  J^w^îtioii 
an  ex  post  facto  law.     And  in  relation  to  the  case  to  which  it  is  to  judi- 
fiist  applied,  it  has  commonly  (though  not  imiversally)  the  effect 
of  a  law  of  the  kind. — I  think  that  the  objection  on  which  I 
now  am  insisting,  must  be.  taken  with  the  slight  limitation 
which  I  hâve  just  suggested,  and  which  I  will  briefly  explain. 

As  I  observed  in  my  last  Lecture,  the  décisions  of  the  Courts 
are  often  anticipated  by  private  practitioners.  And  the  law  thus 
anticipated,  though  not  strictly  law,  performs  the  functions  of 
actual  law,  and  generally  becomes  such  ultimately.  Now  where 
a  rule  of  judiciary  law  has  been  thus  anticipated,  it  may  not 
hâve  the  effect  of  an  ésr  post  facto  law  with  référence  to  the  case 
by  which  it  is  introduced.     For  though  the  parties  to  the  case 

^  And  with  the  law  made  by  the  the  Priyy  Council  according  to  the  pre- 
dedsions  of  the  Jndidal  Committee  of  aent  practice.    See  note,  p.  528. — R  C. 
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Afonrth 
tenable 
objection 
to  judi- 
ciary  law. 


have  not  been  forewamed  by  the  législature,  they  may  hâve  been 
forewamed  by  the  opinion  or  practice  of  those  whose  opinions 
and  practices  the  tribunals  commonly  foUow.  They  could  not 
have  guided  their  conduct  by  the  actual  law,  but  they  might 
have  guided  their  conduct  by  what  it  probably  would  be. 

The  same  observation  applies  wherever  the  parties  can  înfer, 
by  probable  argumentation,  the  décision  which  the  tribunals 
will  corne  to.  In  every  such  case  the  law  is  strictly  ex  post  facto, 
and  the  parties  cannot  therefore  obey  the  law,  but  they  never- 
theless  have  an  inkling  of  the  rule  by  which  their  case  will 
probably  be  decided. 

I  suggest  the  limitation,  being  imwilling  to  exaggerate. 

The  limitation,  however,  is  so  insignificant,  that  (speaking 
generally)  a  rule  of  judiciary  law,  with  référence  to  the  case  to 
which  it  is  first  applied,  is  not  only  strictly  an  ex  post  fado  law, 
but  has  ail  the  mîschievous  conséquences  of  ex  post  fado 
législation. 

Fourthly:  For  the  reasons  which  I  assigned  in  my  last 
Lecture,  and  for  others  which  I  passed  in  silence,  there  is  more 
of  stability  and  coherency  in  judiciary  law,  than  might,  at  the 
first  blush,  be  imagined.  But  though  it  be  never  so  stable  and 
never  so  cohérent,  every  System  of  judiciary  law  has  éHl  the  evils 
of  a  System  which  is  really  vague  and  inconsistent.  This  anses 
mainly  from  two  causes  :  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  documents 
in  which  the  law  must  be  sought,  and  the  difficulty  of  extracting 
the  law  (supposing  the  décisions  known)  from  the  particular 
decided  cases  in  which  it  lies  imbedded. 

By  conséquence,  a  System  of  judiciary  law  (as  every  candid 
man  will  readily  admit)  is  nearly  imknown  to  the  bulk  of  the 
community,  although  they  are  bound  to  adjust  their  conduct  to 
the  rules  or  principles  of  which  it  consists,  Nay,  it  is  known 
imperfectly  to  the  mass  of  lawyers,  and  even  to  the  most  experi- 
enced  of  the  légal  profession.  A  man  of  Lord  Eldon's  l^al 
leaming,  and  of  Lord  Eldon's  acuteness  and  compréhension,  may 
know  where  to  find  the  documents  in  which  the  law  is  preserved, 
and  may  be  able  to  extract  from  the  documents  the  rule  for  which 
he  is  seeking.  To  a  man,  therefore,  of  Lord  Eldon's  leaming, 
and  of  Lord  Eldon's  acuteness,  the  law  might  really  serve  as  a 
guide  of  conduct.  But  by  the  great  body  of  the  légal  profession 
(when  engaged  in  advising  those  who  resort  to  them  for  counsel), 
the  law  (generally  speaking)  is  divined  rather  than  ascertained  : 
And  whoever  has  seen  opinions  even  of  celebrated  lawyers,  must 
know  that  they  are  often  worded  with  a  discreet  and  studied 
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ambiguity,  which,  whilst  it  saves  the  crédit  of  the  imcertain  and  Lbct. 
perplexed  adviser,  thickens  the  doubts  of  the  party  who  is 
seeking  instruction  and  guidance.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  the 
community — the  simple-minded  laity  (to  whom,  by  reason  of 
their  simplicity,  the  law  is  so  benign) — ^they  might  as  well  be 
subject  to  the  mère  arbitrium  of  the  tribunals,  as  to  a  System 
of  law  made  by  judicial  décisions.  A  few  of  its  rôles  or  princi- 
ples  are  extremely  simple,  and  are  also  exemplified  practically 
in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  afifairs  :  Such,  for  example,  are  the  rules 
which  relate  to  certain  crimes,  and  to  contracts  of  fréquent 
occurrence.  And  of  thèse  rules  or  principles,  the  bulk  of  the 
conuniinity  hâve  some  notion.  But  those  portions  of  the  law 
which  are  somewhat  complex,  and  are  not  daily  and  hourly 
exemplified  in  practice,  are  by  the  mass  of  the  community  utterly 
unknown,  and  are  by  the  mass  of  the  community  utterly  un- 
knowable.  Of  those,  for  example,  who  marry,  or  of  those  who 
purchase  land,  not  one  in  a  hundred  (I  will  venture  to  affîrm)  has 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  conséquences  which  the  law  annexes 
to  the  transaction. 

Consequently,  Although  judiciary  law  be  really  certain  and 
cohérent,  it  has  ail  the  mischievous  efifect  (in  regard  to  the  bulk 
of  the  community)  of  ex  posé  facto  législation.  Unable  to  obtain 
professional  advice,  or  unable  to  obtain  advice  which  is  sound 
and  safe,  men  enter  into  transactions  of  which  they  know  not 
the  conséquences,  and  then  (to  their  surpriise  and  dismay)  find 
themselves  saddled  with  duties  which  they  never  contemplated. 

The  ordinary  course  is  this:  A  man  enters  into  some 
transaction  (say,  for  example,  a  contract)  either  without  advice, 
or  with  the  advice  of  an  incompétent  attomey. 

By  conséquence,  he  gets  into  a  scrape. 

Finding  himself  in  a  scrape,  he  submits  a  case,  through  his 
attomey,  to  counsel. 

And,  for  the  fee  to  attomey  and  counsel,  he  has  the  exquisite 
satisfaction  of  leaming  with  certainty  that  the  mischief  is 
irrémédiable. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  the  law  can  ever  be  so  con- 
densed  and  simplified,  that  any  considérable  portion  of  the 
community  may  know  the  whole  or  much  of  it 

But  I  think  that  it  may  be  so  condensed  and  simplified  that 
lawyers  may  know  it  :  And  that,  at  a  moderato  expense,  the  rest 
of  the  community  may  leam  from  lawyers  beforehand  the  légal 
efifect  of  transactions  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage. 
VOL.  n.  L 
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This  expectation  appears  to  me  not  to  be  romantic  or 
extravagant,  and  my  view  of  the  possibility  of  simplifying  the 
law  extends  so  far  :  anything  further  certainly  appears  to  me  to 
be  visionary.  It  would,  indeed,  as  I  shall  shew  in  treating  of 
the  rationale  of  the  distinction  between  the  law  of  things  and 
the  law  of  persons,  be  practicable  to  break  down  the  law  into 
commodious  parts,  such  that  each  class  of  persons  might  know 
something  of  that  part  of  the  law  which  pecuUarly  regards 
themselves.  And  the  legislator  might  also  construet  technical 
formulée  for  différent  légal  transactions,  with  proper  instructions 
in  the  margin,  which  would  enable  persons  to  engage  in  such 
transactions  with  much  greater  safety  than  at  présent. 

V,  V.  MiscMef  done  to  the  cause  of  codification,  by  overstating 
the  degree  of  simplicity  which  can  be  given  to  the  law. 

Inconsistency  of  Bentham  and  others  in  this  respect.  When 
speaking  of  law  in  gênerai,  they  insist  on  the  simplicity  and 
brevity  which  may  be  given  to  the  System  :  When  descending 
to  its  particular  parts,  they  insist  on  its  complexity. 


An  evil 
not  in- 
hérent in 
indiciary 
law. 


The  evil  upon  which  I  am  insisting,  is  certainly  not  peculùir 
to  judiciary  law.  Statute  law  badly  expressed,  and  made  bit  by 
bit,  may  be  just  as  bulky  and  just  as  inaccessible  as  law  of  the 
opposite  kind.  But  there  is  this  essential  différence  between 
the  kinds  of  law.  The  evil  is  inhérent  in  judiciary  law,  although 
it  be  as  well  constructed  as  judiciary  law  can  be.  But  statute 
law  (though  it  often  is  bulky  and  obscure)  may  be  compact  and 
perspicuous,  if  constructed  with  care  and  skilL  There  is  in  this 
respect  an  essential  différence  between  statute  and  judiciary  law. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  judiciary  law,  which  is 
founded  on  an  accident  rather  than  inhérent  in  its  nature  :  that 
it  is  not  attested  by  authoritative  documents,  but  résides  in  the 
memory  of  the  judges,  or  is  attested  by  the  disputable  records 
of  privât^  reporters.  This,  however,  is  the  efifect  of  the  legislatois' 
négligence.  It  is  clear  that  there  might  be  authorised  reporters, 
and  that  their  reports  might  be  made  officiai  évidence.  The 
décisions  of  our  courts,  as  recorded  in  the  year  books,  were 
formerly  officiai  and  authoritative  évidence.  And  it  was  pro- 
posed  by  Lord  Bacon  to  James  the  First,  that  this  ancient 
practice  should  be  renewed.^^  On  the  other  hand,  statute  law 
itself  is  not  necessarily  written,  any  more  than  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily  promulged. 

^  See  ariie,  p.  628. 
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In  some  of  the  smaller  States  of  Gennany,  the  décisions  of  J^Z'^ 
the  Courts  are  not  recorded  and  promulged,  even  by  private  -  ^  ^ 
reporters,  in  conséquence  of  the  smallness  of  the  State,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  business,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  a 
reporter.  In  thèse  States  the  law  must  be  utterly  unknown  ! 
There  is  scarcely  anything  which  can  properly  be  called  law. 
It  precariously  résides  in  the  memory  of  the  judge  or  of  the 
oflScials  of  the  Court.  According  to  Thibaut,^*  there  is  not  one 
lawyer  in  those  States  who  has  any  idea  what  the  law  is,  or 
possesses  any  considérable  portion  of  the  documents  from  which 
it  is  to  be  gathered.  There  is  an  approximation  to  this  in  certain 
cases  in  our  own  country  :  in  local  Courts,  for  instance,  such  as 
that  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  peculiar  law  administered 
by  thèse  Courts  dwells  entirely  in  the  memory  of  the  registrar  ; 
that  is,  it  exists  somewhere,  but  is  entirely  what  he  chooses  to 
make  it  in  the  partictdar  case.  And  every  one  who  fréquents 
our  Courts  must  hâve  seen  that  occasionally,  when  the  judge  is 
at  a  standstill,  he  stoops  down  and  whispers  to  the  registrar  of 
the  Court,  in  whose  Beumsstseyn,  or  consciousness,  that  portion 
of  the  law  of  the  Court  does  really  réside. 

Fifthly  :  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  test  by  which  the  A  fifth 
vaHdity  of  a  rule  made  judiciaUy  can  be  ascertained.  objection 

Is  it  the  nuniber  of  décisions  in  which  a  rule  has  been  tojudi- 
foUowed,  that  makes  it  law  binding  on  future  judges  ?  or  is  it  ^^^^ 
the  degantia  of  the  rule  (to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Boman 
lawyers),  or  its  consistency  and  harmony  with  the  bulk  of  the 
légal  System  ?     Or  is  it  the  réputation  of  the  judge  or  judges  by 
whom  the  case  or  cases  introducing  the  rule  were  decided  ? 

In  the  Boman  law,  the  opération  of  judicial  décisions,  in 
the  way  of  establishing  law,  is  styled  (as  I  hâve  stated  before) 
'  auctoritas  rerum  perpétua  similiter  judicatarum.'  And,  looking 
at  the  form  of  the  expression,  we  might  infer  that  a  rule  is  not 
binding,  unless  it  has  been  applied  to  the  décision  of  Ttiany 
resembling  cases,  or,  at  least,  of  more  cases  than  one.  But,  this 
notwithstanding,  there  are  many  rules  of  law  in  the  Boman 
System  which  rest  on  a  single  décision  of  a  single  tribunal.^* 

In  fine,  we  can  never  be  absolutely  certain  (so  far  as  I  know) 
that  any  judiciary  rule  is  good  or  valid  law,  and  will  certainly 
be  followed  by  future  judges  in  cases  resembling  the  cases  by 
which  it  has  been  introduced. 


7«  'Ueber  die  Kothwendigkeit  eines  rately,  Heidelberg,  4th  edit.).     This  is 

allgemeinen    biirgerlichen    Kechts    fur  the  bookto  which  SavigDy's'VomBeruf,' 

Deutachland'     (in    the     '  CiyilistiBche  etc.,  was  an  answer. 

Abhandlungen,'  and  aiso  printed  sepa-  ^  Falck,  §  10,  note  (12). 
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Lbct.  Hère  then  is  a  cause  of  uncertainty  which  seems  to  be  of 

XXXTX 

.  .    the  essence  of  jvdiciary  law.     For  I  am  not  aware  of  any  con- 

trivance  by  which  the  inconvenience  could  be  obviated. 

It  is  manifestly  7U)t  of  the  essence  of  stcUiUe  law.  For 
assuming  that  statute  law  is  well  constructed^  ^^à  is  sJso 
approved  of  by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  until  it  is  repealed. 

If,  indeed,  it  be  obscure,  or  if  it  be  generally  disliked,  it  is 
not  more  certain  than  judiciary  law.  If  it  be  obscure,  it  is  not 
knowable.  And  if  it  be  generally  disliked,  although  it  be 
perfectly  perspicuous,  it  probably  will  be  abrogated  by  the 
tribunals  at  the  instance  of  public  opinion.  A  curions  case  of 
this  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Colonel  Murât,"*  son  of  the 
late  King  of  Naples,  who,  curiously  enough,  has  practised  as  an 
English  barrister  in  the  Floridas,  and  seems  to  hâve  a  very 
pretty  knowledge  of  English  law.  He  says  that  the  Acts  of 
the  American  State  législatures,  or  at  least  the  Acts  of  the 
législatures  of  those  States  in  which  he  has  resided,  are  habitu- 
aUy  overruled  by  the  judges  and  the  bar.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  term  they  meet  and  settle  what  of  the  Acts  of  the  preced- 
ing  session  of  the  législature  they  will  abide  by  ;  and  such  is 
the  gênerai  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  the  State  législature, 
and  of  the  comparative  capacity  and  the  expérience  of  the  judges 
and  the  bar,  that  the  public  habitually  acquiesce  in  this  proceed- 
ing.  Accordingly,  if  a  law,  which  the  profession  hâve  agreed 
not  to  obey,  is  cited  in  judicial  proceedings,  it  is  absolutely 
rejected  and  put  down  by  the  lawyers  sans  cérémonie.  In  such 
a  case  as  this  it  is  évident  that  the  statute  law  is  not  certainly 
law,  unless  it  chime  in  with  the  opinion  of  the  judges  and  of 
the  bar. 

I  hâve  used  the  word  indtbction  to  dénote  the  process  of 
collecting  a  rule  of  judiciary  law  from  a  case  or  cases.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  induction  will  hardly  do 
when  the  rule  is  abstracted  from  a  single  case  ;  but  I  conceive 
that  the  term  may  properly  be  applied  even  them.     I  apprehend 

^^  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  sa^,  It  was   strange  to  hear  the  technical 

that  the   '  Murât  '  hère   aUuded  to  is  language  of  Éngliah  law  familiarly  used 

Achille  Murât,   the  eldest  son  of  the  by  a  man  whose  features  remînded  one 

somewhile  King  of  Kaples.     After  the  at  every  moment  of  his  orîgin,  and  of 

fall  of  Bonaparte  he  settled  in  America,  the  widely  différent  destiny  which  had 
where    he    married    a    grandniece    of  seemed  to  await  him.     M.  Murât  after- 

Washington  and  became   a   practising  wards  wrote  a  book  in  which  the  insti- 

advocate  at  the  American  bar.     In  1831  tution  of  slavery  was  represented  as  in- 

he  and  his  wife  resided  for  some  time  in  dispnsable    to    the    highest    forms  of 

England  and  frequently  visited  us.    The  civilisation.     He  died  some  years  ago. 

conversation  between  Mr.   Austin  and  * — S,  A, 
M.  Murât  almost  always  tumed  on  law. 
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that  in  physical  science  a  single  experiment  conducted  with      Lect. 
accuracy  is  deemed  a  good  basis  for  a  universal  or  gênerai  con-    / 
clusion,  and  is  properly  called  induction. 

I  hâve  also  called  the  opération  of  which  I  am  speaking  a 
peculiar  process  of  induction,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  interpré- 
tation of  statute  law  ;  since  this  aJso  cornes  under  the  gênerai 
Word  induction.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  suitable  tenus 
for  distinguishing  ideas  so  closely  related,  though  requiring  to 
be  carefully  discriminated. 

Sixthly:  In  conséquence  of  the  implication  of  the  ratio  Asixth 
decidendi  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  decided  case,  the  rule  objection 
established  by  the  décision  (or  the  ratio,  or  the  gênerai  principle  t?  j^di- 
of  the  décision)  is  never  or  rarely  comprehensive.^^     It  is  almost 
necessarily  confined  to  such  future  cases  as    closely  resemble 
the  case  actually  decided  :  although  other  cases,  more  remotely 
resembling,  may  need  the  care  of  the  legislator.     In  other  words, 
the  rule  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  narrow  Sfpedes  or  sort,  although 
the  genus  or  kind,  which  includes  that  species  or  sort>  ought  to 
be  provided  for  at  the  same  time  by  one  comprehensive  law. 

This  is  excellently  explained  by  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  in 
that  admirable  article  on  Codification  which  I  ventured  to 
criticise  in  my  last  evening's  discourse. 

The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

'  Not  only  is  the  Judge,  who,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
is  making  law,  is  bound  to  profess  that  it  is  his  pro^ince  only 
to  déclare  it  ;  not  only  is  he  thus  confined  to  technical  doctrines 
and  to  artificial  reasoning, — he  is  further  compelled  to  take  the 
nairowest  view  possible  of  every  subject  on  which  he  legislates. 
The  law  Jve  makes  is  necessarily  restrided  to  the  particvlar  case 
which  gives  occasion  for  Us  promulgation.  Often  when  he  is  pro- 
viding  for  that  particular  case,  or,  according  to  the  fiction  of  our 
Constitution,  is  declaring  how  the  ancient  and  long-forgotten 
law  has  provided  for  it,  he  represents  to  himself  other  cases 
which  probably  may  arise,  though  there  is  no  record  of  their 
ever  having  yet  occurred,  which  will  as  urgently  call  for  a 
remedy,  as  that  which  it  is  his  duty  to  décide.  It  would  be  a 
prudent  part  to  provide,  by  one  comprehensive  rule,  as  well  for 
thèse  possible  events,  as  for  the  actual  case  that  is  in  dispute, 
and,  while  terminating  the  existing  litigation,  to  obviate  and 
prevent  ail  future  contests.     This,  however,  is,  to  the  judicial 

^  Extension  or  restriction  of  the  ratio  ratio  being  expressed  by  its  introducer 

àicidendi  is  possible  (but  must  not  be  inadequately,  may  be  extended  or  re* 

confcanded  with  an  extension  or  restric-  stricted  (in  expression  and  application) 

tion  of  the  décision  itself  )  :  or,  rather,  by  subseqaent  judges. 
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I^OT-  legislator,  strictly  forbidden  ;  and  if,  in  illustratiag  the  grounds 
of  his  judgment,  he  adverts  to  other  and  analogous  cases,  and 
présumes  to  anticipate  how  they  should  be  decided,  he  is  con- 
sidered  as  exceeding  his  province  ;  and  the  opinions  thus 
delivered,  are  treated  by  succeeding  judges  as  extra-judicial,  and 
as  entitled  to  no  authority/  ^® 

An  example  is  afforded  by  the  décision  of  Lord  Kenyon, 
in  the  case  of  Bead  and  Brookman/^  to  which  I  hâve  ah«ady 
alluded.  The  case  arose  on  the  proof  of  a  lost  bond,  and  Lord 
Kenyon  decided  that  the  profert  of  the  bond  might  be  dispensed 
with.  Had  he  said  that  it  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  a  lost  mstrwnwnt  of  any  kind,  he  would  probably  hâve  been 
held  to  hâve  departed  ont  of  the  case  before  him  ;  it  would  hâve 
been  said  that  he  had  taken  into  his  décision  objects  to  which 
the  immédiate  case  had  no  référence,  and  that  he  ought  to  hâve 
confined  himself  to  a  hynd,  His  décision,  so  far  as  it  extended 
beyond  this,  would  not  hâve  obtained  as  authority.  Thus  tbe 
exigencies  of  society  are  provided  for  bit  by  bit,  in  the  slowest 
and  most  inefficient  manner,  and  the  documents  containing  the 
law  are  swelled  to  an  immense  volume.  In  lieu  of  one  com- 
prehensive  rule  determining  a  gtnvÂ  of  cases,  there  are  many 
several  and  narrow  rules  severally  and  successively  determining 
the  varions  species  which  that  gemius  includes. 

And  this  inconvenience  (for  a  reason  which  I  hâve  noticed 
above)  is  probably  of  the  essence  of  judiciary  law,  So  délicate 
and  difficult  is  the  task  of  législation,  that  any  comprehensive 
rule,  made  in  haste,  and  under  a  pressure  of  business,  would 
probably  be  ill  adapted  to  meet  the  contemplated  purpose.  It 
is  certain  that  the  most  experienced  and  the  most  learned  and 
able  of  our  judges,  hâve  commonly  abstained  the  most  scnipu- 
lously  from  throwing  out  gênerai  propositions  which  were  not 
as  proximate  as  possible  to  the  case  awaiting  solution  :  Though 
(for  the  reasons  which  I  stated  in  my  last  Lecture,  and  to  which 
I  shall  revert  immediately)  the  ratio  decidendi  (or  ground  or 
principle  of  décision)  is  necessarily  a  gênerai  position  applying 
to  a  class  of  cases,  and  does  not  concem  exclusively  the  par- 
ticular  case  in  question.  I  hâve  heard  Lord  Eldon  déclare  (more 
than  once)  that  nothing  should  provoke  him  to  décide  more  than 
the  décision  of  the  case  in  question  absolutely  required. 

[Conversely,  the  reason  may  be  too  large.     And  hence  the 
necessity  of  narrowing  it  by  distinctions.] 

^  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  831.  ^  8  T.  R.  151. 
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Seventhly  :  wherever  much  of  the  law  is  judiciary  law,  the  J^SÏ^ 
statute  law  which  co-exists  with  it,  is  imperfect,  unsystematic,  -  ^  - 
and  bulky.  ^  »« Jf ï^*^ 

tenable 

For  the  judiciary  law  is,  as  it  were,  the  nudeiLS  around  objection 
which  the  statute  law  is  formed  The  judiciary  law  contains  ^^^ 
the  legcd  dictionary,  or  the  définitions  and  expositions  (in  so 
far  as  such  exist)  of  the  leading  technical  tenus  of  the  entire 
légal  System.  The  statute  law  is  not  a  whole  of  itself,  but  is 
fonned  or  fashioned  on  the  judiciary  law,  and  tacitly  refers 
thioughout  to  those  leading  terms  and  principles  which  are 
expounded  by  the  judiciary. — And  hence,  as  I  shall  shew 
immediately,  arises  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  codifica- 
tion. For,  in  order  to  the  exclusion  of  the  judiciary  law,  and 
to  the  making  of  the  code  a  complète  body  of  law,  the  tenus 
and  principles  of  the  judiciary  must  not  be  assumed  tacitly, 
but  must  be  defined  and  expounded  by  the  code  itself:  A 
process  which  people  may  think  an  easy  one — until  they  come 
to  try  it. 

Wherever,  therefore,  much  of  the  law  consists  of  judiciary 
law,  the  statute  law  is  not  of  itself  complète,  but  is  merely  a 
partial  and  irregular  supplément  to  that  judiciary  law  which  is 
the  mass  and  bulk  of  the  System.  The  statute  law  is  not  of 
itself  an  édifice,  but  is  merely  a  set  of  irregular  or  unsystematic 
patches  stuck  from  time  to  time  upon  the  édifice  reared  by 
jndges. 

It  is  true  that  a  body  of  statute  law  (though  it  be  not 
stuck  patchwise  on  a  groimdwork  of  judiciary  law)  may  be 
irregular  and  bulky. 

This  is  actually  the  case  with  that  portion  of  the  Prussian 
Law  which  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  Code.  This  is  done  by  the  Prussian  Law 
Comnûssion,  by  virtue  of  a  provision  that  when  the  Courts 
are  in  doubt,  they  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  Commission,  who 
solve  the  question  of  law,  but  leave  untouched  the  décision  of 
the  last  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  particular  case.^  Now  the 
amount  of  the  declaratory  laws  made  by  this  Commission  is 
already  many  times  the  bulk  of  the  Code  which  they  are 
intended  to  explain.  This,  however,  arises  mainly  from  the 
original  bad  construction  of  the  Prussian  Code,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  Government  in  not  remodelling  the  Code  from  time  to 
time,  and  inserting  the  amendments  which  hâve  been  suggested 
by  expérience. 

•*  See  Savigny,  Vom  Benif,  etc.,  p.  89. 
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Lect.  The  evil  therefore  is  not  of  the  essence  of   statute  law, 

XXXIX 

V  .    though    the  bulk   of  the  latter  is   often   in  point  of  fact  as 

formidable  as  that  of  judiciary  law. 

And  there  is  this  essential  différence  between  a  complète 
body  of  statute  law,  and  a  body  of  statute  law  stuck  patchwise 
on  a  groundwork  of  judiciary  law.  The  latter  wAist  be  irregular  ; 
mnst  be  bulky  ;  and  therefore  vtmst  be  diflBcult  of  access.  The 
latter  may  be  systematic  ;  may  be  compact  ;  and  therefore  may 
be  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bentham)  coffnoscible. 

Wherever,  therefore,  much  of  the  law  consists  of  judiciary 
law,  the  entire  légal  System,  or  the  entire  corpus  juris,  is 
necessarily  a  monstrous  chaos  :  [partly  consisting  of  judiciary 
law,  introduced  bit  by  bit,  and  imbedded  in  a  measureless  heap 
of  particular  judicial  décisions,  and  partly  of  législative  law 
stuck  by  patches  on  the  judiciary  law,  and  imbedded  in  a 
measureless  heap  of  occasional  and  supplemental  statutes. 
Introduc-  Since  such  are  the  monstrous  evils  of  judicial  législation,  it 

quMtion  would  seem  that  the  expediency  of  a  Code  (or  of  a  complète  or 
ofcodifica-  exclusive  body  of  statute  law)  will  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Nor  would  it,  provided  that  the  chaos  of  judiciary  law,  and  of 
the  statute  law  stuck  patchwise  on  the  judiciary,  could  be 
superseded  by  a  good  code.  For  when  we  contrast  the  chaos 
with  a  positive  code,  we  must  not  contrast  it  with  the  very 
best  of  possible  or  conceivable  Codes,  but  with  the  Code,  which, 
under  the  given  circumstances  of  the  given  community,  would 
probably  be  the  resuit  of  an  attempt  to  codify. 

Whoever  has  considered  the  diflSculty  of  making  a  good 
statute,  will  not  think  lightly  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
Code. 

To  conçoive  distinctly  the  gênerai  purpose  of  a  statute,  to 
conçoive  distinctly  the  subordinate  provisions  through  which  its 
gênerai  purpose  must  be  accomplished,  and  to  express  that 
gênerai  purpose  and  those  subordinate  provisions  in  perfectly 
adéquate  and  not  ambiguous  language,  is  a  business  of  extrême 
delicacy,  and  of  extrême  diflSculty,  though  it  is  frequently 
tossed  by  legislators  to  inferior  and  incompétent  workmen.  I 
will  venture  to  aflBrm,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  technûal 
part  of  législation,  is  incomparably  more  diflScult  than  what  may 
be  styled  the  ethical.  In  other  words,  it  is  far  easier  to  con- 
çoive justly  what  would  be  useful  law,  than  so  to  construct  that 
same  law  that  it  may  accomplish  the  design  of  the  lawgiver. 

Accordingly,  statutes  made  with  great  délibération,  and  by 
leamed  and  judicious  lawyers,  hâve  been  expressed  so  obscuiely, 
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or  hâve  been  constructed  so  unaptly,  that  décisions  interpreting  Leot. 
the  sensé  of  their  provisions,  or  supplying  and  correcting  their 
provisions  ex  rcUione  legis,  hâve  been  of  necessity  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  Courts  of  Justice.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case 
with  the  Statute  of  Frauds  ;  which  v^as  made  by  three  of  the 
wisest  lawyers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  :  Sir  M.  Haie 
(if  I  remember  aright)  being  one  of  them. 

And  hère  I  may  remark,  that,  unless  a  statute  be  well 
made,  it  commonly  is  more  uncertain  than  a  rule  of  judiciary 
law. 

In  performing  the  process  of  induction  (described  in  my 
last  Lecture)  by  which  a  judiciary  rule  is  extracted  from  a 
particular  décision,  the  interpreting  judge  is  not  tied  to  the 
expressions  which  his  legislating  predecessor  has  actually 
employed.  He  may  coUect  the  ratio  deddendi  (or  the  gênerai 
ground  or  principle  which  constitutes  the  rule  that  is  sought) 
from  any  indida  whatever  which  the  case  or  îts  circumstances 
may  afibrd. 

But  a  judge  who  interprets  or  construes  (in  the  proper  sensé 
of  the  word)  a  provision  of  a  statute  law,  is  tied  to  the  very 
expressions  in  which  the  provision  is  given.  And  looking  at 
those  very  expressions,  and  at  the  design  of  the  provision  and 
the  statute,  he  may  find  it  impossible  to  détermine  with 
certainty  the  import  of  the  provision.  For  the  expressions  in 
which  it  is  conceived  may  seem  to  say  one  thing,  whilst  the 
particular  scope  of  the  provision,  or  the  prédominant  design  of 
the  statute,  may  indicate  a  différent  meaning.  Now  if  he 
might  gather  the  meaning  firom  any  indida  (like  the  judge  who 
extracts  a  rule  from  a  judicial  décision)  he  would  find  no 
difficulty.  He  would  resort  at  once  to  the  design  of  the 
provision,  or  the  design  of  the  whole  statute,  and  put  upon  the 
terms  of  the  provision  such  a  construction  as  would  make  the 
legislator  consistent  with  himself.  But  being  obliged  to  attend 
partly  to  the  probable  grammatical  meaning  of  the  very  terms, 
he  can  hardly  décide  with  a  perfect  assurance  that  he  is  con- 
stniing  the  statute  correctly. 

Its  very  want  of  a  précise  form  renders  a  judicial  rule  (in 
spite  of  its  inhérent  imcertainty)  less  uncertain  than  a  badly 
constructed  statute. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  I  limit  the  remark  to  a 
badly  constructed  statute.  For  no  judicious  or  candid  man  will 
doubt  or  dispute  for  a  moment,  that  a  well-made  statute  is 
inoomparably  superior  to  a  rule  of  judiciary  law. 
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Leot.  It  foUows  from  what  I   hâve  premised,  and  will  appear 

>  clearly  from  the  remainder  of  my  discourse,  that  the  question 
of  codification  is  a  question  of  time  and  place.  Speaking  in 
abstract  (or  without  référence  to  the  circumstances  of  a  given 
community)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  complète  code  is 
better  than  a  body  of  judiciary  law  :  or  is  better  than  a  body 
of  law  partly  consisting  of  judiciary  law,  and  p€«tly  of  statute 
law  stuck  patchwise  on  a  body  of  judiciary. 

But  taking  the  question  in  concrète  (or  with  a  view  to  the 
expediency  of  codification  in  this  or  that  community)  a  doubt 
may  arise.  For  hère  we  must  contrast  the  existing  law  (not 
with  the  hwAi  idéal  of  possible  codes,  but)  with  that  particular 
code  which  an  attempt  to  codify  would  then  and  there  engender. 
And  that  particular  and  practical  question  (as  Savigny  has 
rightly  judged)  will  tum  mainly  on  the  answer  that  must  be 
given  to  another:  namely,  Are  there  men,  then  and  there, 
compétent  to  the  difficult  task  of  successful  codification  ?  of 
producing  a  code,  which,  on  the  whole,  would  more  than  corn- 
pensate  the  evil  that  must  necessarily  attend  the  change  ?  The 
vast  diflSculty  of  successful  codification,  no  rational  advocate  of 
codification  will  deny  or  doubt.  Its  impossibility,  none  of  its 
rational  opponents  will  venture  to  affirm. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  question,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  a 
remark  which  I  made  last  evening. — When  I  said  that  the 
question  of  codification  lay  in  a  narrow  compass,  I  meant,  that 
little  could  be  said  pertinently  about  the  question  in  abstrtict, 
The  question  in  concrète  (or  with  référence  to  a  given  community 
at  a  given  time)  involves,  of  course,  a  considérable  number  of 
particular  considérations  :  considérations,  however,  which  fall 
not  within  my  design,  and  to  which,  therefore,  I  did  not 
advert.  And  in  order  to  shew  the  little  which  can  be  said 
about  the  question  in  abstract,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  the 
impertinence  of  almost  ail  the  arguments  which  hâve  been 
adduced  by  the  advocates  on  each  of  the  two  sides.  To  strip 
the  question  of  those  impertinent  arguments,  and  to  shew  how 
little  can  be  said  about  it  in  a  pertinent  manner,  is  therefore  a 
task  of  considérable  length,  although  the  pertinent  considérations 
occupy  a  narrow  space. 

In  my  opinion,  a  mère  statement  of  the  evils  inhérent  in^ 
judiciary  law,  is  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  (considering  the 
question  in  abstract)  that  codification  is  expédient. 

I  hâve  above  enumerated  the  principal  evils  inhérent  in  a 
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body  of  judîciary  law,  or  in  a  body  composed  of  judiciary  law      Lbct. 
and  statutes  supplementary  to  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  law  uncodi-    ^ 
fied.     Any  direct  proof  other  than  this  of  the  expediency  of 
codificatioii  is  superfluous. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  question  of  codification  (to 
which  I  now  proceed),  I  shall  merely  shew  the  futility  of  the 
leading  or  principal  arguments  which  are  advanced  against  codi- 
fication considered  generally  or  in  abstract.  A  considération  of 
its  expediency  hère  or  there,  would  involve  particular  considéra- 
tions beside  the  scope  of  my  Course,  and  surpassing  the  space 
and  time  which  I  can  afford  to  assign  to  the  subject. 

Before  I  advert  to  those  arguments,  I  would  briefly  interpose 
the  following  remarks  : — 

In  speaking  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  statute 
and  judiciary  law  I  advert  to  the  form  and  not  to  the  matter. 
It  is  clear  that  thèse  considérations  are  completely  distinct.  It 
is  dear  that  judiciaiy  law  of  which  the  purposes  are  beneficent, 
may  produce  ail  the  evils  on  which  I  hâve  insisted.  It  is  clear 
that  statute  law,  well  arranged  and  expressed,  may  aim  at  per- 
nicious  ends. 

In  like  manner,  codification  does  not  in  volve  any  innovation 
on  the  matUr  of  the  existing  law.  It  is  clear  that  the  Law  of 
England  might  change  its  shape  completely,  although  the  rights 
and  duties  which  it  confers  and  imposes  remained  substantially 
the  same.  In  treating  of  codification,  I  consider  law  from  its 
merely  technical  side,  or  with  a  view  to  the  conséquences,  good 
or  evil,  of  arrangement  and  expression. 

Thèse  distinct  ideas  are  often  confounded.  The  opponents 
of  codification  often  suppose  it  to  mean  an  entire  change  of  ail 
the  law  obtaining  in  the  country. 

The  first  and  most  current  objection  to  codification,  is  the  Fîrst  lead- 
necessary  incompleteness  of  a  code.     It  is  said  that  the  indi-  };"^°^^" 
vidual  cases  which  may  arise  in  fact  or  practice,  are  infinité  ;  codifica- 
and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  provided  for,  ^^^"' 
hy  a  body  of  gênerai  rules.     The  objection  (as  applied  to  statute 
law  generally)  is  thus  put  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of 
Omychund  and  Barker.    [He  was  then  Solicitor-General.]    '  Cases 
of  law  dépend  upon  occasions  which  give  rise  to  them.     AU 
occasions  do  not  arise  at  once.     A  statute  very  seldom  can  take 
in  ail  cases.     Therefore  the  common  law  that  works  itself  pure 
by  rules  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  justice,  is  superior  to  an 
act  of  parliament' 

My  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  it  is  equally  applicable 
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xxxix  ^^  *^  ^^^  '  *°^  ^^^^^  ^^  implies  in  the  partisans  of  judiciary  law 
(who  are  pleased  to  insist  upon  it),  a  profound  ignorance,  or  a 
complète  forgetfulness,  of  the  nature  of  the  law  which  is  estab- 
lished  by  judicial  décisions. 

Judiciary  law  consists  of  rules,  or  it  is  merely  a  heap  of 
particular  décisions  inapplicable  to  the  solution  of  future  cases. 
On  the  last  supposition,  it  is  not  law  at  ail  :  And  the  judges 
who  apply  decided  cases  to  the  resolution  of  other  cases,  are  not 
resolving  the  latter  by  any  detenninate  law,  but  are  deciding 
them  arbitrarilv. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  as  I  shewed  in  my  last  Lecture,  that 
the  gênerai  grounds  or  principles  of  judicial  décisions  are  as 
completely  Law  as  statute  law  itself,  though  they  differ  consider- 
ably  from  statutes  in  the  manner  and  form  of  expression.  And 
being  law,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  liable  to  the  very  imperfection 
which  is  objected  to  statute  law.  Be  the  law  statute  or  judiciary, 
it  cannot  anticipate  ail  the  cases  which  may  possibly  axise  iû 
practice. 

The  objection  implies,  that  ail  judicial  décisions  which  are 
not  applications  of  statutes  are  merely  arbitrary.  It  therefore 
involves  a  double  mistake.  It  mistsdces  the  nature  of  judi- 
ciary law,  and  it  confounds  law  with  the  arbitrium  of  the 
judge.  Deciding  arbitrarily,  the  judge  no  doubt  may  provide 
for  ail  possible  cases.  But  whether  providing  for  them  thus 
be  providing  for  them  by  law,  I  leave  it  to  the  judicious  to 
consider. 

Yet  this  objection  is  insisted  on  by  many  of  the  redactors 
of  the  French  Code,  whom  one  might  almost  suppose  to  be 
enemies  of  codification,  and  désirons  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
code  which  they  were  appointed  to  make.  In  the  Conférences 
du  Code  Napoléon,  a  work  containing  a  report  of  the  discussions 
in  the  Council  of  State  upon  the  original  project  of  the  code, 
Portalis  says  that  a  code  can  provide  only  very  imperfectly  for 
the  variety  of  cases  which  arise,  and  that  much  must  be  left  to 
le  bon  sens  and  V équité,  Now  if  le  bon  sens  and  V équité,  that  is, 
the  arbitrium  of  the  judge,  are  to  décide,  I  cannot  see  the  use 
of  ail  the  pother  about  législation.  So  far  as  the  judge's  arbitnum 
extends,  there  is  no  law  at  alL 

If  law,  as  reduced  into  a  code,  would  be  incomplète,  so  is  it 
incomplète  as  not  so  reduced.  For  codification  is  the  re-expres- 
sion  of  existing  law.  It  is  true,  that  the  code  might  be  incom- 
plète, owing  to  an  oversîght  of  redactors.  But  this  is  an  objection 
to  codification  in  particidar. 
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that  a  Code  must  provide  for  every  possible  concrète  case.  But 
this  (as  I  hâve  shewn  already)  is  what  no  law  (statute  or  written) 
can  possibly  accomplish.     It  would  be  endless. 

His  objection  is,  that  if  a  body  of  law  affected  to  provide 
for  eveiy  possible  question,  its  provisions  would  be  so  numerous 
that  no  judge  coidd  embrace  them  :  And  as  to  the  cases  which 
it  left  undecided  (which  would  necessarily  be  numerous)  the 
conflicting  analogies  presented  by  those  cases  would  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  number  and  minuteness  of  its  provisions. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  objection,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
à  iprimi  for  cases  to  arise  in  future,  or  to  leave  such  cases  to  the 
mère  arhitriwm  of  the  judge.  And  I  would  submit,  that  you  do 
net  obviate  the  incompleteness  inhérent  in  statute  law  ly  mdking 
no  law. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  is  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  provisions  of  a  code  are  more  minute  and  numerous 
than  the  raies  embraced  by  a  System  of  judiciary  law  :  that  the 
more  minute  and  numerous  the  rules,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
they  wiU  conflict  ;  and  that,  in  trying  to  apply  the  law  to  a 
given  case,  a  conflict  of  opposite  rules  will  arise. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

As  I  hâve  shewn  above,  a  rule  made  by  judicial  décision  is 
ahnost  necessarily  narrow  :  whilst  statute  laws  may  be  made 
comprehensively,  and  may  embrace  a  whole  genus  of  cases,  in- 
stead  of  embracing  only  one  of  the  species  which  it  contains. 

And  which,  I  would  ask,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  bulky  and 
inconsistent  :  A  System  of  rules  formed  together,  and  made  on  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  law  ?  or  a  congeries 
of  décisions  made  one  at  a  time,  and  in  the  hurry  of  judicial 
business? 

Bepetition  and  inconsistency  are  far  more  likely  where  rules 
are  formed  one  by  one  (and,  perhaps,  without  concert  by  many 

81  Hago*8  objection,  as  cited  by  Sa-  whole  field  of  law?  or  a  eongeries  of 

vigny,  is  as  foUows  :  '  Wenn  aile  Bechts-  décisions  made  one  at  a  time,  and  in  the 

fr^n  Ton  oben  herab  entschieden  wer-  hurry  of  judicial  business?   Ând  observe, 

den  sollten,  so  wiirde  es  solcher  £nt-  this  last  objection  applies  to  customary 

Bcheidongen    so    viele    geben,    dass    es  as  well  as  to  (stricuy  so  caUed)  juris- 

kanm  mô^ich  ware,  sie  aile  zn  kennen  ;  prvderUiaX  or  judicial  law  ;  for  though 

und  fur  die  unentschiedenen  Falle,  deren  custom    may    exist    independently    of 

noch  immer  genug  iibrîg  blieben,  gihe  décisions,  it  only  becomes  law  in  so  far 

es  nur  um   so    mehr  widersprechende  as  it  is  recognised   by  the    tribunals. 

Analo^en.'  And  observe  fnrther,  that  ail  the  objec- 

Which  is  the  most  likely  to  abound  tions  which  may  be  uiged  against  codi- 

^th  '  competing  analogies'  ?    A  System  ficatiou,    apply  in  a  higher  degree  to 

of  dedsions  formed  at  once,  and  resting  private  and  unauthorised  exposition. — 

npon  a  comprehensive   survey  of   the  Marginal  NoU^  Vom  Beruf^  de. ,  p.  24. 
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distinct  tribunals),  than  where  ail  are  made  at  once  by  a  single 
individual  or  body,  who  are  trying  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
law,  and  so  to  construct  every  nile  as  that  it  may  harmonise 
with  the  rest. 


Second  ob- 
jection to 
codifica- 
tion— fail- 
are  of  the 
French 
and 

PruBsian 
codes — 
examined. 


Ând  hère  I  would  make  a  remark  which  the  objection  in 
question  suggests,  and  which,  to  my  understanding,  is  quite 
conclusive. 

Bules  of  judiciary  law  are  nôt  decided  cases»  but  the  gênerai 
grounds  or  principles  (or  the  rcUiones  decidendi)  whereon  the 
cases  are  decided.  Now»  by  the  practical  admission  of  those 
who  apply  thèse  grounds  or  principles,  they  may  be  codified,  or 
tumed  into  statute  laws.  For  what  is  that  process  of  induction 
by  which  the  principle  is  gathered  before  it  is  applied,  but  this 
very  process  of  codifying  such  principles,  performed  on  a  par- 
ticular  occasion,  and  performed  on  a  small  scale  ?  If  it  be 
possible  to  extract  from  a  case,  or  from  a  few  cases,  the  rcUio 
decidendi,  or  gênerai  principle  of  décision,  it  is  possible  to  extract 
from  ail  decided  cases  their  respective  grounds  of  décisions,  and 
to  tum  them  into  a  body  of  law,  abstract  in  its  form,  and  there- 
fore  compact  and  accessible. 

Assuming  that  judiciary  law  is  really  law,  it  clearly  may  be 
codified. 

Reverting  to  the  objection,  I  admit  that  no  code  can  be 
complète  or  perfect.  But  it  may  be  less  incomplète  than  judge- 
made  law,  and  (if  well  constructed)  free  from  the  great  defects 
which  I  hâve  pointed  ont  in  the  latter.  It  may  be  brief,  com- 
pact, systematic,  and  therefore  knowable  as  far  as  it  goes.  And 
many  devices  may  be  hit  upon,  which  hâve  never  yet  been 
thought  of,  or  which  hâve  been  neglected,  for  removing  the 
defects  incident  to  codes.®^  That  the  defects  of  the  French  and 
Prussian  codes,  in  the  original  conception  and  construction, 
render  them  necessarily  imperfect  and  no  fair  sample  of  possible 
codes,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

A  second  objection  to  codification  is  founded  on  the  alleged 
ill  success  of  the  so-called  codes  which  hâve  been  compiled  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  other  countries,  by  order  of  the  govemment, 
and  established  as  law  by  its  authority.  I  now  proceed  to 
consider  this  objection,  and  shall  afterwards  note  varions  objec- 
tions which  hâve  been  made  to  codification  by  Savigny,  in  bis 

^  Amongst  such  devices  may  be  in-  nnder  the  authority  of  Her  Maiesty's 

stanced  the  method  adopted  by  the  corn-  Commiadonen  ;    a   method,  oombiniiig 

pilera  of  a  code  for  India,  instalments  concise  statementof  principles  with  illos- 

of  which  hâve  been  made  and  published  tration  by  practical  ezamples. — R.  C 
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specious  but  hoUow  treatise  on  that  subject.^     The  professed      Lect. 
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purpose  of  the  treatise  is  not  to  deny  the  expediency  of  codifica- 
tion  generally,  but  to  shew  its  inexpediency  in  Germany  at  the 
présent  time.  In  so  far  as  bis  arguments  apply  to  the  professed 
and  proper  purpose  of  his  work,  I  hâve  no  concem  with  it  ;  for 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  codification  in  the  abstract, 
are  the  subjects  to  which  I  confine  myself.  But  his  arguments 
are  often  aimed  directly,  and  oftener  obliquely,  against  codification 
in  gênerai  ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  so,  they  fall  within  my  scope. 
In  the  course  of  his  book  he  adverts  to  the  objection  which  I 
first  mentioned,  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  necessary  in- 
completeness  of  a  code,  and  also  to  the  second,  the  ill  success  of 
the  codes  which  hâve  been  abeady  established.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  considering  this  objection,  occasionally  advert  to  Savigny's 
book  ;  reserving  the  spécial  examination  of  it  for  the  latter 
portion  of  the  présent  Lecture. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  alleged  ill  success  of  the  codes 
already  established,  it  must  be  adbmitted  that  they  hâve  not 
accomplished  the  primary  ends  of  a  code  in  the  modem  sensé 
of  the  term,  that  is,  a  complète  body  of  law  intended  to  super- 
sede  ail  the  other  law  obtaining  in  the  country.  In  France 
and  Prussia,  to  the  codes  of  which  countries  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks,  the  law  does  not  possess  that  compactness  and 
accessibility,  which  are  the  main  ends  of  codes  as  such  ;  for 
the  matter  and  substance  of  the  law  must  be  excluded  from 
considération,  as  things  with  which  the  question  of  codification 
bas  little  connection. 

In  France,  the  code  is  buried  under  a  heap  of  subséquent 
enactments  of  the  législature,  and  of  judiciary  law  subsequently 
introduced  by  the  tribunals.  In  Prussia,  the  mass  of  new  laws 
and  authoritative  interprétations  which  hâve  been  introduced 
subsequently  by  the  promulgation  of  the  code,  fiUs,  I  believe, 
about  thirty  quarto  volumes,  the  code  itself  consisting  of  eight 
or  ten. 

And  hère  I  may  remark  that  the  so-called  Prussian  code 
was  not  intended  by  its  author,  the  great  Frédéric,  or  by  the 
persons  whom  he  employed  to  draw  it  up,  as  a  code  in  the 
modem  acceptation,  that  is,  a  complète  body  of  law.  In  most 
of  the  German  States  before  the  introduction  of  codes,  the  state 
of  the  law  was  as  follows  : — ^they  were  partly  govemed  by  their 
own  local  laws,  and  partly  by  what  was  called  Gemeines  BecJU, 

"  Vom  Bernf  nnserer  Zeit  ftir  Gesetzgebung  and  Rechtswissenschaft.     Heidel- 
1>erg,  1814. 
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Y^YTY  ^^  common  law  of  Germany,  consisting  in  part  of  the  Roman 
-  ^  "^  and  the  Canon  law,  in  part  of  mies  of  domestic  or  strictly 
German  growth,  which  were  got  at  by  comparing  the  diflTerent 
local  Systems  in  the  way  of  abstraction  and  induction.  This 
common  law  was  resorted  to  in  cases  for  which  the  local  laws 
or  customs  of  the  différent  States  did  not  afford  a  solution. 
Now  the  Pnissian  code  was  not  intended  to  codify  ail  the  law 
obtaining  in  Prussia,  but  only  this  subsidiary  common  law; 
leaving  the  codification  of  the  différent  laws  obtaining  in  parti- 
cular  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions  to  a  future  opportunity. 
This  was  ail  that  it  intended,  and  this  is  ail  that  it  has  performed. 
And  although  the  code  has  now  been  in  force  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  none  of  the  local  laws  of  any  districts  of  the  Prussian 
dominions  hâve  yet  been  codified,  except  those  obtaining  in  a 
very  small  part  of  that  kingdom,  the  district  called  East  Prussia. 
I  may  also  observe  that,  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  the 
code,  prœjudida  or  précédents  hâve  no  authority.  The  Courts 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  guide  their  décisions  by  the  décisions 
of  their  predecessors.  Consequently,  although  the  code  is  over- 
whelmed  by  a  quantity  of  explanation,  no  judicîary  law,  properly 
so-called,  has  been  stuck  upon  it.  As  I  hâve  mentioned  more 
than  once,  ail  doubtful  points  of  law  are  referred  to  a  Law 
Commission,  who  émit  a  declaratory  law  on  the  occasion  of  eveiy 
case  so  submitted  to  them.  The  thirty  volumes  or  thereabout^ 
of  supplementary  law  which  I  hâve  already  mentioned  are,  in 
conséquence,  not  décisions  on  the  code,  but  acts  of  authoritative 
interprétation,  issued  inmiediately  by  the  government.  This  at 
least  is  the  theory  of  the  Prussian  System.  In  practice  I  believe 
that  prc^udida  or  decided  cases  do  influence  the  décisions  of 
the  Courts.  For  it  is  certain  that  reports  of  decided  cases  are 
published  regularly  at  Berlin  ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  motive  for 
publishing  them  if  they  were  not  cited  in  the  Courts,  and  did 
not  influence  the  judgments  of  the  Courts.  They  probably  hâve 
an  influence  similar  to  that  which  the  décisions  of  the  English 
Courts  are  known  to  hâve  in  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  décisions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  hâve 
authority  in  New  York,  but  they  do  in  fact  influence  the  conduet 
of  the  American  tribunals.  The  treatises  of  réputation  which 
appear  in  this  country  on  the  law,  are  frequently  republished  in 
the  United  States,  with  notes  by  American  lawyers.  I  hâve 
myself  seen  a  copy  of  an  American  édition  of  Sugden  on  the 
Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 

To  retum  to  my  more  immédiate  subject     The  ill  success 
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of  particular  codes,  admitting  their  failure  to  be  as  complète  as      Lect. 
is  affirmed,  would  prove  nothing  against  codification.     Those    .     ^    . 
who  would  make  it  tell  as  an  objection  to  codes  in  gênerai,  must  l'hase 
shew  that  the  particular  codes  in  question  hâve  faUed  as  being  f;^ed,  not^ 
codes,  or  by  virtue  of  the  qualities  belonging  to  them  as  codes,  ^  *^®«» 
not  by  defects  peculiar  to  the  codes  in  question;  defects  merely  reasonof 
accidentai,  which  care  and  skill  might  hâve  obviated     This  Î^'^JL 
self-evident  truth  the  objectors  to  codification  never  saw,  or  constrac- 
disingenuously  passed  over.     They  first  boldly  affirm,  contrary  ^^^ 
to  the  fact,  that  the'French  and  Prussian  codes  hâve  completely 
faîled,  and  then  infer  from  the  failure,  that  successful  codification 
is  oniversally  impracticable.     They  first  misstate  or  distort  and 
exaggerate  the  fact;   and  then,  on  the  fact  so  misstated  or 
exaggerated,  they  found  a  sophistical  inference. 

The  inconsifltency  of  Savigny  is  hère  remarkable  ;  for  he 
bimself  in  the  very  work  in  which  he  urges  the  failure  of  the 
French  and  Prussian  codes  as  an  argument  against  codification, 
points  out  defects  both  in  the  conception  and  in  the  construction 
of  those  codes,  which,  on  his  own  shewing,  were  anything  but 
inévitable.  He  treats  the  authors  of  the  French  code  with 
merited  severity  for  their  gross  incompetency  to  their  task,  yet 
he  biings  forward  the  defects  in  their  workmanship  as  a  reason 
against  codification  in  Germany,  and  against  codification  in 
generaL  He  in  fact  argues  thus:  Hère  is  a  code  swarming 
with  defects  which  were  anything  but  unavoidable  ;  defects  so 
gross  and  flagrant,  that  the  authors  richly  merit  the  critical  lash 
which  I  am  now  mercilessly  laying  on  them  :  ergo  codes  and 
codification  are  manifestly  naught. 

To  shew  that  the  objection  is  untenable,  I  shall  advert  to 
varions  accidentai  circumstances  which  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  imperfections  of  the  French  code,  and  to  prove 
that  the  objection  is  the  merest  sophistry  ;  I  shall  mainly  confine 
my  observations  to  the  French  code,  because  its  failure  is  the 
most  remarkable,  and  because  it  is  the  best  known,  or  the  only 
one  which  is  known,  to  English  lawyers.  Some  of  its  faults  are 
mentioned  by  Savigny;  others,  which  are  more  important,  he 
has  not  mentioned. 

The  first  glanng  deficiency  of  the  French  code  is  the  total  Fint  de- 
want  of  defijiitions  of  its  technical  terms,  and  explanations  of  pî^nch^^* 
the  leading  principles  and  distinctions  upon  which  it  is  founded.  code  :  it 
This    grievous    defect    Savigny  has  not   mentioned.     Without  deî^id^/f 
définitions  of  the  technical  terms  and  explanations  of  the  leading  définitions 
principles  and  distinctions,  the  particular  provisions  of  the  code  technical 

VOL.  IL  M 
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Lect.      must  be  defective  and  incohérent,  and  its  langage  dubious. 

.  >    For,  unless  thèse  leading  principles  are  habitually  présent  to  the 

tenns,  and  minds  of  the  authors,  how  are  they  to  thread  with  certainty  the 

tions  of      labyrinth  of  the  détails  ?     How  can  they  foUow  the  principles 

the  lead-     to  ail  their  conséquences  ?     Unless  the  technical    tenns  aie 

c^l«^      employed  everywhere  precisely  in  the  same  meanings,  how  are 

the  French  they  to  express  themselves  without  ambigoity  ?     But  unless  the 

leading  principles  and  distinctions  are  defined,  how  are  those 

leading  principles  and  distinctions  to  be  constantly  présent  to 

the  minds  of  the  codifiers  in  a  definite  shape  ?  and  unless  the 

technical  tenus  are  defined,  how  are  those  tenus  to  be  uniformly 

employed  in  the  same  meanings  ?     Again,  unless  both  sets  of 

définitions  are  contained  in  the  code  itself,  the  judges  and  ail 

other  persons  who  hâve  occasion  to  apply  it,  must  be  perpetuaUy 

at  a  loss  for  the  meaning.     Although  a  code  may  be  constructed 

with  consummate  care  and  sldll,  noue  of  its  detailed  provisions 

can  ever  be  complète  in  itself  :  unless  viewed  in  conjunction 

with  the  other  détails  and  with  the  leading  principles,  a  particular 

provision  can  hâve  no  complète  meaning.     Unless,  therefore,  the 

code  contains  a  statement  of  leading  principles  as  well  as  détails, 

the  code  itself  does  not  fumish  the  necessary  guides  to  its  own 

meaning  ;  if  those  guides  exist  at  ail,  they  exist  tn  dehors  of  the 

code. 

Now,  of  the  necessity  of  explanations  of  the  leading  pria- 
ciples  and  distinctions  and  of  définitions  of  the  technical  terms, 
the  compilers  of  the  French  code  had  no  idea.  The  principles 
and  distinctions  they  tacitly  borrowed  from  the  ancient  law,  and 
clothed  them  in  the  technical  terms  of  the  same  law,  withont 
any  attention  to  determining  the  meaning  of  those  terms,  under 
a  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  known  and  certain.  Moreover,  the 
French  code  is  not  a  body  of  law,  or  is  not  a  body  of  law  fonn- 
ing  a  substantive  whole.  It  is  nothing  but  a  loose  abstract  of 
the  former  law,  or  an  index  to  a  body  of  law  existing  dehors 
itself.  This  very  defect  in  the  French  code  is  one  principal 
cause  of  the  fallacious  brevity  which  its  ii\judicious  admirers 
hâve  firequently  selected  as  matter  of  praise  ;  forgetting  that  the 
brevity  which  arises  from  incompleteness,  in  the  end  leads  to 
unnecessary  bulk  from  the  mass  of  supplemental  statutes  and 
décisions  which  it  of  necessity  gives  rise  to.  The  code  is 
consequently  defective  and  incohérent,  and  is  often  expressed 
dubiously  :  and  in  order  to  conect  its  defects  and  incohérences 
and  to  explain  its  meaning,  the  old  law  to  which  it  constantly 
refers  has  been  let  in  by  the  Courts  upon  it  ;  and  an  inmiense 
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body  of  jurisprudeTice  (in  the  Prench  sensé  of  the  term)  intro-      Lbot. 
duced  by  the  fiibunals,  obtains  as  law  by  the  side  of  it.     From 
the  original  defect  in  the  conception  of  the  code,  this  was  a 
necessary  conséquence:    but   it   might   manifestly  hâve   been 
obviated. 

The  Prussian  code  has  the  same  vice.  Being  bîised  on  the  So  the 
Eoman  law,  it  refers  throughout  to  the  principles  and  distinctions  ^^^" 
of  the  Soman  law,  and  borrows  the  technical  language  of  that 
System,  without  the  requisite  explanation  of  the  import  of  that 
languaga  A  knowledge  of  the  Boman  law,  and  of  the  other 
Systems  of  law  previously  obtaining  in  Gennany,  is  still  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  code.  The  code  has  not 
superseded  completely  the  old  subsidiary  or  common  law  which 
it  was  intended  to  supplant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  authors  of  Justinian's  compilations, 
in  spite  of  their  gênerai  incompetency,  had  some  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  explaining  in  the  code  itself,  its  leading  principles 
and  distinctions,  and  defining  its  technical  tenus.  The  compilers 
of  the  French  code  seem  to  hâve  had  no  such  idea  at  ail. 
Justinian,  if  we  judge  from  the  préfaces  to  his  compilations, 
intended  those  works  to  supersede  the  law  of  which  they  were 
bnngling  abridgments;  and  he  accordingly  forbids  the  judges 
thereafter  to  resort  to  the  old  law  or  to  the  old  law  authorities. 
To  render  needless  this  recourse,  he  has  hit  upon  two  devices. 
The  first  of  thèse  is  an  attempt,  though  executed  very  imperfectly, 
to  insert  définitions  of  certain  leading  tenus  :  the  last  title  but 
one  of  the  Pandects  is  de  verborwm,  signijicatione,  The  second  is 
an  attempt  to  define  certain  of  the  légal  rules  {regvlœ  juris)  which 
nin  through  the  whole  law.  Another  means  was  also  taken  to 
render  référence  to  the  préviens  law  unnecessary  :  this  was  the 
insertion  in  the  Pandects,  and  in  varions  places  in  the  code,  of 
mnch  historical  matter;  much  similar  matter  is  also  lefb  in 
the  excerpts,  for  the  dearer  understanding  of  those  excerpts. 
This  historical  matter  is  unskilfully  inserted,  and  has  often  been 
confounded  by  modem  commentators  with  the  imperative 
part  of  the  law  ;  whereby  they  hâve  been  led  to  imagine  the 
Pandects  to  be  more  inconsistent  than  they  really  are  ;  fancy- 
ing  they  found  antinomies  where  they  are  indeed  two  contra- 
dictory  laws,  but  where  one  only  is  inserted  as  law  ;  the  other  is 
only  referred  to  as  an  historical  fact  in  order  to  explain  some- 
thing  ebe. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  code 
itself  explanations  of  the  leading  principles  and  distinctions,  and 
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Lect.      définitions  of  the  technical  tenns.     My  answer  is,  that  it  is 

XXXIX    |iii(joubtedly  difl&cult,  but  it  cannot  be  impossible  ;  for  the  prin- 

ciples  and  distinctions  must  exist  somewhere:  and  the  teims 

must  bave  a  determinate  meaning,  which  it  must  be  possible  to 

find  :  and  though  the  principles  and  distinctions  and  the  mean- 

ings  of  the  tenns  may  be  imbedded  in  much  other  matter,  they 

wjay  be  extracted  and  put  into  an  abstract  shape. 

Failure  of  After  ail,  the  alleged  ill  success  of  the  French  and  Prussian 

8iui  and      codes  is  greatly  exaggerated.    They  at  least  give  a  compendious, 

French       though  a  defective,  view  of  the  old  law  ;  they  hâve  cleared  it  of 

codes 

grossly  ex-  A  load  of  inconsistencies  and  much  reduced  its  bulk,  though  thej 
aggerated.  j^ave  not  superseded  it  completely.  If  any  Frenchman  or  German 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  is  asked  whether  the  code,  even  as  it 
is,  be  préférable  or  not  to  the  law  in  its  previous  state,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  greatly  préférable,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  litigation  arising  from  doubt  as  to  the  law  is  very 
greatly  diminished.  I  know  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  several 
Frenchmen  who  are  in  every  respect  compétent  witnesses,  and  I 
never  met  with  any  German  practitioner  who  did  not  laugh  at 
the  objections  made  to  codification  by  the  professors  in  the 
Universities.  The  truth  is  that  in  Germany  the  enemies  of 
codification  are  not  the  practising  lawyers,  but  (what  one  would 
not  hâve  expected)  the  theorists  :  chiefly  the  professors  of  the 
Boman,  the  Canon,  and  the  old  German  law  :  partly  no  doubt 
from  attachment  to  the  Systems  of  law  with  which  they  are 
conversant,  partly  from  fear  lest  the  demand  for  a  knowledge  of 
that  old  law  might  be  superseded,  if  codes  were  introduced  :  a 
fear,  I  believe,  wholly  unfounded  as  far  as  regards  the  Boman 
law,  and  the  history  of  German  law.  It  is  obvions  that  no 
instructed  body  of  lawyers  will  ever  confine  themselves  to  the 
study  of  a  code,  how  perfect  soever  it  may  be.  Unless  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  law  were  well  understood,  no  good 
code  could  possibly  be  constructed:  and  unless  those  branches 
of  knowledge  continued  to  be  studied,  a  good  code,  even  when 
constructed,  would  infallibly  deteriorate. 
The  Another  defect  of  the  French  code  is  pointed  out  by  Savigny. 

^(Se^never  ^^  appears  from  the  Conférences  or  discussions  in  the  Council  of 
intended  State  upon  the  project  of  the  Code,  that  it  was  not  the  design 
authora  ^^  ^^®  compilers  to  make  it  a  code  in  the  modem  sensé  of  the 
to  be  a  term,  that  is,  a  complète  body  of  statute  law.  In  those  discns- 
perly  so^  sions  they  refer  perpetually  to  varions  svbsidia  with  which  it  is 
caUed—  to  be  eked  out.  Of  thèse  suisidia,  as  of  the  work  itself  which 
supenéde    they  were  engaged  in,  they  had  no  definite  notion  :  but  in  the 
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main  they  intended  that  where  the  code  should  not  be  found      Lect. 

XXXIX 

suflScient,  the  Courts  should  décide  by  what  they  called  VjSage    . 

and  doctrine  :  that  is,  the  customary  law  previously  obtaining  ail  other 

within  the  resort  of  the  particular  Court,  and  the  jurisprudence  meant  to 

commonly  followed  by  former  tribunals  within  that  same  resort.  ^  ^^ 

To  shew  the  indefiniteness  of  their  notions,  I  shall  mention  some  yarious 

of  the  svbsidia  which  are  referred  to  in  their  discussions.      1.  *"**«**«. 

ÉquUé  ncUurelle,  loi  naturelle,      2.  The  Boman  law.      3.   The 

ancient    customs.       4.   Usage,  exemple,  décisions,  jurisprudence. 

5.  Droit    commun.      6.    Principes  généraux:,  maximes,  doctrine, 

science.    It  thus  appears  that  they  intended  to  leave  many  of  the 

points  which  the  code  should  hâve  embraced  to  v^age  and  doctrine: 

that  is,  to  the  tribunals  as  guided  by  usage  and  doctrine,  not  by 

the  code  itself.     This  arose  partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  leaning  in 

favouT  of  the  old  institutions  in  which  they  had  been  trained  up, 

but  chiefly  from  loose  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  a  code. 

Thibaut,  who,  though  a  strong  advocate  of  codification,  entertains 

a  boundless  contempt  for  the  authors  of  the  French  code,  says 

of  them  that  whenever  they  fell  upon  a  subject  which  they  knew 

not  how  to  handle,  they  lefb  it  to  jurisprudence  :  that  is,  to  the 

old  law  previously  obtaining,  to  such  new  dispositions  as  the 

Courts  might  thereafter  introduce,  or  to  the  mère  arbitrium  of 

the  tribunals.     How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  any  candid  person 

to  argue,  that  when  the  very  authors  of  the  so-called  French 

code  did  not  intend  to  make  it  a  code  which  should  supersede 

ail  other  law,  its  not  having  donc  so  is  a  proof  that  what  they 

did  not  attempt  cannot  be  accomplished  ? 

In  my  future  Lectures,  when  treating  of  the  law  of  persons  Monstrous 
and  of  things,  and  other  questions  of  arrangement,  I  shall  point  ^"^^^ 
out  the  principal  defects  in  the  détails  of  the  code,  and  the  *?^^?"*^f 
ignorance  of  the  principles  and  distinctions  of  the  Boman  law  code  with 
which  it  évinces.      At  présent  I  shall  mention  one  monstrous  regard  to 

the  Boman 

example  of  this  ignorance.  Without  a  distinct  conception  of  the  law. 
distinction  between  jura  in  rem  and  jura  in  personam,  or  (as  it 
was  expressed  by  the  classical  jurists)  between  dominia  and 
obligationes,  no  clear  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  gênerai 
structure  of  the  Boman  Law,  or  indeed  of  what  must  necessarily 
be  the  structure  of  any  body  of  law  whatever.  Now,  as  Savigny 
remarks,  the  authors  of  the  French  code  hâve  never  conceived 
this  distinction  at  ail,  or  at  least  hâve  never  conceived  it  in  its 
whole  universality,  but  only  hère  and  there  in  particular  instances. 
The  darkness,  confusion,  and  incoherency  which  hâve  been  intro- 
duced  by  the  want  of  a  cleaf  conception  of  that  distinction,  is 
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Leot.      scarcely  conceivable.     Among  other  blunders  into  which  it  has 

XXXIX 

^  ^  V  led  the  authors  of  the  codes,  they  hâve  adopted  the  antiquated 
and  false  doctrine  which  I  hâve  mentioned  in  a  former  Lecture 
about  tUulvÂ  and  modys  a^cquirendi,  and  hâve  spoken  ot  praperty 
as  being  the  conséquence  of  obligations,  a  prof  undity  of  ignorance 
the  more  unpardonable  because  a  mistake  of  the  same  kind  had 
already  been  committed  in  the  Prussian  code.  By  the  authority 
of  the  Chancelier  Von  Kramer,  overruling  Suarez  (the  man  of 
real  capacity  among  the  framers  of  the  Prussian  code)  the  head 
of  contracta  had  been  stuck  into  dominiumij  under  the  erroneous 
notion  that  every  acquisition  of  property  is  preceded  by  a  modvs 
acguirendi  :  that  is,  ohligationes  had  been  stufTed  into  the  opposite 
department  of  dominium  or  property.  This  blunder  had  been 
so  much  commented  upon  by  German  writers,  that  the  compilers 
of  the  French  code  ought  to  hâve  been  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  But,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  matter,  instead  of  clearing  up  they  hâve  only  thickened  the 
confusion. 
Extrême  Another  and  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason  for  the  defects  of 

which  the  ^^^  French  code  is  the  extrême  haste  with  which  it  was  drawn 
French  up.  The  original  projet  was  prepared,  in  little  more  than  four 
drawn  up.  months,  by  a  commission  consisting  of  Tronchet,  Malléville, 
Portalis,  and  Bigot -Préameneu;  it  was  then  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  State,  where  it  was  discussed  article  by  article  But 
it  is  obvions  that  the  examination  it  received  in  the  debates  of 
this  numerous  body,  many  of  whom  were  not  even  lawyers,  could 
hâve  no  tendency  to  correct  the  vices  in  the  original  conception. 
The  Council  of  State  had  in  fact  no  notion  whatever  of  the 
technical  part  of  législation.  Accordingly,  while  many  pages 
and  chapters  in  the  Conférences  relate  to  législative  points  of 
hardly  any  importance,  scarcely  the  slightest  notice  was  taken 
of  many  most  important  questions  of  arrangement  emd  expressioa 
In  the  case  of  a  code,  as  of  everything  that  should  be  systematic, 
the  excellence  of  the  first  conception  is  everything;  and  no 
altération  in  the  mère  détails  can  cure  vices  in  the  original 
conception. 

Of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  authors  of  the  code  on  the 
subject  of  the  Boman  law,  on  which  the  then  existing  French 
law  was  wholly  founded,  and  of  which  in  truth  the  code  itaelf 
is  little  but  a  richauffée,  Savigny  mentions  numerous  instances. 
They  had  indeed  a  superstitions  vénération  for  the  Boman  law, 
but  they  knew  scarcely  anything  of  it  :  what  they  knew  was 
derived  solely  from  Justinian's  Institutes,  and  from  the  vanoos 
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popiilar  œmpendia  which  for  the  most  part  follow  the  Institutes.      Lect. 
And  this  accounts  for  many  of  the  defects  of  the  code.     It    .  . 

explains  their  having  passed  over  many  highly  important  ques- 
tions of  law,  because  thèse  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  that 
institutional  treatise,  or  of  the  many  popular  expositions  founded 
on  it. 

As  I  remarked,  no  code  can  be  perfect  ;  there  should  there-  No  provi- 
fore  be  a  perpétuai  provision  for  its  amendment,  on  suggestions  ^ondLg 
from  the  judges  who  are  engaged  in  applying  it,  and  who  are  in  the  Prus- 
the  best  of  ail  situations  for  observing  its  defects.     By  this  means  French 
the  growth  of  judiciary  law  explanatory  of,  and  supplementary  codw,  and 
to,  the  code,  cannot  indeed  be  prevented  altogether,  but  it  may  ing  dom 
be  kept  within  a  moderate  bulk,  by  being  wrought  into  the  code  t^eCTowth 
itself  from  time  to  time.     In  France  this  has  been  completely  ciary  and 
neglected;  a  fact  which  would  of  itself  suffice  to  account  for  ^^^iji^^ 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  code.     An  endless  quantity  of  judiciary  by  work- 
law  has  been  introduced  ;  acts  of  the  législature  and  ordonnarices  j^*^™ 
of  the  King  issued  by  authority  of  the  législature,  hâve  been  code  from 
emitted  from  time  to  time  separately  ;  but  there  has  been  no  ^^^ 
attempt  to  work  them  into  the  body  of  the  code.     So  with  the 
Prussian  code.     The  Novels  or  new  constitutions,  and  the  acts 
of  authentic  interprétation  emanating  from  the  Law  Gonmûssion 
exist  in  a  separate  state  ;  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  work 
them  into  the  code,  or  to  amend  it  in  pursuance  of  them. 

The  accidentai  defects  which  I  hâve  now  mentioned,  as  well 
as  others  which  I  shall  advert  to  hereafter,  and  many  on  which 
I  shall  be  silent,  accoimt  for  the  partial  failure  of  the  Prussian 
and  French  codes,  not  to  mention  that  this  failure  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  After  ail,  thèse  codes  are  great  improve- 
ments  on  the  former  state  of  the  law. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  which  hâve  been  Sayigny'a 
paiticularly  urged  by  Savigny,  in  his  treatise   Vom  Beruf,  etc.  ^^^^fi^ 
{on  the  Vocation  of  our  Age  to  Législation  and  Jurisprudence),  cation  ex- 
The   professed   purpose    of  this   work    is,  as   I  hâve  already  *™^° 
mentioned,  to  prove  the  inexpediency,  not  of  codification  in 
gênerai,  but  of  codification  for  a  part  of  Germany,  and  especially 
of  a  code  proposed  by  Thibaut     So  far,  therefore,  as  the  work  is 
in  keeping  with  its  professed  purpose,  it  does  not  apply  to 
^modification  in  gênerai  or  in  the  abstract,  but  to  codification,  and 
^  a  spécifie  scheme  of  the  codification  at  a  given  place  and  time. 
^  far,  the  warmest  partisan  of  codification  might  assent  to 
Savign/s  conclusion  without  renouncing  his  own  gênerai  views. 
But  while  pursuing  this  ostensible  purpose,  Savigny  employs 
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Lect.  many  arguments  which  either  directly  or  obliquely  impugn 
codification  considered  generally  or  in  the  abstract  ;  and  se  far 
as  this  is  the  case,  his  work  falls  within  the  scope  of  my  présent 
examination.  I  advert  to  thèse  arguments  on  account  of  the 
attention  which  is  due  to  whatever  émanâtes  from  a  man  of 
Savignjr's  genius  and  learning,  and  because,  if  his  objections  can 
be  answered  completely;  those  of  other  and  inferior  persons  may 
safely  be  dismissed  without  notice. 

Savigny  is  not  absolutely  an  enemy  to  codification,  as  the 
purpose  of  his  book  proves  ;  for  if  he  thought  he  could  prove 
generally  that  codes  are  good  for  nothing,  he  would  scajcely 
insist  upon  arguments  peculiar  to  that  particular  juncture.  He 
is  himself  an  advocate  for  a  code,  even  in  Germany,  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  :  he  holds  a  code  to  be  expédient,  if  it  could  be 
confined  to  the  codification  of  the  existing  law,  without  aflTecting 
to  anticipate  future  cases.  This  is  in  reality  an  admission 
almost  of  the  whole  question.  Most  of  the  partisans  of  codifica- 
tion would  be  extremely  well  content  to  hâve  a  concise  and 
clear  description  of  the  law  actually  existing,  and  actuaUy 
applied  to  past  cases,  which  description  would  of  course  be 
applicable  to  ail  future  cases  resembling  those  })ast  ones. 
Savigny  thus  gives  up  almost  the  whole  question.  As  to  the 
anticipation  of  cases  which  hâve  not  actually  arisen,  nor  resemble 
any  which  hâve  actually  arisen,  it  is  impossible  that  any  code 
can  include  them  completely;  but  judiciary  law  is  in  a  much 
worse  plight  for  this  purpose  than  a  code  ;  for  the  reason  so 
well  stated  by  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  namely,  that  judiciary  légis- 
lation is  necessarily  extremely  narrow,  being  confined  to  the  very 
case  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  rule  is  introduced,  or  to  cases 
proximately  or  closely  resembling  that  case.  Although  the 
judicial  legislator  may  see  at  the  very  time  a  variety  of  analo- 
gous  cases,  which  he  might  provide  for  by  a  complète  law,  he  is 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  narrowest  possible  généralisation. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  although  a  code  cannot  exhaust  ail 
future  cases,  judiciary  law  is  in  this  respect  more  imperfect 
stilL 

Savigny  himself  suggests  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the 
possibility  of  codification,  by  shewing  that  one  of  its  greatest 
difficulties  is  not  insurmoimtable.  In  arguing  against  codifica- 
tion in  Germany,  he  is  led  to  examine  the  worth  of  the  law 
now  obtaining  which  a  code  would  supersede.  This  law  is 
mainly  founded  on  the  Soman  law  ;  and  he  is  thus  led  to  speak 
of  the  Boman  law.     In  speaking  of  this  légal  System,  or  of  the 
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portion  of  it  which  was  made  by  the  writings  or  opinions  of  Lkot. 
jorisconsults,  and  which  is  known  in  Germany  by  the  distinctive  . 
name  of  Pandect  law,  he  is  led  to  admit  and  praise  its  coherency. 
Although  it  was  made  in  succession  by  a  séries  of  jurisconsults 
continuing  for  more  than  two  centuries,  each  of  thèse  jurisconsults 
was  so  completely  possessed  of  the  piinciples  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  they  were  ail  so  completely  masters  of  the  same  mode  of 
leasoning  fix)m  and  applying  those  principles,  that  their  successive 
Works  hâve  the  coherency  commonly  belonging  only  to  the 
productions  of  one  master  mind.  Leibnitz  and  others  had 
remarked,  that  of  the  forty  jurisconsults  (or  thereabouts),  of 
excerpts  from  whose  writings  the  Pandects  are  composed,  the 
passages  firom  any  one  are  so  like  those  from  aU  the  others  in 
manner  and  style,  that  it  is  impossible  from  internai  évidence  to 
distinguish  them.  Leibnitz  expressed  this  by  rather  an  odd 
phrase,  borrowed  from  the  Boman  law  itself,  calling  them  funffible 
persoîis  :  res  fungibiles  being  the  technical  term  for  articles  which 
are  bought  and  sold  m  génère,  not  individually.  Each  of  thèse 
writers  was  master  of  the  Boman  law  in  its  f uU  extent  ;  each 
had  the  whole  of  its  principles  constantly  présent  to  his  mind, 
and  could  argue  down  from  them  and  apply  them  with  the 
greatest  certainty.  Now  this  suggests  an  answer  to  the  greatest 
difiSculty  about  codification.  For  the  greatest  practical  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  it  is,  that  the  code  cannot  possibly  be  made  by 
one  mind  ;  and  if  made  by  a  number,  would  probably  not  be 
cohérent.  Now  if  the  production  of  a  succession  of  jurisconsults, 
filling  two  centuries,  possesses  perfect  coherency,  à  fortiori  it  is 
possible  that  a  body  of  law  may  be  equally  cohérent  if  produced 
by  a  number  of  persons  working  in  concert,  provided  they  be  as 
fuUy  masters  of  its  principles,  and  as  capable  of  arguing  from 
them  and  applying  them,  as  the  Boman  lawyers  were.  Such 
a  set  of  persons  would  be  in  a  much  more  favourable  position  for 
producing  a  homogeneous  and  consécutive  whole  than  persons 
working  in  a  disjointed  and  unconnected  manner. 

But  in  spite  of  Savigny's  admission  of  the  expediency  of 
codification  in  a  limited  sensé,  and  his  suggestion  of  a  ground 
for  believing  it  to  be  practicable,  many  of  his  arguments  are 
directly,  and  still  more  of  them  obliquely,  aimed  at  codification 
in  général  I  hâve  already  adverted  to  two  of  thèse:  the 
impossibility  of  anticipating  ail  future  cases,  and  the  alleged 
failure  of  past  attempts  at  codification.  AU  the  remainder  of 
his  arguments  are  equally  fallacious,  and  some  of  them  almost 
too  ridiculous  to  mention. 
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LscT.  One  is  the  assumption  that  no  determinate  leadîng  prmciples 

^  ^  >  will  be  followed  conBistently  by  the  makers  of  the  code,  and 
therefore  its  provisions  must  be  defective  and  incohérent  This 
argument  applies  only  where  the  makers  of  the  code  are  incapable 
of  defining  and  conceiving  distinctly  and  steadUy  the  leading 
principles  of  their  own  System.  It  applies  to  the  authors  of  the 
French  code,  but,  by  his  own  admission,  not  to  the  Boman 
lawyers. 

^  Secondly:  he  asserts  that  in  an  âge  capable  of  producing 
a  good  code,  no  code  could  be  necessary.  Because  Papinian 
and  the  other  great  jurisconsults  who  made  the  Boman  law  were 
able  lawyers,  and  because  good  expositions  of  the  law  hâve  been 
made  by  private  hands,  does  it  follow  that  a  code  is  useless  ? 
Good  expositions,  and  good  judiciary  law  made  by  able  juris- 
consults, do  not  supply  the  demand  for  a  code,  though  they  render 
it  somewhat  less  necessary.  Savigny  falls  into  the  extrême 
absurdity  of  putting  expositions  of  the  law  by  private  hands 
precisely  on  a  level  with  the  codification  of  it  by  the  authority 
of  the  suprême  législature.  The  exposition  may  be  just  as  weU 
constructed  as  the  code,  but  the  essential  différence  will  remain, 
that  the  one  is  authorised  and  the  judge  is  bound  to  abide  by 
it  ;  the  other  is  no  expression  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  judge  is  not  obliged  to  follow  it  :  which  makes  ail  the 
différence  between  imcettain  and  certain  law. 

Savigny  afSrms,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  times 
of  the  classical  jurists  the  want  of  a  code  or  digest  was  not  felt 
This  assertion  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  a  passage  of  Suetonius, 
quoted  by  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  very  same  page,  where 
that  author  mentions  it  as  a  purpose  of  Caesar,/!»  dviU  ad 
certum  modum  redigere,  aique  ex  immensâ  diffusâque  legum  copiât 
optima  grucBque  et  necessaria  in  patuyissimos  conferre  libros,  livy 
also,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  classical 
jurists,  and  Tacitus,  who,  Uke  Suetonius,  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  period,  speak  in  the  same  strong  terms  as  Suetonius 
of  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  law,  shewing  the  want  of  a  code  or 
digest  to  hâve  been  generally  felt. 

That  a  code  constructed  in  an  âge  incapable  of  making  a 
good  one,  has  a  tendency  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  ideas  of  that 
incapable  âge,  may  to  a  certain  limited  extent  be  true.  And 
this  leads  me  to  advert  to  the  strange  assumption  of  Hugo  and 
other  enemies  of  codification,  that  the  code  when  made  will  be 
imalterable,  and  will  therefore  transmit  to  more  enlightened 
âges  the  comparatively  bad  législation  of  a  comparatively  dark 
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one.     I  cannot  understand  why  any  such  absord  supposition  is      Legt. 
entertained.  XXXIX 

Another  equally  absurd  argument  is  this  :  that  ail  law  is 
not  in  ail  respects  the  work  of  the  sovereign  législature,  but  is 
veiy  generaUy  formed  from  customs  which  were  rules  of  positive 
morality  anterior  to  their  adoption  by  the  legislator.  In  this 
there  is  nothing  new  ;  nothing  that  has  not  been  known  at  ail 
times.  From  this,  however,  some  of  the  Gtennan  jurists  infer — 
I  cannot  conceive  how — that  codification  itself  is  bad. 

The  idea  darkly  floating  before  their  minds  may  be,  that 
l^islation  ought  to  be  govemed  by  actual  expérience  of  the 
wants  and  exigencies  of  mankind.  And  hère  I  would  remark 
that  a  great  mistake  is  often  made  with  respect  to  Bentham's 
notions  of  law.  Bentham  belongs  strictly  to  the  historical 
school  of  jurisprudence.  The  proper  sensé  of  that'  term  as  used 
by  the  Germans  is,  that  the  jurists  thus  designated  think  that 
a  body  of  law  cannot  be  spun  out  from  a  few  gênerai  principles 
assumed  à  priori,  but  must  be  founded  on  expérience  of  the 
subjects  and  objects  with  which  law  is  conversant.  Bentham 
therefore  manif  estly  belongs  to  this  schooL  He  has  again  and 
again  declared  in  his  works  that  the  reports  of  the  décisions  of 
the  English  Courts  are  an  invaluable  mine  of  expérience  for 
the  legislator.  The  character  of  the  historical  school  of  juris- 
prudence in  G^rmany  is  commonly  ndsconceived.  They  are 
imagined  to  be  enemies  of  codification,  because  one  or  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  individuals  among  them,  such  as  Hugo  and 
Savigny,  are  so  ;  but  many  others,  Thibaut  for  example,  are  its 
zealous  friends.  The  meaning  of  their  being  called  the  historical 
school  is  simply  this,  that  they  agrée  with  Bentham  in  thinking 
that  law  should  be  founded  on  an  expérimental  view  of  the 
subjects  and  objects  of  law,  and  should  be  determined  by  gênerai 
utility,  not  drawn  out  from  a  few  arbitrary  assumptions  à  priori 
called  the  law  of  natura  A  fitter  name  for  them  would  be  the 
inductive  and  utilitarian  school. 

Another  strange  objection  made  by  Savigny  to  codification 
is  this  :  He  assumes  that  it  is  bad,  because  its  effect  would  be 
to  make  the  necessary  defects  of  the  law  more  visible  ;  so  that 
persons  knavishly  inclined  might  avail  themselves  of  the  bad 
parts  of  the  law  to  injure  other  people.  This  ia  a  mère  répétition 
of  the  old  argument  for  law  taxes,  that  they  check  litigation.  It 
assumes  that  the  law  is  inevitably  uncertain,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  secure  rights,  lest,  by  the  abortive  attempt, 
knaves  shoidd  be  apprised  of  their  hopeless  insecurity.     The 
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Leot.      obiection  moreover  conflicts  with  itself  ;  for  if  the  defects  of  the 

.  ^    jg^^  j^j^  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  codification,  codification 

must  tend  to  cure  those  defects.     If  they  are  made  to  stand 

ont   more   clearly   by   codification,   this   mnst   tend   to   their 

correction. 

Another  argument,  which  none  but  those  who  know  the 
Germans  can  appreciate,  is  this  :  that  if  a  code  could  be  made 
mechanically  and  without  any  difficulty  at  ail,  this  would  be  a 
reason  for  rejecting  it  An  assumption  that  difficulty  is  good 
for  its  own  sake.  The  merit  of  removing  the  difficulty  is  great, 
ergo  it  is  inferred  that  a  code,  if  it  can  be  made  easily,  cannot 
be  good.  Such  an  argument  from  such  a  man  may  well  appear 
astonishing.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Savigny's  dislike 
to  the  codification  is  not  the  efifect  of  his  own  arguments,  or  of 
any  arguments,  but  of  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  French  (who 
were  long  hated  in  Germany  because  they  behaved  infamously 
there),  transferred  by  a  natural  association  from  the  French  to 
their  code,  and  from  the  French  code  to  ail  codes.  There  is  no 
more  striking  example  how  rash  it  is  to  argue  from  a  man's 
absurdity  on  one  occasion  to  prove  his  gênerai  incapacity. 
Savign/s  argument,  even  as  against  codification  in  Germany 
itself,  is  null.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  men  compétent 
to  the  task  cannot  be  found  :  but  this  he  only  assumes,  not 
proves  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  admission  of  the 
desirableness  of  a  code,  provided  it  do  not  attempt  to  indude 
future  cases  :  but  to  make  such  a  code  as  he  is  wiUing  to  admit, 
would  be  nearly  as  difficult  as  to  make  that  which  he  rejects. 
Further,  he  himself  proposed  that  a  complète  and  systematic 
exposition  of  German  law  should  be  executed  by  the  jurisconsults 
of  Germany  ;  and  anticipâtes  great  advantage  from  this  work,  if 
entrusted  to  compétent  hands.  But  the  difficulty  of  systematic- 
ally  expounding  the  law  is  evidently  equal  to  the  difficulty  of 
codifying  it.  A  code  is  merely  an  exposition  sanctioned  by  the 
suprême  legislator  and  by  his  will  converted  into  law. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  codifi^cation,  I  shall  just  remark 
that  one  advantage  not  generally  adverted  to  would  fi/ow  from 
it:  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  légal  profession. 
If  the  law  were  more  simple  and  scientific,  minds  of  a  higher 
order  would  enter  into  the  profession,  and  men  in  independent 
circumstances  would  embrace  it,  who  are  now  deterred  by  its 
disgusting  character  ;  for  disgusting  it  really  is.  What  man  of 
literary  éducation  and  cultivated  intellect  can  bear  the  absurdity 
of  the  books  of  practice,  for  example  :  and  many  other  parts  of 
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the  law  ?  Nothing  but  a  strong  Becessity,  or  a  strong  detennina-  Lect. 
tion  to  get  at  the  rcUionaie  of  law  through  the  crust  which  >  ^  > 
covers  it,  could  carry  any  such  person  through  the  labour.  But 
if  the  law  were  properly  codified,  such  minds  would  study  it  ; 
and  we  might  then  look  for  incomparably  better  législation,  and 
a  better  administration  of  justice,  than  now.  The  profession 
wonld  not  be  merely  vénal  and  fee-gathering  as  at  présent,  but, 
as  in  ancient  Eome,  would  be  the  road  to  honours  and  political 
importance.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  drudgery  of  the  profession 
would  still  be  performed  by  persons  aiming  only  at  pecuniary 
reward,  but  the  morality  prevailing  in  the  entire  profession 
would  be  set,  in  a  great  degree,  by  this  high  part  of  it,  which 
would  aiso  comprise  the  practical  legislators  of  the  community. 
This  would  be  a  highly  important  conséquence  of  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  law:  for  I  am  fuUy  convinced  that  only 
from  enh'ghtened  and  experienced  lawyers  is  any  substantial 
improvement  of  the  law  ever  to  be  hoped  for. 
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ON   LAW 

CONSIDEBED  WITH   BEFEBENCE   TO 

ITS  PURPOSES, 

AKD   TO  THE 

SUBJECTS  WITH  WHICH  IT  IS  CONVERSANT: 

AKD,    IN   PABTIOULAB,   OF   THE 

LAW  OF  THINGS  AND  THE  LAW  OF  PERSONS  OR  STATUS. 


LECTURE  XL. 

NùU. — At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  former  édition  of  thèse 
Lectures,  it  was  supposed  hj  their  late  editor  that  this  Lecture  had  been 
iiretrievably  lost  ;  and  in  a  note  announcing  the  unavoidable  hiatus,  it  was 
added: 

*  I  can  haidly  hope  that  any  member  of  Mr.  Austin's  dass  still  possesses 
notes  of  hia  course.  But  if  any  such  memoranda  are  in  existence,  I  should 
esteem  myself  under  a  great  obligation  to  any  gentleman  who  would  permit 
me  to  see  them. — S,  AJ 

It  waa,  I  believe,  in  answer  to  this  appeal,  that  the  very  full  and  clear 
notes  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  preserved  bj  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  were 
fumished  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  late  Mrs.  Austin.  Thèse  notes  hâve  now 
been  coUated  with  the  former  édition  for  the  purpose  of  the  présent  révisai, 
and  it  is  moet  fortunate  that  the  présent  Lecture,  which  commences  the 
aathor's  leading  division  of  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  can  be  supplied 
from  a  source  so  reliable. 

I  may  further  remark  hère,  that  the  extent  of  the  hiatus  in  this  place 
was  not  fully  known  to  the  late  editor.  The  latter  part  of  Lecture  XXXIX 
(as  now  printed),  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  author's  remarks  upon 
codification,  and  entirely  omitted  from  the  Lectures  as  formerly  published, 
forma  in  J.  S.  M.'s  notes  the  matter  of  an  entire  Lecture  of  more  than  usual 
length.  The  recovery  of  this  Lecture  is  at  the  présent  time  also  peculiarly 
valuable. — R.  G. 

Fbom  law  considered  with  référence  to  its  sources,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  b^ins  and  ends,  I  pass  to  law  considered 
with  référence  to  its  purpases,  and  to  the  subjects  about  which 
it  is  conversant. 
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Lect.  The  first  great  distinction  of  Law  considered   under  this 

aspect,  is  the  celebrated  one  into  the  Law  of  Persons  and  tlie 
Law  of  Things  ;  or  (as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated),  the  Law 
of  Things  and  the  Law  of  Persons. 

This  distinction  may  be  stated  generally  (as  I  hâve  stated  it 
in  my  Outline)  as  follows  : — 

*  There  are  certain  riglds  and  dtUies,  with  certain  capacUies 
and  iiicapdcities  to  take  rights  and  incur  duties,  by  which  persons^ 
as  subjects  of  law,  are  variously  determined  to  certain  classes. 

'  The  rights,  duties,  capacities,  or  incapacities,  which  déter- 
mine a  given  person  to  any  of  thèse  classes,  constitute  a  condition 
or  staivs  which  the  person  occupies,  or  with  which  the  person  is 
invested. 

*  One  and  the  same  person  may  belong  to  Tïiany  of  the 
classes,  or  may  occupy,  or  be  invested  with,  many  conditions  or 
statvs.  For  example,  one  and  the  same  person,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  may  be.  son,  husband,  father,  guardian,  advocate,  or 
trader,  member  of  a  sovereign  number,  and  minister  of  that 
sovereign  body.  And  varions  status,  or  varions  conditions,  may 
thns  meet  or  nnite  in  one  and  the  same  person,  in  infinitely 
varions  ways. 

*  The  rights,  duties,  capacities,  and  incapacities,  whereof  con- 
ditions or  stattLs  are  respectively  constituted  or  composed,  are 
the  appropriate  matter  of  the  department  of  law  which  commonly 
is  named  the  law  of  persons — Jvs  guod  ad  Personas  pertineL 
Less  ambiguously,  and  more  significantly,  that  department  of 
law  might  be  styled  the  "  Law  of  Status."  For  though  the  terni 
persona  is  properly  sjoionymous  with  the  term  staitis,  such  is  net 
its  usual  and  more  commodious  signification.  Taken  with  its 
usual  and  more  commodious  signification,  it  dénotes  Jwmo,  a  man 
(including  woman  and  child);  or  it  dénotes  an  aggregate  or  collec- 
tion of  men.  Taken  with  its  usual  and  more  commodious  signi- 
fication, it  does  not  dénote  a  statvs  with  which  a  man  is  invested. 

*  The  department,  then,  of  law,  which  is  styled  the  Law  of 
Persons,  is  conversant  about  statvs  or  conditions  ;  or  (expressing 
the  same  thing  in  another  form)  it  is  conversant  about  persons 
(meaning  men)  as  bearing  or  invested  with  persons  (meaning 
status  or  conditions), 

'  The  department  of  law  which  is  opposed  to  the  Law  of 
Persons,  is  commonly  named  the  Law  of  Things  ;  Jus  quod  ad 
Ses  pertinet*^ 

^  Outline,  pp.  40,  41,  toI.  L  ante. 
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This  most  obscure  and  obscuring  expression  may  be  explained      istm. 
as  follows  : —  ^ 

B/ts,  in  the  langnage  of  the  Boman  law,  bas  two  principal 
meanings.  It  dénotes,  in  the  first  place,  things,  properly  so 
caUed,  together  with  persans,  acts,  and  forbearances,  considered  as 
the  subjects  and  objects  of  rights  and  duties.  Thèse  are  called 
by  the  Boman  jurists  res  corporcUes,  which  they  define  maieria 
mri  guhjeda,  in  quâ  jxura  versantur  ;  ea  quœ  juri  nastro  afficiuTUnr, 
qwœ  tanquam  mcUeria  ei  sv/rU  proposUa.  In  the  second  sensé,  res 
dénotes  what  are  termed  by  the  same  jurists  res  incorporales  ; 
which  they  define  ea  qwœ  ad  jura  pertinent;  vi  jus  liœreditatis,jus 
tUendi  fruendi,ju8servitu^is,  cbligationes  quocmique  modo  contractée. 

This  division  of  things  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
tangible  and  intangible,  sensible  and  insensible,  arose  from  a 
tendency  which  I  formerly  pointed  out,  in  the  Eoman  jurists,  to 
import  into  their  légal  System  the  tenus  and  distinctions  of  the 
Greek  philosophy.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  the  words 
tangible  and  intangible  were  équivalent  to  sensible  and  insensible. 
Tangible  was  not  confined  to  objects  perceptible  by  the  sensé  of 
touch,  but  extended  to  ail  objects  perceptible  by  the  sensés. 
Intangible  meant  not  perceptible  by  the  sensés.  By  the  Epi- 
cureans,  the  same  words  appear  to  bave  been  used  in  a  sensé 
precisely  équivalent,  as  is  proved  by  the  weU-known  Une  of 
Lucretius  :  Tangere  enim  et  tangi,  nisi  corpus,  nvila  potest  res  ; 
where  the  context  proves  that  he  is  not  speaking  only  of  the 
sensé  of  touch,  but  of  perception  by  any  of  the  sensés. 

The  application  of  the  term  corporeal  things  to  the*  subjects 
and  objects  qf  rights  and  duties,  and  of  the  term  incorporecU 
things  to  rights  and  duties  themselves,  is  remsurkably  unhappy. 
For  though  some  of  the  former  are  corporeal,  others  are  as 
incorporeal  as  rights  and  duties  themselves.  Such,  for  example, 
are  forbearances,  which  are  the  objects  of  innumerable  rights  ; 
but  forbearances,  fax  from  being  sensible,  are  mère  négations  of 
actions  in  pursuance  of  desires  and  intentions.  Accordingly, 
nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the  language  of  the 
Boman  lawyers.  They  begin  by  limiting  things  corporeal  to 
things  properly  so  called  :  that  is,  to  those  permanent  extemal 
objects  which  are  not  persons,  considered  as  the  subjects  and 
objects  of  rights,  and  to  persons  considered  from  the  same  aspect. 
Thèse  are  doubtless  corporeal.  But  in  the  détails  of  their 
treatises  the  same  jurists  include  in  the  tenus  res  corporales,  the 
objects  of  cbligationes  (stricto  sensu);  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
obligations  arising  from  contracta. 

VOL.  IL  N 
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Lect.  In  English  law,  we  find  the  same  useless  and  mis 

^  ^  jargon,  and  employed,  as  usual,  still  more  inconsistenUy  ;  for  in 
English  law  the  word  incorporeal  is  applied,  not  to  ail  rights 
and  duties,  but  to  certain  hereditaments.  Hereditaments  are 
divided  into  corporeal  hereditaments  and  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments. But  if  the  hereditament  mean  the  right  itself,  that  is 
always  incorporeal,  not  less  in  the  case  of  what  are  called 
corporeal  than  what  are  called  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

If  the  hereditament  mean  the  svbjed  of  the  right,  the  subject 
of  an  incorporeal  hereditament  is  as  corporeal  as  the  subject  of 
a  corporeal  hereditament  For  instance,  a  right  to  tithes  is  an 
incorporeal  hereditament,  and  the  right  is  incorporeal  ;  but  so  is 
the  landlord's  right  to  the  estate  itself  ;  yet  that  is  called  a  cor- 
poreal hereditament  The  subjects  of  both  rights  are  the  same  : 
the  land  itself,  or  its  produce  ;  which  are  of  course  corporeal. 
The  distinction,  in  short,  is  totally  unmeaning.  It  cannot  be 
expounded  accurately  by  abstract  and  gênerai  tenus.  In  order 
to  know  what  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  through  the  whole  list  of  the  rights  which  the  law  marks 
with  that  name.     They  hâve  no  properties  in  common  whatever. 

Now,  since  the  Law  of  Persons  means  the  law  of  staius  or 
conditions,  and  since  res  signifies  rights  and  duties,  the  Law  of 
Things  was  probably  so  called  for  the  foUowing  reason  : — Seing 
conversant  with  rights  and  duties  as  abstracted  from  conditions 
or  stattcs,  or  being  conversant  with  rights  and  duties  consideied 
in  a  gênerai  or  al^tract  manner,  it  was  called  the  Law  of  Things, 
or  the  Law  of  Incorporeal  Things  :  that  is,  the  department  of 
law  relating  to  rights  and  duties  generally,  or  to  fdl  rights  and 
duties  except  those  constituting  statics  or  conditions. 

The  Law  of  Things  in  short  is  The  Law — ^the  entire  corpus 
juris  ;  minus  certain  portions  of  it  affecting  peculiar  classes  of 
persons,  which,  for  the  sake  of  conmiodious  exposition,  are 
severed  from  the  whole  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  placed  in 
separate  heads  or  chapters.  Such  was  most  probably  the  origin 
of  the  name,  which  would  be  of  little  moment  if  the  expression 
had  not  given  rise  to  many  absurd  spéculations  on  the  appropriate 
subjects  of  the  two  departments. 

The  Law  of  Persons,  then,  is  that  part  of  the  law  which 
relates  to  staius  or  conditions. 

The  Law  of  Things,  like  the  Law  of  Persons,  relates  to  rights 
and  duties,  but  to  rights  and  duties  considered  generally  and  in 
the  abstract  ;  exclusively  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  are  the 
constituent  éléments  of  conditions  or  staJtvs.     That  such  was  the 
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gênerai  conception  of  the  distinction  by  the  £oman  jurists,  is      Lbct. 


XL 


manifest  from  the  order  adopted  in  the  Institutes.     The  second    ^ 
bock  of  the  Institutes  opens  with  words  to  this  effect  : 

'Having  treated  of  the  Persons,  let  us  now  treat  de  rébus,' 
It  then  proceeds  to  divide  res  into  carporales  and  incorporales^ 
and  then  treats  of  rights  and  duties  under  their  varions  sub- 
divisions. 

It  is  absuid  to  suppose  that  the  Law  of  Persons  can  peculi- 
arly  relate  to  persons,  meaning  homines  or  human  beings  ;  or  the 
Law  of  Things  to  tMngs,  in  the  proper  sensé  of  the  term.  They 
botk  relate  to  rights  and  duties  which  réside  in  or  are  incumbent 
upon  merk  Each,  therefore,  relates  to  persons  in  that  proper 
sensé  of  the  term,  quite  as  much  as  the  other.  Many  rights  and 
duties  treated  of  in  the  Law  of  Persons  relate  to  things  properly 
so  called:  as,  for  instance,  an  estate  in  land  belonging  to  a 
married  woman  :  and  many  rights  and  duties  treated  of  in  the 
Law  of  Things  hâve  no  regard  to  thirigs  proper  :  as,  for  instance, 
the  right  arising  from  an  obligation  to  forhear  under  a  contract, 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  Law  of  Persons  relates  to  things 
pioperly  so  called,  while  much  of  the  Law  of  Things  does  not 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  Law  of  Things  and 
the  Law  of  Persons  rests  upon  the  notion  of  staius  or  condition. 
The  Law  of  Things  is  the  law  ;  the  corpus  jurie,  minus  the  law 
of  Mbue  or  conditions.  The  Law  of  Persons  is  the  law  of  statue 
or  conditions,  detached  for  the  sa^e  of  convenience  from  the 
body  of  the  entire  légal  System. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  first  arises  is  this  :  What  What  con- 
constitutes  a  staJtuÂ  or  condition  ?  ïto^^or 

The  notion  is  not  capable  of  being  fixed  with  perfect  exact-  condition, 
ness.     There  are  sets  of  rights  and  duties,  capacities  and  in- 
capacities,  which  one  person  might  deem  to  constitute  statue  or 
conditions,  while  another  might  refer  them  to  the  Law  of  Things. 

After  the  best  considération  which  I  hâve  been  able  to  give  The  dis- 
to  the  subject,  and  after  an  extensive  examination  of  the  opinions  ^^n 
of  others,  I  stiil  find  no  mark  by  which  a  statue  or  condition  can  the  rights 
be  distinguished  from  any  other  collection  of  rights  and  duties.    ^paciti^r 

The  sets  of  rights  and  duties,  or  of  capacities  and  incapacities,  ^d.  ipca- 
inserted  as  statue  in  the  Law  of  Persons,  are  placed  there  merely  ^stitat- 
for  the  sake  of  commodious  exposition.    The  same  reason  retains  ^^S  ^ 
many  important  sets  of  rights  and  duties,  which  might  form  any  other 
many  so-caUed  statue  or  conditions,  in  the  Law  of  Things.  J^^** 

The  sets  of  rights  and  duties  called  condition  or  statue  hâve  pacities 
no  common  generic  character  which  détermines  what  a  statue  or  ^^i^^" 
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condition  is.  Certain  sets  of  rights  and  duties  are  detached  for 
convenience  from  the  body  of  the  légal  System,  and  thèse  sets  of 
rights  and  duties  are  styled  status  or  conditions. 

Speaking,  however,  generally,  the  rights  and  duties  capacities 
and  incapacities  which  constitute  staivs  or  conditions,  bear  the 
foUowing  marks  : — 

First  :  imiversally,  or  nearly  universally,  a  staius  or  conditioîK/ 
résides  in  the  party  who  is  invested  with  it,  as  being  a  member 
of  a  dass  of  persons,  not  as  being  that  very  individual  person. 
Singvlar  or  peculiar  rights  may  be  conferred  on  a  party  by  a 
privilège,  or  duties  or  incapacities  may  be  laid  upon  a  party  by  a 
privilège  ;  but  thèse  are  not  considered  as  forming  a  condition  or 
status  with  which  he  is  invested.  The  reason  of  this  seeming 
caprice  has  been  given  in  a  note  to  my  Tables.  It  is  out  of 
the  purpose  of  a  body  of  law  to  insert  in  it  rights  or  duties 
peculiarly  affecting  given  individuals.  The  party  asserting  thèse 
rights,  or  endeavouring  to  enforce  thèse  duties,  is  obliged  to  shew 
the  spécial  act  of  the  sovereign  législature  which  conferred  or 
imposed  them;  the  claimant  must  prove  the  rights  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  privilège  as  he  would  prove  his  rights  under  a 
spécial  contract.  A  privilège  is  rather  a  peculiar  tUle  than  a 
gênerai  law  of  which  the  tribunals  take  notice. 

Secondly  :  the  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities 
which  constitute  a  sUUvs  or  condition,  are  commonly  considérable 
in  nmnber  and  varioua  in  kind  ;  or.  at  least,  are  commonly  con- 
siderable  in  number;  so  much  so  as  to  impart  to  the  party 
invested  with  them  a  conspicuous  character,  and  affect  him  in 
most  or  many  of  his  social  relations. 

Such  are  the  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  master 
and  slave,  of  an  alien,  an  insane  person,  or  a  magistrate.  Each 
of  thèse  sets  of  rights  and  duties  modify  extensively  the  varions 
relations  to  his  fellow-creatures  of  the  party  invested. 

But  this  is  no  certain  mark  for  distinguishing  a  status  or 
condition.  For  the  sake  of  commodious  arrangement  a  set  of 
rights  or  duties,  of  no  considérable  importance,  might  be  detached 
fipom  the  body  of  the  law  and  placed  in  a  chapter  apart  Look- 
ing  at  the  ends  of  the  distinction  between  Law  of  Persons  and 
Law  of  Things,  any  set  of  rights  and  duties  may  be  placed  in 
the  Law  of  Persons,  if  it  regard  specially  a  dass  of  persons  in 
whom  it  résides,  or  on  whom  it  is  incumbent. 

Thirdly:  the  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities 
constituting  status  or  conditions,  regard  specially  the  class  of 
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persons  by  whom  the  status  or  condition  is  borne.     There  are      Lect. 
rights  and  duties  capacities  and   incapacities  which  bave  no 


spécial  regard  to  any  peculiar  class.     Such,  for  example,  are  the  the  dosa  of 
rights  and  duties  wîdch  the  law  bas  annexed  to  contrads  ;  or  the  ^om  the 
capacity  to  enter  into  a  contract,  whether  as  promisor  or  promisee.  ^^  ^^ 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  classes  of  persons  wbo  are  legally 
unable  to  enter  into  contracts>  or  wbo  can  do  so  only  in  a 
qaalified  manner,  the  rights  and  duties  arising  from  a  contract 
may  attach  to  persons  of  any  class.     But  there  are  also  rights 
and  duties   capacities  and   incapacities  which  regard  peculiar 
classes  of  persons.     Such,  for  instance,  are  the  incapacities  of 
infants  and  married  women  ;  the  peculiar  rights  of  masters  and 
servants,  of  bankrupts,  of  magistrates,  of  soldiers,  and  of  other 
classes  of  persons  in  indeiinite  variety.     It  is  true  that  thèse 
rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities  also  regard  persons 
of  other  classes  in  so  far  as  they  happen  to  be  related  by  spécial 
ties  to  persons  of  thèse  peculiar  classes.     For  example,  if  you 
contract  with  an  infant,  the  conséquences  of  the  contract  to 
yourself  are  modified  by  bis  peculiar  staius  or  condition  and  the 
incapacities  which  constitute  it     Still,  though  thèse  rights  and 
duties  capacities  and  incapacities  do  not  regard  exdusivdy  persons 
of  the  particular  class,  they  do  spedally  regard  such  persons. 
And  hère,  if  anywhere,  will  be  found  the  rationcde  of  the  dis-  This  last 
tinction  between  the  Law  of  Things  and  the  Law  of  Persons.  g^^^n- 
Whenever  a  set  of  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities  stitates 
regards  specially  and  constantly  one  class  of  persons,  every  person  ale^^ 
of  that  class  bas  a  status  or  condition,  composed  of  those  spécial  distinction 
rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities.     But  those  rights  ^^^  ^aw 
and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities  which  bave  no  peculiar  ^^J^PS» 
regard  to  any  peculiar  class,  are  matter  for  the  Law  of  Things.  La^  of 
That  such  is  the  import  of  the  distinction,  as  it  is  commonly  Persons. 
drawn,  I  would  not  afiSrm  ;  but  such  it  must  be,  if  the  distinction 
mean  anything  determinate. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  marks  of  a  status  or  condition  are 
thèse: — First,  it  résides  in  a  person  as  member  of  a  dass, 
Secondly,  the  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities  com- 
posing  the  stattts  or  condition,  regard  or  interest  specially  the 
persons  of  that  class.  Thirdly,  thèse  rights  and  duties  capacities 
and  incapacities  are  so  considérable  in  number,  that  they  give  a 
conspicuous  character  to  the  individual,  or  extensively  influence 
bis  relations  with  other  members  of  society.  This  last  property 
is,  I  think,  not  essential  :  and  would  not  be  regarded  in  a  body 
of  law  rationally  constructed. 
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Having  stated  the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Things 
and  tbe  Law  of  Persons,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  what  appeai  to 
me  to  be  the  ttôes  of  the  distinction  :  the  statement  of  which  will 
throw  additional  light  upon  its  wxiwrt.  But  I  hâve  first  an 
observation  to  make. 

Any  rights  and  duties,  not  singvlar,  or  peculiar  to  a  spécifie 
or  determinate  individual,  are  properly  determined  to  a  class  of 
persons.  For  example,  the  rights  and  duties  arising  from  a  con- 
tract,  are  determined  to  the  class  of  eontractors.  The  rights  and 
duties  arising  fiom  a  mortgage,  are  determined  to  the  dass  of 
moTtgagors,  and  to  that  of  mortgagees.  If  we  liked,  we  might 
place  the  rights  residing  in,  and  the  duties  incumbent  npon, 
thèse  classes  of  persons,  in  the  fus  personarum,  and  deem  tbem 
to  constitute  stcUiis  or  conditions. 

But  we  must  consider,  in  order  to  clear  up  this  difBculty, 
that  classes  of  persons  are  of  two  kinds  :  first,  classes  which 
might  comprise  persons  of  any  description,  or  nearly  so;  no 
persons  being  necessarily  excluded,  except  some  classes  labouring 
under  a  spécial  incapacity  which  would  itself  constitute  a  status  : 
seconcUy,  classes  which  can  only  comprise, persons  of  one  given 
description.  For  example,  whatever  be  lus  other  characters,  any 
person  may  be  a  contracter.  Noue,  except  persons  who,  being 
under  twenty-one  years  of  âge,  are  infants  by  the  English  law, 
are  under  incapacity  to  contract  Rights  and  duties  belonging 
to  the  Law  of  Things,  axe  of  a  large  and  misceUaneous  dass, 
having  no  spécial  regard  to  peculiarities  of  position  ;  they  regard 
equally  ail  persons,  except  persons  in  a  spécial  position,  and  under 
a  peculiar  incapacity.  The  rights  and  duties,  for  instance, 
which  arise  out  of  a  contract,  regard  ail  eontractors,  and  thougfa 
eontractors  are  a  spécial  class,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who 
may  not  belong  to  that  class.  I  ought,  therefore,  to  hâve  added 
to  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  stattts,  that  the  class  itself  must 
not  be  such  that  it  may  comprise  any,  or  nearly  any,  person 
whatever.  Classes  possessing  a  statîis  or  condition  are  dasses 
which  can  only  comprise  a  part  of  the  commimity  ;  as  husbands 
and  wives,  masters  and  servants,  parents  and  children  ;  any  or 
ail  of  whom  may  be  pronûsors  for  promisees,  mortgagors  or 
mortgagees,  contractois,  and  so  on. 

This  observation  is,  I  think,  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
who,  I  am  forced  to  admit,  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent 
and  obscure  in  ail  he  says  on  this  subject  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  word  dass,  on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  créâtes 
the  whole  difSculty  of  the  case.     By  taking  the  word  class  in 
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its  widest  sensé,  we  might  throw  the  whole  body  of  law  into      Lbot. 
the  Law  of  Persons  :  but  that  was  not  the  object  of  those  who 
hâve  taken  the  distinction  :  they  wished  to  separate  the  rights 
and  duties  specially  affecting  partions  of  the  community  from 
rights  and  duties  of  more  gênerai  interest. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  uses  of  the  distinction.  lises  of  the 

The  Law  of  Things  is  that  department  of  the  corpus  juris  ^^^ 
which  regards  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities, 
considered  in  a  gênerai  or  abstract  manner  :  that  is  to  say,  as 
abstracted  from  the  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  incapacities 
constituting  conditions  or  status.  The  Law  of  Persons  is  that 
department  of  the  entire  body  of  law  which  is  concerned  with 
conditions  or  status, 

Now^  although  the  idea  of  status  or  condition  is  essential 
or  necessary,  and  must  exist  in  every  body  of  law,  the  division 
of  the  corpus  juris  into  Jus  Personarum  and  Jvs  Berum  is  not 
essential  or  inévitable.  It  is  adapted  as  being  commodious; 
as  being  a  good  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  the  corpus  juris. 
But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  arrangements  founded  on  principles 
altogether  dissimilar.  The*  main  advantages  of  tMs  division 
seem  to  me  to  be  thèse. 

First  :  in  the  Law  of   Things,  or  the  Law  of  Things  In-  1.  Repeti- 
corporeal,  or   the   Law   of  Eights  and   Duties,  or    The   Law  ^^^^ 
generally,  aU  which  can  be  affirmed  of  rights  and  duties  con-  qneoityol. 
sidered  generally,  or  as  abstracted  from  staivs  or  condition,  is  Se»!*^'"" 
stated  once  for  alL     One  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  division  is  avoided. 
that  it  is  productive  of  brevity:  again,  the  gênerai  rules  and 
principles  with  which  the  Law  of  Things  is  properly  or  directly 
concerned,  are  preserved  detached  and  abstracted  from  every- 
thing  peculiarly  relating  to  particular  classes  or  persons;  they 
are,  therefore,  presented  more  clearly  than  if  they  were  inter- 
spersed  with  that  more  spécial  matter.     £ach  rule  or  principle 
is  apprehended  more  easUy  and  distinctly  than  if  the  modifica- 
tions which  it  receives  from  that  more  spécial  matter,  were 
appended  or  annexed  to  it.    Being  brought  together  more  closely, 
their  mutual  relation  and  dependency  is  more  easily  perceived. 
The  brevity,  therefore,  which  this  division  of  the  corpus  juris 
produces,  tends  also  to  its  cleamess.    For  example,  the  rights  and 
duties  which  constitute,  and  are  annexed  to  an  estate  in  fee,  or 
property  in  a  personal  chattel  ;  the  rights  and  duties  arising  from 
contracte,  or  from  delicts,  are  stated  much  more  clearly  than  they 
could  be  if  they  were  presented  as  modified  by  tiie  peculiar 
rights,  or  the  peculiar  incapacities,  of  married  women  or  of  infants. 
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LsGT.  Secondly:  by  distinguishing  such  parts  of  the  law  as  are 

^    peculiar  to  particular  classes  from  the  parts  which  are  common 
2., The        and  of  universal  application,  and  by  placing  the  former  under 
kw  speci-    ^  peculiar  head,  or  appending  them  to  the  body  of  the  law  in 
ally  affect-  ^  separate  chapter,  the  matter  peculiar  to  every  particular  class 
liardaases,  is  rendered  easy  of  référence.     The  distinction  is  thus  attended 
rendered     ^^p  would  be  attended,  if  its  principle  were  steadily  adhered 
cessible       to)   with    one   great   and   indisputable   advantage,   which   the 
nosdbi^"     rational   advocates   of   codification  hâve   most   insisted   upoa 
The  law,  I  am  satisfied,  can  only  be  known  extensively  to 
lawyers;  but  every  class  of  persons  might  know,  to  a  con- 
sidérable extent,  the   parts   of  the  law   specially  relating  to 
themselves.    To  this  end,  those  spécial  provisions  must  not  be 
interspersed  through  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  but  must  be 
placed  by  themselves  under  a  peculiar  head.     This  head  may 
again  comprise  under  itself  many  other  smaller  heads  ;   for 
example,  the  head  'Trader'  might  be  divided  into  a  variety  of 
subordinate  heads,  to  facUitate  the  knowledge  of  the  matter 
peculiarly  aflfecting  each  class  of  traders  ;  and  might  thus  be, 
in  little,  what  the  corpus  juris,  on  a'iarger  scale,  ought  to  bCy/' 
Identit^of         This  plan  of  collecting  under  separate  heads  such  portions 
sion  brto     ^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^  ^®  peculiar  to  spécial  or  particidar  classes,  is 
Lawof       strongly  and  justly  recommended   by  Bentham.     His  gênerai 
and^w     code,    as    distinguished   from   his   proposed   spécial   codes   or 
^^'fh^^^  bodies  of  law  specially  relating  to  particular  classes,  is  in  fact 
Bentham's  the  ju8  rerum,  or  Law  of  Things,  of  the  classical  Boman  jurists. 
division      jf  Bentham  had  ever  eiven  to  the  Boman  law  the  attention 

mto  Gène-   ,  ° 

rai  and       it  well  deserves,  he  would  hâve  found  that  his  own  distinction 

Cod^       precisely  tallied  with  that  which  he  rejects  with  unmeasured, 

and  what,  in  spite  of  my  vénération  for  Mr.  Bentham,  I  must 

call  igTiorant,  disdain.     His  mistake  is   excusable,  because  he 

had  never  read  the  Boman  law  itself,  and  only  tmderstood  this 

distinction  as  it  was  distorted  and  travestied  by  Sir  William 

Blackstone,  who,  misunderstanding   the   ambiguous  word  jti^, 

actually  translates  jura  persoTiarum  and  jura  rerum  the  rights 

of  peraons  and  the  righta  of  things!    It  is  a  strong  presumption 

in  faveur  of  the  distinction,  that  Mr.  Bentham  by  his  unassisted 

invention  arrived  at  it;  for  he  certainly  did  not  dérive  it  from 

the  Boman  law. 

Two  other  Instead  of  this  division,  there  are  many  other  divisions  of 

Serions     ^^  corpus  juris  which  migfU  be  adopted.    I  shall  briefly  advert 

of  the  Car-  to  two  of  theso  possible  divisions,  because  they  may  serve  to 

^^        *    illustrate  that  of  which  I  hâve  been  treating. 
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First  ;  the  head  jus  rerum  might  be  rejected,  and  the  whole  Legt. 
body  of  the  law.divided  into  spécial  codes,  heads,  or  chapters, 
appropriate  to  peculiar  classes  of  persons.  The  inconvenience 
of  this  would  be,  that  the  matter  which  is  common  or  universal 
or  has  no  spécial  relation  to  any  peculiar  class,  must  be  in- 
serted  under  every  head.  In  efifect,  each  of  the  spécial  codes 
would  consist  of  the  whole  of  the  common  matter,  plus  the 
matter  specially  referring  to  the  peculiar  class.  The  répétitions 
of  the  gênerai  matter  would  be  as  numerous  as  the  spécial 
classes  ;  and  consequently  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body  of  law 
would  be  truly  immense.  By  adopting  the  division  into  Jus 
Sérum  and  Jus  Personarum,  the  description  of  the  common 
matter  is  disposed  of  at  once.  No  inconvenience  anses  from 
the  séparation:  each  of  the  particular  codes  is  equally  complète; 
the  facility  to  persons  belonging  to  any  spécial  class,  of  re- 
ferring to  the  whole  of  law  affecting  them,  is  as  great:  the 
only  différence  is,  that  they  must  look  for  it  under  two  heads 
or  chapters  instead  of  one;  which  is  no  increase  of  the  trouble. 
For  example,  an  infant  is  about  to  enter  into  a  contract  :  the 
infant  or  the  person  designing  to  contract  with  him  refers  to 
the  chapter  on  infants  to  find  in  what  manner  the  statut  of  an 
infant  modifies  the  gênerai  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  contracts;  and  if  this  is  not  intelligible  to  him  he  refers  to 
the  title  'Contracts'  in  the  General  Code.  The  opération  is 
analogous  to  the  logical  process  of  laying  a  species  on  a  genus. 
By  adding  the  properties  peculiar  to  the  species,  to  those  com- 
mon to  the  genus,  we  obtain  the  whole  essence  of  the  species, 
or  ail  the  properties  belonging  to  it.  The  gênerai  matter  which 
forms  the  jvs  rerum,  is  related  to  the  matter  of  the  several 
chapters  constituting  the  jura  personarum,  as  the  gênera  of 
logicians  are  related  to  the  species  under  them.  By  the  generic 
name  aU  the  properties  which  are  common  to  ail  the  species 
or  narrower  classes  included  in  the  genus,  are  marked  at  once; 
the  peculiar  properties  of  each  species  are  marked  afterwards 
by  spécifie  names.  So  in  the  jus  rerum,  the  rights  and  duties 
capacities  and  incapacities  common  to  ail  parties,  or  which 
hâve  no  peculiar  référence  to  any  separate  class,  are  described 
once  for  ail  ;  and  the  rights  and  duties  capacities  and  in- 
capacities which  refer  peculiarly  to  classes  of  persons,  are  placed 
ÎQ  codes  or  chapters  respectively  appropriated  to  those  classes. 
In  each  opération  there  is  a  sort  of  classification  or  of  ab- 
straction ;  in  each  the  effects  aie  compréhension  brevity  and 
cleamess. 
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Lect.  Not  to  exaggerate,  however,  the  efiect  of  this  séparation 

of  the  bodj  of  law  into  the  General  Code  and  a  number  of 
spécial  Codes,  in  rendering  the  law  cognoscible,  I  must  observe 
that  a  complète  knowledge  of  any  of  thèse  separate  parts  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  jfUA  rerwm  of  which  they  are  only  a 
modification,  and  requires  therefore  a  knowledge  of  that  immense 
whole  which  it  modifies.  In  the  example  which  I  hâve  abeady 
made  use  of,  that  of  an  infant  entering  into  a  contract,  it  is 
obvions  that  we  mnst  know  the  gênerai  nature  of  contracts, 
and  the  rights  and  duties  annexed  to  them,  to  enable  us  to 
know  in  what  manner  those  rights  and  duties  are  modified  by 
the  peculiar  status  of  an  infant 

A   second   possible   division   is    the   following: — The  jus 

persoTuiTum  might  be  rejected,  and  the  sets  of  spécial  provisions 

relating  peculiarly  to  spécial  classes,  not  coUected  under  appro- 

priate  chapters,  but  appended  to  the  more  gênerai  provisions 

which  they  modify  and  control.     For  example,  under  the  head 

of  husband  and  wife,  we  find  the  provision  specially  affecting 

married  persons,  detached  from  the  description  of  the  right  of 

property  and  the  effects  of  contracts  in  the  General  Code.     But 

the  spécial  chapter  might  be  expunged,  and  the  spécial  matter 

which  it  contains  might  be  appended  to  that  gênerai  description. 

On  this  principle  of  arrangement  the  Code  might  be  as  concise 

as  on  the  esteemed  and  ancient  one  of  the  classical  jurists.    But 

brevity  and  cleamess  in  the  exposition  of  the  gênerai  principles 

would  be  lost;   for  to  every  principle,  ail  the  modifications  it 

receives  from  the  peculiar  position  of  every  particular  class  must 

be  appended  ;  and  the  peculiar  law  of  each  class  being  scattered 

everywhere  through  the  Code,  the  class  could  not  easily  find 

their  own  peculiar  law,  but  must  pick  it  out  bit  by  bit;  not 

finding  it  coUected  to  their  hands. 

The  divi-  The  division  into  jus  personarum  and  jus  rerum  combines  the 

Law  of       advantages  of  both  thèse  adverse  methods.     like  the  one,  it 

^*d"S       enables  ail  classes  to  find  easily  the  law  peculiarly  affecting 

of  Persons   themselves  ;  like  the  other,  it  présents  in  a  connected  séries 

tTeiS**^^    those  principles  of  the  law  which  are  common  to  ail  classes. 

The  dis-  These,  however,  are  not  so  much  the  advantages  which  the 

tinction      division  has  produced  as  those  it  wovld  produce  if  its  principles 

rectty  and   ^^^^  clearly  and  strictly  pursued.     By  the  Roman  lavryers,  as 

consist-       for  example  in  the  Institutes,  the  spécial  law  of  particular  classes 

lowed  out    ^  often  placed  in  the  Law  of  Things  :  and  the  same  in  Black- 

^y}^         stone,  in  the  French  Code,  and  in  almost  ail  the  other  compila- 

authors.        .  •  «  i  ▼▼  \.i  .        %  j 

tions  of  lawyers.     Hence  the  question  has  been  much  agitated, 
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whether  ihe  jus  personarum  of  the  Boman  lawyers  was  properly  Lbct. 
the  law  of  stcUus  (or  the  description  of  the  rights  and  duties,  ^  ^  ^ 
capacities  and  incapacities  constituting  status)  ;  or  meiely  a 
description  of  the  facts  or  events  by  which  statuts  is  invested  or 
divested.  Whether  for  instance,  nnder  rnarri(ige  ail  the  rights 
and  duties  peculiarly  affecting  husbands  and  wives,  were  intended 
to  be  inserted,  or  merely  mamage  itself,  the  incident  by  which 
the  siatus  arises,  with  the  modes  by  which  mamage  may  be 
dissolved.  The  tnith  is  that  the  authors  of  the  distinction  hâve 
net  been  consistent  Sometimes  they  inserted  in  the  jus  person- 
arum  descriptions  of  the  rights  and  duties  composing  the  stattis, 
while  in  other  cases  they  simply  described  the  investing  and 
divesting  facts,  reserving  the  description  of  the  rights  themselves 
for  the  Law  of  Things. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  distinction  not  as  it  would  exist 
if  its  principle  were  steadily  and  consistently  pursued,  but  as  it 
stands  in  ail  existing  bodies  of  law,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
it  with  précision  and  cleamess.  But  if  the  Law  of  Fersons  is 
strictly  the  law  of  status  or  conditions,  that  is,  of  the  classes  of 
conditions  which  for  commodious  exposition  are  kept  ont  of  the 
Law  of  Things,  the  distinction  is  clear.  Sometimes  matter  which 
might  be  placed  in  the  Law  of  Persons,  is  inserted  in  the  Law 
of  Things  for  the  same  purpose,  convenience  of  exposition.  Why 
for  instance  should  not  hdr,  or  execidor,  or  administrator  be  a 
siatusy  as  well  as  husband  and  wife  ?  Sir  Matthew  Haie  actuaUy 
places  in  the  Law  of  Persons  the  relation  of  ancestor  and  heir  ; 
but  by  a  strange  inconsistency  places  the  law  of  executors  and 
administrators  in  the  Law  of  Things.  But  perhaps  it  answers 
better  the  purpose  of  commodious  exposition,  to  append  this  part 
of  the  law  to  the  gênerai  principles  which  it  modifies. 

To  describe,  then,  the  distinction  as  it  exists  in  any  particu- 
lar  body  of  law,  is  to  describe  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
corpus  juris,  and  to  assign  the  reason  why  every  part  of  it  is  in 
that  particular  place.  This  is  not  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  my 
présent  course. 


LECTUEE   XLI. 

STATUS. ERRONEOUS   DEFINITIONS   EXAMINED. 

IN  my  last  Lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  import  of  the      XLl' 
distinction  between  the  Law  of  Persons  and  the  Law  of  Things.    ^^^ 
Endeavouring  to  explain  the  import  of  the  distinction,  I  latîon. 
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I^'T.  Btated  the  meanings  of  the  obscure  and  obscuring  expressions 
-  ^  ^  'jus  peisonarum'  and  'jus  rerum:'  or  (in  the  language  of  the 
classical  Boman  jurists)  '  jus  ad  personas  pertinens,  et  jus  ad  m 
pertinens/  And  I  also  stated  the  import  of  the  distinction,  as  it 
was  conceived  in  gênerai  by  those  who  devised  it:  namely  the  same 
Classical  Jurists  in  their  elementary  or  institutional  treatises. 

Having  explained  the  import  of  the  distinction,  and  cleared 
up  the  tenus  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  I  proceeded  to 
illustrate  its  nature,  by  shewing  its  purposes  and  uses.  I  shewed 
that  the  distinction  is  purely  arbitrary  :  or  that  the  distinction 
was  devised  by  its  authors,  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  and 
exposition  of  the  corpus  juris,  or  entire  body  or  System  of  positive 
law.  I  showed  that  the  arrangements  which  are  built  on  the 
distinction  (or  which  might  be  built  on  the  distinction),  are 
probably  the  most  conmiodious  of  which  the  corpiis  juris  will 
admit  And  I  shortly  contrasted  the  arrangements  which  are 
built  on  this  distinction,  with  certain  possible  arrangements 
founded  on  other  principles. 

The  Law  of  Persons  being  the  Law  of  Stattis,  and  the  Law 
of  Things  being  the  Law  minus  the  Law  of  Statîis,  it  is  dear  that 
the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Persons  and  the  Law  of 
Things,  tums  upon  the  notion  of  Status  or  Condition,  or  upon 
the  notion  of  persan  as  meaning  status  or  condition.  The  sets 
of  rights  or  duties,  capacities  or  incapacities,  which  are  deemed 
staius,  conditions,  or  persons,  are  detached  £rom  the  bulk  of  the 
légal  System,  and  placed  in  a  peculiar  department  styled  the 
Law  of  Persons  :  Or  certain  sets  of  rights,  etc.  are  detached  from 
the  bulk  of  the  légal  System  and  placed  in  that  peculiar  depart- 
ment, and  are  styled  therefore  status,  conditions,  or  persons. 
And  the  bulk  of  the  légal  System,  minus  thèse  status  or  condi- 
tions, is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  '  the  Law  of  Things,*  from 
that  peculiar  department  to  which  conditions  are  banished 

'I  hâve  remarked'  (observes  Savigny,  in  the  treatise  ou 
which  I  commented  the  other  evening),  '  that  the  ideas  of /us  t» 
rem  et  jus  in  personam  (or  dominium  et  obligatio)  are,  in  the 
Roman  Law,  all-pervading  ;  "ûberalkingreifend.'*^  And  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  idea  of  status  :  for  on  the  idea  of 
status  the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Persons  and  the  Law 
of  Things  is  founded.' 

Accordingly,  I  endeavoured  in  my  last  Lecture  to  détermine 

^'  '.  .  .  .  wie  wichtig  und  nberaU-  Dasselbe  Ait  von  Begriff   des  Stator 

einereifend   im   rômischen  Bechte    die  Hier  nun  liegt  die  Untencheiduiig  von 

hocnst   bestimmte   Beeriffé   von   dinff-  Personenrechten  and  Sachenrecliteii  znm 

lichen  Rechten  nnd  Obligationen  sind.  Gronde.'— Savigny,  Font Beruf, etc. f'9^ 
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the  notion  of  statvs.    Or  (rather)  I  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the      I^ot, 

notion  cannot  be  detennined  with  a  close  approach  to  précision  :  ^  ^  > 
that  certain  sets  of  rights  or  duties>  or  capacities  or  incapacities, 
aie,  for  the  sake  of  commodious  arrangement,  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  law,  and  placed  in  a  peculiar  department  :  and  that 
tfO  Ûiose  sets  of  rights,  etc.,  which  for  the  sake  of  arrangement 
and  exposition  it  is  found  convenient  thus  to  detach,  the  name 
of  status  is  applied,  or  is  more  particularlj  applied. 

I  now  will  examine  certain  définitions  of  status,  with  certain  Certain 

définitions  of  the  distinction  founded  on  the  idea  of  status,  which,  a^^tions 

in  my  opinion,  are  thoroughly  erroneous,  and  hâve  engendered  oj  ^^  id©» 

much  of  the  obscurity  wherein  the  idea  and  the  distinction  are  and  of  the 

involved.  ^^d^^ 

According  to  a  définition  of  status,  which  now  (I  think)  is  on  that 

exploded,  but  which  was  formerly  current  with  modem  civilians,  îjf*^^^' 

'  Status  est  qualitas,  cujus  ratione  homines  diverse  jure  utuntur/  perwn- 

'  Exempli  gratia,'  (adds  Heineccius,)  '  alio  jure  utitur  liber  homo  ;  jîJJ'^î^^. 

aho,  servus  ;  alio,  civis  ;  alio,  peregrinus.'®^  First  eno- 

Now  a  given  person  bears  a  given  condition  (or,  in  other  ^^.*  ' 

words,  belongs  to  a  given  class),  by  virtue  of  the  rights  or  duties,  status  an 

the  capacities  or  incapacities,  which  are  pecidiar  to  persons  of  qaaiity 

that  given  kind  or  sort     Those  rights  or  duties,  capacities  or  Q^?^®™ 


incapacities,  are  the  condition  or  status  with  which  the  person 
is  clothed.  They  are  considered  as  forming  a  complex  whole  : 
And,  as  forming  a  complex  whole,  they  are  said  to  constitute  a 
status  which  the  person  occupies,  or  a  condition,  character,  or 
person,  which  the  person  bears. 

But,  according  to  the  définition  which  I  am  now  considering, 
the  rights  or  duties,  capacities  or  incapacities,  are  not  themselves 
the  status  :  but  the  status  is  a  quaUty  which  lies  or  inheres  in 
the  given  person,  and  of  which  the  rights  or  duties,  capacities 
or  incapacities,  are  merely  products  or  conséquences. 

The  définition  (it  is  manifest)  is  merely  a  case  of  the  once 
durent  jargon  about  occuit  qu4dities.  Wherever  phenomena  were 
connected  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  (or  of  customary  ante- 
cedence  and  séquence,  or  customary  coexistence),  it  was  usual  to  im- 
pute the  so-caUed  efTect  (not  to  the  customary  antécédent,  or  to 
the  customary  coexistent),  but  to  an  occuit  quality,  or  occuit  pro- 
perty,  which  was  supposed  to  intervene  in  the  business  of  causation. 

*  'Homo  et  parsona  ^rammatice  sont  pore  homano  :  astpersona  est  homo  cum 

synonyma,  at  jnridioe  différant.     Omnis  statu  suo  consideratiiB.  Qaiitaquestatam 

qnidem  persona  homo  est,  sed  non  omnis  non  habet,  is  nec  est  persona.' — Heinecdi 

aomo  est  persona.    ffomo  est,  qnicnmque  MeeUatûmes,  lib.  i  tit.  8. 
habet  mentem  ratione  prasditam  in  oor- 


civilians). 
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Lect.  For  example  :  In  the  case  of  volition  foUowed  by  action  or 


XLI 


forbeaiance  (which  I  analjsed  in  a  former  lecture),  the  antécédent 
désire  or  aversion,  with  the  conséquent  action  or  forbeaianoe, 
are  really  the  onlj  entities.  But,  this  notwithstanding,  a  certain 
entitj  styled  the  will  (or  a  certain  willing  will),  is  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  désire  or  aversion  which  is  truly  the  cattse 
or  antécédent  of  the  conséquent  action  or  forbearance. 

In  the  case  of  a  condition  or  staivÂ,  the  occult  quality  (if  it 
mean  anything)  is  the  fact  or  event  from  which  the  condition 
anses  :  that  is  to  say ,  through  or  by  which,  or  ratione  cujus,  the 
psurty  bears  the  rights,  or  is  subject  to  the  duties,  of  which  the 
condition  is  composed.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  correlat- 
ing  conditions  which  are  borne  by  husband  and  wife,  the  oocult 
quality  (if  it  mean  anything)  is  the  fact  of  the  marriage  :  For 
through  or  in  conséquence  of  the  marriage  (or  rcUione  gvs)  the 
parties  to  the  marriage  contract  '  diverso  fure  tUuntur  ;*  -thai  is 
to  say,  they  are  clothed  with  the  rights  and  capacities,  and 
subjected  to  the  duties  and  incapacities,  which  distinguish 
husbands  and  wives  from  persons  of  other  classes,  or  which 
constitute  the  statvs  or  conditions  borne  by  husbands  and  wives. 

But,  not  content  with  this  homely  account  of  the  matter, 
the  scholastic  jurists  imagined  a  fictitious  entity  intervening 
between  the  condition  and  the  fact  engendering  the  condition  : 
'  qucditm  ratione  eujus  honvo  diverso  jure  tUitur:'  an  occult 
quality  inhering  in  the  given  person,  by  virtue  whereof  he  is 
clothed  with  distinguishii^  rights,  or  ia  subjected  to  distinguish- 
ing  duties.  And  to  this  fictitious  entity  (and  not  to  those  rights 
or  duties,  or  to  the  fact  which  begets  them),  thèse  scholastic 
junsts  gave  the  name  of  stcUîis. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  définition  which  I  am  now  considering, 
I  will  remark  that  the  qwalUas  in  question  (assuming  its  exist- 
ence), will  not  distinguish  a  status  or  condition  from  another  set 
or  collection  of  rights  or  duties.  If  the  rights  or  duties  which 
constitute  a  status  or  condition  spiing  from  an  occult  quality 
lying  in  the  person  who  bears  it,  every  right  or  duty  must  spring 
from  a  similar  quality  in  the  person  who  is  clothed  with  tlie 
right,  or  on  whom  the  duty  is  incumbent  For  example  :  An 
estate  in  fee-simple,  or  an  estate  for  life  or  years,  is  not  the  effect 
or  conséquence  of  the  descent  from  the  deceased  ancestor,  or  of 
the  conveyance  or  démise.  It  is  clearly  the  effect  or  conséquence 
of  a  certain  occult  quality  which  lies  in  the  tenant  in  fee  or  the 
tenant  for  life  or  years.  It  springs  from  an  estate-in-fee-giving 
quality,  or  an  estate-for-life  or  an  estate-for-years-giving  quality, 
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which  résides  in  the  party  who  is  clothed  with  the  right  or 
interest  As  (in  the  scholastic  philosophy)  a  house  was  bumt 
by  fire,  or  a  block  split  by  a  wedge,  through  a  certain  house- 
buming  quality,  or  a  certain  block-splitting  quality,  which  in- 
hered  in  the  fire  or  the  wedge.  It  is  pertinently  asked  by 
Thibaut,  who,  with  his  usnal  perspicacity,  detects  the  absnrdity 
of  the  définition,  wherein  the  inlying  quality  of  a  husband  or 
goardian  can  consist,  unless  it  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  marriage, 
or  in  the  acceptance  by  the  guardian  of  the  proffered  wardship?^^ 
And  if  the  marriage  or  acceptance  constitute  an  occult  quality 
inhering  or  lying  in  the  husband  or  guardian,  must  not  a  similar 
quahty  réside  in  every  party,  who,  by  a  contract,  or  by  any 
other  fact,  acquires  any  right,  or  is  subjected  to  any  duty. 

The  supposition  that  a  stattbs  is  a  quality  inhering  in  the 
party  who  bears  it,  has  every  fault  which  can  possibly  belong 
to  a  figment  The  supposed  quality  is  merely  fictitious.  And, 
admitting  the  fiction,  it  will  not  serve  to  characterise  the  object, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  which,  the  fictitious  quality 
was  devised. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bentham  (who  has  cleared  the  moral 
sciences  from  loads  of  the  like  rubbish)  adopts  this  occult 
quality  under  a  différent  name.  In  the  chapter  in  the  Traités 
de  Législation,  which  treats  of  Étais  (or  of  status  or  conditions), 
he  defines  a  status  thus  :  *  Un  état  domestique  ou  civil  n'est 
gu*une  hase  idéale,  autour  de  laquelle  se  rangent  des  droits  et  des 
devoirs,  et  quelquefois  des  incapacités.'^ 

Now  this  base  idéale  (which  is  distinct  from  the  rights  or 
duties  constitiiting  the  condition,  and  also  from  the  fact  or  event 
by  which  the  condition  is  engendered)  is  clearly  the  fictitious 
quality  (expressed  in  another  shape)  which,  according  to  the 
scholastic  jurists,  forms  the  status. 

Ând  the  error  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Bentham 
in  the  next  sentence  but  one,  tells  us,  with  perfect  correctness, 
that  *  connaître  un  état,  c'est  connaître  séparément  les  droits  et 
les  devoirs  qui  y  sont  réunis  :'  implying  that  a  status  or  condition 
is  nothing  fictitious  or  idéal,  but  a  lot  of  rights  or  duties  marked 

^^  Ber  Begriff  vom  Statu  (sensu  strie-  anheischig  mâche,  ein  Mandat  zu  iiber- 
^  ist  M  YBg,  dass  er  idlen  Unterschied  nehmen  f  als  wenn  ich  erklare,  ein  Erb- 
^^^^enjwperaonarumimd  rerum  auf-  schaft  haben  zu  woUen  u.  s.  w.  ? — Thi- 
^ebt  WodurchetUstehtdUQualiUUtdoês  baut,  Verguche,  vol.  ii  p.  19. 
jmand  Tutor,  MagistrcU,  oder  Ehmann  "  ÉUU  :  A  collective  name  for  the  ao- 
ût '  Doch  durch  nichta  anders,  als  da-  tuai  and  possible  rights  and  oblisationa 
dprch,  dass  er  die  Wiirde  nnd  Tntel  iiber-  of  some  given  person,  and  for  sucn  inca- 
ninunt,  und  die  Ehe  schliesst.  Ist  diess  padties  and  exemptions  as  he  may  lie 
fflehp  in  der  Person  lieeende  Qualitat,  under  or  enjoy. — Marginal  Note  in  Ben- 
ais  wenn  ich  mich  durch  einen  Vertrag  thanit  Traités,  etc.  yoL  i.  p.  294. 
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Lbct.      by  a  collective  name,  and  bound  by  that  name  înto  a  complex 
—, — '    aggregate. 


I  will  briefly  remark,  before  I  proceed  to  the  next  tiopic, 
that  the  status  consista  of  the  pecidiar  rights  or  diities  (or  the 
peculiar  capcLcities  or  incapcuAties),  and  not  of  the  fact  or  eotfnJt 
which  is  mediately  or  immediately  their  légal  cause  or  antécédent. 
For  example:  The  peculiar  rights  and  duties  of  husband  and 
wif e,  and  not  the  marriage  from  which  they  arise,  constitute  the 
correlating  conditions  borne  by  the  two  parties. 

The  absurd  définitions  of  status  which  I  hâve  examinecl, 
probably  arose  from  neglect  of  the  very  obvions  truth  which 
I  now  hâve  suggested. 

Through  an  ellipsis  (or  an  abridged  form  of  expression)  we 
ascribe  the  rights  or  duties  which  constitute  a  staivs  (not  to  the 
fact  or  event  which  engendered  the  status,  but)  to  the  very  statm 
of  which  they  are  constituent  éléments.  We  talk,  for  example, 
of  an  action  ex  statu,  or  of  a  right  of  action  founded  on  a  status; 
meaning  in  truth  (if  we  speak  with  a  determinate  meaning)  a 
right  of  action  arising  from  the  fact  by  which  the  status  was 
b^otten.  For  the  right  of  action  being  parcel  of  the  status,  is 
not  the  légal  conséquence  of  the  status  itself,  but  (with  the  rest 
of  the  statut  of  which  it  is  parcel)  is  the  légal  conséquence  of 
the  fact  from  which  the  status  arises. 

The  authors,  therefore,  of  the  absurd  définitions  in  question 
naturally  reasoned  thus  :  *  The  fact  or  event  from  which  a  staim 
arises,  is  not  the  status  itself.  Nor  is  status,  conditio,  or  persana, 
a  collective  name  for  an  aggregate  of  rights  or  duties  :  inasmuch 
as  rights  or  duties  are  styled  "  ex  statu,"  or  are  said  to  be  con- 
séquences of  statut.  Gonsequently,  there  must  be  a  tertium  quid 
(distinct  from  the  fact,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  from  the  rights  or 
duties,  on  the  other),  of  which  those  rights  or  duties  are  products 
or  effects.  But  what  is  that  tertiwm  quid  î  Why,  clearly,  an 
occult  quality  lying  or  inhering  in  the  person  by  whom  the  statvji 
or  person  is  said  to  be  borne  or  sustained.' 

I  will  also  remark,  before  I  proceed  to  the  next  topic,  that 
the  rights  or  duties  which  are  constituted  éléments  of  a  status, 
are  of  two  kinds.  1**.  Those  which  arise  solely  from  the  veiy 
fact  or  event  by  which  the  party  was  invested  with  the  condition. 
2^  Those  which  arise  &om  the  fact  or  event  coupled  with 
another  and  a  subordinate  fact  or  event.  For  example:  The 
right  of  the  husband  or  wife  to  the  consortiuTin  or  company  of 
the  other  (either  against  the  other,  or  against  third  persons  or 
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strangers),  is  a  right  which  arises  solely  &om  the  mère  fact  of     Lbot, 
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the  marriage.  But  a  right  or  interest  of  either  in  goods  or  land 
acquired  by  the  other,  is  the  joint  resnlt  of  the  causa  or  fact  by 
which  the  goods  or  land  were  acquired,  and  of  the  marriage 
itself.  From  that  acquisitive  fact,  the  right  of  the  husband  or 
wife  in  the  goods  or  land  arises  :  By  virtue  of  the  marriage, 
that  right  or  interest  is  so  modified,  that  a  right  or  interest  in 
the  same  subject  accrues  to  the  other  of  the  two  parties. 

Sights  or  duties  which  arise  solely  from  the  fact  ehgendering 
the  condition,  are  said  to  arise  ex  statu  immediaU,  Those  which 
arise  &om  the  fact  engendering  the  condition  coupled  with 
another  and  subordinate  fact,  are  said  to  arise  ex  statu  mediaU. 
The  ktter  are  also  said  to  arise  &om  those  capacities  or  abUities 
which  are  immédiate  conséquences  of  the  fact  engendering  the 
condition.  For  without  the  intervention  of  the  particular  and 
subordinate  fact,  the  fact  engendering  the  condition  does  not 
engender  the  particular  right  or  duty  :  It  merely  engenders  a 
capacity  or  ability  to  take  or  incur  a  right  or  duty  of  the  kind, 
in  case  a  particular  or  subordinate  fact  of  the  kind  shall  happen 
to  intervene.  For  example  :  By  the  marriage,  the  husband 
(accoiding  to  the  law  of  England)  is  dothed  with  a  eapacUy  or 
àbUity  to  acquire  choses  in  action  belonging  to  the  wife.  But, 
in  oïder  that  he  may  really  acqtdre,  in  pursuance  of  that  capacity 
or  ability,  two  particular  facts,  subordinate  to  the  fact  of  the 
marriage,  must  necessarily  intervene:  namely,  the  acquisition 
by  the  wife  of  a  cJiose  in  action,  and  the  réduction  into  possession 
by  the  husband  of  that  same  chose  in  action, 

Bights  which  arise  solely  from  the  fact  engendering  a  con- 
dition (or  rights  which  arise  ex  statu  immediaU),  are  closely 
analogous  (as  I  shall  shew  in  my  next  lecture)  to  the  rights 
which  are  styled  by  Blackstone  '  absolute  rights,'  and  which  are 
styled  commonly  '  natu/ral  or  innate  rights.' 

The  only  différence  between  them  is  this  :  The  former  are 
rights  which  arise  solely  fix>m  the  fact  engendering  a  condition  : 
the  latter  are  rights  which  arise  solely  from  the  fact  of  the  party 
who  bears  them  being  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  By 
some  writers,  accordingly,  absolute  rights,  or  natural  or  inncUe 
rights,  are  styled,  aptly  enough,  '  rights  arising  sine  spedali  tUvlo! 
The  only  objection  to  the  phrase  is  this  :  that  it  appUes  to  rights 
arising  ex  staiu  immediaU,  as  well  as  to  those  more  gênerai  (and, 
indeed,  universal)  rights,  which  are  styled  noUural  or  inbom. 

Âccording  to  the  définition  of  a  stattts  which  I  now  hâve  Second 
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liBOT.  examined,  a  daius  is  an  occult  qualUy  inhering  in  the  person  who 
.  ^  .  bears  it  :  Or  it  is  an  idéal  hasts  on  which  the  rights  or  duties, 
définition:  capacities  or  incapacities,  really  constituting  the  siaivs,  rest  or 

'Conse- 

onenoes  of  repose. 

the  same  In  the  chapter  in  the  Traités  de  Législation,  which  treats  of 

tiye  fact'  Éta^  (or  of  status  or  conditions)^  there  is  the  following  passage  : 
(Ben-  Having  said  very  truly,  that  '  connaître  un  état,  c'est  con- 

naître sûrement  les  droits  et  les  devoirs  qui  y  sont  réunis/ 
Bentham  goes  on  to  ask,  '  mais  quel  est  le  principe  d'union  qui 
les  ressemble,  pour  en  faire  la  chose  factice  qu'on  appelle  un  état 
ou  une  condition  V  And  to  the  question  which  he  thus  suggests, 
he  gives  the  following  answer  :  '  Cest  l'identité  de  l'événement 
investitif,  par  rapport  à  la  possession  de  cet  étai! 

It  may  (I  think)  be  inferred  from  this  answer,  that,  in  Ben- 
tham's  opinion,  the  following  are  the  te^,  or  distinguishing 
marks,  of  a  statvs,  condition,  or  person. 

1.  A  status  is  a  ^^  or  collection  of  variotis  rights  or  duties, 
or  of  varions  capacities  or  incapacities  to  take  or  incur  rights  or 
duties.  2.  The  rights  or  duties  which  are  its  constituent 
éléments,  are  légal  effects  or  conséquences  of  one  investitive  fact, 
of  one  title  or  mode  of  acquisition,  or  (in  the  usual  language  of 
the  Boman  lawyers)  of  one  causa  or  antécédent.  It  is  the  fact 
of  their  springing  from  a  jcommon  source,  or  the  fact  of  their 
arising  in  common  from  one  antécédent  or  catisa,  which  makes 
them  the  collective  whole,  or  the  complex  aggregate,  styled  a 
staltis  or  condition. 

Now  it  certainly  is  true,  that  a  statvs  is  a  se^  or  collection  of 
variovs  rights  or  duties.  And  it  certainly  is  also  true,  that  the 
rights  or  duties  which  are  its  constituent  déments,  are  légal 
effects  or  conséquences,  mediately  or  immediately,  of  one  and 
the  same  title  or  investitive  fact  or  event.  The  status,  for 
example,  of  husband  or  wife,  is  a  set  or  collection  of  vaiious 
rights  and  duties,  and  varions  capacities  and  incapacities  :  AU 
which  rights  and  duties,  capacities  and  incapacities  aiise  from 
the  status,  médiate  or  immédiate:  that  is  to  say,  they  aiise, 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  the  one  fact  of  the  marriage,  or 
from  the  on^  title  or  causa  by  which  the  status  is  engendered. 

But  though  thèse  two  properties  belong  to  every  status,  they 
are  not  teds  or  characters  of  a  status,  or  will  not  distinguish  staitts 
or  conditions  from  those  rights  and  duties  which  are  matter  for 
the  Law  of  Things. 

For,  first,  thèse  properties  belong  to  every  of  the  aggregates 
which  are  styled  by  modem  civilians  universitates  juris  :  that  is 
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to  say,  complex  sets  or  collections  of  rights  or  duties.     And      Leit. 


though  every  status  (which  is  not  purely  burthensome)  may  be 
deemed  a  universiUas  juris,  there  are  many  of  thèse  universities 
which  are  not  esteemed  staius  ;  but  are  always  inserted  (and,  I 
think,  properly)  in  that  gênerai  department  of  the  law  which  is 
styled  the  Law  of  Things. 

The  aggregate^  for  example,  of  the  rights  and  duties  which 
passes  by  testament  or  intestacy  to  the  gênerai  représentative  of 
a  deceased  person,  has  never  been  deemed  a  statibs  or  condition, 
but  has  always  been  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  bulk 
of  the  légal  system.  In  the  institutional  writings  of  the  fioman 
lawyers,  in  the  French  and  Prussian  codes,  and  in  every  system- 
atic  code  (or  every  systematic  exposition  of  a  cor^pus  juris)  of 
which  I  hâve  any  knowledge,  the  rights  and  duties  of  heirs  (or 
of  universal  successors  to  deceased  persons)  are  placed  in  the 
jus  rerum  and  not  in  the  jtts  personarum.  And  by  our  own 
Haie  and  Blackstone  (the  only  systematic  expositors  of  our  own 
corpus  juris),  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  exécuter  and  adminis- 
trator  (who  are  properly  the  hœres  testainerUarius  and  the  hceres 
legUimus  of  the  Boman  Law)  are  inserted  in  the  gênerai  depart- 
ment which  they  style  the  righis  of  things,  and  not  in  the 
spécial  and  exceptional  department  which  they  style  the  rights 
of  persons.  By  Haie,  indeed,  in  his  analysis  of  the  law,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  heir  (who,  in  some  respects,  though  not 
in  ail,  is  successor  universalis)  are  placed,  inconsistently  enough, 
in  the  Law  of  Persons,  as  well  as  in  the  Law  of  Things. 

Now  the  aggregate  of  rights  and  duties,  which  devolves  by 
testament  or  intestacy  to  the  gênerai  représentative  of  a  deceased 
person,  has  both  the  properties  (although  it  never  is  deemed  a 
stéUns  or  condition)  by  which,  in  Bentham's  opinion,  a  statics  or 
condition  is  characterised.  For  it  is  a  se^  or  collection  of  varions 
rights  and  duties  (and  a  set  or  collection  extremely  complex  or 
composite).  And  the  rights  and  duties  which  are  its  constituent 
éléments,  aie  conséquences,  mediately  and  immediately,  of  ane 
and  the  same  title  :  namely,  of  the  testament,  and  the  aCceptance  of 
the  héritage  by  the  testamentary  heir  or  représentative  ;  or  of  the 
complex  title,  or  complex  mode  of  acquisition,  by  which  the  hérit- 
age, in  the  case  of  intestacy,  passes  to  the  legitimate  successor. 

And,  secondly,  the  two  properties,  which,  in  Mr.  Bentham's 
opinion,  characterise  a  status  or  condition,  are  not  even  peculiar 
to  those  aggregates  of  rights  and  duties  which  are  styled  by 
modem  civilians  timversitates  juris.  They  are  f ound  in  most 
or  many  of  those  numerous  rights  or  duties,  which,  as  contra- 
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distinguished  to  wiiversities  of  rights  and  duties,  are  deemed 
partvmlar  or  singiUar,  For,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  the  différ- 
ence between  a  nniversîty  or  complex  aggregate  of  rights  or 
duties,  and  a  right  or  duty  deemed  particidar  or  singular,  is  not 
a  différence  which  can  be  described  precisely,  but  is  one  of  the 
vagae  différences  which  are  styled  différences  of  degree, 

Most  rights  and  duties  are  not  in  strictness  singular,  but 
are  complexions  or  aggregates  of  elementary  rights  and  duties. 
And  the  différence  between  a  right  or  duty  deemed  singvlar, 
and  a  so-called  university  of  rights  and  duties,  merely  lies  in 
this  :  that  the  former  is  a  less  complex,  and  the  latter  a  more 
complex  lot. 

Take,  for  example,  a  right,  always  esteemed  singvlar,  which 
is  not  the  most  complex  of  rights  of  that  description  :  namelj, 
the  right  of  dominion  or  property  in  a  specifically  determined 
thing  :  as,  a  horse,  a  slave,  a  garment,  a  house,  a  field,  or  what 
not.  It  is  manifest  that  the  right,  though  deemed  singular,  is 
truly  a  collection  or  aggregate  of  rights  of  which  an  adéquate 
description  would  occupy  a  bulky  volume.  It  consists,  for 
example,  of  the  right  of  exclusive  user  or  possession;  of  the 
right  of  disposing  or  aliening  totally  or  partially  ;  of  rights  of 
vindication,  and  other  rights  of  action,  in  the  event  of  a  distorb- 
ance  of  any  of  those  primary  rights  :  Each  of  which  rights,  con- 
stituting  the  right  of  dominion,  may  itself  be  resolved  into  other 
rights  which  are  less  complex  or  composite. 

Suppose  that  the  thing,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  right  of 
dominion,  is  also  pledged  or  mortgaged,  and  you  get  at  a  right 
in  the  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  which  is  more  complex  still.  For 
each  bas  jvs  in  rem,  not  less  complex  than  the  simple  right  of 
dominion,  coupled  with  rights  in  personam  availing  against  the 
other.  And  yet  this  intricate  right  of  the  mortgagor  or  mort- 
gagee, is  deemed  a  singtdar  or  particvlar  right,  and  not  a 
universfUy  of  rights, 

The  two  properties  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Bentham,  charac- 
terise  a  daius  or  condition,  are  therefore  found  in  most  of  the 
rights  which  are  deemed  singular  or  particular  ;  and  which,  in 
every  code,  and  by  every  private  expositor  of  a  corpus  jiiris,  are 
placed  in  the  gênerai  department  styled  the  Law  of  Things.  In 
the  case  of  every  right  deemed  particular  or  singular  (excepting 
the  elementary  rights,  which,  in  the  last  resuit,  are  the  constitu- 
ents  of  ail  others),  the  right,  in  truth,  is  not  particular  or  singular, 
but  like  a  stattis  or  condition,  is  a  collection  of  varions  rights  : 
which  varions  rights,  like  the  rights  and  duties  that  are  con- 
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stituent  éléments  of  a  condition,  are  conséquences,  mediately  or      Lect. 
immediately,  of  (mt  title  or  antécédent. 

I  bave  remarked  above,  that  the  rights  or  duties  which  are  Third  ezro- 
constituent  éléments,  of  a  siattis,  are  commonly  divisible  into  ni^^. 
two  kinds  :  Ist,  those  which  arise  immediately  or  directly  from  suuus  cou- 
the  paramoont  and  more  gênerai  title  which  engenders  the  stattts  :  the  divisi^ 
2ndly,  those  which  arise  mediately  from  that  paramount  and  J^î^y  of 
more  gênerai  title,  through  subordinate  and  more  spécial  titles.     tion  of 

And,  at  the  first  glance,  I  imagined  that  tins   was  the  ?*^i*®?"? 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  status  or  '  condition.     But  I  am  not  those  ans- 
sure,  that  every  set  of  rights  or  duties,  deemed  a  statvs  or  con-  ^f^ïj*^' 
dition,  is  divisible  in  that  manner.     And  I  am  quite  sure,  that  from  the 
universities  of  rights  and  duties  not  deemed  conditions,  with  e™^jg 
sets  of   rights    or  duties  deemed    particular  or  singular,  are  theaggre- 
divisible  in  that  manner:  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  rights  or  ^qm^ 
duties  composing  the  aggregate  or  set,  arise  immediately  from  a  arisiiig 
paramount  and  more  gênerai  title  by  which  the  aggregate  or  set  ^om  thi[ 
is  itself  engendered:  whilst  others  arise  mediately  from  that  ^«» 
paramount  and  more  gênerai  title,  through  subordinate  and  more  spec^ 
spécial  titles.  ^^^ 

For  example:  Ail  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  English 
executor  (who,  as  universal  successor,  bas  properly  juris  unir 
versUas)  arise  in  a  certain  sensé,  from  one  complex  title  :  namely, 
the  will  and  probate.  But  some  of  bis  rights  and  duties  arise 
immediately  and  directly  from  that  bis  paramount  and  more 
gênerai  title  :  whilst  others  are  not  engendered  by  that  para- 
mount and  more  gênerai  title  without  the  intervention  of 
secondary  and  more  spécial  titles.  Such,  for  example,  are 
rights  arising  from  a  contract  into  which  the  executor  may 
enter,  touching  the  efifects  of  the  testator  ;  or  a  right  of  action 
arising  from  an  injury  done  to  him  in  bis  character  of  executor, 
and  not  arising  from  an  injury  done  to  the  deceased. 

And  the  rights  which  are  constituent  éléments  of  the  right 
of  dominion  or  property  (always  deemed  a  singular  or  particular 
right)  are  divisible  in  the  same  manner.  Some  arise  from  the 
conveyance  (or  from  the  other  title  by  which  the  dominion  is 
acquired),  immediately  or  dbrectly.  But  others  arise  from  the 
title  by  which  the  dominion  is  acquired,  through  the  intervention 
of  a  secondary  or  more  spécial  title.  For  example  :  The  right 
of  dominion  comprises  (amongst  niunerous  other  rights)  a  right 
of  vindication  :  that  is  to  say,  of  restoration  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  dominion,  if  the  exercise  be  prevented  by  éviction. 
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or  hindered  by  any  disturbance.  But  before  the  right  of  vindi- 
cation  can  completely  accrue  to  the  dominus,  he  must  be  evicted 
£rom  the  possession,  or  otherwise  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment 

A  person  clothed  with  a  condition,  or  bearing  a  person  or 
character,  has  jus  in  rem  (or  a  right  availing  against  the  world 
at  large)  in  the  complexion  or  aggregate  of  the  rights  which  are 
constituent  éléments  of  the  status. 

At  first  I  imagined  that  this  might  distinguish  a  status,  fiom 
the  set  of  rights  or  duties  which  are  not  statvs.  But,  for  varions 
conclusive  reasons,  I  am  convinced  that  this  jus  in  rem  over  the 
status  itself  is  not  a  character  or  distinguishing  mark  by  which 
we  can  détermine  what  a  status  is. 

The  jus  in  rem  over  the  aggregate  of  the  rights  which  are 
constituent  éléments  of  a  status,  is  therefore  not  a  character,  or 
a  distinguishing  mark  by  which  we  can  distinguish  status  or 
conditions  from  the  sets  of  rights  or  duties  which  are  not  daius 
or  conditions. 

For,  Ist,  in  purely  onerous  conditions,  the  mark  is  not  to  be 
found  :  a  right  to  a  burthen,  or  to  vindicate  the  enjoyment  of  a 
burthen.  being  an  abaurdity. 

And  2ndly,  the  mark  ts  to  be  found  in  universities  of  rights, 
which  hâve  never  been  deemed  conditions  or  status,  but  hâve 
been  placed  by  common  consent  in  the  Law  of  Things.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  universities  or  complex  aggregates  of  rights 
which  réside  in  the  universal  successors  to  testators  and  intestates. 

Srdly,  I  almost  incline  to  think  that  the  same  mark  may  be 
found  in  many  of  the  sets  of  rights  which  are  deemed  singular 
or  particular.  £.g.  Right  of  dominion  would  seem  to  import  a 
right  in  the  set  or  collection  of  rights  into  which  dominion  may 
be  analysed.  When  the  owner  vindicates  his  possession  he 
reinstates  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  separate  rights. 
And  what  more  is  done  by  an  action  ex  statu,  or  by  any  other 
action  founded  on  a  juris  tmiversitas  ? 

But  to  this  considération  I  must  revert  hereafber,  and  will 
not  pursue  it  hère. 


Thibant's 
définition 
otsUxtua 
criticised. 


In  an  excellent  treatise  on  Jus  personarum  et  rerum,  which 
occurs  in  his  *  Versuche,'  or  Essays,  Thibaut  of  Heidelberg  states 
the  import  of  the  distinction  in  the  foUowing  manner.®* 

He  says  that  the  department  of  the  corpus  juris  which  is 
styled  jus  personarum,  is  concemed  with  the  differefnees  between 
persans  :  whilst  that  department  of  the   corpus  juris  which  is 

•  Thibaut,  Ver8tu:?ie,  etc  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6,  7,  9,  21. 
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styled  jfUA  rerum,  is  concemed  with  ail  other  matters  about  which      Leot. 
law  is  conversant,  and  more  especially  about  things  incorporeal,  v 

or  about  rights  and  duties.  This  account  of  the  distinction 
accords  exactly  or  nearly  with  that  account  of  it  which  I  gave 
in  my  last  lecture. 

But,  I  think,  it  will  not  enable  us  to  détermine  with  pré- 
cision, the  subject  or  matter  of  the  law  of  persons. 

When  he  says  that  this  department  is  concemed  with  the 
différences  between  persons,  he  means  by  the  term  'persons,' 
homineSy  or  human  beings,  or  he  means  statiis  or  conditions.  If 
he  means  status  or  conditions,  he  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Law 
of  Persons  is  concemed  with  différences  between  persons  :  for 
it  is  concemed  with  describing  and  distinguishing  the  varions 
stcUtts  or  conditions.  But  this  leaves  the  main  difficulty 
untouched.  For  why  are  the  sets  of  rights  and  duties,  which 
are  detached  &om  the  bulk  of  the  légal  System  and  styled  stcUtis 
or  conditions,  so  detached  in  préférence  to  others  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  common  mark  which  severs  the  so-called 
status  from  the  sets  of  rights  or  duties  which  hâve  not  been 
treated  as  such  ? 

And  if  he  means  by  persons,  homines  or  human  beings,  the 
same  difficulty  présents  itself  in  a  somewhat  différent  form.  It 
is  manifest  that  those  différences  bettoeen  persons,  which  occur  in 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  (or  those  classes  of  persons  which 
occur  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence),  are  entirely  founded  on 
différences  between  the  rights  and  duties,  with  and  to  which 
persons,  as  meaning  men,  are  invested  and  subjected  :  or,  what 
cornes  to  the  same  thing,  théy  are  founded  on  those  différences 
between  the  facts  and  circumstances  touching  or  conceming 
persons,  which  make  it  necessary  to  détermine  differently  certain 
of  their  rights  and  duties.  Whence,  for  example,  the  dass  of 
infants,  or  the  différence  between  infants  and  other  classes  of 
persons  ?  Why,  clearly  fix)m  the  rights,  duties,  and  incapacities, 
which  are  peculiar  to  infants  :  or,  what  comes  to  exactly  the 
same  thing,  &om  that  youth  and  inexpérience,  incident  to 
infancy,  which  rendors  it  necessary  to  arm  and  protect  infants 
with  those  peculiar  rights,  duties,  and  incapacities. 

This  is  admitted  by  Thibaut  himself  :  who  says,  '  The  Law 
of  Persons  is  concemed  with  différences  between  persons  :  not, 
however,  absolutely  ;  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  différences  between 
persons  influence  their  rights  and  duties.' 

Now,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  there  is  no  right 
lesiding  in  several  persons,  and  no  duty  incumbent  upon  several 
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LsoT.  persons,  which  might  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  class  of  persons. 
Every  right  or  duty  (excepting  a  right  or  duty  peculiar  to  a 
specifically  determined  individual)  might  détermine  the  persons 
clothed  with  it,  or  the  persons  subject  to  it,  to  a  kind  or  sort 
Insomuch  that  the  possible  classes  of  persons  are  as  nmnerous 
as  the  possible  différences  between  rights  and  duties. 

Why,  then,  are  only  certain  classes  of  persons  made  the 
subjects  of  the  Law  of  Persons  ?  Or  (what  is  the  same  ques- 
tion put  in  another  form),  why  are  certain  sets  of  rights  and 
duties  inserted  in  the  Law  of  Conditions,  whilst  others  are  not 
deemed  conditions,  and  are  not  detached  from  the  bulk  of  the 
légal  System  ? 

Thibaut  may  probably  mean,  that  the  Law  of  Persons  is  not 
concemed  properly  with  status  or  conditions,  but  only  with  the 
titles  or  facts  by  which  staJtv;&  or  conditions  are  invested  and 
divested  :  the  description  of  statvz  or  conditions,  or  of  the  rights 
or  duties  which  are  their  constituent  éléments,  being  remitted 
to  the  Law  of  Things.  This  question,  on  which  I  touched  in 
my  last  Lecture,  I  shall  examine  in  my  next 


Notes. 

For  Savigny's  conception  of  the  order  or  method  which  is  observed 
by  Gaius  and  Justinian  in  treating  the  Law  of  Things,  see  Vom  Benif, 
de,  p.  66. 

Vermogentrechi  :  i,e,  jw  facuUatum  ; 

the  law  of  rights  and  duties  ;  or 
the  law  of  things  incorpoieaL 


The  law  of  '  dingliche  The  law  of  *  Obligationen,' 

Kechte/      dominiaf  or  jura  in  personam, 

jura  in  rem^  or  jura 
realia. 

The  two  passages  in  his  Fom  Beruf,  de  pp.  98  and  66,  are  an- 
fortunately  the  only  parts  of  his  works  in  which  Savigny  has  întîmated 
his  opinion  conceming  the  method  of  the  Institutes.^ — See  afl/^i 
p.  696. 

The  légal  relations®^  between  private  persons,  apart  from  the 

^  Thèse  lectures  were  written  before  •!  The  extract  hère  made  appcais  to 

the  publication  by  Savigny  of  his  *  Sys-  haye  been  intended  by  the  author  ntber 

tem  des  heuti^n  rômischen  Rechts,'  in  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in  Falcki 

which  this  subject  is  discussed.     See  vol.  than  an  expression  of  his  own  viewa— 

i.  §69,  p.  398.  R.C. 
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political  sanctions  by  which  those  relations  are  maintained,  is  the      Lbot. 
subject  matter  of  Civil  Law.  XLI 


Civil  Law. 


I 

Law  relating  To  things  To  obligatiouB. 

to  persona.  (jus  in  re), 

The  considération  of  thèse  branches  of  Civil  Law,  should  be  pre- 
ceded  bj  a  review  of  the  varions  Status  or  Conditions  :  Le.  of  the 
différent  capaâties  of  différent  members  of  the  society  j  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  varying  clusters  of  rights  and  obligations  of  which  they 
are  severally  susceptible, 

Âmongst  the  ancients  the  distinctions  between  the  varions  condi- 
tions were  mnch  broader  than  amongst  the  modems;  with  whom 
abnost  every  légal  incapacity  is  founded  upon  a  corresponding 
physical  one. 

Of  the  varions  conditions  or  status,  some  are  the  créatures  of 
govemment  ;  others  would  exist  without  govemment  ;  although  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  which  they  severally  consist  would  in  that 
case  be  merely  moral. 

Thèse  varions  conditions  constitute  the  subject -matter  of  the 
law  which  relates  to  persons;  although  it  is  more  especially  con- 
versant with  domestic  or  quasi-domestic  conditions. — Marginal  Note 
in  Fdck,  p.  47,  §  27.  

Das  Personen-Kecht  soU  von  den  Yerschiedenheiten  der  Personen 
handeln;  aber  natûrlich  nicht  unbedingt,  sondem  nur  sofem,  als 
diess  anf  die  Yerschiedenheit  der  Eechte  und  Yerbindlichkeiten  £in- 
floss  hat.  Das  Sachenrecht  soll  von  Sachen  handeln,  und  muss  wieder 
in  zwei  Theile,  Lehre  von  den  kôrperlichen,  und  Lehre  von  den  un- 
kôrperlichen  Sachen,  zerfallen.  Zu  dem  letzen  Theil  gehort  die  ganze 
Materie  von  den  Eechten  und  Yerbindlichkeiten,  weil  dièse  Arten 
der  unkôrperlichen  Sachen  sind.  Das  Personen-Eecht  soll  sich  also 
mit  allen  dem  Juristen  wichtigen  Yerschiedenheiten  der  Personen, 
welche  keine  Bechte  und  Yerbindlichkeiten  sind,  beschaftigen  ;  das 
Sachenrecht  mit  Sachen,  und  besonders  mit  der  Einen  Art  derselben, 
den  Sechten  und  Yerbindlichkeiten. — Thibaut,  Versuche  iiber  einzelne 
Theile  der  Théorie  des  Bechts,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
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STATUS  FURTHER  CONSIDERED. 


Ix  the  Lecture  before  the  last,  I  explained  or  suggested  the      Leot. 
import  of  the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Persons  and  the    . 
Law  of  Things  :  Meaning  by  *  the  law  of  persons,'  the  law  of 
ftcUus  or  conditions,  or  the  law  of  persons  as  denoting  status  or 
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conditions  :  And  meaning  by  *  the  law  of  things/  the  bulk  or 
mass  of  the  corpus  juris  as  abstracted  from  status  or  conditions, 
or  tJie  Law  minus  the  law  of  status. 

That  such  (stated  generally)  is  the  import  of  this  celebrated 
distinction,  appears  from  the  short  exposition  of  it  which  I  then 
gave,  and  also  from  the  passages  from  Savigny  and  Thibaut, 
which  I  read  in  my  last  lecture. 

Having  stated  the  import  of  the  distinction  in  question,  and 
adverted  to  the  idea  of  status  (which  is  the  basis  of  the  distinc- 
tion), I  proceeded  to  examine  certain  définitions  of  the  distinction 
and  of  the  implied  idea  of  status,  which  in  my  opinion  are 
erroneous  or  defective,  and  hâve  engendered  much  of  the 
obscurity  wherein  the  idea  and  the  distinction  are  involved. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  définition  of  status  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  less  erroneous  than  any  of  the  varions  définitions  that  I 
examined  in  my  last  lecture. 

According  to  the  définition  of  a  status,^  to  which  I  am  now 
adverting,  a  status  is  a  capacity  or  faculty  :  for  in  the  language 
of  modem  Civilians  (and  of  ail  modem  jurists  whose  tenus  are 
fashioned  on  the  language  of  modem  Civilians),  the  term  facuUy, 
though  commonly  denoting  a  right,  also  signfies  a  cajpacUy [or 
ability  to  take  or  acquire  a  right,  or  to  incur,  or  become  subject 
to,  a  duty.  In  the  language  of  the  German  jurists,  who  adopt 
the  définition  of  a  status  to  which  I  now  am  adverting,  a  status 
is  denominated  liecfUsfàhigkeit  :  literally,  or  strictly,  a  capacity 
or  ability  to  take  or  acquire  a  rigkt  ;  but  meaning  a  capacity  or 
ability  to  take  or  acquire  a  right,  or  to  incur,  or  become  subject 
to,  a  duty.  For,  amongst  the  numerous  ambiguities  by  which 
the  German  '  Recht  *  (like  the  Latin  *jus  ')  is  perplexed  and 
obscured,  is  this  :  that  though  it  signifies  a  right,  it  occasionally 
embraces  in  its  compréhension,  a  duty.  For  example  :  to  succeed 
'  in  omne  jus  defuncti,'  is  to  succeed,  by  universal  succession,  or 
per  universitaiem,  to  ail  the  descendible  duties,  as  well  as  to  ail 
the  descendible  rights,  of  the  deceased  testator  or  intestate. 


A  capacity 
or  ability. 


Before  I  remark  on  the  falsity  of  the  définition  to  which  I  now 
am  adverting,  I  will  briefly  consider  the  nature  of  a  capacity,  or, 
as  Haie  and  others  of  our  writers  also  style  it,  an  ability. 

A  person  is  capable  of  a  given  right,  or  is  capable  of  a 
given  duty,  if,  on  the  happening  of  a  given  event,  the  law  would 
invest  the  person  with  that  given  right,  or  would  impose  on  the 
person  that  given  duty.     A  person  is  incapable  of  the  given  right 

•*  Namely,  that  contained  in  Thibaut's  'System,'  yoL  i.  p.  160,  §  207. 
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or  duty,  if  on  the  happening  of  the  given  event,  the  law  would  L»ct. 
not  invest  him  with  the  given  right,  or  would  not  impose  upon 
him  the  given  duty.  A  slave,  for  example,  is  incapable  of  ac- 
qoiring  property,  by  conveyance  for  valuable  considération,  free 
gift,  descent,  or  otherwise.  A  freeman  is  capable  of  acquiring 
that  right,  by  those  or  other  means.  An  alien,  by  the  law  of 
England,  is  incapable  of  taking  land  by  conveyance  for  valuable 
considération,  or  otherwise.  A  native  is  capable  of  acquiring  it, 
by  that,  and  other  modes  of  acquisition.  An  adult,  speaking 
generaUy,  is  capable  of  incuning  a  duty,  through  an  agreement 
to  which  he  is  a  party.  An  infant,  speaking  generaUy,  is  incap- 
able of  incurring  a  duty,  through  an  agreement  to  which  he  is 
a  party. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  tenus  capable  and  incapable  must  be 
taken  with  relation  to  the  given  investitive  fact,  as  weU  as  to  the 
given  right  or  given  duty.  For  a  person  incapable  on  one  event, 
of  a  given  right  or  duty,  may  be  capable  of  the  right  or  duty  on 
the  happening  of  another.  We  may  conceive,  for  example,  that 
an  infant  though  incapable  of  binding  himself  by  a  naked  contract, 
might  be  capable  of  binding  himself  by  a  contract  of  the  same 
kind,  if,  to  prevent  fraud,  it  were  clothed  with  certain  solemnities. 
Though  incapable  of  incurring  a  given  duty  by  the  contract  alone, 
he  yet  might  be  capable  of  incurring  that  very  same  duty,  by 
that  very  same  contract  coupled  with  other  incidents. 

The  terïn  capadty  or  incapacity  is  the  abstract  of  the  term 
capable  or  incapable.  To  hâve  a  capacity,  is  to  be  capable  ;  and 
to  be  capable,  is  to  hâve  a  capacity.  Although  a  capacity  is  not 
of  itself  a  right,  a  person  may  hâve  a  right  in  a  capacity  to  acquire 
a  right.  Certain  status,  for  example,  are  partly  composed  of 
capacities  to  take  rights,  as  well  as  of  actual  rights  :  as  others 
are  composed,  whoUy  or  in  part,  of  incapacities  to  acquire. 
Now,  by  the  modes,  direct  or  oblique,  to  which  •!  adverted 
in  my  last  Lecture,  a  person  may  assert  or  vindicate  a  status 
of  the  former  kind,  or  may  repel  a  status  of  the  latter.  In 
either  of  which  cases  he  reinstates  himself  in  certain  capacities 
as  weU  as  in  certain  rights.  A  person,  for  example,  who  is  un- 
lawfùlly  treated  as  a  slave,  may  repel  the  status  of  slave  by  an 
action,  and  so  recover  the  capacities  which  belong  to  him  as  a 
freeman. 

And  hère  I  would  remark,  that  the  term  capacity  or  ability, 
or  incapacity  or  inability,  can  hardly  be  used,  with  perfect 
propriety,  in  relation  to  a  duty.  A  capacity  or  incapacity  to 
incwr  or   become  subfect  to   a   duty,  certainly  sounds  harshly. 
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Lbct.  Consulting  mère  propriety  of  speech,  I  should  rather  style  it 
s^fjf^  liahility  to  a  duty,  or  exemption  fix)m  a  duty.  But  I  use  tiie 
term  in  relation  to  a  duty,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  a  right,  for 
the  sake  of  the  conciseness  which  thence  results.  You  will  find 
on  making  the  experiment,  that,  if  you  use  one  name  for  a  capacity 
to  take  a  right,  and  another  name  for  a  capacity  to  incur  a  duty, 
you  will  often  be  forced  to  express  yourself,  when  speaking  of 
the  capacities  jointly,  in  sentences  of  suffocating  lengtk  And 
in  giving  to  '  capacity,'  the  common  or  generic  meaning  with 
which  I  employ  the  term,  I  am  justified  by  the  similar  use  of  the 
équivalent  term  '  faculty,'  which  is  made,  as  will  appear  immedi- 
ately,  by  authors  of  good  repute. 

A  similar  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  term  '  title,'  and 
the  term  'mode  of  acquisition/  We  can  hardly  say,  with  propriety, 
that  a  duty  arises  from  a  tUle,  or  that  a  duty  is  acgpiired.  But 
yet  we  want  a  name  for  those  facts  or  events  to  which  duties  or 
obligations  are  annexed  by  the  law.  For  we  may  hâve  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  origin  of  a  relative  duty,  as  abstracted  from  the 
origin  of  the  corresponding  right  :  not  to  mention,  that  many 
duties  are  absolute.  To  obviate  this  difl&culty,  Bentham  adopts 
the  term  *  investitive  fact  or  event,'  and  uses  it  as  a  common  or 
generic  expression  :  that  is  to  say,  as  denoting  any  fact,  to  which 
the  law  annexes  a  right  or  duty.  Perhaps  he  would  hâve  done 
better,  if  he  had  ventured  to  use  '  title  '  in  the  same  generic 
sensé,  or  had  adopted  the  '  caitsa  '  of  the  Eoman  Lawyers. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  more  uncertainty  does  not  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  new  terms,  the  meaning  of  which,  of  course, 
will  not  for  some  time  be  understood,  than  from  the  employment 
of  established  terms  however  ambiguous  ;  and  whether  the  writer 
himseK  does  not,  from  want  of  familiarity  with  his  own  terms, 
incur  considérable  risk  of  using  them  ambiguously.  I  prefer  to 
adhère  to  the  established  terms,  and  in  the  pithy  language  of 
Hobbes  muff  them  with  apt  distinctions  and  définitions,  and  when, 
being  snuffed,  they  give  light,  then  to  use  them. 

Subject  of  As  not  unconnected  with  the  présent  matter,  I  will  hère 

a  right       make  a  remark,  which  may  be  very  convenient  to  those  who  may 
happen  to  look  into  German  books  in  anywise  conceming  law. 

When  I  speak  of  the  subject  of  a  right,  I  mean  not  the  person 
in  whom  the  right  résides,  but  the  thing  (strictly  so  called),  or 
the  person,  over,  in,  or  to  which,  the  person  entitled  has  the 
right  :  Supposing  (I  mean)  that  the  right  be  one  of  the  rights 
which  are  rights  to  things  or  persons.     For  an  obligatio,  or  jus 
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in  personam,  is  not  a  right  to  a  thîng  or  person,  but  to  acts      Isbxjt, 
or  forbearances  from  a  person  :  And  even  many  of  the  rights    ^ 
which  avail  against  the  world  at  large,  are  not  rights  to  persons 
or   things,    but   merely   rights   to   forbearances   from    persons 
generally. 

But  in  the  language  of  the  German  jurists  the  subject  of  a 
right,  is  the  person  who  has  the  right,  or  in  whom  it  résides. 
And  they  employ  the  term  subject  in  the  same  manner,  not  only 
with  r^ard  to  rights,  but  with  regard  to  duties,  capacities,  ând 
incapadties.  In  their  language,  the  party  who  has  the 
capacity,  or  who  lies  under  the  duty  or  incapacity,  is  the  «mî- 
jed  of  the  same. 

For  .varions  reasons  it  appears  to  me,  that  my  own  use  of 
the  term  is  the  usual  one,  and  is  justified  by  many  analogies. 
With  thèse  reasons,  I  will  not  trouble  you.  But  I  will  add  to 
the  explanation  which  I  now  hâve  given,  that  tlûs  their  use  of 
the  term  svhject  partly  accounts  for  an  absurdity  of  theirs  to 
which  I  hâve  alluded  in  my  published  lectures.*^ 

Now  I  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  they  were  led  into 
this  strange  jargon  by  that  use  of  the  term  snbfect  to  which  I 
hâve  referred.  Inasmuch  as  the  person  having  a  right,  is  the 
subject  of  the  right,  the  term  IlecfU,  as  meaning  a  right,  must 
(they  fancied)  hâve  something  to  do  with  the  svbjectivity  of 
Kant:  And,  of  course,  the  opposed  Becht,  which  means  law, 
must  also  (they  fancied)  hâve  something  to  do  with  that 
objedivity  which  Kant  contradistinguishes  to  subjectivity, 

It  is  manifest  that  the  tenus  are  completely  misapplied. 
In  the  Kantian  language,  subjective  existences  are  either  parcel 
of  the  understanding,  or  ideas  which  the  understanding  knows 
by  itself  alone.  They  are  pretty  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
'ideas  gotten  by  reflection'  which  are  opposed  by  Locke  to 
'  ideas  gotten  by  sensation.'  And  in  the  language  of  Kant,  that 
exists  otyectively,  which  lies  without  the  understanding,  or  which 
the  understanding  knows  by  looking  beyond  itself. 

Now,  admitting  ail  this  jargon,  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
tenus,  objective  and  subjective,  are  not  applicable  respectively  to 
lavj  and  rights.  For,  though  a  right  résides  in  the  person,  and 
se  may  be  analogous  to  subjects  of  consciousness,  most  of  that 
which  a  right  necessarily  implies,  is,  as  to  the  person,  objective. 
The  law  giving  him  the  right  (which  according  to  themselves, 
is  objective),  together  with  the  relative  duty  which  the  law 
imposes  upon  others,  are  not  in  him,  or  parcel  of  him,  but  are 

"  See  p.  285,  vol.  L  anU. 
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Leot.      as  completely  extemal  to  him,   as  an  object  of  sensation  is 
y  extemal  to  the  percipient  mind. 


It  is  really  lamentable  that  the  instructive  and  admirable 
books  which  many  of  the  G^rman  jurists  hâve  certainly 
produced,  shonld  be  rendered  inaccessible,  or  extremely  difficult 
of  access,  by  the  thick  coat  of  obscuring  jargon  with  which  ihey 
hâve  wantonly  incrusted  their  necessarily  difficult  science. 

Staitu--  From  this  digression  conceming  capacities  and  incapacities^ 

a  «P«=ity.  I  ^^,rt  to  the  définition  of  a  Uatru.  wHch  is  the  proper  subject 
of  the  présent  examination. 

According  to  that  définition,  a  statuts  or  condition,  or  a 
person  as  meaning  a  status  or  condition,  is  a  capacity  or  ability 
to  take  rights,  or  to  incur  or  become  subject  to  duties  which 
the  law  confers  or  imposes  upon  the  person,  as  meaning  the 
homo  or  man.  In  Mtihlenbruch's  Boctrina  Fandectarum  the 
définition  is  given  thus  : 

'Fersonam  (quœ  quidem  a  personando  dicitur)  potestatem 
jurîs  vocamus;  sive  facultatem  et  jurium  exercendorum  et 
officiorum  subeundorum,  hominibus  jure  accommodatam  et  velut 
impositam.  Ex  quo  intelligitur,  quid  sit,  quod  persona  abjudi- 
cetur  iis,  qui  aut  prorsus  nidlo  aut  valde  imperfecto  gaudeant 
jure,  etc/^ 

According  to  a  définition  of  jtis  personarum,  which  is 
équivalent  to  the  above  définition  of  persona  or  status^  the  law 
of  persons  is  concerned  with  the  capacities  of  persons  (as  mean* 
ing  men)  to  take  rights  or  incur  duties  ;  or  it  is  concerned  with 
persons  (as  meaning  men)  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  rights 
or  duties. 

This  définition  of  status  (with  the  équivalent  définition  of 
fus  personarum)  is  liable  to  the  following,  amongst  other 
objections. 

Ist.  There  are  capacities  which  are  common  to  aU  persons, 
who  either  completely,  or  to  certain  limited  intents,  are 
members  of  the  given  society  political  and  independent^  or 
subjects  of  its  sovereign  government.  Every  person,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  free  or  slave,  citizen  or  foreigner,  adult  or  infant, 
married  or  unmarried,  trader  or  not  trader,  has  a  capacity 
(unless  he  be  excluded  completely  or  nearly  from  ail  I^al 
rights)  to  purchase  and  acquire  property  in  such  outward  things 
as  are  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  life.  Granting,  then,  that 
a  condition  is  a  capacity,  its  being  a  capacity  wOl  not  serve  to 

•*  MiiliL  ToL  iî.  p.  1. 
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charcLcterise  it;  seeing  that  there  are  capacities  which  are  not      I-ect. 
conditions.     A  condition  regards  specially  persons  of  a  given    ^  \     ^ 
class,  and  cannot  consist  of  aught  which  regards  indifferently 
ail  or  most  classes. 

2ndly.  There  are  many  conditions  which  consist  maiiily, 
not  of  capacities,  but  of  incapacities.  The  condition,  for  example, 
of  the  slave,  consists  mainly  of  incapacities  to  take  rights  :  The 
condition  of  the  infant  freeman,  of  incapacities  (mainly  or 
wholly  imposed  upon  him  for  his  own  benefit)  to  take  certain 
rights,  and  incur  certain  duties.  Nay,  there  are,  I  believe, 
conditions  (though  I  cannot  recoUect,  at  the  moment,  a  con- 
dition of  the  kind)  which  consist  entirely  of  disabilities  :  of 
incapacities  to  acquire  certain  rights  of  which  persons  generally 
are  capable;  or  of  exemptions  from  certain  duties  to  which 
persons  generally  are  liable. 

Srdly.  As  I  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  and  shall  explain 
a  little  more  fully  hereafter,  the  rights  or  duties,  which  as  well 
as  capacities  or  incapacities,  are  of  the  constituent  éléments  of 
most  conditions,  are  divisible  into  two  kinds  :  namely,  rights  or 
duties  which  arise  from  the  status  immédiate,  and  rights  or 
duties  which  anse  from  the  statvs  médiate.  In  other  words  of 
the  rights  or  duties  which  are  constituent  éléments  of  the 
condition,  some  arise  solely  and  directly  from  the  gênerai  and 
paramount  fact  which  engenders  the  condition:  whilst  others 
arise  from  that  gênerai  and  paramount  fact,  through  a  particular 
and  subordinate  fact.  For  example  :  the  right  of  the  husband 
or  wife  to  the  consortium  or  company  of  the  other  (either  as 
against  the  other,  or  as  against  third  persons  generally)  arises 
directly  and  exclusively  from  that  fact  of  the  marriage  which 
clothed  the  husband  and  wife  with  their  several  but  correlating 
status.  But  a  right  or  interest  of  either  in  goods  acquired  by 
the  other,  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  marriage^  through  the  title 
or  causa  by  which  the  goods  are  acquired. 

Now  the  rights  or  duties  which  arise  from  the  status 
viediatdy  (or  from  the  fact  engendering  the  status,  through  a 
subordinate  fact),  are  conséquences  of  capacities  which  are  parcel 
of  the  staius,  and  which  arise  directly  from  the  fact  engendering 
the  staius.  But  the  rights  or  duties  which  arise  from  the  status 
im/mediately  (or  which  arise  directly  from  the  fact  engendering 
the  status),  are  rigfUs  or  duiies,  and  not  capacities  or  faculties 
*jv/num  exercendarum  et  offidorum  suieundorum* — Wherever, 
therefore,  the  constituents  of  a  status,  are  divisible  in  the 
manner  which  I  hâve  now  suggested  (and  the  constituents  of 
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Legt.      most  stcUus  are  so  divisible),  the  status  is  not  a  capacity,  or  a 
y  bundle  of  capacities,  but  an  aggregate  of  rights  or  duties  wUh 

capacities. 

Tria  I  remarked  in  a  former   lecture,   that   there  are   certain 

**^'*^'  pre-eminent  statiLS  which  the  Boman  lawyers  seem  to  hare 
distinguished  from  others  by  the  name  of  capita  :  namely,  Ist, 
statvs  libertatis  (or  the  condition  of  the  freeman,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  slave)  ;  secondly,  statvs  civitatis  (or  the  condition  of 
the  Boman  citizen,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  foreigner)  :  and, 
thirdly,  statiis  familiœ  :  that  is  to  say,  the  condition  of  being  a 
member  of  a  given  family,  and  as  such  enjoying  certain  rights, 
or  being  capable  of  certain  rights.  For  example:  Unless  a 
person  were  a  member  of  a  given  family,  he  could  not  take  by 
succession  ab  intestato  from  any  member  of  that  family.  And, 
.  by  conséquence,  when  a  man  was  adopted  by  the  head  of 
another  family,  or  when  a  woman  married  and  thereby  became 
a  member  of  her  husband's  family,  the  status  familiœ  (with 
référence  to  the  family  quitted)  was  lost  :  though  a  new  status 
familiœ  (in  référence  to  the  family  entered)  was  at  the  same 
time  acquired. 

Now  a  définition  of  capiU  (resembling  the  définition  of  status 
which  I  hâve  just  examined)  is  given  by  many  German  civiliana 
They  say  that  a  caput  is  a  condition  précèdent  (Bedingung)  to 
the  acquisition  of  rights  :  which  merely  means  (if  it  mean  any- 
thing)  that  a  captU  comprises  capacities  to  acquire  rights. — 
The  définition,  therefore,  is  liable  to  one  of  the  objections  which 
I  made  to  the  définition  of  a  stattis  that  I  hâve  just  examined. 
A  ca2mt,  indeed,  comprises  capacities  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  com- 
prises them,  is  a  condition  précèdent  to  the  acquisition  of  rights. 
But  it  comprises  rights  and  duties  arising  from  the  statut  tm- 
mediaU,  as  well  as  mère  capacities  to  take  and  incur  rights  and 
duties  on  the  happening  of  particular  and  subordinate  f acts. 

I  remarked,  in  a  former  Lecture  (when  explaining^  the 
varions  meanings  of  the  term  person^  page  351  ante),  that  a 
certain  absurd  définition  of  the  term  person  arose  fix)m  a  con- 
fusion of  caput  and  status  :  from  a  supposition  that  the  Boman 
lawyers  limited  the  term  statvs  to  those  peculiar  status  which 
they  caUed  capita,  I  remarked  that  those  three  status  were 
probably  called  capita  (or  capital  or  principal  status),  because 
they  comprised  extremely  numerous  and  important  rights  and 
capacities;  and  because  the  want  of  them  implied  extremely 
numerous  and  important  incapacities. 
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Unless,  for  example,  a  man  was  free  (or  had  the  stcUvs     Lbot. 
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libertcUis),  he  was  excluded  from  ail  rights,  and  was  only  subject  . 
and  liable  to  duties.  Unless  he  was  a  Boman  citizen,  he  was 
excluded  very  generally  &om  rights,  though  not  from  alL 
Unless  he  was  an  agnat  of  a  given  family,  he  was  excluded,  in 
r^ard  to  that  family,  from  tiie  weighty  right  of  succeeding  to 
its  members  àb  intestato. 

But  that  the  Boman  lawyers  limited  the  term  staivs  to 
thèse  three  capita,  is  utterly  and  palpably  falsa  They  speak, 
for  example,  of  the  statvs  of  a  slave  who  had  not,  and  could 
not  hâve  capiU:  the  want  of  liberty  implying  a  want  of 
citizenship,  and  also  of  relationship  to  a  family  of  Roman 
citizens.  They  also  speak  of  the  stattcs  of  a  peregrinus  or 
foreigner  :  of  the  status  of  a  senator  :  of  the  status  lesœ  existima- 
iionis,  or  of  a  stattis  consisting  of  certain  incapacities  conséquent 
on  having  been  noted  or  branded  by  the  censors.  In  a  note 
npon  stcUus  which  I  hâve  appended  to  my  second  Table,  I  refer 
to  varions  places  in  the  Institutes  and  Digests,  wherein  the 
tenu  ^ttis  is  applied  to  many  sets  of  rights  or  duties,  or 
capacities  or  incapacities,  which  could  not  hâve  been  deemed 
status,  if  the  term  had  been  restricted  to  capita. 

But  there  is  one  considération  which  is  quite  conclusive. 
In  the  first  book  of  Gains'  and  Justinian's  Institutes,  peregrini 
or  foreigners,  liiertini  or  freedmen,  masters  and  slaves,  fathers 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  guardians  and  wards,  with 
other  classes  of  persons,  are  passed  in  review:  And  to  the 
whole  book,  regarding  specially  thèse  varions  classes  of  persons, 
the  common  title  of  de  pefsonis  (and  in  (xaius,  the  title  of  de 
conditione  Juminum  also)  is  prefixed.^^ 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  I  would  remark,  that  the  tria 
capita  are  not  properly  status. 

To  describe  the  rights,  etc.  of  a  freeman  and  citizen,  is  to 
describe  generally  the  matter  of  the  Law  of  Things.  For  a 
freeman  and  citizen  (except  in  so  far  as  he  is  excluded  by 
spécial  incapacities)  is  capable  of  the  rights  and  duties  with 
which  the  Law  of  Things  is  properly  concerned.  To  put  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  freeman  and  citizen  into  the  Law  of 
Persons,  were  to  repeat  under  a  head  of  the  Law  of  Persons 
the  whole  matter  of  the  contradistinguished  department. 

You  will  find,  accordingly  (if  you  examine  any  systematic 
code,  or  systematic  exposition  of  a  codex  juris),  that,  although 

^  Inst  i.  3.     Gaii  Comm.  i  §  8. 
VOL.  IL  P 
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Lect.      freemen  and  citizens  are  distinguished  from  slaves  and  strangers, 
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their  rights  and  duties  are  not  considered  in  the  Law  of 
Persons.  Their  rights  and  duties  are  defined  negatively  by  the 
définitions  of  the  incapacities  which  are  incumbent  on  slaves 
and  foreigners.  If  a  man  be  free  and  a  citizen,  he  is  capable 
(speaking  generally)  of  ail  the  rights  and  duties  of  which  a 
slave  and  foreigner  is  incapable^  and  also  of  ail  others  contained 
in  the  Law  of  Things. 

If  you  look  into  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  book  (entitled 
'  Of  the  People,  whether  Aliens,  Denizens,  or  Natives  ')  you  will 
find  that  Sir  William  Blackstone  passes  over  the  rights  of 
native-bom  subjects  '  oâ  being  the  principal  subject  of  his  whoU 
trecUise  :'  though  he  considers  the  incapacities  of  aliens,  inasmuch 
as  they  regard  specially  a  comparatively  narrow  class,  and 
therefore  are  fit  matter  for  that  exceptional  department  which 
is  styled  the  Law  of  Persons. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  rights,  etc.  of  a  freeman 
and  citizen  are  not  properly  a  stcUtis  :  meaning  by  a  stcUus  (the 
only  meaning  which  I  can  possibly  attach  to  it),  a  set  of  rights 
and  duties,  specially  regarding  persons  of  a  given  dass,  which 
for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  arrangement,  it  is  expédient  to 
detach  from  the  body  of  thè  légal  System. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  from  what  I  hâve  now  said, 
that  the  Law  of  Things  contains  the  rights,  etc.  of  a  citizen  and 
freeman  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  relates  to  the  sicUm  of  a 
citizen  and  freeman.  For  a  citizen  and  freeman  may  bear 
many  status  which  consist  of  rights  or  incapacities  peculiar  to 
certain  classes  of  citizens.  An  infant  citizen,  for  example,  or  a 
citizen  who  is  guardian,  is  clothed  with  peculiar  rights  besides 
those  which  are  matter  for  the  Law  of  Things,  and  is  snbject  to 
peculiar  incapacities  which  disable  him  from  taking  some  of  the 
rights  with  which  the  Law  of  Things  is  concemed. 

A  mistake  similar  to  that  against  which  I  hâve  offered  this 
caution,  is  made  by  M.  Blondeau  (the  Doyen  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  at  Paris)  in  his  excellent  Analjrtical  Tables  of  the  Boman 
Law.  He  divides  the  corpvsjuris  into  law  concerning  '  capables* 
and  law  concerning  'incapables:'  meaning  by  a  'capable*  a 
Boman  citizen  suijtms  and  not  in  wardship  :  and  by  '  incapables,* 
ail  who  are  incapable  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  rights  of  which  a 
Boman  citizen  sui  juris  is  capabla  His  law,  therefore,  of 
capailes,  is  pretty  nearly  the  Law  of  Things  considered  as  an 
exposition  of  the  rights,  etc.  of  a  freeman  and  citizen.  Bat 
this  division,  though  extremely  specious,  is  false  and  defective. 
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There  is   no   dass    of    persons   who    are    absolutely   capables^     Lect. 
although  some  are  subject  to  fewer  incapacities  than  others.      ^^^^ 
Nor  perhaps   are   there    any   who    are   absohitely    incapables, 
although  the  incapacities  of  some  are  comparatively  numerous. 

It  is  also  manif est  that  a  Boman  citizen  sui  juris,  must  bear 
inanj  characters  or  many  staius  :  in  respect  of  each  of  which 
he  has  peculiar  rights  and  duties,  or  peculiar  incapacities  :  as,  for 
example,  the  character  of  magistrate,  guardian,  patrician,  plebeian, 
etc.  And  how  can  thèse  peculiarities  find  a  place  in  a  départ- 
ment  which  is  concemed  generally  with  Boman  citizens  suijuris  ? 

As  to  the  staivs  familiœ  the  tenn  staiiis  is  not  properly 
applied  to  it  for  another  reason  :  because  the  peculiar  rights  of 
which  it  consists  in  every  System  or  systematic  exposition  of 
law  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  matter  for  the  Law  of 
Things.  They  relate  to  the  law  of  succession,  and  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  considered  a  stattis. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  must  remark  on  another 
obscuring  distinction,  which  is  a  great  obstacle  to  cleamess  of 
conception.  This  is  the  division  of  status  or  condition  into 
natural  and  dvU  :  or,  as  Heineccius  has  it,  status  qui  ex  ipsâ 
naturd  proJùAsGwniwr,  et  status  qui  ex  jure  civUi  descendunt.^ 
Thèse  latter  were  the  tria  capita  already  mentioned.  Now 
eveiy  status  must  be  dvUis  ;  that  is  the  créature  of  positive  law  : 
for  it  consists  of  rights  and  duties  which  positive  law  attaches 
to  some  given  incident  Nor  do  the  phrases  suggest  any 
intelligible  distinction  even  as  to  the  facts  in  which  the  status 
originates.  To  be  twenty-one  years  of  âge  is  not  more  ruUural 
than  to  be  bom  out  of  the  commimity.  The  error  arose  from 
the  confusion,  already  adverted  to,  of  status  and  caput,  It  was 
first  assumed  that  thèse  terms  were  sjmonymous;  then  the 
tenn  status  was  limited  to  the  three  so-called  status  which  are 
capita,  and  thèse  were  called  staius  civiles.  But  finding  that 
there  were  other  différences  between  persons  which  engendered 
things  looking  exceedingly  like  status,  civilians  called  thèse,  to 
(listinguish  them  &om  the  others,  status  naturales,  This  was 
perfectly  gratuitous  ;  the  Boman  lawyers  said  nothing  about  it, 
and  called  many  other  things  status  besides  the  three  capita, 

Having  examined  varions  définitions  of  the  idea  of  status,  The  trae 

and  of  the  distinction  foimded  on  that  idea,  I  will  now  offer  a  JJ^e^^of 

few  suggestions  which  may  perhaps  conduct  the  hearer  to  their  statuts,  and 

t™e  nature.  ?f,*?,f  - 

^  FoT  entire  passage  see  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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between 
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Though  the  rights,  etc.>  which  are  constituent  éléments  of  a 
condition,  are  peculiar  to  the  class  invested  with  conditions  of 
the  kind,  it  is  not  true  {e  converso)  that  the  rights,  etd.,  which 
are  matter  for  the  Law  of  Things,  are  common  to  persons  of  cJl 
classes,  or  réside  in  or  are  incombent  upon  alL 

For  example:  Ail  persons  are  not  capable  of  being  con- 
tractors,  mortgagees  or  mortgagors,  purchasers,  etc.  Kay,  some 
stcUtts  consist  exclusively,  or  consist  partly,  in  incapacities 
to  take  or  incnr  the  duties  which  are  matter  for  the  law  of 
things. 

When,  therefore,  I  said  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  the  Law 
of  Things  is  to  the  Law  of  Persons,  as  the  genus  is  to  the 
species  under  it,  the  expression  must  be  taken  with  the  modi- 
fication now  suggested. 

An  expression  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  truth  is 
this:  that  the  rights,  etc.  which  are  matter  of  the  Law  of 
Things,  must  be  taken  into  considération  before  we  can  und^^ 
stand  the  rights,  etc.  which  are  constituent  éléments  of  cmy 
given  status:  Whereas,  the  rights,  etc.  which  are  constituent 
éléments  of  any  status,  need  not  (generally  speaking)  be  taken 
into  considération  in  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  Law  of 
Things.  They  hâve  no  necessary  currency  with  the  bulk  of  the 
l^al  System,  and  may  be  detached  from  it  without  breaking  its 
continuity.  Tbis  is  one  principal  reason  for  detaching  it  :  for 
it  does  not  break  continuity,  and  renders  the  exposition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  System  more  compact  and  cohérent. 

The  first  reason  (namely,  that  the  matter  of  the  law  of 
things  must  be  taken  into  considération  in  order  to  a  right 
understanding  of  almost  any  status)  will  account  for  the  difficulty 
which  I  su^ested  the  other  night,  namely,  that  certain  sets  of 
rights  and  duties  which  would  seem  to  regard  specially  corn- 
paratively  narrow  classes,  are  placed,  nevertheless,  in  the  Law 
of  Things.  They  hâve  such  a  coherency  with  the  bulk  of  the 
légal  System,  that  if  they  were  detached  from  it,  the  requisite 
continuity  in  the  statement  or  exposition  of  it  would  be  lost. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  bulk  of  the  rights  and  duties  de- 
volving  on  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  person.  Though  thiajuris 
umversitas  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  status,  jet  if  it  were 
not  placed  in  the  Law  of  Things,  the  inconvenience  would  be 
incurred  which  I  hâve  abeady  adverted  to,  since  without  an 
explanation  of  thèse  rights,  many  rights  of  gênerai  interest  and 
apparently  of  an  elementary  kind,  could  not  be  understood. 

Or,  again,  A  right  of  imlimited  duration  (as  contradistin- 
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gaished  from  one  of  limited  duration),  etc.  could  not  be  under-      Ijsct. 
stood  without  an  explanation  of  the  law  of  succession.®^  ^     ^     > 

It  is  true,  then,  generally,  that  the  matter  of  the  law  of 
things  must  be  taken  into  considération,  before  we  can  under- 
stand  the  rights,  etc.  which  are  éléments  of  any  given  ^aisus, 
Whereas,  the  matter  of  any  status  need  not  be  taken  into 
considération,  in  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  Law  of 
Things. 

This  last  is,  however,  not  true  universally.  For  the  matter 
of  many  sets  of  rights,  etc.  deemed  statvsy  must  be  taken  into 
considération  partly,  in  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  Law 
of  Persons.  We  cannot,  for  example,  understand  the  law  of 
succession  without  considering  the  law  of  marriage,  because 
succession  dépends  upon  legitimacy.  The  truth  is  that  each 
department  contains  prœcognoscenda  necessary  to  the  other; 
but  those  contained  in  the  Law  of  Things  are  incomparably  the 
more  weighty  and  numerous. 

A  conséquence  of  this  is  that,  in  différent  arrangements  of 
the  corpus  juris,  the  law  is  variously  distributed  between  the 
two  departments.  Many  sets  of  rights  and  duties  which  by 
6ome  are  reckoned  stattbs  are  by  others  included  in  the  Law  of 
Things.  By  many  German  expository  writers,  and  by  M. 
Blondeau,  tiie  law  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
guardian  and  ward,  and  almost  that  of  master  and  servant  ;  ail 
the  domestic  conditions,  in  short,  are  inserted  in  the  Law  of 
Things  immediately  before  the  law  of  succession,  because  the 
latter  cannot  be  understood  without  adverting  to  them.^ 

The  arrangement  is  illogical  in  this  particular  case,  because, 
though  certain  portions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  domestic 
conditions  must  be  known  in  order  to  understand  the  law  of 
succession,  there  need  only  be  certain  small  portions,  and  the 
balance  therefore  of  convenience  inclines  to  placing  this  depart- 
ment of  law  in  the  jus  personarum  ;  and  convenience  is  the  only 
considération  by  which  the  expositor  would  be  gidded.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  exposition  of  Procédure  requires  the  considéra- 
tion of  the  sovereign  authority  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  for  this 
reason  to  insert  an  exposition  of  political  status  in  the  Law  of 
Things  immediately  before  the  head  of  Procédure. 

On  the  whole,  the  two  principal  reasons  for  detaching  sets 
of  rights,  etc.,  from  the  body  of  the  l^al  System  seem  to  be, 

Ist  That  the  rights,  etc.  constituting  the  status,  regard 
specially  a  comparatively  narrow  class  of  the  community  ;  and 

^  See  note  npon  OaHua  in  Table  II.  subfint,  "  Hugo,  Enc  p.  74. 
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Lbct.      that  it  is  convenient  to  hâve  them  got  together  for  the  use  of 
s^^    thatclass. 

2ndl7.  That  they  can  be  detached  from  the  bulk  of  the  System 
without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  expoaitioiL  And  that 
the  80  detaching  them  tends  to  give  cleamess  and  compactness 
to  the  exposition  of  the  bulk  of  the  law. 

And  theiefore,  if  to  state  them  would  break  much  continuity 
of  exposition,  thèse  rights  are  left  in  juè  rervm,  though  specially 
regarding  a  narrower  class. 

Wheie  the  two  conditions  concur,  the  two  objects  which  I 
pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture  are  accomplished  ;  ie.  1.  assem- 
blage of  rights,  etc.  under  a  common  head  :  2.  relief  of  gênerai 
exposition  from  spécial  matter.  I  wiU  not  say  that  thèse  are 
the  only  reasons,  but  they  are  the  principal. 

In  practice  it  has  not  been  usual  to  detach  them,  although 
both  conditions  concur  (i,e.  though  the  rights  be  peculiar  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  dass,  and  though  détachable  without 
breaking  continuity)  if  the  rights,  etc.  are  few  in  number  and 
unimportant^ 

But  this  is  illogical  and  unsystematia  They  ought  to  be 
detached,  whether  nimierous  or  not,  if  they  can  be  detached 
commodiously.  Where  a  set  of  rights  and  duties,  capacities 
and  incapacities,  specially  affecting  a  narrow  class  of  persons,  is 
detached  from  the  bulk  of  the  légal  System,  and  placed  iinder  a 
separate  head  for  the  convenience  of  exposition,  that  set  of  rights 
and  duties,  capacities  and  incapacities,  is  called  a  status.  And 
this,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  whole  rationale  of  the  matter. 
Though,  such  is  the  pother  made  about  stcLtvs,  that  nothing  but 
a  most  laborious  inquiry  into  ihe  subject  could  convince  me 
that  there  was  not  more  in  it 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  distinction,  because  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion suggested  by  considérations  of  arrangement,  and  therefore 
vague.  But  the  distinction  is  not  therefore  useless,  because  not 
précise  :  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  most  attempts  at 
classification  and  arrangement. 

It  is  important  to  explain  it  fully,  on  account  of  the  extrême 
obscurity  in  which  it  has  involved  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 

This  distinction,  too,  with  that  of  jus  in  rem  et  jus  in  per- 
sonam  (or  delicts  and  obligations)  is  the  principal  key  to  the 
necessary  structure  of  Law. 

I  must  hère  explain  an  apparent  inconsistency.     In  my 

»  Blondeau,  VIL  XI. 
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Outline,  I  saj  that  the  idea  of  staiu&  is  a  necessary  one  ;  and  I      Lect. 
said  the  same  in  my  last  Lecture.     And  yet  I  say  that  a  status   .  . 

has  no  certain  mark,  and  that  the  distinction  between  ju8  per- 
son4irum  and  jiLs  rerum  is  merely  adopted  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
venient  arrangement 

My  explanation  is  this:  That  the  différences  (though  not 
perfectly  précise)  which  suggested  the  distinction,  do  exist  in 
every  system. 

In  every  System,  there  are  rights,  etc.  which  concem  specially 
comparatively  narrow  classes,  and  which  can  be  detached  fix)m 
the  bulk  of  the  System  with  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

In  every  system  there  are  also  rights,  etc.  of  a  more  gênerai 
interest,  or  which  it  were  impossible  to  detach  from  the  bulk  of 
the  System  without  breaking  its  cohérence  and  continuity. 

There  are  therefore  reasons  in  every  system  for  adopting 
the  distinction,  although  it  may  not  be  described  precisely  alike 
in  any  two  Systems.  That  this  is  true,  is  proved  by  its  almost 
universal  adoption.  It  is  also,  I  repeat,  a  strong  presumption 
in  its  favour  that  Bentham  by  a  sort  of  instinct  has  been  led  to 
a  distinction  identical  with  this  which  he  treats  with  so  much 
contempt  ;  his  division  of  the  corpus  juris  into  the  gênerai  and 
the  spécial  codes  coindding  in  principle  with  the  distinction 
between  the  Law  of  Things  and  the  Law  of  Persons. 


Notes. 

Blondeau's  terms  suppose  that  the  persons  whom  he  calls  '  In- 
capables  *  are  distinguished  from  those  whom  he  calls  '  Capables  '  only 
by  incapacities.^  But  this  is  an  error.  Both  are  capables  and  in- 
capables :  each  is  capable  (t.«.  vmUd  acquire  certain  rights  etc.  and 
be  subjed  to  certain  obligations  etc.  on  the  happening  of  certain  incidents) 
of  rights  and  obligations  of  which  the  other  is  incapable  ;  and  each 
Î8  incapable,  etc. — Capacity  and  Incapacity,  therefore,  cannot  be  made 
the  basis  of  this  distinction. 

Exclnding  spécial  and  political  Status  as  he  does,  the  Law  of 
Capables  is  wUh  htm  écrivaient  to  the  Law  of  Things  ;  for  it  includes  aU 
the  rights,  etc.  which  regard  the  other  classes  ;  and  patresfandlias 
(being  considered  apart  from  the  modifications  which  spécial  status 
etc.  might  work  upon  their  private  rights)  may  be  said  to  be  capable 
of  ail  thèse  rights.  The  division,  however,  in  truth,  is  a  division 
uïto  patres-famUiaSy  and  those  who  are  not  ;  patres-famUias,  in  abstract, 
^ing  capable  of  ail  etc. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  capable  persons  are  those  which, 

^  See  p.  718,  ante. 
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Lbot.      though  not  belonging  to  eyery  daJtuSy  must  be  taken  into  considération 

^^ïï      with  référence  to  every  slaius, 
'  Besides,  many  of  the  éléments  of  many  staivs  are  not  incapacities, 

but  rights  or  powers  not  possessed  by  other  classes  :  e.g.  tutor  or 
guardian,  magistrate,  etc. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  ma/n  a  '  Capable  ;* — li  by  capable  be  meant  a 
person  invested  with  ail  the  rights  and  capacities,  and  subject  to  ail 
the  obligations  which  are  described,  or  ought  to  be  described,  under 
the  Law  of  Things  ;  certainly  there  is  no  one  who  is  capable  of  aU 
the  rights  and  obligations  which  are  described  in  both  departments. 
It  may  be  said  of  a  man  that  he  is  not  subject  to  this  or  that  incapacity 
or  this  or  thai  exemption  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  him  that  he 
is  free  from  ail,  or  susceptible  of  none.  In  fine,  everyhody  belançs  to 
8ome  class. 


Tria  capUa.^ 


Quœritur  itaque,  Quid  sit  Status  )  Resp.  Esse  qualitatem,  cujus 
ratione  homines  di verso  jure  utuntur,  e,g,  quia  alio  jure  utitur  liber 
homo,  alio  servus,  alio  civis,  alio  peregrinus  ;  hinc  libertas  et  ciritas 
dicuntur  status.  Yocatur  alias  status  in  jure  nostro,  capuL  Status 
Jurisconsultis  duplex  est,  naiuralis  et  avilis.  Naturalis  est,  qui  ab 
ipsâ  naturft  proficiscitur,  e,g,  quod  alii  sint  masculi,  alii  feminsB,  alii 
nati,  alii  nascituri  vel  ventres.  CivUis  est  qui  ex  jure  civili  descendit, 
uti  differentia  inter  liberos  et  servos,  cives  et  peregrinos,  patres  et 
filios-familias.  Hinc  staius  civilis  triplex  est;  libertatis,  secundum 
quam  alii  sunt  liberi,  alii  sunt  servi  ;  civitatis,  secundum  quam  alii 
cives,  alii  peregrini  ;  et  denique  famUiœ,  secundum  quam  alii  patres- 
familias,  alii  filii-familias.  Jam  ergo  facile  intelligitur  axioma  :  '  qui- 
cumque  nullo  horum  trium  statuum  gaudet,  is  non  eatpersona  secundum 
jus  Komanum,  sed  res,  guamvis  homo  sU, — Heineccius,  BecU.  p.  52. 


Hominum  jura  civilia,  quœcunque  sunt,  tribus  hisce  tanquam 
involucris  continentur  :  libertate,  civitate,  familiâ,  qui  quidem  staitts 
appellantur. — Mûhlenbruch,  D.  F.  vol.  ii.  §  214. 


Die  bûrgerliche  Eechtsfahigkeit  ÎBt  das,  was  die  Rômer  caput  oder 
staitis  nennen.  Die  Neueren  nennen  sie  dagegen,  verbunden  mit  allen 
durch  die  Gesetze  erzeugten  Eigenschaften,  wovon  einzelne  Rechte 
abhângen,  status  civilis:  die  natûrliche  Bechtsfahigkeit  hingegen,  ver- 
bunden mit  physÎBchen  Eigenschaften,  welche  besondere  Rechtsver- 
hàltnisse  zur  Folge  haben,  status  natiiralis, — Thibaut,  System,  vol.  i.  §  3. 

Bentham  (misled  by  Blackstone  and  others)  treats  the  distinction 
oî  jus  personarum  et  rerum  with  great  contempt;  asking  (and  justJy 
enough)  how  things   can  hâve  rights,  or  what  rights  there  can  be 

^  See  p.  716,  ante. 
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wliich  are  not  rîghts  of  persons  ?     The  trath  is,  that  a  distinction      Lect. 
suggested  by  himself  nearly  tallies  with  the  one  which  he  rejects      XLH 
with  disdain  ;  or  would  tally  with  the  latter,  if  the  Roman  lawyers 
had  pursued  the  principle  of  the  distinction  consistently. — Authar's 
Note. 

For  Bentham's  Meihod,  see  Table  IX.  (post). 


LECTUEE  XLIII. 

é 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  COKTINUED. 

Hatikg  endeavoured  to  settle  the  import  of  the  distinction      Lbot. 

ITT  TTT 

between  jus  rerum  and  jus  personarum,  and  to  define  the  notion    . 
of  stattLs  or  condition,  on  which  that  distinction  is  founded,  I  Supple- 
will  now  add  a  few  remarks,  supplementary  to  the  lectures  in  ™JÏ^2^ 
which  I  hâve  discussed  this  subject. 

First  then  :  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Boman  lawyers 
intended  to  insert  in  the  jus  personarum  the  description  of  the 
rights  duties  capacities  and  incapacities  of  which  status  or  con- 
ditions are  comprised  ;  or  to  confine  themselves  to  the  facts  or 
events  by  which  the  ^atîis  are  invested  and  by  which  they  are 
divested.  The  solution  of  this  doubt  is,  that  neither  the  Boman 
lawyers,  nor  those  modem  civilians  who  hâve  adopted  from  them 
the  distinction  of  jus  rerum  and  personarum,  conceived  with  per- 
fect  distinctness  its  purpose,  nor  did  any  of  them  in  the  détail 
of  their  writings  pursue  it  consistently. 

Both  the  Boman  lawyers  and  Sir  William  Blackstone  incon- 
sistently  inserted  in  the  Law  of  Things  many  rights  and  duties 
manifestly  aiising  ex  statu  :  and  the  Boman  lawyers  in  many 
cases  inserted  in  the  Law  of  Persons  a  description  only  of  the 
event  which  engendered  the  staius,  and  the  events  by  which  it 
was  destroyed  :  not  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  which  it  consisted. 
For  instance,  in  the  Law  of  Marriage,  they  inserted  only  the 
manner  in  which  marriages  were  contracted,  the  différent  con- 
ditions of  a  valid  marriage,  and  the  modes  in  which  marriage 
was  dissolved.  In  the  law  of  tutelage  and  guardianship,  on  the 
contraiy,  they  inserted  not  only  the  modes  in  which  the  status 
was  acquired  or  lost,  but  also  the  rights  and  duties  which  con- 
stituted  it  They  had  in  truth  no  distinct  conception  of  their 
own  purpose,  and  they  therefore  pursued  it  in  the  détail  in- 
consistently. 

Through  blending,  as  they  do,  the  two  methods,  they  lose 
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the  advantage  of  the  first  ;  keep  the  disadvantage  of  the  second  ; 
and  add  a  difficulty  of  their  own:  i,e.  that  of  obliging  the 
seeker  to  look  for  the  peculiarities  of  status,  not  only  under  the 
descriptions  of  the  several  rights  and  titles,  but  also  under  the 
(as  by  them  treated)  purposeless  department  oljura  persoTharwm. 
The  next  remcu^k  which  I  hâve  to  make  is  more  important. 
Boman  lawyers  divide  law,  in  the  first  place,  into  jvs  publicum 
and  jus  privatum  ;  and  in  their  institutional  treatises  they  con- 
fine themselves  principally  to  jus  privatum.  This  they  again 
divide  into  jus  perso7iarv/nv,  jus  rerum,  and  jus  actionum,  includ- 
ing  under  this  third  head  the  law  of  civil  procédure.  This  last 
distinction  is  also  adopted  in  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  whose  object  was  more  comprehensive,  as  he  tieats 
not  only  of  what  the  Boman  lawyers  called  private  law,  but  also 
of  what  they  comprised  under  the  name  of  public  law,  namely, 
the  law  of  political  conditions  ;  criminal  law  ;  and  the  law  of 
criminal  procédure.  Both  in  the  Boman  lawyers  and  in  Black- 
stone this  division  is  grossly  inconsistent  ;  it  déviâtes  from  the 
object  of  the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Things  and  the 
Law  of  Persons.  For  according  to  this  arrangement  jus  actionum, 
instead  of  being  considered  as  a  species,  is  co-ordinated  with  the 
two  gênera.  It  is  manifest  that  the  law  of  injuries^  whether 
civil  injuries  or  criminal,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  arising 
from  injuries,  and  the  law  of  civil  and  criminal  procédure,  really 
consist  of  a  variety  of  species  belonging  to  those  two  gênera,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  co-ordinated  with/ztô  personarum  et  rerum, 
but  distributed  under  both.^  Ail  matter  contained  in  thèse 
departments  of  law,  which  relates  peculiarly  to  any  of  the  classes 
of  persons  which  hâve  been  put  into  the  jus  personarum,  should 
be  placed  in  that  branch  of  the  law.  For  example,  under  the 
status  of  an  infant  should  be  placed  the  description  of  crimes, 
civil  injuries,  civil  and  criminal  procédure  as  modified  by  infancy. 
For  example,  an  infant,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  is  not  liable 
criminally,  and  in  a  logical  arrangement  thèse  exemptions  would 
be  placed  in  the  jus  personarum.  When  an  infant  sues  or  is 
sued,  the  situation  of  plaintiff  or  of  défendant  is  filled  by  bis 
guardian  instead  of  hiTosdf.  This  is  not  properly  matter  for  the 
jus  rerum  but  for  the  jus  personarum,  under  the  head  of  infancy. 
Ail  the  generalia  of  the  jus  actwnwm  should  be  left  in  the  jus 
rerum,  while  those  parts  which  hâve  relation  specially  to  particu- 
lar  classes  of  persons,  and  which  can  be  detached  from  the  bulk 
of  the  légal  System  without  breaking  its  continuity,  should  be 

*  Thibaut,  Vermuihe,  etc,  toI.  ii  pp.  8,  9,  19. 
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placed  ùnder  the  respective  heads  of  the  jv^  personarwm  to  which      Lbot. 
they  belong.  vfîJÎL 

The  division  therefore  of  the  corpus  jwris  into  jus  personarum,  Logical 
jus  reruTHy  and  jus  actianum  is  a  gross  logical  error.     In  Black-  ofg^^^ 
stone,  the  error  is  a  conséquence  of  his  original  division.     For  stone^s 
he  does  not,  like  the  Boman  lawyers,  begin  by  dividing  the  law  the^pt« 
into  jus  publicu/m  and  jus  privcUum,  and  this  last  into  jus  persan-  jwis  into 
arum  and  jus  rervmi  ;  but  he  divides  the  whole  corpus  juris  into  ijg  Î^S 
law  regarding  rights  and  law  regarding  vmmgs.     By  law  r^ard-  and  Uw 
ing  rights,  he  means  law  regarding  injuries,  the  rights  and  duties  ^^IgT^ 
arising  &om  injuries,  and  civil  and  criminal  procédure.     Having 
divided  the  corpus  juris  into  thèse  two  divisions,  and  having  then 
divided  the  first,  or  law  regarding  rights,  into  jus  personarum 
and  jus  rerum,  he  could  not  indude  in  either  of  thèse  heads  the 
law  r^arding  actions.     His  division  is  illogical,  it  being  mani- 
fest  that  the  law  regarding  wrongs  does  not  regard  wrongs  only, 
but  rights  also,  namely,  the  rights  which  arise  ont  of  wrongs  ;  as 
will  be  sufficiently  évident  to  any  one  who  looks  through  the 
third  book  of  his  Conunentaries,  and  observes  the  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
law  I  shall  advert  to  in  my  next  Lecture  ;  when  I  shall  shew 
that  it  is  as  erroneous  as  this  distinction  of  Blackstone's  ;  and 
that  public  law  is  not  one  main  half  of  the  corpus  jv/ris  which 
ought  to  be  opposed  to  the  other  half,  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  it,  which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Law  of  Persons  as 
a  subordinate  member:  and  Blackstone,  in  imitation  of  Sir 
Matthew  Haie,  has  so  included  it.  I  am  now  speaking  of  public 
law  in  its  narrower  acceptation,  for  in  its  laiger,  the  whole  of 
criminal  law  is  included  in  it.  Criminal  law  as  a  part  of  public 
law  {laiius  acceptum)  is  exduded  by  the  Boman  jurists  from  Law 
of  Persons  and  Law  of  Things.  But  it  ought  to  be  distributed 
under  those  two  departments. 

The  next  topic  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  the  order  in  which  The  law  of 
the  Law  of  Things  and  the  Law  of  Persons  should  stand  rela-  JjJJ^^^ 
tively  to  each  other.     If  my  account  of  the  rationaU  of  the  dis-  précède 
tinction  is  correct,  the  Law  of  Things  ought  to  précède  the  Law  pe^^  ^ 
of  Persons;  because  the  Law  of  Things  is  tJie  law,  minus  the  ^e corpus 
Law  of  Persons,  while  the  Law  of  Persons  contains  such  portions 
of  the  Law  as  relate  to  spécifie  and  narrow  classes  of  persons, 
and  can  be  detached  from  the  body  of  the  law  without  breaking 
its   continuity.     Consequently  the  gênerai  code  should  come 
first,  and  the  comparatively  miscellaneous  matters,  which  are 
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cally  adopted^  this  order.  It  ia,  however,  impossible  to  sever 
completely  the  jus  personarmn  and  the  jus  rerum  from  one 
another.  Even  the  jus  personarwm,  though  consisting  mainly  of 
the  narrower  positions  and  rules  which  modify  the  more  gênerai 
matter  compnsing  the  jus  rerum,  yet  contains  many  positions, 
which  must  be  anticipated  before  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
Law  of  Things.  But  the  number  of  the  prcBcognoscenda  in  the 
Law  of  Things  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
in  the  Law  of  Persons.  Although  the  two  departments  can 
never  be  completely  disengaged  from  one  another,  the  student 
must  begin  somewhere  :  and  he  should  begin  where  he  ¥rill  re- 
quire  fewest  références  to  what  is  to  come  afterwards.  This 
topic  is  not  of  very  great  importance;  it  regards  chiefly  the 
logical  symmetry  of  the  body  of  law. 
NcUuraZ  or  I  may  immediately  explain  in  this  place  the  nature  of  certain 
JJ^^  rights,  which  hâve  been  confounded  by  mysterious  jargon  ; 
*M(U  f  namely,  those  which  are  called  natural  or  inbom,  and  by  Black- 
stone  absolvie  rights.  For  his  'law  regarding  the  rights  of 
persons  '  is  not  the  jus  personarum  of  the  Boman  jurists  ;  their 
jus  personarum  is  only  one  species  of  his  law  r^arding  the  rights 
of  persons,  a  species  which  he  calls  '  law  regarding  the  rdaiive 
rights  of  persons';  as  contradistinguished  from  another  species, 
namely,  law  regarding  the  absolute  rights  of  persons,  that  is, 
thèse  natuial  or  inbom  rights. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  rights  or  duties  constitutive 
of  status  arise  in  two  ways  :  they  anse  ex  statu  immediaU,  either 
directly  from  the  gênerai  or  paramount  title  which  engenders 
status  ;  or  from  that  gênerai  title  through  some  subordinate  title. 
The  distinction  between  natural  or  inbom  rights  and  any  other 
rights  is  analogous  to  this. 

Natural  or  inbom  rights  are  those  which  réside  in  a  paity 
merely  as  living  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  or  as  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  ;  if  the  party  have  any  rights 
whatever,  which  the  Boman  slave  had  not.  Now  thèse  are 
exactly  what  Blackstone  called  absolute  rights.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  right  of  personal  security  :  the  most  gênerai  of 
any.  This  right  is  caUed  natural  or  inbom  merely  because  it 
arises  sine  speciaii  tittUo  ;  that  is,  it  résides  in  a  party,  menel j 
as  living  under  the  protection  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  ;  now  this  fact  having  no  spécial  name,  the  right  seems 
to  arise  without  any  title,  and  therefore  ex  lege  immédiate  ;  not 
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requiiing  to  be  annexed  by  the  law  to  any  investitive  event      Lbgt. 
whatever.    I  agrée,  however,  with  Thibaut  that  this  is  a  mistake,    ,  ^LIII 
and  that  rights  are  always  annexed  to  some  fact  or  other  ;  but 
this  fact  has  not  received  any  concise  name,  nor  is  anjwhere 
described. 

Such  then  are  thèse  rights,  and  such  the  origin  of  the  name. 
They  are  the  most  gênerai  of  any  :  they  réside  in  ail  who  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  state  or  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
réside  in  them  by  reason  of  their  living  under  its  protection  : 
and  are  called  natural  or  inbom  rights,  because  there  is  no  précise 
fact,  bearing  a  concise  name,  to  which  they  are  annexed  by  the 
law.  It  ia  manifest  that  they  are  not  natural  or  inbom  ;  for  they 
are  as  much  the  créatures  of  the  law,  as  any  other  légal  rights. 

Although  the  tenu  is  applied  to  rights  only,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  many  duties.  There  are  znany  duties  to  which  a 
person  is  subjected  merely  by  reason  of  his  being  under  the 
protection  of  the  state,  or  being  altogether,  or  to  certain  limited 
pnrposes,  a  subject  of  the  state.  Such,  for  instance,  are  duties 
towards  the  govemment  itself  ;  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  any 
act  of  résistance,  of  abstaining  from  any  act  of  tumult,  and  so 
on.  Thèse  duties  are  as  properly  natural  or  inbom,  as  the 
rights  which  are  so-caUed. 

Blackstone  hère  runs  into  a  signal  confusion  of  ideas,  for  he  Oross  ab- 
opposes  thèse  natural  or  inbom  rights,  by  the  name  of  absolute  of  Bl^. 
rights,  to  what  he  caUs  the  relative  rights  of  persons.  But  there  stone  on 
are  no  such  things  as  absolute  rights  :  ail  rights  are  relative  ;  j^ct  ^ 
they  suppose  duties  incumbeut  on  other  persons.  He  defines 
thèse  absolute  rights  to  be  rights  appertaining  to  them  merely  as 
individuals  or  single  persons.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  they 
can  be  distinguished  by  that,  AU  or  most  rights  must  belong 
to  particular  persons,  and  must  belong  to  them  ds  particular 
persons.  Dominium,  for  instance,  and  ail  rights  arising  from 
contracts,  come  imder  this  description.  He  further  defines  them, 
rights  which  would  belong  to  persons  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  rights 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  enjoy  either  in  or  out  of  society. 
But  many  other  rights  are  in  the  same  predicament.  Contracts, 
for  instance,  or  at  least  conventions,  must  hâve  preceded  society  ; 
or  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  society  could  hâve  arisen.  No  légal 
right,  indeed,  would  in  a  state  of  nature  be  engendered  by  a 
convention,  but  a  moral  right  would  ;  which  would  be  as  com- 
pletely  a  right  as  those  mentioned  by  Blackstone.  And  as  to 
légal  rights,  with  which  alone  Blackstone  was  properly  concemed, 
they,  it  is  obvions,  can  only  belong  to  a  man  in  society. 
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Lkct.  Amongst  others  of  thèse  absurdities,  Blackstone  instances, 

^^^^^^  as  an  absolute  right,  the  right  of  private  property  !  A  light 
which,  it  is  quite  obvions,  cannot  exist  ont  of  a  state  of  sodety  ; 
and  which  is  indeed  the  main  object  of  his  second  volnme.  The 
woid  property  is  a  term  of  exceedingly  complex  meaning,  corn- 
prising  a  vast  variety  of  rights  :  and  he  himself  inclndes  under 
it  ail  the  rights  over  real  and  personal  property,  which  are  de- 
scribed  in  his  second  voluma  I  suppose  he  must  hère  mean  by 
the  right  of  private  property,  not  any  particular  rights  of  private 
property  but  capacities  to  take  rights  of  private  property.  Bat 
even  thèse  do  not  properly  fall  nnder  this  head  :  for  many  snch 
capacities  do  not  belong  to  ail  persons,  certain  classes  (as,  for 
example,  aliens)  being  excluded  from  them.  He  should  hâve 
inserted  only  those  rights  which  necessarily  réside  in  every  person 
who  is  subject  to  the  state  either  generally  or  to  any  limited 
purpose,  or  who  is  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Another  error  of  Blackstone  is  that  of  putting  those  absol'uU 
rights  of  persons  under  the  head  Eights  of  Persons  at  alL  As 
residing  in  ail  persons,  thèse  rights  are  not  matter  for  the  Law 
of  Persons,  but  for  the  Law  of  Things;  and  by  the  Soman 
lawyers  are  so  treated.  The  cause  why  this  was  overlooked  by 
Blackstone  seems  to  be  that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
rights  are  not  explained  by  the  Soman  lawyers  directly,  but  only 
by  implication,  under  the  head  of  delicts  ;  and  the  explanation 
nowhere  else  occurs/* 

Order  of  Law  of  Things  and  Law  of  Persons. 

Possible  simplification.  Implication  of  one  status  with  every 
other,  as  weU  as  of  every  siattis  with  jus  rerum  or  the  body  of 
the  System  :  e.g.  a  married  infant,  a  husband-soldier,  a  married 
woman,  a  trader,  etc.  But  unless  the  System  be  simplified, 
lawyers  cannot  understand  ail  of  it  And  not  understanding  ail, 
cannot  hâve  complète  knowledge  of  any  part  If  it  were  acces- 
sible to  ail  lawyers,  expense  and  uncertainty  would  be  mightîly 
diminished. 

[We  hâve  now  no  Lord  Coke.     His  resemblance  to  Roman 
Lawyers.] 

Queries  oâ  to  the  Outline  of  the  Method. 

[Should  the  Law  of  Things  be  preceded  by  an  enumeration  of  the 

^  This,  according  to  J.  S.  M. 's  notes,  it  stood  in  the  last  édition.     Thèse  frag- 

is  the  end  of  this  Lecture  aa  delivered.  ments,  although  less  matore  than  the  pe- 

What  foUows,  consisting  of  fragments  re-  ceding  matter,  aeem  to  be  of  some  vilae, 

lating  to  the  same  subject,  is  retained  as  and  are  at  least  soggestîye. — B.  C. 
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several  classes  of  persons  1    Or  should  this  be  prefixed  to  the  Law  of      Lect. 
Persons,  aod  only  so  much  relative  to  ^Udus  in  gênerai  précède  the      XLIII 
former,  as  suffices  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  thèse  two 
grand  divisions  1] 

Tht  Mdhod  pu/rsued  in  the  Law  of  Things  should  le  purmed 
under  eadi  head  of  the  Law  of  Persons,     {See  OtUline.) 

In  treating  of  any  stattts  (whether  generic  or  spécifie)  the 
rights  and  obligations,  etc.  direct  or  correlated,  which  grow  ont 
of  it  [or  make  it  up]  must  be  considered  in  the  order  observed 
under  the  Law  of  Things  :  i.e,  Primary  rights,  with  their  sub- 
divisions of  jura  in  re,  jura  ad  rem,  compounds  of  both  jura  in 
universitatibus,  eta  ;  and  violations  of  thèse  primary  rights  and 
obligations,  with  the  secondary  or  instrumental  rights  and  obli- 
gations by  which  such  violations  are  remedied  or  prevented. 

Pnnciples  on  which  Bights  and  Obligaiions  are  to  he  referred  to 

this  or  that  Status. 

The  rights  and  obligations,  capacities  and  incapacities,  sus- 
ceptibilities  and  exemptions,  which  belong  to  a  certain  class  as 
svxh  (whether  such  rights,  etc.  are  originally  rights,  etc.  of  that 
staJtuSy  or  restorations  of  jura  rerum  in  dérogation  of  the  rights, 
etc.  of  another  sitaius  with  which  it  is  combined),  must  be  con- 
sidered together. 

E,g.  :  Ail  that  relates  to  the  staivs  '  Infancy,'  abstra^sted  from 
any  other  staius,  must  be  considered  together.  AU  that  relates 
to  the  status  '  Trader  '  must  also  be  considered  together  :  includ- 
ing  thereunder  such  generic  rights  and  obligations  as  infants  when 
traders  enjoy  or  are  subjected  to,  contrary  to  the  gênerai  rules 
touching  infancy. 

In  order  to  détermine  the  status  to  which  any  given  right  with 
its  correlcUing  obligation  shcUl  belong,  inquire  (V)  whether  the 
obligation  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  or  the  right  for  the 
sake  of  the  obligation  :  (2'')  whether  the  right  or  the  obligation 
(as  the  case  may  be)  grow  ont  of,  or  exist  by  reason  of,  any,  and 
what,  status,  Having  found  that  it  exists  as  a  conséquence  of 
the  existence  of  such  or  such  a  class,  treat  the  right  with  its 
correlating  obligations,  or  the  obligation  vrith  its  correlating 
rights,  as  forming  part  of  (or  falling  imder)  the  stattcs  of  that 
class. 

Under  any  department  of  the  Law  of  Persons  are  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  the  rights  and  obligations  peculiar  to  the  status, 
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LscT.      but  also  rights  and  obligations  (generic  or  not)  ruyt  helonging 
the  statua  as  modified  hy  it. 


Wherein 

Status 

consifltB. 


A  Right  or  Obligation,  how  it  avises  otU  of  this  or  that  Staiiis, 

If  a  right,  it  bas  a  correlated  obligation  imposed  upon  others. 
But  inasmuch  as  this  obligation  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  right, 
and  that,  as  we  hâve  shown,  exists  by  reason  of  the  statvs,  it 
follows,  that  the  obligation  is  also  a  conséquence  of  the  status, 
exists  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  it  The 
same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  obligations,  wherever  they  induce 
the  considération  of  their  correlated  rights  though  existing  in 
others  ;  also  to  exemptions  and  incapacities. 

The  principles  which  lead  to  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
matter  of  the  law  into  *  Law  of  Persons  and  Law  of  Things/ 
must  also  détermine  the  departments  and  subdepartments  into 
which  the  Law  of  Persons  should  be  iiivided,  with  the  order  of 
those  departments  and  of  their  several  subdepartments. 

Ist  principle  ;  Séparation  of  that  which  is  peculiar  to  certain 
classes. 

Stattùs  divisible  into  (V)  those  which  (though  they  may 
attach  upon  any,  or  upon  almost  any)  are  limited  to  a  few  ;  and 
(2'')  those  which  attach  upon  every  one  (at  some  time  or  other 
of  his  life),  or  which,  if  not  universal,  are  very  widdy  spread. 
Instances  of  the  first  genus;  trades,  professions,  govemment 
offices,  etc.  :  of  the  second  genus  ;  the  varions  domestic  condi- 
tions :  of  the  first  species  of  this  second  genus,  infancy,  and  the 
filial  condition  :  of  the  second  species  of  the  same,  marriage  and 
patemity. 

The  second  genus,  as  being  qfmore  gênerai  application,  should 
précède  the  first 

2nd  principle  ;  From  the  less  to  the  more  composite  :  From 
those  which  (to  be  complète)  suppose  not  the  explication  of 
other  or  many  statvs,  to  those  which  suppose  such  explication. 
But  qusere  if  there  be  any  such  principle,  excq)t  in  combinaiion 
with  the  first.  For  the  modifications  of  the  more  gênerai  by  the 
more  spécial  status,  it  ia  natural  to  look,  not  into  the  first  bat 
into  the  last  :  e.g.  for  '  Infant  trader,'  not  under  '  Infant,'  bat 
under  '  Trader.'  Insomuch  that  '  trader  '  supposes  an  explication 
of  infant* 

Wherein  Status  consiste. 

The  pecuUarities  of  stattcs  seem  to  consiat  :  (1^)  In  rights, 

^  Blackstone,  yoL  ii.  p.  476. 
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obligations^  and  capacities  peculiar  to  the  class  ;  whether  such  Lectt. 
rights,  etc.  be  bvA  gerveris,  or  only  modifications  of  others.  (2**) 
In  peculiar  incapacities.  (S"*)  In  peculiar  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled  or  observed  before  incidents  can  hâve  their  usual  effect  : 
But  thèse  seem  to  corne  under  the  head  of  peculiar  rights^ 
obligations,  etc.,  or  incapacities;  t.e.  conditionai  rights,  etc.  or 
incapacities. 

So  that  wherever  a  set  of  persons  hâve  rights,  obligations, 
etc.  peculiar  to  themselves;  or  are  incapable  of  such  as  are 
common  to  many  others,  there  is  a  status  :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  persons  are  determined  to,  or  constitute  a  class. 

Bights,  obligations  (and  capacities),  which  are  not  confined 
to  one  class,  do  not  originate  in  statvs. 


What  it  is  that  détermines  a  Person  to  this  or  thai  Class,  or 

what  it  is  that  makes  the  Class. 

V,  The  being  clothed  with  actual  rights  and  subject  to 
actual  obligations,  peculiar  to  persons  of  the  class  ;  the  being 
capable  of  investment  with  such  peculiar  rights,  and  of  sub- 
jection  to  such  peculiar  objections  ;  or  the  being  incapable  of 
certain  rights  and  obligations  of  which  persons  of  other  classes 
generally  are  capable. 

2''.  Bights  and  duties  ex  speciali  titulo,  and  rights  and  duties 
immédiate  ex  statu,  or  arising  from  the  mère  fact  that  the  party 
is  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government.* 

Generally  speaking,  a  right  or  duty  forming  a  constituent 
élément  of  a  condition  has  been  preceded  by  two  events  :  1. 
The  event  investing  the  staXvs,  2.  A  title  specially  investing 
the  right  or  duty  :  e.g,  the  peculiar  right  of  a  married  woman 
to  land  or  goods. 

This,  however,  is  not  true  universally.  There  are  rights  or 
duties  ex  staiu  immédiate,  or  arising  from  the  event  investing 
the  stattts,  without  the  intervention  of  a  spécial  titvlus.  Such 
is  the  right  in  rem  to  the  statvs  itself.  Such  too  is  the  right 
of  the  father  to  exact  obédience  from  the  child,  and  to  punish 
in  case  of  disobedieuce,  Such  too  is  the  corresponding  duty  of 
the  child  to  render  obédience  ;  The  right  of  the  child  to  support  : 
Certain  rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  guardian  and 
ward,  master  and  slave. 

There  are  rights  and  duties  in  or  upon  ail,  sine  speciali  tittdo, 

•  See  p.  7.28,  arUe,    See  Table  II.  note  5,  pod.    Note  in  Ontline  abont  Public 
Law,  pp.  70-72,  vol.  i  anU, 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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Lbot.  arising  from  the  mère  fact  of  their  being  within  the  jurisdictioîi 
of  the  given  sovereign  government  (unless  spécial  incapacity 
intervened).  [E.g.  Eight  to  personal  security,  etc.]^  Such  rights 
are  called  '  natural  or  inborn/  because,  arising  sine  speciaii  titulo, 
there  is  no  obvions  investitive  fact.  But  in  truth,  there  is 
ecarcely  a  right  or  duty  immédiate  ex  lege.  (Why  called  so,  see 
Thibaut,  Jus  in  rem  et  in  personam,) 

This  applies  to  duties  as  well  as  to  rights.  There  are  many 
that  might  be  deemed  inborn  rights  besides  those  usually  called 
such  :  e.g.  capacity  of  an  heir  apparent  or  presumptive,  or  before 
aditio  (in  Boman  law).  Hère  there  is  no  spécial  tiiulus,  but 
merely  a  gênerai  capacity  to  take  a  number  of  rights  (merely  on 
the  happening  of  certain  incidents). 

A  right,  duty,  capacity,  or  incapacity,  which  originates  in 
status  (or  forms  a  constituent  élément  of  a  stattis),  is  peculiar  to 
persons  of  the  given  class  ;  although  it  may  happen  to  bè  denoted 
by  a  generic  expression  which  comprises  a  right  or  duty  in  or 
on  persons  of  other  classes.  Kg.  An  infant  may  be  bound  in  a 
contract — but  subject  to  conditions  and  modifications  peculiar  to 
contracts  made  by  infants. 

An  incapacity  (as,  to  contract,  take  by  purchase,  etc.)  may 
be  common  to  many  classes,  as  to  aliens,  persons  convicted  and 
attainted,  infants  or  married  women  (in  certain  cases)  :  but,  in 
each  case,  the  incapacity  has  something  peculiar,  in  extent, 
ground,  etc. 

The  Tcnas  '  Law  of  Things  '  and  '  Law  of  Persons  '  {with  thtiT 
establisJicd  Equivalents)  are  insignificant  : 

I.e,  They  give  no  notion  of  the  purpose  of  the  distinction 
which  they  are  intended  to  mark.  Law  is  concemed  with  rights 
and  obligations  (or  capacity  or  incapacity  for  them)  :  every  right 
résides  in  a  person,  and  most  rights  concem  things  (in  the  Boman 
sensé)  ;  every  obligation  is  also  imposed  upon  a  person,  and 
generally  concems  a  thing  :  therefore  ail  law  is  of  or  conceming 
persons,  and  Toast  law,  of  or  conceming  things.^ 

'  General  and  Fartiadar'^  would  suffice  ;  but  the  same  terms 
are  also  used  in  other  sensés:  namely,  to  dénote  law  which 
obtains  through  the  whole  of  any  State,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  districts  or  places. 

'  See  Blackstone,  vol.  i  p.  121.    Natu-       '  See   '  Method  of  Blackatone,'  %ai 
rai  rights,  inborn  rights,  absolute  rights.   page. 

Blackstone^B  confusion  of  meanings  of       ^  Traités,  etc.  toL  l  pp.  160,  29^ 
^natural,'  and  p.  728,  arUe. 
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'  Law  of  Things  '  and  'Law  of  Persons'  (Blackstone)  is  further  Lbct. 
objectionable  for  my  purpose,  because  thèse  two  departments 
include  Delicts,  public  and  private,  and  Procédure,  as  modified 
by  Uatuè  :  an  extension,  which  (though  absurdly)  bas  not  been 
given  to  them  by  others.^^  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
Law  of  Things  was  intended  to  include  Jura  ad  Bem. 

General  or  generic  Law  and  Law  of  Status. 

Law  of  the  summum  genus  *  Persons  '  (or  Law  directly  inter- 
esting,  or  regarding,  ail  persons)  :  and,  Law  directly  regarding  (Ae 
several  gênera  and  spedes  into  which  Persons  are  divisible. 


Notes. 

The  foUowing  notes  entitled  '  Methods,'  etc.,  and  frequently 
referred  to  in  this  and  the  succeeding  Lectures,  were  found 
among  papers  some  of  which  contain  matter  apparently  destined 
to  be  employed  in  the  completion  of  the  Tables. — S.A. 

Method  observed  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  (vol.  î.  p.  122). 

1.  Law  of  Persons  and  Law  of  Things,  so  far  as  regards  |>miar^ 
rights  and  obligations. 

2.  (a)  Law  of  Civil  Injuries — (&)  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  thence  arise — (c)  and  of  civil  procédure  : — abandoning,  hère, 
the  former  division  into  'Law  of  Persons  and  Law  of  Things;'  and 
mingling  civil  injuries,  etc.  as  unmodified  by  status  (or  as  they  concem 
ail  classes),  with  the  same,  as  modified  by  status, 

3.  (a)  Law  of  Crimes,  etc.  : — abandoning  again,  etc. 

Method  as  to  Sources — Equity  and  many  other  branches  only 
slîghtly  touched  upon  (vol.  iii.  p.  23). 

But  Crimes,  Spécial  Law,  and  PubUc  Law  are  not  omitted.  (See 
*  Public  and  Speciîd  Law.') 

Great  superiority  of  Blackstone's  method  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Institutional  Writers,  the  French  Code,  etc.  : — 

1*.  In  treating  civil  injuries — rights,  etc.  ex  delicto  privato^  and 
civil  procédure,  each  apart  from  the  other,  instead  of  treating  any 
one  or  two  of  them  implicitly  with  another  (vol.  iii.  pp.  116,  118). 

2*.  In  treating  crimes — rights,  etc.  ez  delicto  publia) — ^and  criminal 
procédure,  in  the  same  manner.     '  See  Delicta' 

^®  See  '  Method  of  the  Boman  Lawyers  and  Blackstone,'  pp.  787-741,  posL 
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Lect. 

XLIII  Bemarks  upon  the  Meihod  observed  hy  Sir  William  Blackstone, 

Like  Gaius  and  the  compilers  of  the  Instîtutes,  he  has  no  definite 
purpose  in  detaching  the  Law  of  Persons  from  that  of  Things. 
Throughout  the  Law  of  Things,  much  that  arises  out  of  status  k 
considered.  Therefore,  if  he  intended  to  make  law  of  persons  relate 
to  rights,  etc.  ex  statu,  he  has  not  adhered  to  that  intention.  On  tbe 
contraiy,  much  that  relates  to  status,  is  considered  ander  the  law  of 
persons  ;  so  that  if  he  intended  law  of  persons  to  contain  a  mère 
enumeration  of  status,  with  the  modes  in  which  they  begin  and  end, 
he  has  equally  deviated  from  that. 

[For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Method  observed  hy  Sir  Wm.  Black- 
stone, see  Table  YIII.  jpost.] 


Rights  of  Persons  as  defined  hy  Blackstone  (vol.  i.  p.  122). 

Rights  of  Things  :  ibid. 

The  distinction  supposes  that  Things  can  hâve  rights. 

This  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  terms  of  the 
Roman  Law.  By  jura  personarvm  and  jura  rerum  the  Roman  lawyers 
intended,  not  the  rights  of  Persons  and  Things,  but  the  law  of  or 
relating  to  persons,  and  the  law  of  or  relating  to  things.  This  is 
manifest  from  Gaius,  the  Institutes,  etc.  The  former  having  divided 
JvA  or  Law  into  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  having  shown  the 
varions  sources  of  the  Roman  Law  or  Jus,  proceeds  to  divide  that 
same  subject  according  to  the  objects  or  subjects  with  whicb  it  is 
conversant  :  '  Omne  jus  quo  utimur  vel  ad  personas  pertinet,  rel  ad 
res,  vel  ad  actiones.  Sed  prius  videamus  de  personis.'  (Gaii  Comm. 
i.  §  8.)  And  having  finished  the  jus  personarum,  proceeds  to  treat^ 
not  of  the  rights  or  even  of  the  '  law  '  of  things,  but  of  their  Division 
and  Acquisition. 

The  misapprehension  is  founded  upon  that  ambîguity  (the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  term  to  law  and  to  one  of  the  conséquences  or 
créatures  of  law)  from  which,  as  we  hâve  already  observed,  our  own 
law  language  is  almost  alone  exempt.  (Jus  ;  Diritto  ;  Droit  ;  Der- 
echo;  Recht.) 

But  the  distinction  as  ezplained  in  the  cited  places  is  not  only 
founded  upon  a  misapplication  of  language,  and  thereby  involves  the 
subject  in  obscurity: — it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  subséquent 
exposition  which  Sir  William  Blackstone  gives  of  thèse  same  rights. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  distinction,  the  Rights  of  Persons  are 
such  rights  as  men  hâve  to  their  own  persons  or  bodies:  i.e.  Thé 
right  of  moving  without  obstruction  by  others  from  place  to  place, 
subject  to  limitations  imposed  by  law  :  and  the  right  of  freedom  from 
bodily  harm,  subject  to  the  same  restriction.  So  that  ail  such  rights 
as  a  man  may  hâve  in,  over,  or  to  extemal  objects  (whether  other 
persons  or  things),  ought,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  distinction,  to 
hâve  been  excluded  from  the  rights  of  persons,  and  treated  of  no- 
where  but  under  the  rights  of  things. 
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flnstances  from  the  Commentaries  in  which  Sir  William  Black-      Leot. 

YT  TTT 

stone  bas  treated  rights  to  things  under  *  Rights  of  persons  '  (in  his      -^^^^^ 
sensé)  and  conversely.     Husband  and  Wife,  Father  and  Ghild,  etc. 
vol.  î.  p.  128.     Property,  p.  138.] 

In  conséquence  of  his  misapprehension  of  the  tenn  'Rights  of 
persons/  he  has  treated  (Book  1.  c.  1)  rights  to  life,  réputation,  etc. 
with  the  obligations  to  respect  them,  under  the  rights  of  persons  ; 
although,  as  being  common  to  every  siaiuSy  it  is  manifest  that  they 
belong  to  the  rights  of  things.  They  aie  in  truth  universal  ^tira  in 
re  sine  titulo. 

The  Roman  Law  is  free  from  this  error  ;  its  error  consisting  in 
partially  expounding  the  peculiarities  of  certain  staitLS  under  the  '  Jus 
personarum^  instead  of  either  giving  thereunder  a  complète  exposition 
of  rights  ex  statu  (on  the  one  hand),  or  of  limiting  that  department 
(on  the  other)  to  a  mère  enumeration  of  status  themselves,  and  of  the 
modes  of  their  investment  and  divestment  There  is,  however,  no 
mingling  of  uniyersal  and  particular  rights,  etc.  under  that  department. 


Ths  Distinction  between  the  Jura  Personarum  and  Jura  Berum^  as 

stated  hy  the  Roman  Lawyers, 

Is  not,  like  that  of  Blackstone,  liable  to  the  objection  that  things 
are  supposed  capable  of  rights. 

It  is  however  liable  to  the  second  objection  which  we  hâve  pre- 
sumed  to  advance  against  the  method  of  the  leamed  Commentator. 

Law,  as  it  relates  to  Persons,  ought  to  hâve  been  the  only  subject 
of  the  first  grand  division.  Instead  of  this,  innumerable  instances 
may  be  cited  in  which  the  law  as  it  relates  to  Things  is  therein 
treated  of.  The  Law  of  Persons  is  not  confined  to  a  mère  enumera- 
tion of  siaiuSy  and  a  description  of  the  modes  in  which  they  begin 
and  end.  Instances  of  rights,  obligations,  etc.  ex  statu^  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  other  departments. 


(2.) 

Methods  of  the  Roman  writers. 

Whether,  according  to  the  Institutional  method  of  the  Roman 
lawyers,  jura  ad  rem,  or  obligations  stricto  sensu,  belong  to  the  Law  of 
Things! 

The  dispute  seems  to  bave  arisen  from  confounding  jura  in  re 
with  the  jus  quod  ad  res  pertinet. 

The  first  belong  parûy  to  the  Law  of  Things  and  partly  to  that 
of  Persons  ;  not  being  (generically  considered)  either  dépendent  upon 
or  independent  of  status,  but  being  distinguished  by  this  :  that  they 
avail  against  mankind  generally. 

The  latter  was  intended  to  include,  not  only  ail  sMchjura  in  re 
as  are  independent  of  status,  but  also  ail  such  jura  ad  rem  as  are  inde- 
pendent of  status.  Actions  being  intended  to  comprise  Procédure 
only. 
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LscT.  Proofa: — The  annooncement  of  the  tripartite  divisioii  with  the 

3^^^^  ^  conesponding  method  of  treatment  :  The  pkce  oocupied  by  sacces- 
sion  per  universUaiem  (sed  quœre).  Sir  William  Blackstone's  view  of 
the  snbject;  who  places  Property,  etc.  and  Contract,  etc.  under  a 
common  department:  viz.  'Rights  (or,  as  it  ought  to  be,  Law)  of 
Things.' — ^TÎiis  also  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Suarez,  who  divides 
Law  {Le.  primaiy  rights  and  obligations),  in  the  same  manner  into 
two  departmentSy  '  Law  of  Things  and  Persons.' 

The  scheme  may  hâve  been  the  following  : — 

Ist.  Eights,  etc.  ez  staiu  (or  perhaps  a  mère  enumeration  of  status). 

2nd.  Eights,  etc.  not  ex  statu. 


(1.)  Jura  in  re  (including     (2.)  Jura  ad  rem.  (3.)  Procédure. 

8uch  an  anticipation  of  jura 
ad  rem  as  was  necessary  to         f 


make    Univerdtates  juris  in-       ex  c  :  ex  d. 

telligible).  ex  q.  c  : 

ex  q.  d. 

But,  according  to  the  announcement,  Procédure  and  jus  in  re  (in  one 
of  which  jura  ad  rem  must  be  comprised)  co-ordinate  with  jus  personarum. 

Want  of  a  generic  expression  may  hâve  led  to  ail  the  confusion. 
Wanting  a  generic  expression  to  dénote  the  half  which  it  was  in- 
tended  to  oppose  to  jus  personarum,  they  hâve  co-ordinated  its  parts 
with  jus  personarum,  forgetting  one  of  them. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  this  :  They  intended  (though  the  in- 
tention was  obscure)  to  divide  the  whole  of  Private  Law  (excluding 
therefrom,  not  only  political  staius,  but  also  professional  status  and 
the  whole  of  criminal  law)  into  two  principal  departments  ;  one  of 
which  they  further  meant  to  divide  into  three  divisions.  But  for 
want  of  a  generic  name  wherewith  to  designate  this  department,  they 
hâve  treated  its  divisions  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  rank  as  the 
other  department.  And  further,  through  forgetfulness  (or  for  some 
unaccountable  reason)  they  hâve  degraded  one  of  thèse  three  divisions 
to  the  rank  of  a  subdivision  of  one  of  the  others,  leaving  it  uncertain 
to  which  they  intended  to  refer  it. 

K  this  were  the  scheme,  *  Ohligatio  '  belongs  neither  to  *  Jura 
Rerum  *  nor  to  ^Adiones,'  but  is  a  division  {on  the  same  Une  vnth  the.^':) 
either  (1*)  of  the  great  department,  *  Law  of  Rights,  etc.  non  ex  staiu  / 
or  (2**)  of  the  whole  of  private  law  (assuming  that  the  proper  subject 
of  the  Law  of  Persons  is  a  mère  enumeration  of  status,  etc.) 


(3.) 

Bemarks  upon  the  method  observed  by  Gaius, 

In  pursuance  of  that  well-founded  distinction  between  Law  of 
Persons  and  Law  of  Things  which  Gaius,  in  common  with  other  In- 
stitutional  writers,  bas  adopted,  the  main  division  (according  to  Ends 
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and  Subjects)  shyM  not  hâve  heen  threefold  (stUl  less  fourfold)^  hit  itoo-      Lbot. 
fM;  the  matter  of  the  Law  of  Actions  (t.e.  civil  procédure),  as  un-    ,  XLIII^ 
modified  by  status  (or,  in  other  words,  the  generalia  of  the  law  of 
actions),  being  included  under  the  Law  of  Things,  and  the  several 
modifications,  under  the  several  status  out  of  which  they  arise. 

The  treaiise  is  confinée,  to  Frivate  Law:  Le,  ail  that  relates  to 
political  status — to  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  administration  of  the 
soYereign  power — is  excluded.  No  regular  account  even  is  given  of 
the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Justice,  without  which  the  law  of  actions 
is  not  intelligible. 

Criminal  Law,  or  publka  judkia  (briefly  mentioned  in  the  Instî- 
tates)  :  i.e,  crimes,  punishments,  and  criminal  procédure,  are  altogether 
omitted  ;  though  the  greater  part  of  crimes  are  as  much  violations  of 
private  primary  rights  as  the  private  delicts  of  which  he  treats.  (So 
also  Blondeau,  X.) 

The  purpose  of  the  distinction  between  Law  of  Persons  and  Law 
of  Things,  is  not  only  forgotten  with  référence  to  civil  procédure  ; 
but  rights  and  obligations  of  ail  other  sorts,  without  distinction  to 
their  universality  or  particularity,  are  scattered  up  and  down  through 
the  two  (or  three)  first  divisions.  If  the  purpose  was  to  sever  Law 
of  Persons  from  Law  of  Things  in  the  manner  supposed,  ail  the  rights, 
etc.  ex  staiu  should  hâve  been  put  into  the  former,  and  it  should  hâve 
been  placed  last. 

If  the  purpose  merely  was  to  enumerate  the  several  status  and 
to  ezplain  the  respective  modes  in  which  they  begin  and  end,  and 
then  to  deal  vdth  rights  and  their  respective  modifications  ex  staiu  in 
succession  (as  explained  above),  the  matter  of  the  treatise  should 
haye  been  divided  in  a  totally  différent  manner;  and  none  of  the 
Rights,  etc.  which  originate  in  the  several  staius  should  hâve  been 
thrust  into  the  preliminary  enumeration  of  them. 

On  that  supposition,  there  would  hâve  been  no  such  division  as 
that  into  Law  of  Persons  and  Law  of  Things.  But  the  space  now 
occupied  by  what  is  called  the  law  of  persons,  would  hâve  been 
merely  an  introductory  disquisition  on  the  several  staius; — the  body 
of  the  work  comprising  ail  rights  and  obligations  ;  those  which  origin- 
ate in  siatuSy  as  well  as  those  which  do  not 

Another  great  def ect  is,  the  desultory  and  defedive  manner  of  dealing 
lûUh  delicts.  For,  first,  he  confines  the  term  to  violations  of  jure  in 
re;  only  treating  ex  professa  of  thèse  :  as  if  violations  of  rights  ex 
contractu  and  of  other  jura  ad  rem  were  not  just  as  essential  to  a 
complète  view  of  the  subject.  Secondly,  he  scatters  them  through 
that  part  of  the  Law  of  Things  which  relates  to  Obligations,  stricto 
sensUy  or  to  jura  ad  rem,  and  also  through  the  book  which  is  pro- 
fessedly  devoted  to  Procédure; — thus  confounding  the  matter  of 
Actions  and  Exceptions,  etc.  with  the  mode  in  which  thèse  several 
rights  are  enforced.  Violations  of  jura  ad  rem.  are  in  the  same  case; 
and,  as  is  said  above,  are  nowhere  expounded  explicitly  and  pro- 
fessedly:  being  either  considered  implicitly  (under  the  head  *De 
OUigatùmibus  ')  on  occasion  of  the  obligations  of  which  they  are  viola- 
tions; or  explicitly  under  ^actions.' 
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Lect.  Another  defect  common  to  Gaius  and  the  Instîtutes,  is  the  con- 

XLIII^    founding  combinations  of  Aliénation  and  Contract  with  Contract;  and 

the  placing  universitates  juris  bef  ore  jura  ad  rem.    See  '  Combinations 

of  jus  in  re  and  jus  ad  rem.* 


Bemarks  upon  the  Method  observed  in  the  InstUules. 

Having  announced  a  threefold  division  (and  the  same  objection 
applies  to  Gaius) — Persons,  Things,  and  Actions,  the  compiler  makes 
a  fourfold  one;  treating  under  'Things/  of  jura  in  r^,  and  mider 
'Obligations/  oï  jura  ad  rem:  thus  opposing  one  species  of  rights  and 
obligations  to  another  (not  by  names,  one  of  which  dénotes  one  spedts 
of  rights,  etc.  ;  and  another,  another  ;  but)  by  names  the  last  of 
which,  indeed,  bas  référence  to  a  species  of  rights,  but  the  first  of 
which  dénotes  the  subjects  of  rights.  The  resuit  of  this  division  û, 
that  instead  of  treating  of  '  Things  '  apart,  and  then  opposing  one 
speciea  of  rights  over  things  (and  other  subjects)  to  another; — ^he  in- 
dicates  things  and  a  species  of  rights  by  a  name  which  seems  to 
oppose  things  to  rights;  and,  what  is  worse,  to  oppose  them  to  asorl 
of  rights.  A  conséquence  of  which  is,  that  jura  in  re  seem  to  be 
suppressed. 

Another  objection  is,  that  as  the  obligations  which  correspond  to 
jura  in  re  are  not  treated  of  explicitly  (but  left  to  be  coUected  from 
'delicts'),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  'obligation'  is  used  to 
dénote  jura  ad  rem,  as  weU  as  their  corresponding  obligations,  the  first 
seem  to  be  rights  without  obligations,  and  the  second  obligations 
without  rights.  But  this  arises  from  that  remarkable  defect  in  the 
Roman  law  language  which  I  hâve  observed  upon  above. 

The  modes  in  which  jura  in  re  end^  are  not  described. 


(6.) 
Method  of  the  French  Codes. 

The  Law  distrilmted  under  five  Codes;  viz.: 

Matter  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Matter  of  the  Commercial  Code. 

Matter  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procédure. 

Matter  of  the  Pénal  Code. 

Matter  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procédure. 

Defeds:  Only  so  much  of  the  Law  of  Persons  as  concems  domestic 
and  quasi-domestic  Status  is  comprised  in  the  Civil  Code.  The  la^ 
which  relates  to  Traders  (and  which,  for  reasons  given  above,  ought 
to  enter  into  the  Civil  Code  under  the  head  of  Law  of  Persons)  w 
made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  Code,  and  opposed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
law  of  which  it  is  only  a  member.     It  is  like  dividing  the  hafflftQ 
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bodj  into  ihe  rîght  or  left  arm,  and  ail  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not      Lbot. 
right  or  left  arm.  s^î^^îL 

The  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  traders  by  distinct 
tribonals  is  itself  an  absurdity,  and  not  suggested  by  reason,  but  the 
work  of  blind  imitation.  And  admitting  that  the  séparation  of 
jurisdiction  is  a  good,  that  is  no  reason  for  this  mutilation.  Ail  that 
is  peculiar  to  traders  (tribunal,  as  well  as  other  peculiarities)  would, 
of  course,  in  a  just  Corpus  Juris,  be  contained  under  a  distinct  head; 
which  is  ail  that  is  done  now;  the  Code  de  Commerce  supposmg  ail 
other  parts  of  the  Code. 

The  rest  of  the  law  which  relates  to  Status  is  not  in  any  Code  or 
Codes  at  ail:  having  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  reclaimed  from 
chaos:  and  being  only  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  the 
tribunals,  or  in  an  immense  mass  of  laws  issued  from  time  to  time 
without  System. 

CM  Injuries  are  notphere  described  ;  being  merely  implied  in  the 
description  of  the  rights  of  which  they  are  violations,  or  in  the 
description  of  the  Procédure  by  which  the  Rights  and  Obligations 
which  they  generate  are  enforced.     (Qusere.) 

Rights  and  Obligations  ex  delido  privato  are,  in  the  same  manner, 
established  by  implication.     (Qu8er&) 

Crimes  are  nawhere  described  apart;  being  implicated  with,  and 
described  indirectly  in  the  Code  of  Punishment  or  that  of  Criminal 
Procédure. 


(6.) 
Beniham^s  Ideas  of  Method. 

*  General  Law  and  Particular  Law,^ — {Traités,  etc.  vol.  i.  p.  150.) 

Hère,  the  purpose  of  the  distinction  into  Law  of  Things  and 
Law  of  Persons,  is  clearly,  though  briefly  indicated,  and  well  ex- 
pressed:  being  the  purpose  of  the  very  distinction  between  jura 
rerum  axià  jura  persanarum  which  he  reprobates  (pp.  259,  294,  299). 

Pénal — ^Civil — Constitutional.^^     (See  varions  meanings  of  Civil.) 

Confusion  of  Status  (Le,  the  belonging  to  a  class  having  peculiar 
rights,  etc.)  with  the  being  invested  with  rights,  etc.  which  anse  out 
of  a  character  that  may  bel<Mig  to  many  classes  :  as  *  Héritier,  Vendeur,* 
etc.  *  Foleur,  Séducteur,'  etc.  pp.  300,  304. 

[According  to  this  plan,  ail  that  relates  to  Contract  must  be 
repeated  under  every  status, 

Where  a  différence  in  the  law  is  bottomed  in  some  peculiarity  in 
the  subject  of  the^right,  the  différence  should  be  described  under  the 
division  'Things.'  Qusere  :  Whether  any  peculiarities  of  persons  (as 
subjects  of  rights)  should  be  considered  under  the  sevend  Status,  or 
under  'Things  '  1]— Marginal  Note. 

"  This  lefen  to  the  following  sentence  droit  constitutionnel,  est  la  pins  corn- 
in  Bentham  : — 'De  toutes  ces  divi-  plète  et  la  plus  commode.' — Traités, 
ôons,  celle  en  droit  pénal  droit  civil  et  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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Lbot.  Idea  of  irealing  Obligations  expresdy  and  ail  Rights  impliciily. 

Confusion  of  thai  part  of  ihe  Code  which  treats  of  Civil  Injuries,  vnih 
thai  which  treats  of  Crimes, 

[Wherever  a  distinct  statm  is  created  (whether  it  be  domestic, 
spécial,  or  public),  the  peculiarities  (whether  rights,  obligations,  in- 
capacities,  or  exemptions)  in  which  it  consists,  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  the  provisions  which  are  generally  applicable.  It  is  merely 
because  it  is  expédient  to  treat  of  thèse  peculiarities  apart,  that  a 
status  is  created  :  t.e.  that  they  are  professedly  treated  apart. 

Where  the  mischievous  act  by  reason  of  which  compensation  is 
due  from  the  actor  to  the  sufferer,  is  not  intentional  or  négligent,  can 
it  be  called  an  injury  or  a  violation  of  a  right  î  Being  followed  by 
the  same  conséquence,  viz.  liability  to  make  compensation  (or  restitu- 
tion), it  may,  by  analogy,  be  called  an  injury  =  a  quasi-delict),  as 
incidents  not  contracts  are  called  quasi-contracts.] — Traités,  etc.  voL 
L  p.  334,  Marginal  Note. 

Distinction  hetween  civil  and  criminal,  pp.  160,  298. 

*  Chaque  loi  civile  forme  un  titre  particulier  qui  doit  enfin  aboutir 
à  une  loi  pénale.' 

[That  is,  if  the  obligation  to  repair  a  civil  injury  be  considered 
as  a  punishment.] — Traités,  voL  i  p.  161,  Marginal  Note, 

The  next  folio  is  headed, 

*  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Bentham's  Ideas  of  Method;'  but  the  rest  is  a 
blank.  The  nature  of  some  of  the  intended  *  Remarka  '  may  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  hints  ;  and  from  the  marginal  notes  extracted  from  the 
*  Traités.'— 6\  A, 


(7.) 
Method  of  Falch 


In  Falck,  civil  injuries  are  mixed  up,  as  in  the  Institutes,  with 
contracts  and  quasi-contracts  :  and  (as  also  in  the  Institutes)  none 
but  violations  of  jura  in  re  are  directly  described  :  violations  of  con- 
tract  and  quasi-contract  being  either  left  to  be  deduced  from  the 
description  of  the  contract  and  quasi-contract  itself,  or  being  mixed 
up  with  actions  :  î.e.  civil  procédure. 

The  Eights  and  Obligations  arising  out  of  civil  injuries  are  either 
annexed  to  the  description  of  the  violations,  or  are  confounded 
with  procédure. 

Crimes,  the  obligations  arising  out  of  them,  and  criminal  pro- 
cédure, are  blended  together  ;  though  civil  procédure  is  professedly 
treated  apart  from  civil  injuries  and  the  rights  which  they  beget. 

Criminal  Law  is  placed  on  the  same  line  with,  and  opposed  to, 
Civil  Law  ;  which  is  absurd  for  many  reasons.  First^  to  oppose  (t,^. 
not  merely  to  distinguish  from,  but  to  co-ordinate  with)  a  peculiar 
spedes  of  violations,  etc.  of  primary  rights,  to  those  primary  rights 
and  to  other  violations  of  them,  etc.  is  absurd  :  Primary  Rights  and 
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Obligations  being  opposed,  not  to  a  sj^edes  of  violations  and  sanctions,       Lscr. 
but  to  the  whdt  of  them.  XLIII 

Secondly,  Civil  Procédure,  being  by  him  separated  from  primary 
rights  and  civil  injuries,  etc.  is  thus  left  out  of  the  division  into  Civil 
and  Criminal.  And  to  make  it  a  co-ordinate  class  with  them  seems 
to  be  absnrd. 

See  *  Public  and  Spécial  Law/ 

See  Falck,  Jurx&U  Encyd,  Ëinleitung,  §  21. 


[The  foUowing  is  the  passage  referred  to  in  Falck. 

'  Mit  Riicksicht  auf  die  angegebenen  Hauptgesichtspunkte  werden 
sich  folgende  Theile  ergeben  :. 

'  1.  Das  Privatrecht  mit  den  Unterabtheilungen  in  (a)  das  bûr- 
gerliche  Eecht,  (b)  das  Kirchenrecht,  (c)  das  Polizeirecht,  (d)  das 
Criminalrecht,  und  das  Prozessrecht. 

'  2.  Das  ôffentliche  Recht,  zu  welchem,  gehôren  :  (a)  das  Staats- 
recht,  (b)  das  Regierungsrecht,  (c)  das  Finanz-  und  Cameralrecht,  und 
(<i)  das  Yôlkerrecht.' 

In  the  margin  of  the  same  page  are  the  foUowing  remarks  : — 

Law  (or  the  Science  of  Law — Jurisprudence)  cannot  be  expounded 
without  dividing  it  into  parts. 

The  division  most  in  use  is  founded  upon  an  enumeration  of  the 
aeveral  sorts  of  Kights  :  but,  inasmuch  as  right  correlates  with  obliga- 
tion, an  enumeration  of  the  several  sorts  of  Obligations  would  be  just 
as  good  a  basis  for  a  division. 

Both  Right  and  Obligation  {i.e.  légal  right  and  obligation)  being 
créatures  of  Law,  the  notion  of  Law  (or  of  a  politically  sanctioned 
Rule)  onght  to  be  placed  in  front  (or  to  be  made  the  punctum  saliens) 
of  a  division. 

The  bases  are  substantially  the  same.  Whether  you  divide  Law 
as  it  relates  to  différent  subjects,  or  Rights  (with  their  obligations) 
as  they  relate  to  those  same  subjects,  your  divisions  will  severally  be 
conversant  about  the  same  sets  of  subjects. 

A  division,  of  which  each  part  should  exclude  the  subject  of  every 
other,  is  not  possible.] 


(8.) 
Method  of  Hugo, 


1.  Opposition  of  Public  and  Private  Law. 

2.  Liclusion  of  International  Law  in  public  law,  and  treating  it 
with  Military  SUUus. 

3.  Inconsistency  of  treating  Civil  Injuries  and  Rights  ez  ddido 
pmatOy  as  a  portion  of  private  law  ;  though  he  puts  Civil  Procédure, 
Crimes,  etc.  under  Public. 
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4.  The  making  Folizei-Rechi  a  distinct  department  of  a  system, 
into  ail  the  departments  of  which  its  matter  enters. 

[The  portion  of  Hugo  leferred  to,  is  the  chapter  called  'TheUe  des 
Bechts/  in  the  '  Lehrbuch  der  juristiechen  Encyclopédie.'  The  foUowing 
commenta  are  copied  from  the  maigin.] 

Bights  of  Action  are  classed  with  Obligations  ;  whilst  obligations 
to  suffer  punishment  (which  are  not  more  sanctionative  than  the 
former)  are  referred  (together  with  crimes  and  criminai  procédure) 
to  Public  Law.  Civil  procédure  is  completely  separated  from  the 
Bights  of  Action  and  the  matter  for  exception,  upon  which  it  is  built. 
Civil  injuries  are  not  considered  directly.  Sanctionative  Civil  Bights, 
which  are  exercised  extrajudicially,  are  forgotten.  Confusion  of 
Crimes,  and  their  conséquent  obligations,  are  classed  with  Criminai 
Procédure. 

Ail  the  other  departments  into  which  Law  may  be  distrîbuted, 
are  but  collections  of  fragments  detached  from  the  two  essential  ones  ; 
viz.  Law  of  Things  or  General  Law,  and  Law  of  Persons  or  Particular 
Law. 

Law  which  is  conversant  with  persons  as  fud  arranged  under 
classes  ;  Law  which  is  conversant  with  persons  as  arranged  under 
classes,  or,  in  other  words,  as  invested  with  staius  or  conditions. 
The  former  is  analagous  to  the  suprême  genus  :  the  latter,  to  the 
gênera  and  species  which  are  contained  in  the  suprême  genus.  Only 
analagous;  because  the  Bights,  etc.  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
former,  are  not  ail  of  them  common  to  ail  classes.  It  is,  however, 
analogous,  inasmuch  as  the  considération  of  it  is  necessarily  implied 
in  the  considération  of  every  status. 
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LECTUBE   XLIV. 

LAW,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

Having  discussed  the  distinction  between  Law  of  Things  and 
Law  of  Persons,  I  proceed  to  the  connected  distinction  between 
Public  Law  and  Private  Law. 

The  term  'public  law*  has  two  principal  significations:  one 
of  which  significations  is  large  and  vague  ;  the  other,  strict  and 
definite. 

Taken  with  its  strict  and  definite  signification  (to  which  I 
will  advert  in  the  first  instance),  the  term  public  law  is  confined 
to  that  portion  of  law  which  is  concerned  with  political  (mdi- 
lions  :  that  is  to  say,  with  the  powers  rights  diities  capacities 
and  incapacities,  which  are  peculiar  to  political  superiors,  suprême 
and  subordinate. 
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Taken  with  its  strict  and  definite  meaning,  public  law  ought      Leqt. 
not  (I  think)  to  be  opposed  to  ail  the  rest  of  the  law,  but  ought   v 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Law  of  Persons,  as  one  of  the  limbs  or 
members  of  that  supplemental  department. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  place  which  public  law  (as  thus 
nnderstood)  ought  to  occupy  in  an  arrangement  of  a  corpus  juris, 
I  will  touch  briefly  on  two  difficulties,  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
aie  the  only  difficulties  that  the  subject  really  présents. 

I  hâve  said  that  public  law  (in  its  strict  and  definite  sig-  An  ac- 
nification)  is  confined  to  that  portion  of  law  which  is  concemed  ^^c^^^ 
with  political  conditions  :  that  is  to  say,  with  the  powers,  rights,  m  this 
duties,  capacities  and  incapacities,  which  are  peculiar  to  political  ^^^le* 
superiors,  suprême  and  subordinate.  some  of 

Now,  so  far  as  public  law  relates  to  the  Sovereign,  it  is  clear  of  positive 
that  much  of  it  is  not  law,  but  is  merely  positive  morality,  or  morality. 
ethical  maxims.  As  against  the  monarch  properly  so  called,  or 
as  against  the  sovereign  body  in  its  collective  and  sovereign 
capacity,  the  so-called  laws  which  détermine  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  or  which  détermine  the  ends  or  modes  to  and  in  which 
the  sovereign  powers  shall  be  exercised,  are  not  properly  positive 
laws,  but  are  laws  set  by  gênerai  opinion,  or  merely  ethical 
maxims  which  the  Sovereign  spontaneously  observes. 

In  strictness,  therefore,  much  of  the  public  law  which  relates 
to  the  Sovereign  or  State,  is  not  matter  for  any  portion  of  the 
corpus  juris  :  understanding  by  the  corpus  juris  the  System  or 
collective  whole  of  the  positive  laws  which  obtain  in  any  society, 
poUtical  and  independent. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  particularly  is  not  matter  for 
the  Law  of  Persons  or  Status,  For  a  statits  or  condition,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  consiste  of  légal  rights  and  duties,  and  of  capaci- 
ties and  incapacities  to  take  and  incur  them.  And,  consequently, 
a  sovereign  govemment  of  one,  or  a  sovereign  govemment  of  a 
number  in  its  collective  and  sovereign  capacity,  is  not  invested 
^th  a  status  (in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term)  :  or  it  is 
not  invested  with  a  status  (in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term) 
derived  from  the  positive  law  of  its  own  political  community. 

But  though,  in  logical  rigour,  much  of  the  so-called  law 
which  relates  to  the  Sovereign,  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
corpus  juris,  it  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  corpus  juris  for  reasons 
of  convenience  which  are  paramount  to  logical  symmetry.  For 
though,  in  strictness,  it  belongs  to  positive  morality  or  to  ethics, 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  a  knowledge 
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Lect.      of  the  positive  law  with  which  the  corpvÂ  juris  is  properly 
y  concemed. 

The  case  which  I  am  now  considering  is  one  of  the  munerous 
cases  wherein  law  and  morality  are  so  intimately  and  indissolnbly 
allied,  that,  though  they  are  of  distinct  natures  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished,  it  is  necessary  nevertheless  to  consider 
them  in  conjonction.  A  description,  therefore,  of  the  law  which 
regards  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  which  détermines  the 
ends  or  modes  to  and  in  which  the  Sovereign  exercises  the 
sovereign  powers,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  complète  corpits  juris, 
although,  properly  speaking,  that  so-called  law  is  not  positive 
law. 

The  law  of  England,  for  example,  cannot  be  understood, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  varions  rules  by  which  that  sovereign  body  conducts  the 
business  of  législation  :  although  it  is  manifest  that  much  of  the 
law  which  détermines  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament,  and 
many  of  the  rules  which  Parliament  follows  in  legislating,  are 
either  mère  law  imposed  by  the  opinion  of  the  community,  or 
merely  ethical  maxims  which  the  body  spontaneously  observes. 

So  much,  therefore,  of  the  law,  regarding  the  Sovereign,  a3 
is  necessary  to  a  due  understanding  of  the  corpus  juris,  ought  to 
be  inserted  in  the  corpus  juris,  although  it  comes  not  within  the 
predicament  ol  positive  law.  And,  since  the  law  regarding  the 
Sovereign  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Law  of  Persons,  we  maj 
^y>  by  way  of  analogy,  that  the  Sovereign  has  a  status  or  con- 
dition ;  although  a  status,  properly  so  called,  is  composed  of  legd 
rights  and  légal  duties,  or  of  capacities  or  incapacities  to  take  or 
incur  légal  rights  and  duties. 

And  hère  I  will  remark,  that  public  law  (in  its  strict  and 
definite  meaning)  is  not  unfrequently  divided  into  two  portions  : 
coTistitutional  law,  and  administrative  law  :  {Stauts-BeclU  or 
ConstitviionS'Recht,  and  Regierungs-Ilccht).  The  first  comprises 
the  law  which  détermines  the  constittUion  of  the  sovereign 
govemment  :  The  second  comprises  the  law  which  relates  to  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers,  either  by  the  Sovereign  or  by 
political  subordinates. 

This  division  of  public  law  does  not  tally  with  the  division 
of  it  into  law  which  regards  the  status  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
law  which  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  political  subordinates. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  probably  comprised  under  administratÎTe 
law,  but  the  former  does  not  coincide  with  constitutional  law: 
a  considérable  portion  of  it  likewise  falls  under  administrative 
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law.     A  great  portion  of  our  parliamentary  law  relates  to  the      Jssm, 
constitution  of  the  suprême  body,  but  much  of  it  only  consists 
of  rules  observed  by  the  body  itself  in  conducting  the  business 
of  législation  and  of  sjq)reme  govemment,  which  is  properly 
administrative  law. 

The  second  of  the  two  difficulties  to  which  I  hâve  adverted,  Difficnlty 
is  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  Une  of  démarcation,  by  which  L^S» 
the  conditions  of  private  persons  are  severed  from  the  conditions  politicai 
of  political  subordinates.     The  powers  of  master,  father  or  guar-  vate  œn' 
dian  subserve,  in  many  respects,  the  very  purposes  for  which  ditiona. 
powers  are  conferred  on  judges. 

This  difl&culty  I  hâve  stated  in  my  Outline  (p.  71,  voL  L 
a^nie)  in  the  foUowing  words  : — 

'  It  is  somewhat  diflBcult  to  describe  the  boundary  by  which 
the  conditions  of  political  subordinates  are  severed  from  the 
conditions  of  private  persons.  The  rights  and  duties  of  political 
subordinates,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  are 
créatures  of  a  common  author  :  namely,  the  Sovereign  or  State. 
And  if  we  examine  the  purposes  for  which  their  rights  and 
duties  are  conferred  and  imposed  by  the  Sovereign,  we  shall  find 
that  the  purposes  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  the  Sovereign 
confers  and  imposes  on  private  persons,  often  coincide  with  the 
purposes  of  those  which  the  Sovereign  confers  and  imposes  on 
subordinate  political  superiors.  Accordingly,  the  conditions  of 
parent  and  guardian  (with  the  answering  conditions  of  child  and 
ward)  are  not  unfrequently  treated  by  writers  on  jurisprudence, 
as  portions  of  pviblic  law.  For  example  :  The  patria  potestas 
and  the  tutda  of  the  Boman  Law,  are  treated  thus,  in  his  mas- 
terly  System  des  Fandekten-Bechùs,  by  Thibaut  of  Heidelberg: 
who,  for  penetrating  acuteness,  rectitude  of  judgment,  depth  of 
leaming,  and  vigour  and  élégance  of  exposition,  may  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Savigny,  at  the  head  of  ail  living  Civilians.' 

The  powers  residing  in  a  master  over  his  slave,  in  a  father 
over  his  child,  and  in  a  guardian  over  his  ward,  subserve  the 
same  gênerai  purposes  as  the  powers  of  judges  and  other  ministers 
of  justice,  because  they  are  designed,  amongst  other  purposes, 
for  the  prévention  of  crime.  The  powers  of  punishment  which 
the  Boman  law  originally  entrusted  to  the  paterfamilias  were  so 
extensive,  that  this  accounts  for  the  very  small  space  occupied 
by  criminal  law  in  the  early  Boman  law.     The  place  of  criminal 
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Lbct.  law  was  mostly  supplied  by  the  powers  vested  in  those  private 
peraons,  who  being  the  proprietary  and  respecteble  class,  were 
little  tempted  to  commit  crimes,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
community  were  subject  to  thèse  powers  residing  in  them,  and 
were  thereby  prevented  from  committing  crimes  ;  or,  if  they  did 
commit  crimes»  were  punished  by  those  in  whose  potestas  they 
were,  at  the  discrétion  of  those  persons. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  précise  Une  of  démarcation  between 
political  and  private  conditions  can  possibly  be  drawn,  unless  it 
be  this  :  that  when  the  condition  is  private,  the  powers  vested 
in  the  person  who  bears  it  more  peculiarly  regard  persons  deter- 
mined  specifically  ;  when  public,  those  powers  more  peculiarly 
regard  the  public  considered  indeterminately.  For  example,  the 
powers  of  the  master  over  his  slaves,  of  the  father  over  his 
children,  or  of  the  guardian  over  his  ward,  regard  peculiarly  the 
slaves  of  that  master,  the  children  of  that  father,  or  the  ward  of 
that  guardian,  ail  of  whom  are  persons  determined  specifically 
Whereas  the  powers  vested  in  a  judge,  or  other  officer  of  justice, 
are  not  given  with  référence  to  this  or  that  determinate  individual 
or  individuals,  but  generally  to  the  whole  community. 

This,  however,  is  so  extremely  vague,  that  différent  persons 
might  refer  the  same  condition;  some  to  political,  others  to 
private  conditions.  Accordingly,  such  is  the  case.  The  patria 
potestas  and  the  tiUela  of  the  Bomans  are  placed  by  Thibaut  and 
other  German  writers  under  the  head  of  public  law,  while  by 
others,  of  equal  eminence,  they  are  placed  in  private  law.  1 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  is  of  very  great  importance. 
Most  of  the  so-called  public  conditions  evidently  regard  primarily 
the  public  indiscriminately  ;  while  most  of  the  private  conditions, 
manifestly  primarily  regard  specifically  determined  persons,  and 
would  therefore  be  put  into  that  class  without  hésitation. 

T^^^^  ^  Having  touched  on  thèse  difficulties,  I  now  proceed  to  give 

law'of  my  reasons  for  the  proposition  which  I  laid  down  at  the  outset 

oonJu-  ^^  ^^  Lecture,  namely,  that  public  law,  in  its  strict  and  definite 

tions,  meaning,  as  the  law  of  political  conditions,  should  not  be  opposed 

be*opp<»ed  ^  ^^^  ^®®^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^»  ^^^  should  be  inserted  in  the  Law  of 
to  the  rest  Persons,  as   one  member  or  head   of  that  department  of  the 

of  the 

légal  sya-     Corpus  jurts. 

tem,  but  Of   the  varions  reasons  which  might  be   given    for  this 

fonn  one     arrangement,  the  following  reason,  I  think,  will  amply  suffice. 
°^^^^         La  explaining  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  Law  of 
Law  of       Things  and  Law  of  Persons  I  said  that  there  are  two  reasons  for 

Penona. 
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detaching  the  rights  and  duties  of  certain  classes  from  the  body  Lect. 
of  the  légal  system:  Ist.  That  it  is  convenient  to  place  them  w 
together  nnder  separate  heads,  instead  of  leaving  them  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  corpus  juris  :  2ndly.  That 
they  may  be  detached  from  the  body  of  the  légal  system  without 
breaking  the  cohérence  of  the  latter  :  nay,  that  the  exposition 
of  the  latter  is  more  compact  and  clear,  in  conséquence  of  those 
rights  and  duties  being  detached  from  it,  and  remitted  to  the 
supplément  or  appendix  styled  the  Law  of  Persons. 

Now  both  thèse  reasons  apply  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  political  superiors.  With  the 
exception  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  judges  and  other  ministers 
of  justice  (which  perhaps  it  is  expédient  to  prefix  to  the  gênerai 
law  of  procédure),  there  are  no  classes  of  persons  whose  peculiar 
rights  and  duties  may  be  detached  more  commodiously  from  the 
bulk  of  the  légal  system  than  those  of  public  or  political  peinons. 
And,  if  the  powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  political  persons  ought 
to  be  detached  from  the  bulk  of  the  légal  system,  it  is  clear  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  opposed  to  ail  the  rest  of  the  system  ;  but 
ought  to  form  a  limb  of  the  miscellaneous  and  supplemental 
department  which  is  marked  with  the  common  name  of  the  Law 
of  Persons.  For  the  law  which  regards  specially  the  powers  and 
duties  of  poUtical  persons,  is  not  of  itself  a  complète  whole,  but 
is  indissolubly  connected,  like  the  law  of  any  other  staiiiSy  with 
that  more  gênerai  matter  which  is  contained  in  the  Law  of 
Things,  and  also  with  the  law  regarding  other  conditions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  our  own  King.  It  is  clear 
that  a  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  powers,  rights,  and  exemptions 
présupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Things,  and  also  of  many 
of  the  stcUvÂ  which  are  styled  private.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  the  gênerai  rules  of  property,  his  peculiar  proprietary  rights, 
as  king,  are  not  intelligible.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  descents,  the  peculiarities  of  his  title  to  the  crown  are  not  to 
be  understood.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  marriage,  his 
peculiar  relations  to  his  royal  consort  are  not  explicable. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  any 
political  person  whatever.  Considered  by  themselves,  they  are 
merely  a  fragment.  Before  they  can  be  fully  understood,  they 
must  be  taken  with  their  varions  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
légal  System. 

If,  then,  the  law  of  political  persons  be  opposed  by  the  name 
of  public  law  to  the  rest  of  the  légal  system,  one  of  thèse  absurd- 
ities  inevitably  ensues.     Either  a  bit  of   the  corpus  juris  is 

VOL.  u.  R 
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Lbct.      opposed  to  the  bulk  or  masa  :  Or  (to  avoid  that  absuidity)  the 

-     ^     -    rest  of  the  légal  System  must  be  appended  to  public  law  ;  and 

public  law,  fins  the  rest  of  the  légal  System,  must  be  opposed 

to  that  rest  of  the  légal  System  from  which  public  law  is  severed. 

There  can  be  no  more  reason  for  opposing  public  law  to  the 
rest  of  the  légal  systeili,  than  for  opposing  any  department  of 
the  Law  of  Persons  to  the  bulk  of  the  corpus  juris.  What 
should  we  say  to  a  division  of  law  which  opposed  the  law  of 
bankruptcy,  or  the  law  of  marriage,  to  the  Law  ?  And  yet  the 
division  of  law  into  jus  jmblicum  and  jus  privcUum  învolves  the 
same  absurdity.  For  fus  pvbltcum  is  the  law  of  political  condi- 
tions, and  jiis  privatum  is  ail  the  law,  minus  the  law  of  political 
conditions.  The  opposed  terms  public  and  private  law  tend 
moreover,  in  my  opinion,  to  generate  a  complète  misconceptioD 
of  the  real  ends  and  purposes  of  law.  Every  part  of  the  law 
is  in  a  certain  sensé  public,  and  every  part  of  it  is  in  a  certain 
sensé  private  also.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  provision  of  the 
law  which  does  not  interest  the  public,  and  there  is  not  one 
which  does  not  interest,  singly  and  individually,  the  persons  of 
whom  that  public  is  composed.  Some  parts  indeed  of  the  law, 
as,  for  instance,  the  law  of  political  conditions,  primarily  regard 
perhaps  more  peculiarly  the  public  considered  generally  ;  while 
other  portions  regard  primarily  the  single  individuals  of  whom 
the  public  is  composed.  But  this  line  of  démarcation  is  too 
loose  to  justify  the  division  ;  which  seems  to  import  that  some 
portions  of  the  law  exclusively  regard  the  public,  and  others 
exclusively  regard  single  individuals, 

Agreeably  to  the  view  which  I  now  hâve  taken  of  the 
subject.  Sir  Matthew  Haie,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Law,  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  foUowing  Sir  M.  Haie,  hâve  placed  the  law 
of  political  persons  (sovereign  or  subordinate)  in  the  Law  of 
Persons  :  instead  of  opposing  it,  as  one  great  half  of  the  law,  to 
the  rest  of  the  légal  system.^^  Blackstone  divides  what  he  calls 
law  regarding  the  relative  rights  of  persons  into  law  regardiiig 
public  relations,  and  law  regarding  private  relations^  Under 
the  first  of  thèse  he  places  constitutional  law  and  the  powers, 
rights,  and  duties  of  subordinate  magistrates,  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  persons  employed  by  land  or  sea  in  the  military  defence  of 
the  State, 

This  placing  the  law  of  political  persons  in  the  Law  of 
Persons  as  one  of  its  limbs  or  members,  insteàd  of  opposing  it 
to  the  rest  of  the  corpus  juris,  is  nearly  peculiar  to  Haie  and 

»  See  Table  VIII.  poet. 
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Blackstone;  and  originated  with  Haie.  Among  continental  Lect. 
jurists,  many'of  whom  I  hâve  dîligently  perused,  I  hâve  not  v  ^  > 
met  with  a  single  instance:  though  Falck  of  Grottingen  says 
that  the  Danish  Code,  and  the  systematic  expositions  of  the 
Danish  Code,  foUow  this  arrangement^*  The  German  jurists 
treat  this  arrangement  as  a  great  absurdity,  importing  great 
Vtrmrnmgy  or  confusion  of  ideas,  though  the  direct  contrary 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth.  And  the  adoption  of  this  arrange- 
ment by  Sir  Matthew  Haie,  appears  to  me  a  striking  indication 
of  his  originality  and  depth  of  thought,  since  if  he  had  been  a 
mère  copyist,  he  woidd  hâve  adopted  the  arrangement  which 
was  already  familiar  to  him  in  the  writings  of  the  Civilians. 

From  public  law  with  its  strict  and  definite  meaning,  I  pass  Public  law 
to  pubUc  law  with  its  large  and  vague  signification.  ^dva^ 

Endeavouring  to  explain  its  import,  as  taken  with  its  large  significa- 
and  vague  signification,  I  will  advert  to  the  distinction  between  natinT^ 
/M5  publicum  et  privatum  as  drawn  by  the  Boman  lawyers  :  that  with  the 
being  the  model  or  pattern  upon  which  the  modem  distinctions  ofthetenn 
into  public  and  private  law  hâve  ail  of  them  been  formed.  ^^^^ 

The  Boman  lawyers  divide  the  corpus  juris  into  two  opposed  lawyers. 
departmenta  : — the  one  including  the  law  of  political  conditions,  ^■^}   ^ 
and  the  law  relating  to  crimes  and   criminal  procédure:  the  thedis- 
other  including  the  rest  of  the  law.     The  first  they  style  jvs  ^^^y^^™ 
publicum,  the  second  they  style  jtcs  privatum,  it 

In  a  former  Lecture  "  I  explained  the  origin  of  the  term 
*  public  wrongs,'  as  applied  to  crimes.  I  observed  that  they 
acquired  this  name  from  a  mère  accident,  from  the  fact  that 
crimes  were  originally  tried  by  a  body  which  might  be  called 
without  impropriety  the  public,  namely,  the  sovereign  Eoman 
People.  The  original  reason  ceased  whjen  the  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  causes  was  removed  from  the  people,  and  vested  in 
subordinate  judges.  But  the  name  remaining,  it  was  supposed 
afterwards  by  the  Boman  jurists,  that  crimes  were  called  public 
wrongs,  not  because  of  the  tribunal  by  which  they  were  originally 
tried,  but  because  crimes  affected  more  inmiediately  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community.  I  exposed  this  fallacy  completely  in 
an  earlier  part  of  my  Course.  I  then  shewed  that  what  are 
called  civil  injuries  affect  the  public  interest  as  much  as  crimes, 

^  'In  den  Rechtssystemen  ansland-  Personenrecht  gezogen.      Dièse  Verwir- 

ischer  Gelehrten,  z.  B.  der  Dânen  und  nmg  der  Begnffe  kommt  bei  uns  gar 

Englander,  wird  bisweilen  die  Abhand-  nicht  vor.' — FcUckf  p.  48,  §  27  (note). 
long  der  staatsrechtlichen  Verachieden-       "  See  pp.  404,  601,  vol.  i.  ante, 
heit  anter  den  Menschen  auch  in  der 
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Lect.      and  that  the  distinction  rests  not  upon  any  différence,  in  their 
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conséquences  and  eflfecta,  but  upon  the  différent  way  in  whicb 
they  are  pursued.  It  is  expédient  to  leave  the  prosecution  of 
some  offences  to  the  discrétion  of  the  injured  parties:  others 
cannot  expediently  be  so  lefb,  and  the  State  is  obliged  to  take 
the  prosecution  of  them  upon  itself.  The  distinction  is  quite 
arbitrary  ;  that  is  a  civil  injury  in  one  system  of  law  which  is 
a  crime  in  another. 

Inasmuch  as  crimes  were,  however,  supposed  to  affect  more 
directly  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  inasmuch  a? 
the  law  of  political  statiLS  does  really  regard  it  in  a  more  direct 
manner  than  any  other  portion,  criminal  law  and  the  law  of 
political  conditions  were  placed  by  the  classical  jurists  together. 
and  were  opposed  to  ail  the  rest  of  the  corpus  jurisP 

They  style  criminal  law  and  the  law  of  political  conditions 
jiis  pvhlicum  :  for,  say  they,  '  ad  statum  rei  BomansB,  ad  publia 
utilia  spectat.' 

They  style  the  opposed  department  of  the  corpus  juris  jvs 
privatum  :  for,  say  they,  '  ad  dngvlorum  utilitatem,  ad  privât  un* 
utilia  spectat/ 

This  explains  the  order  of  Justinian's  Institutes.  It  is 
merely  a  treatise  upon  private  law.  By  conséquence,  criminal 
law,  with  the  law  of  political  status,  is  not  comprised  by  it  : 
The  classical  jurists,  from  whose  elementary  works  the  Institutes 
were  copied,  having  thought  that  public  law  was  not  a  fit  subject 
for  an  institutional  or  elementaiy  treatise.  I  know  not  why: 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  is  as  necessaiv 
to  a  knowledge  of  private  law,  as  the  latter  is  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Ail  the  parts  of  the  corpv'^ 
juris  are  in  truth  so  implicated  with  one  another,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated. 

Blackstone's  Conmientaries  are  not  confined  to  private  law, 
but  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  institutional  treatise  on  the 
whole  Law  of  England  :  though  he  touches  upon  certain  parts 
(as  upon  equity  and  ecclesiastical  law)  in  a  comparatively  brief 
and  superficial  manner.^^  The  distinction  between  public  and 
private  law  is  rejected  or  suppressed  altogether,  or  nearly 
altogether  by  him,  He  does  not  style  the  law  regarding  political 
conditions  a  branch  of  public  law,  but  places  it  in  the  law  of 
persons.     But,  this  notwithstanding,  there  is  stïll  a  trace  of  the 

^  Method  of  Roman  Lawyers,  p.  871  ;       "  Method  of  Blackstone,  p.  735,  anU. 
Bentham's  Method,  p.  741.     Se©  Table   See  Table  VIII. 
IX.  posL 
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distinction  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  He  styles  the  départ-  j^J^ 
ment  which  relates  to  crimes,  and  to  punishments  and  criminal  y  ^  / 
procédure,  '  Public  Wrongs/  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  vestige 
of  the  distinction  which  Blackstone  retains.  Haie  retums  none 
at  ail  :  for,  in  his  analysis,  he  throws  out  criminal  law  alto- 
gether.  In  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  he  does  not  designate 
crimes  by  the  name  of  public  wrongs,  but  calls  them  much 
more  appropriately,  pleas  of  the  crown,  that  is,  oflfences  of 
which  the  Crown  or  State  retains  the  prosecution  in  its  own 
hands.*^ 

With  référence  to  its  ultimate  purpose,  the  law  of  political 
statits,  and  criminal  law,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  so- 
called  private  law,  Each  tends  to  the  security  of  the  public  : 
meaning  by  the  public,  the  several  individuals  who  compose  the 
Society,  as  considered  collectively  or  without  discrimination. 
Each  tends  to  the  good  of  those  same  individuals  considered 
singly  or  severally.  The  only  différence  is,  that  in  the  one 
case  the  good  of  the  whole  is  considered  more  directly  ;  whilst, 
in  the  other,  the  more  immédiate  object  is  the  good  of  deter- 
minate  individuals. 

Another  reason  against  the  distinction  is  this.  That  the 
matter  of  the  Law  of  Things  is  just  as  much  implicated  with 
public  law  as  with  the  law  of  private  conditions. 

The  logical  error  of  opposing  a  small  bit  of  the  law  to  the 
remainder  of  the  body,  is  not  confined  to  the  distinction,  between 
the  law  of  things,  and  the  law  of  persons,  or  between  public 
and  private  law.  Many  writers,  for  example,  detach  criminal 
law  from  the  whole  légal  System,  calling  the  rest  of  the  law 
civil.  Others  detach  ecclesiastical  law,  and  oppose  ail  the 
remainder  to  it,  by  the  name  of  dvil,  Others  distinguish  the 
law  into  military  and  civil.  The  word  civil  has  about  twelve 
«lifferent  meanings  ;  it  is  applied  to  ail  manner  of  objects,  which 
are  perfectly  disparate.  As  opposed  to  criminal,  it  means  ail 
law  not  criminaL  As  opposed  to  ecclesiastical,  it  means  ail 
law  not  ecclesiastical  :  as  opposed  to  military,  it  means  ail  law 
not  military,  and  so  on.  Even  jus  privatum  is  sometimes  also 
ealled  jns  civile. 

Nothing  can  be  more  varying  than  the  views  taken  by  some 
modem  writers  of  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
law.  Some  include  in  public  law,  besides  the  law  of  poUtical 
conditions,  and  of  crimes  and  criminal  procédure,  the  whole  law 

^  For  an  ezamination  of  the  distinc-   drawn  by  the  classical  jurists,  see  Table 
tion  into  public    and  private  law,   as   I.,  Notes  2  and  8,  jx^. 
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also  of  civil  procédure.  As  the  distinctioii  between  public  and 
private  law  resta  upon  no  intelligible  basis,  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  public  law  should  not  include  this,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  corpus  juris.  If  thèse  writers  had  any  particular 
reason  for  including  it,  their  reason  probably  was,  that  public 
law  is  administered  by  public  persons,  namely  by  judges,  and 
other  ministers  of  justice,  and  that  the  law  of  civil  procédure  is 
administered  by  the  same  persons.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  law 
of  civil  procédure  comprises  rights  vested  in  private  persons: 
namely,  rights  vested  in  the  parties  to  the  cause  as  against  the 
judges,  or  in  one  party  against  the  other,  in  conséquence  of 
circumstances  arising  in  the  course  of  the  cause.  And,  more- 
over,  it  is  manif est  tliat  the  whole  of  the  law  is  administered  bv 
judges  ;  not  the  law  of  procédure  only. 

From  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding  a  stable  basis  for 
the  division,  others  exclude  criminal  law.  They  see  that  a 
multitude  of  crimes  affect  individuals  as  directly  as  the  delicts 
which  are  styled  civil. 

But  the  greatest  logical  error  of  ail  is  that  committed  by 
many  continental  jurists,  who  include  in  public  law,  not  only 
the  law  of  political  conditions,  of  crimes,  and  of  civil  and 
criminal  procédure,  but  also  international  law;  which  is  not 
positive  law  at  ail,  but  a  branch  of  positive  morality.  It  is 
sometimes  expédient  to  include  in  the  corpus  juris  a  part  of 
what  is  really  positive  morality,  because  positive  law  is  not 
intelligible  without  it  ;  but  there  is  no  such  reason  for  including 
international  law  considered  as  a  complète  System  of  morals,  or 
any  part  of  it,  except  those  parts  which  hâve  changed  their 
nature,  and  by  adoption  hâve  been  changed  from  positive 
morality  to  a  part  of  the  positive  law  obtaining  in  the  particular 
country.  If  not  parts  only,  but  the  whole  of  international  law 
is  to  be  included  in  the  corpus  juris,  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  including  it  in  the  whole  of  the  positive  morality  of  the 
particular  country;  for  on  this,  as  well  as  on  intemational 
morality,  positive  law  is  in  a  great  measure  founded. 

Every  division  of  law  into  which  this  détestable  word  enters 
must  be  indefinite.  To  shew  the  thickness  of  the  confusion 
which  surrounds  it,  we  may  refer  to  the  impotent  attempt  of 
Burke  in  a  passage  of  his  'Thoughts  on  Scarcity'  to  define 
public  law. 

The  phrase  publie  law  has  at  least  four  or  five  totally 
différent  meanings.  Ist;  it  has  either  of  the  two  meanings 
above  adverted  to  :  its  strict  or  definite  and  its  large  or  vague 
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sensé.  2ndly;  it  sometimes  means  the  law  which  proceeds  ^^^ 
either  from  the  suprême  législature,  or  from  subordinate  political  > — , — ^ 
superiors,  as  distinguished  from  what  hâve  been  termed  laws  f^^^ 
autonomie,  that  ia,  laws  set  by  private  persons  in  pursuance  of  law.' 
légal  rights  with  which  they  are  invested.  Thèse  laws  which 
proceed  indirectly  from  the  sovereign  législature,  through  rights 
with  which  it  has  invested  private  persons,  are  called  private  laws, 
and  ail  other  public  laws.  Srdly  ;  public  laws  are  sometimes 
opposed  to  laws  creating  privilégia,  Laws  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  called  fu$  singtUare,  and  jus  pviUicum,  as  opposed  to 
them,  is  caReàjus  commune.  I  may  hère  observe,  that  if  the 
privUegium  confer  a  right,  or  if  that  right  be  of  the  class  of 
dominia,  or  Jura  in  rem,  that  is,  rights  availing  against  the  world 
at  large,  the  law  creating  the  privUegium  is  so  far  as  much 
pvblicum  or  commune  as  any  other  law,  since  it  imposes  a  duty 
upon  ail  persons  indiscriminately.  4thly  ;  under  public  law  are 
sometimes  classed  definite  and  obligatory  modes  of  performing 
certain  transactions.  '  Testamenti  factio  non  privati  sed  pubUci 
juris  est'  Sthly  :  by  public  laws  are  sometimes  meant  the  laws 
called  prohibitive  or  absohUely  binding,  as  opposed  to  the  laws 
called  dispositive  or  provisûmal.  The  legislator  in  certain 
instances  détermines  absolutely  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  a 
given  transaction,  namely,  determining  what  effect  the  trans- 
action shall  hâve,  if  the  parties  do  not  provide  otherwise.  Now, 
when  the  législature  détermines  absolutely  the  effect  of  a  trans- 
action, the  law  is  called  public  :  when  he  leaves  a  certain  latitude 
to  the  parties,  it  is  called  dispositive  or  provisional  ;  being  to 
take  effect  only  in  case  no  disposition  is  made  by  the  parties 
themselves.  In  France,  this  is  the  case  with  the  law  of  marriage. 
The  Code  lays  down  two  or  three  différent  sets  of  rights  and 
duties,  which  may  be  the  conséquences  of  marriage  at  the  option  of 
the  parties  ;  only  determining  what  légal  effect  the  marriage  shall 
hâve  if  the  peuties  do  not  contravene  the  disposition  of  the  law. 
This  use  of  terms  accounts  for  the  meaning  of  several  principles 
of  law  which  appear  to  hâve  a  great  sensé  in  them,  but  which 
are  merely  identical  propositions.  Jus  publicum  privatorum 
pactis  mutari  non  potest  :  but  jus  publicum  is  the  law  which 
cannot  be  so  changed;  the  proposition,  therefore,  only  means 
that  law  which  cannot  be  modifîed  by  private  connections,  can- 
not be  modified  by  private  conventions.  In  like  manner  pacts 
are  divided  into  pacta  quœ  ad  jus  spectant,  and  pacta  çpuB  ad 
voluntaiem  spedant.  Another  of  thèse  saws,  which  is  equally 
insignificant,  is  this  :  privaùa  conventio  juri  publico  niJvU  derogat 
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This  use  of  the  term  jus  publicum  is  eminently  abeuid.  The 
law  so-called  is  no  more  public  law  than  any  other.  It  is  expé- 
dient in  the  one  case,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  that  the  effect 
of  a  transaction  should  be  definitively  settled  by  the  l^islature  ; 
in  the  other  case  it  is  expédient  that  the  effect  should  not  be 
thus  peremptorily  predetermined,  but  that  a  certain  d^ree  of 
latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the  parties. 

A  similar  logical  error  to  those  which  I  hâve  pointed  out, 
is  the  séparation  from  the  rest  of  the  law  by  the  jurists  of 
France  and  Germany,  of  spécial  law,  or  the  law  of  the  conditions 
which  I  call  professional;  conditions  not  domestic,  or,  in  the 
words  of  Haie,  economical,  but  arising  by  reason  of  carrying  on 
certain  trades  or  professions.  By  the  laws,  and  the  expositoiy 
writers  of  the  Continent,  the  law  of  professional  conditions  is 
not  placed  in  the  law  of  persons  as  a  limb  or  member  of  it,  but 
is  severed  from  the  whole  corpm  juris,  and  opposed  thereto.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  in  the  French  Code.  Only 
so  much  of  the  Law  of  Persons  as  concems  the  domestic  and 
quasi^omestic  conditions,  is  placed  in  the  civil  code  ;  the  law 
of  traders  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  code,  termed  the  Code  de 
Covimerce,  which  stands  opposed  to  the  body  of  the  law.  There 
is  also  a  Code  rural,  relating  to  the  conditions  which  hâve  référ- 
ence to  agriculture.  The  other  professional  conditions  are  not 
mentioned  in  any  code  at  ail,  but  seem  to  be  left  to  the  old 
chaos  of  jurisprudence. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  servility  with  which  the 
French  code  was  compîled.  The  traders  and  others  are  subject 
to  peculiar  laws,  and  a  peculiar  procédure,  arose  from  mère 
accident.  A  king  of  France,  I  think  Francis  L,  was  bribed  by 
the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  to  give  to  merchants  the  privilège 
of  being  ruled  by  a  better  law,  and  a  better  and  cheaper  pro- 
cédure. This  accordingly  was  blindly  adopted  by  the  authors  of 
the  French  code  ;  never  considering  whether,  if  the  procédure  of 
their  peculiar  tribunals  be  really  better  than  that  generally  pre- 
vailing  in  France,  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary 
courts. 


No  intelli- 
gible basis 
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PubUc  and  spécial  law,  or  law  of  political  and  professional 
status,  are  departments  of  the  Law  of  Persons.  Public  Law,  in 
this  (or  any  other  sensé)  is  not  distinguishable  from  any  other 
portion  of  internai  law  by  its  final  cause  :  viz.  the  good  of  the 
Public.  Public  Law  in  this  sensé,  is  adjective,  instrumental  or 
sanctioning  :  but  so  is  the  law  of  crimes  and  civil  injuries,  of 
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rights  ex  delicto,  and  of  proœdure  :  nay,  so  are  many  portions  of     ^^t. 
primary,  or  civil,  rights,  etc.     If,  therefore,  the  distinction  into    >     ,     y 
private  and  public  law  is  to  be  observed,  thèse  must  enter  into  P^rtments, 
public  law. — If  crimes  and  criminal  procédure  are  to  be  included  public  law 
in  public  law  by  reason  of  their  sanctioning  character,  so  must  j^^^^  ^ 
civil  injuries,  etc.     (See  Notes,  p.  735  et  seq.)  in  its  nar 

Public  Law  and  Private  Law  cannot  (in  thèse  sensés)  be 
opposed  to  one  another,  or  treated  as  co-ordinate  departments  of 
a  conimon  whole.  The  Law  of  Things  (and  even  the  law  of 
descents  and  professional  status)  contained  matter  which  poUtical 
statvs  suppose  ;  and  which  are  also  supposed  by  public  law  in 
any  other  sense.^®  The  term  *  public  law  '  is  mis-expressive  ;  as 
denoting,  not  merely  the  law  of  political  statiis,  but  either  ail  law, 
or  ail  law  which  regards  violations  and  sanctioning  rights,  etc. 

The  distinction  between-private  law  and  public  law  (considered 
as  co-ordinaie  departments)  rests  upon  no  intelligible  basis,  and 
is  inconvénient.  If  it  be  said  that  the  end  of  public  law  is  the 
protection  and  enforcement  of  primary  rights  and  obligations  in 
and  on  individuals,  the  answer  is,  that  that  is  also  the  end  or 
final  cause  of  the  law  of  civil  injuries,  etc.,  and  of  the  law  of 
crimes,  etc.  A  property  or  quaUty  which  belongs  to  several 
objects  can  be  no  ground  for  distinguishing  some  of  them  from 
the  rest. 

By  *  the  Public  '  (where  it  means  anything)  we  mean  ail  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  community,  governors  as  well  as 
govemed.  In  which  sensé  of  the  word  public,  aU  Law  is  public  ; 
whether  we  look  to  the  persons  in  whom  rights  and  obligations 
réside,  or  whether  we  look  to  what  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
the  end  of  law  : — that  end  being  the  good  of  alL  If  it  be  said, 
that  by  *the  pubUc*  is  meant  the  governors,  and  by  private 
persons,  the  govemed  ;  by  Public  Law,  the  law  which  relates  to 
the  powers,  rights,  and  obUgations  of  the  governors  as  such  ;  and 
by  Private  Law,  the  rights,  etc.  of  the  govemed  as  such  ;  the 
answer  is  that  the  terms  are  equivocal  :  '  pubUc,'  denoting  some- 
thing  besides  'relating  to  governors/  Taken  with  its  large 
signification,  the  distinction  (if  there  is  one)  which  the  term 
'  pubhc  law  *  gives  rise  to  must  be  this  : — 

Public  Law  is  that  portion  of  the  law  of  any  country  which 
détermines  the  powers,  rights,  and  obligations  of  certain  staius  : 
viz.  those  of  governors  as  such  ;  and,  by  implication,  those  of  the 
govemed  as  such. 

Private  Law  : — that  which  détermines  ail  the  rights,  etc.  of 

^^  Blackstone  :  Instances  in  Parliament,  Eing,  etc.  vol.  L  p.  193. 
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Lect.      ail  the  other  classes,  exclusive  of  their  rights,  eta  in  regard  to 
the  govemora 

There  is  no  reason  for  opposing  the  rights,  etc.  which  grow 
ont  of  political  status  to  ail  others  ;  more  than  for  opposing  the 
rights,  etc.  which  grow  out  of  any  other  statvs  to  the  rest  of  the 
law. 

If  it  be  said  that  thèse  rights,  etc.  are  purely  instrumental  ; 
the  answer  is,  so  is  Criminal  Law.  And  if  it  be  said  that 
that  is  also  public,  so  is  the  law  of  civil  injuries  ;  nay,  so  are 
many  of  the  primary  rights  which  are  confessedly  private  or 
civil  ;  as  e.g,  those  of  trustées — those  of  parents,  to  a  considér- 
able extent. 

It  is  not  contended  that  they  ought  not  to  be  separated  ;  but 
it  is  contended  that  they  ought  not  to  be  opposed  to  ail  the  lest. 
Ail  relations  of  subject  to  subject  imply  another  relation 
to  the  Sovereign  as  wielding  the  sanction  ;  And  in  this  sensé 
absolute  obligations  are  relative:  i,e.  relative  to  the  power  or 
right  of  punishing,  in  case  of  violation. 

The  great  reason  against  the  division  is  this  : — ^That  many 
or  most  of  the  generalia  which  are  contained  in  the  Law  of 
Things  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  status  of  govemors  as  to  anj 
of  those  of  the  govemed  :  e,g.  the  govemor  is  proprietor  ;  makes 
contracts,  etc.  Thèse  generalia,  therefore,  applying  to  ail  status, 
you  cannot  logically  separate  one  of  thèse  stcUvs  trom  the  rest, 
and  oppose  it  not  only  to  the  rest,  but  also  to  that  generical 
matter  which  is  common  to  it  with  the  rest  Suppose  I  opposed 
animais  and  horses  to  men,  by  reason  of  an  imaginary  superioritj 
in  men  to  other  animais. 

The  judicial,  military,  and  other  political  statvs  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  primary  rights,  as  sanctioning  rights  and 
obligations  ;  i.e,  they  minister  to  the  protection  of  those  primary 
rights.  This  is  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  division  into  jus 
privatum  et  fus  publicum.  For  either  delicts,  rights  ex  ddûtOj 
and  procédure,  must  be  arrangea  with  fus  privatum,  contraiy  to 
the  division  ;  or  the  division  must  be  preserved,  and  the  con- 
nection between  primary  rights,  etc.  and  sanctions  lost  sight  of, 
in  conséquence  of  the  burying  thèse  last  in  the  rights,  etc.  of 
govemors.  Again  ;  the  primary  rights  of  govemors  stand,  with 
the  sanctioned  rights  of  the  govemed,  in  a  common  relation  to 
sanctioning  rights  and  obligations.  The  Sovereign  is  not  only 
the  author  of  Law,  but  is  also  protected  in  his  primary  rights 
by  the  sanction  which  émanâtes  from  himself ^^ 

»  See  •  Outline,'  p.  48,  vol  i  anU, 
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Again  ;  many  of  the  définitions  and  explanations  contained  Lect. 
in  jiis  privcUum  are  equally  applicable  to  fus  publicma,  Where  ^ 
then,  with  this  division,  are  they  to  be  placed  ?  Are  they  to 
be  placed  under  juspvhlvmm  f  or  repeated  in  both  ?  or  separated 
trom  both,  and  treated  under  a  common  head  ?  [E,g,  Ail  those 
parts  of  procédure  which  are  not  specially  applicable  on  behalf 
of,  or  against  political  persons,  ought  to  be  placed  under  jtis 
privcUum  (Law  of  Things  and  Law  of  Persons),  and  yet  that 
part  of  them  which  belongs  to  Law  of  Things,  is  as  much  a 
jyrœcognoscendum  to  political  as  to  private  8tatus.'\ 

Jus  pvHicum,  so  far  as  it  has  a  meaning,  dénotes  ail  those 
rights  and  obligations  (including  institutions)  which  minister  to 
the  protection  of  other  rights.  In  this  sensé,  the  law  of  civil 
injuries,  crimes,  etc.  ia  a  part  otjus  publicum,  To  sever  there- 
fore  jus  publicum  from  jus  privatum  would  lead  to  a  most 
inconvénient  arrangement  ;  destructive  of  the  division  into  Law 
of  Things  and  Law  of  Persons. 

The  fondamental  distinction  of  Law  of  Things  and  Law  of 
Persons,  is  built  upon  the  conveniency  of  considering  the  genus 
apart  from,  and  before,  the  several  species  contained  under  it. 
By  conséquence,  so  mu/ih  of  jus  publicum  (whether  it  consists  of 
constitutional,  judicial,  or  any  other  branch  of  administration) 
as  is  necessary  to  the  appréhension  of  the  genus  '  Law  of  Things,' 
should  be  put  into  the  Law  of  Things  ;  the  rest  disnûssed  to 
the  Law  of  Persons.  The  objection  urged  by  Falck  to  Black- 
stone  in  this  respect  appears  to  me  to  be  unfounded. 

International  law,  so  far  as  adopted,  etc.  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
private  law  (i,e.  it  regards  the  relative  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons,  members  of  separate  states);  and  belongs  to  Law 
of  Persons  :  Aliens,  seamen,  etc. 

If  private  law  ought  to  he  opposed  to  ptiblic,  it  ought  to  précède  ; 
since  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Law  of  Things  contains 
uxnïù>ex\ei&A  prascogriosceTida  which  are  equally  applicable  under 
public  law,  and  which,  therefore,  must  otherwise  be  repeated. 

To  oppose  public  law  to  private,  is  to  oppose  the  law  which 
regards  certain  classes  of  persons  to  ail  the  rest  of  the  law  :  ix. 
not  only  to  the  law  which  regards  the  rights,  etc.  that  are  par- 
ticular  to  ail  other  classes,  but  to  the  rights,  etc.  which  regard  ail 
(public  persons  included).  Much  of  what  must  be  looked  at 
in  considering  public  law  is,  in  every  System,  included  under 
private  law  ;  so  that  hère  is  a  division,  of  which  one  of  the 
members  contains  much  that  belongs  to  the  other.  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civile  Military  and  CivU,  etc.  are  in  the  same  case. 
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Notes. 

The  only  wrongs  which,  with  propriety,  can  be  called  'public' 
are  violations  of  such  rights  (if  any  such  there  be)  as  are  vested  in 
the  public  (not  in  the  govemment/^r  the  public):  Meaning  by  the 
Public,  in  the  first  instance,  a  corporate  or  juridical  person  ;  and  by 
the  Public  (in  the  second  instance)  that  aggregate  of  individual  and 
juridical  persons  who  can  only  be  considered  as  a  whole,  by  reason 
of  their  living  under  the  protection  of  the  same  govemment  In 
some  of  the  United  States,  Indictments,  eta  are  drawn  in  the  name 
of  the  People,  Gommonwealth,  etc.  \  but  this  is  a  mère  flounsh. 

Any  injury  cognisable  by  the  law  of  £ngland  will  be  found  to  be 
an  injury  to  some  person  or  body  of  persons.  Public  nuisances  for 
instance  ;  offences  against  hoiws  mores^  etc.,  which  seem  to  be  viola- 
tions of  obligations  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  rights  in 
any  given  person  or  persons  ;  and  which  may  be  called  public  offences, 
by  reason  of  the  injury  being  entirely  contingent,  and  being  liable  to 
fall  upon  any  of  the  whole  heterogeneous  mass  which  is  called  the 
Public.  In  ail  other  cases  of  intentional  or  négligent  violation,  there 
is  the  same  contingent  evil,  but  there  is  also  a  past  injury  doue  to 
some  assignable  individual,  either  in  his  own  right  or  as  trustée  for 
others. — Marginal  Note  in  Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  chap.  1 3. 


1°. 

2°. 


Jus  publicum. 
Jus  quod  ad  statum  rei  publicœ  spectat. 


Jus  legislatore  [publiée]  \  {  Nonnis  privatorum  voluntate 

constitutum  [idque  directe  vel  >  oppositum  <       legibus       consentientibus, 

indirecte].  j  (      constitutîa. 

3^  Jus  commone,  oppositum  singulari. 

4°.    Jus  prohibitivum  dve  )  ..        f  ,.        ...  «^  •^^^J; 

,     ,  ^     , ,.  *^  >  oppositum  <  dispositivo  sive  provifiionalL 

absolute  obligans.  j    rr  \ 

MS,  Table  in  margin  of  Miihlenbruch,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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Division 
of  the  Law 
of  Things 
(or  t?ie  Law 
minus  the 
Law  of 
Persons) 
into  pri- 
mary  and 
sanction- 


LAW  OF  THINGS. ITS  MAIN  DIVISIONS. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  suggest  the  purport  and  uses  of  the 
division  into  Law  of  Things  and  Law  of  Persons  :  into  General 
Law  and  Spécial  Law:  into  a  General  Code  and  Particular 
Codes  :  or  into  the  Law  considered  generally,  and  those  portioDS 
of  the  law  which  peculiarly  regard  peculiar  classes  of  persons, 
and  which  it  is  commodious  to  detach  from  the  bulk  of  the 
System,  and  to  consider  (in  appropriate  chapters)  nnder  a  dis- 
tinct department. 

I  hâve  also  endeavoured  to  explain  the  varions  meanings 
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which  are  annexed  to  the  expression  jus  pvhlicum  : — ^to  explain      Lect. 
the  two  disparate  distinctions  between  jiis  pvhlicum  and  jiis   . 
privaium  ; — to  shew  that  the  distinctions  are  needless  and  per-  ing  rights, 
plexing  ; — and  that  public  law,  taken  with  a  definite  meaning 
(or  as  meaning  the  law  of  political  conditions),  ought  not  to  be 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  law,  but  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Law  of  Persons,  as  one  of  its  limbs  or  membeis. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  main  division,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  given  to  the  Law  of  Things. 

The  leading  division  which  I  would  give  to  the  Law  of 
Things,  I  will  first  read  from  my  Outline,  and  wiU  then  endea- 
vour to  illustrate  by  additional  remarks. 

1.  There  are  facts  or  éventa  from  which  rights  and  dutîes  arise, 
which  are  légal  causes  or  antécédents  of  rights  and  duties,  or  of 
which  rights  and  duties  are  légal  affecta  or  conséquences.  There  are 
also  facts  or  events  which  extinguish  rights  and  duties,  or  in  which 
rights  and  dutiea  terminate  or  cease.  The  éventa  which  are  cauaea  of 
rights  and  dutiea  may  be  divided  in  the  foUowing  manner  :  namely, 
into  acts,  forbearanoes,  and  omÎBaions,  which  are  violationa  of  rights 
or  duties,  and  éventa  which  are  not  violationa  of  rights  or  dutiea. 

Acts,  forbearancea,  and  omiaaiona,  which  are  violationa  of  rights 
or  duties,  are  styled  delicta,  injuriea,  or  offencea. 

Eighta  and  dutiea  which  are  conaequencea  of  delicta,  are  aanction- 
ing  (or  préventive)  and  remédiai  (or  reparative).  In  other  worda  the 
ends  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  conferred  and  impoaed,  are  two  : 
first  to  prevent  violationa  of  rights  and  dutiea  which  are  not  conae- 
quencea of  delicta  ;  secondly  to  cure  the  evila  or  repair  the  nuachiefa 
which  auch  violationa  engender. 

Kighta  and  dutiea  not  ariaing  from  deUcta,  may  be  diatinguiahed 
from  rights  and  dutiea  which  are  conaequencea  of  deUcta,  by  the 
name  of  'primary'  (or  principal).  Eighta  and  dutiea  ariaing  from 
delicts,  may  be  distinguished  from  rights  and  dutiea  which  are  not 
consequencea  of  deUcts  by  the  name  of  '  sanctioning  '  (or  '  aecondary  '). 

My  main  diviaion  of  the  matter  of  the  Law  of  Thinga,  resta  upon 
the  baaia  or  principle  at  which  I  hâve  now  pointed  :  namely,  the  dia- 
tinction  of  rigbta  and  dutiea  (relative  and  abaolute)  into  primary  and 
sanctioning.  Âccordingly,  I  diatribute  the  matter  of  the  Law  of 
Thinga,  under  two  capital  departmenta — 1.  Primary  rights,  with 
prtTnary  relative  dutiea.  2.  Sanctioning  rights  with  sanctioning  duties 
(relative  and  abaolute):  Delicts  or  injuriea  (which  are  cauaea  or 
antécédente  of  aanctioning  righta  and  dutiea)  included.^ 

If  I  adopted  the  language  of  Bentham,  and  of  certain  German 
writers,  I  should  style  the  law  of  primary  rights  and  duties, 

^  Outline,  pp.  43,  44,  yoL  î.  anU, 
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and  duties,  adjective  or  instrvjnental  law.  In  other  words,  I 
should  divide  the  Law  of  Things,  or  the  bulk  of  the  légal  System, 
into  law  conversant  about  rights  and  duties  which  are  7u>t  means 
or  instruments  for  rendering  others  available  ;  and  law  conver- 
sant about  rights  and  duties  which  are  merely  means  or  instru- 
ments for  rendering  others  availabla  Substantive  law  as  thus 
understood  is  conversant  about  the  rights  and  duties  which  I 
style  primary  :  Adjective  law,  about  the  rights  and  duties  which 
I  style  secondary. 

But  it  will  appear,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  the  terms 
substantive  and  adjective  law  tend  to  suggest  a  complète  mis- 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  basis  on  which  the  division 
rests. 

Âll  the  rights  and  duties  which  I  style  sanctioning  or 
secondary,  are  undoubtedly  means  or  instruments  for  making 
the  primary  available.  They  arise  out  of  violations  of  primary 
rights,  and  are  mainly  intended  to  prevent  such  violations: 
though  in  the  case  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  anse  out  of 
civil  injuries,  the  secondary  rights  and  duties  also  answer  the 
subordinate  purpose  of  giving  redress  to  the  injured  parties. 

But  though  secondary  rights  and  duties  are  merely  adjective 
or  instrumental,  many  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  I  style 
primary  are  also  of  the  same  character.  JS.g.  :  The  rights  and 
duties  of  Guardians  are  merely  subservient  to  those  of  the  ward  : 
The  guardian  is  clothed  with  rights  and  duties  in  order  that  the 
rights  of  the  ward  may  be  more  effectually  protected,  and  in 
order  that  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  ward  may  be  more 
efiectually  fulfiUed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
Parents  :  of  most  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  subordinate  political 
superiors,  and,  generaUy,  of  ail  rights  which  are  merely  fiduciaiy, 
or  are  coupled  with  trusts.  Thèse  rights  and  duties  suppose 
the  existence  of  others,  for  the  protection  and  enforcement  of 
which  they  are  conferred  by  the  State. 

In  short,  rights  and  duties  are  of  two  classes  : 

Ist.  Those  which  exist  in  and  per  se  :  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  ends  for  which  law  exists  :  or  which  subserve  immediately 
the  ends  or  purposes  of  law.  2ndly.  Those  which  imply  the 
existence  of  other  rights  and  duties,  and  which  are  merely  con- 
ferred for  the  better  protection  and  enforcement  of  those  other 
rights  and  duties  whose  existence  they  so  suppose. 

Though  secondary  rights  and  duties  (or  rights  and  duties 
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arising  out  of  injuries)  are  of  this  instrumental  character,  many  ^ect. 
rights  and  duties  which  are  primary  or  principal  (or  which  do 
not  arise  out  of  injuries)  are  also  of  the  same  natura  The 
division  therefore  of  Law  into  law  regarding  primary  rights  and 
dutieSy  and  law  regarding  secondary  rights  and  duties,  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  différence  between  the  purposes  for  which  those 
rights  and  duties  are  respectively  given  by  the  State.  And  I 
object  to  the  names,  '  Substantive  and  Adjective  Law/  as  tend- 
ing  to  suggest  that  such  is  the  basis  of  the  division.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  division  rests  exclusively  upon  a  différence 
between  the  events  from  which  the  rights  and  duties  respectively 
anse. 

Those  which  I  call  primary  do  not  arise  from  injuries,  or 
from  violations  of  other  rights  and  duties.  Those  which  I  call 
secondary  or  sanctioning  (I  style  them  sanctioning  because  their 
proper  purpose  is  to  prevent  delicts  or  offences)  arise  from 
violations  of  other  rights  and  duties,  or  from  injuries,  delicts,  or 
offences. 

The  rights  and  duties  which  I  style  secondary,  suppose  that 
the  obédience  to  the  law  is  not  perfect,  and  arise  entirely  from 
that  imperfect  obédience.  If  the  obédience  to  the  law  were 
absolutely  perfect,  primary  rights  and  duties  are  the  only  ones 
which  would  exist  ;  or,  at  least  are  the  only  ones  which  would 
ever  be  exercised,  or  which  could  ever  assume  a  practical  form. 
If  the  obédience  to  the  law  were  absolutely  perfect,  it  is  manifest 
that  sanctions  would  be  dormant  :  and  that  none  of  the  rights 
and  duties  which  sanction  others,  or  which  are  mainly  intended 
to  protect  others  fix)m  violation,  could  ever  exist  in  fact  or 
practice,  although  they  would  be  ready  to  start  into  existence 
on  the  commission  of  injuries  or  wrongs.  If  the  disposition  to 
obey  the  law  were  perfect,  and  if  the  law  were  perfectly  known 
by  ail,  there  would  be  no  injuries  or  violations  of  the  law  :  and, 
by  conséquence,  ail  the  law  relating  to  injuries,  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  other  conséquences  flowing  from  injuries,  and  to 
procédure,  would  lie  dormant. 

We  undoubtedly  can  conceive  a  state  of  society  so  improved 
and  refined  that  the  obédience  to  the  law  would  be  perfect. 
And  this  notion  is  what  possibly  led  to  the  spéculations  of 
Godwin,  Fichte,  and  others,  about  the  possibility  of  doing  with- 
out  a  govemment.  Fichte  said  that  it  was  the  proper  duty  of 
every  Govemment,  «icA  sdbst  erUbehrlick  zu  machen,  to  enable 
itself  to  be  dispensed  with  But  though  we  may  conceive  a 
State  of  society  thus  highly  cultivated  and  improved,  we  cannot 
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Lect.  look  forward  to  its  being  realised,  though  imdoubtedly  a  Govern- 
ment is  good  or  bad  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  approaches  or 
recèdes  from  that  idéal.  The  spéculations  of  thèse  writers  on 
the  subject  are  not  only  useless,  but  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas 
in  their  own  supposition.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  society 
without  a  govemment  proper,  and  without  law  properly  so 
called  ;  without  a  commanding  head  and  without  law  which 
properly  commands;  having  merely  a  guiding  and  directing 
head  which  issues  not  properly  imperative  laws,  but  merely 
recommendations  ;  or,  as  they  hâve  been  called  by  Civilians, 
laws  of  imperfect  obligation.  But  it  is  impossible  (except  in 
the  first  made  state)  to  conceive  society  without  one  guiding  or 
directing  body;  for  positive  morality,  or  the  principal  of  its 
parts,  namely  the  law  set  by  gênerai  opinion,  is  necessarily  so 
uncertain  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a  complète  guide  of  conduct, 
nor  can  it  be  sufficiently  minute  and  detailed.  The  spéculations, 
therefore,  of  Fichte  and  Godwin,  not  only  sin  in  this  respect, 
that  by  their  exaggeration  they  render  practicable  improvement 
ridiculous,  but  in  that  they  are  founded  on  a  complète  confusion 
of  ideas. 

I  do  not  deny  that  rights  of  the  sort  which  I  hâve  called 
primary,  may  anse  from  injuries  in  a  remote  and  consequential 
manner  ;  as,  for  example,  the  rights  arising  from  a  judgment,  or 
the  lien  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  défendant 
But  thèse  rights  do  not  arise  so  much  from  the  injury  itself,  as 
from  a  pecidiar  title  or  mode  of  acquisition,  namely  the  judgment 
and  the  institution  of  the  suit  In  order,  however,  to  meet  this 
objection,  I  will  define  primary  rights  and  duties  to  be  those 
which  do  not  arise  from  violations  of  other  rights  or  duties 
directly. 

My  main  division  of  the  Law  of  Things  is,  therefore,  this  : 
Ist.  Law  regardrng  rights  and  duties  which  do  not  arise  from 
injuries  or  wrongs,  or  do  not  arise  from  injuries  or  wroi^ 
directly  or  immediately.  2ndly.  Law  regarding  rights  and  duties 
which  arise  directly  and  exclusively  from  injuries  or  wrongs. 
Or,  law  enforced  directly  by  the  Tribimals  or  Courts  of  Justice  : 
and  law  which  they  only  enforce  indirectly  or  by  conséquence. 
For  it  is  only  by  enforcing  rights  and  duties  which  grow  out  of 
injuries,  that  they  enforce  those  rights  and  duties  which  arise 
from  events  or  titles  of  other  and  diflfereht  natures. 

Under  the  department  of  the  law  which  relates  to  secondar}' 
rights  and  duties  I  include  Procédure,  civil  and  criminal.     For 
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ît  is  manifest  that  much  of  procédure  consists  of  rights  and  duties,      Lect. 
and  that  ail  of  it  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  secondary  rights    ^     ^     > 
and  duties  are  exercised  or  enforced. 

And  hère  Bentham's  arrangement  seems  to  me  to  be  defective, 
as  is  also  that  of  several  German  writers  who  hâve  adopted  the 
same  views.  In  the  Traités  de  Législation  Bentham  severs  from 
droU  svistaTvtif  or  the  law,  droit  adjectif  or  the  law  of  proœdure. 
This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  involves  a  double  logical  error.  For 
in  droit  substantif  he  includes  droit  civil  (as  opposed  to  droU 
pénal)  and  droit  pénal  ;  including  under  droit  pénal,  the  law  re- 
lating  to  civil  injuries  and  to  crimes  with  their  punishments, 
together  with  the  rights  and  duties  growing  out  of  those  delicts 
and  of  those  punishments.  But  first,  as  I  hâve  already  remarked 
of  substantive  law  as  thus  understood,  much  is  adjective  or 
instrumental.  For  ail  rights  of  action  arising  out  of  civil  injuries 
are  purely  instrumental  or  adjective  ;  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
eriniinal  law  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  punishments.  And 
2ndly,  if  he  calls  the  law  of  procédure  droit  adjectif  he  ought  to 
extend  that  term  to  the  law  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties 
arising  from  civil  injuries  and  from  crimes  and  punishments. 
The  division  itself,  therefore,  is  illogical,  and  his  limitation  of 
adjective  law  to  the  law  of  procédure  only,  involves  a  second 
logical  error. 

Distinction  hetween  an  onction  considered  as  a  righl,  and  an  action 
considered  as  an  instrument  hy  which  the  righl  of  action  is 
itself  enforced. 

It  is  said  by  Heineccius,  '  actio  non  est  jtcs,  sed  médium  jus  per- 
sequendi.* But  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  completely  a  right 
of  action  from  the  action  or  procédure  which  enforces  it.  For 
much  of  the  right  of  action  consists  of  rights  to  take  those  very 
steps  by  which  the  end  of  the  action  is  accomplished.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the  right  of  action  is 
distinct  from  the  procédure  resorted  to  when  the  right  is  enforced. 
Much  of  the  procédure  consists  of  rights  which  avail  against  the 
ministers  of  justice  rather  than  against  the  défendant.  And  the 
parts  of  it  which  consist  of  rights  against  the  défendant  himself, 
are  totally  distinct  from  the  end  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
process  to  accomplish. 

But  still  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  the  right  of  action  itself 
from  those  subsidiary  rights  by  which  it  is  enforced.     And  it  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  deny  that  the  process  involves  rights,  because 
VOL.  IL  s 
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Lect.  the  rights  which  it  involves  are  instruments  for  the  attainment 
of  another  right  And  this  is  a  reason  for  joining  the  law  of 
procédure  to  the  law  of  civil  injuries  and  crimes. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  will  observe  that  a  position 
of  mine  in  a  former  part  of  my  course,  that  eveiy  right  of  action 
arises  from  an  injury,  or  violation  of  some  other  rights,  has  been 
objected  to.  t 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  cases  in  which  a  right  of 
action  dœs  not  présuppose  an  injury,  arise  from  that  anomaly  in 
the  English  Law  which  I  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a  preceding 
Lecture  ;  i,e,  cases  in  which  a  right  of  action  is  given,  althongh 
there  has  been  no  wrong  on  account  of  the  want  of  wrongful 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  défendant. 

Instance  : — Possession  hond  fde  :  as  in  cases  of  money  paid 
and  received  under  a  mistake  :  or  of  possession  by  purchase 
from  a  stranger  who  had  no  title  :  So  long  as  the  unconscious- 
ness  lasts,  the  possessor  is  not  guilty  of  a  wrong,  but  lies  under 
a  quasi-contract  to  restore.  So  soon  as  consciousness  arises,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  an  amicable  pursuit,  it  may  appear  that  there 
is  a  right  of  action  without  a  wrong.  But,  in  thèse  cases,  the 
question  always  is,  whether  there  be  in  truth  a  wrong  or  not? 
A  question  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  or  from 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  fact. 

What  I  aflSrm  is,  that  every  right  of  action  arises  from  a 
wrong.  I  do  not  affirm  that  an  action  may  not  be  wrongfuUy 
brought,  or  may  not  be  brought  in  a  case  where  there  has  been 
no  wrong.  So  long  as  law  and  fact  shall  continue  uncertain, 
questions  will  frequently  arise  as  to  whether  a  wrong  has  been 
really  committed  or  not.  To  détermine  this  very  question  is 
manifestly  the  purpose  of  the  process  which  is  styled  pleading: 
i,e.  of  every  step  in  the  process  which  succeeds  the  plaintifl's 
demand. 

No  Court  of  Justice  {act.ing  as  sfuch)  would  décide  on  a 
question  of  law  or  fact  without  a  suggestion,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintifif,  of  a  wrong,  actual  or  impending.  The  Courts  would 
not  décide  a  purely  spéculative  case,  or  advise  the  parties  as  to 
their  future  transactions;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  not  be 
acting  as  courts  of  justice.  In  exercising  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
they  are  rather  lending  solemnities  to  certain  contracts.  They 
are  rather  acting  as  registration  offices  than  as  courts  of  justice. 
What  is  called  voluntary,  and  what  is  called  contentious  juris- 
diction, are  only  Unked  up  together  under  one  name,  because 
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the  judges,  who,  as  such,  hâve  to  do  with  the  latter  alone,  some-      I^bct. 
times  combine  with  it  the   former,  as  they  do  varions   other    ^     ^     > 
functions. 

In  most  Systems  of  law,  a  vast  number  of  primary  rights 
and  duties  are  not  separated  from  the  secondary:  That  is  to 
say  ;  The  primary  right  and  duty  is  not  described  in  a  distinct 
and  substantive  manner;  but  it  is  created  or  imposed  by  a 
déclaration  on  the  part  of  the  législature,  that  such  or  such  an 
act,  or  such  and  such  a  forbearance  or  omission,  shall  amount  to 
an  injury  :  And  that  the  party  sustaining  the  injury  shall  hâve 
such  or  such  a  remedy  against  the  party  injuring;  or  that 
the  party  injuring  shall  be  punished  in  a  certain  manner. 

Nay,  in  some  cases,  the  law  which  confers  or  imposes  the 
primary  right  or  duty,  and  which  defines  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  is  contained  by  implication  in  the  law  which  gives  the 
remedy,  or  which  détermines  the  punishment.*^ 

And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  law  which  gives  the 
remedy,  or  which  détermines  the  punishment,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  remedy  or  pimishment 
implies  a  foregone  injury,  and  a  foregone  injury  implies  that  a 
primary  right  or  duty  has  been  violated.  And,  further,  the 
primary  right  or  duty  owes  its  existence  as  such  to  the  in- 
junction  or  prohibition  of  certain  acts,  and  to  the  remedy  or 
punishment  to  be  applied  in  the  event  of  disobedience. 

The  essential  part  of  every  imperative  law  is  the  imperative 
part  of  it  :  i.6.  the  injunction  or  prohibition  of  some  given  act, 
and  the  menace  of  an  evil  in  case  of  non-compliance. 

The  reason  for  describing  the  primary  right  and  duty  apart  ; 
for  describing  the  injury  apart  ;  and  for  describing  the  remedy 
or  punishment  apart,  is  the  cleamess  and  compactness  which 
results  from  the  séparation.  The  cause  of  the  greater  compact- 
ness is  that  the  same  remédiai  process  is  often  applicable,  not 
merely  to  this  particular  right,  but  to  a  great  variety  of  classes 
of  rights  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  separated  from  the  rights  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  it  may  be  disposed  of  at  once  ;  otherwise 

^  *Bat  thoagh  a  simply  imperative  to  which  it  is  appended.' — Bentham, 

laWy  and  the  punitory  law  attached  to  Principles,  etc.  p.  329. 

it,   are  so  far  distinct  laws,   that  the  Not  so.     The  two  branches  (impera- 

former  contains  nothin^  of  the  latter,  tive  and  pnnitory)  of  the  law,  eorrdalt. 

and  the  latter,  in  its  direct  ténor,  con-  If  the  imperative  branch  of  the  law  did 

tains  nothing  of  the  former  ;    yet  by  not  import  the  sanctioning,  it  would  not 

ivqflieation  (and  that  a  necessary  one)  he  impinUivef  And  e  eonverao. — Marginal 

the  punitory  does  involve  and  include  no^ 
the  import  of  the  simply  imperative  law 
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Leot.  it  mu8t  be  frequently  repeated.  But  it  is  perfecUy  clear  ihat 
the  description  of  any  of  the  separate  éléments,  is  not  complète 
without  référence  to  the  rest  I  hâve  no  right,  independently 
of  the  injunction  or  prohibition  which  déclares  that  some  given 
act,  forbearance  or  omission,  would  be  a  violation  of  my  right  ; 
nor  would  the  act  or  forbearance  be  a  violation  of  my  right, 
unless  my  right  and  the  corresponding  duty  were  clothed  witb 
a  sanction,  criminal  or  civil 

In  strictness,  my  own  terms,  '  primary  and  secondary  rights 
and  duties/  do  not  represent  a  logical  distinction.  For  a 
primary  right  or  duty  is  not  of  itself  a  right  or  duty,  without 
the  secondary  right  or  duty  by  which  it  is  sustained;  and 
e  ccnverso. 

So  complète  is  the  complication  of  the  one  branch  of  tbe 
law  with  the  other,  that  some  primary  duties  cannot  be  described 
with  any  approach  to  completeness  in  their  own  part  of  tbe 
law  ;  they  can  only  be  apprehended  by  looking  at  the  description 
of  the  corresponding  injuiy.  Of  tlds  the  two  great  classes  of 
jura  in  rem,  dominium  and  servUus,  are  instances.  Sic  vitre 
tiw  ut  alienum  non  lœdas:  how  can  this  duty  be  under* 
stood  without  first  knowing  the  meaning  of  tuum  ànd  injurr  ^ 
There  is  often  to  be  found  no  définition  of  a  particular  right, 
only  an  approximation  to  a  définition,  in  so  f ar  as  the  acts  and 
forbearances  which  are  violations  of  it  are  declared  to  be  crimes 
or  injuries,  and  described  in  that  portion  of  the  law  which 
relates  to  crimes  and  injuries.  In  Blackstone,  the  right  of 
property  is  nowhere  defined  ;  and  in  the  Boman  lawyers,  only  in 
the  most  gênerai  way,  with  no  attempt  to  enumerate  the  par- 
ticular rights  composing  it  and  duties  annexed  to  it 

Examples  of  the  involution  of  primary  rights  and  duties,  in 
the  description  of  the  injuries,  or  of  the  remédies  or  punishments. 

The  rights  which  Blackstone  styles  àbsolute,  are  by  him 
described  apart  from  the  corresponding  injuries,  and  from  the 
corresponding  remédies  or  punishments.  Not  so  in  the  Insti- 
tûtes:  There  they  are  described  implicitly,  together  with  the 
corresponding  injuries,  in  the  department  which  relates  to 
obligations  arising  from  delicts.  Owing  to  this,  and  to  his  not 
understanding  the  expression,  '  Law  of  Peisons  or  Conditions,' 
he  has  placed  them  with  the  Bights  cf  Peisons.  He  fancied 
that  the  Boman  Lawyers  had  forgotten  tbem,  and  that  otherwise 
they  would  hâve  placed  them  there  ;  whereas  they  did  not  over- 
look  them,  but  placed  them  where  they  should  be,  in  the  Law 
of  Things. 
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Again,  the  duties   which   I  hâve  called  absolute,  as,   for      ^^oj. 
instance,  the  duties  owed  immediately  to  the  State,  are  scarcely    -     ^     * 
ever  described  explicitly,  but  involved  in  the  description  of  the 
acts  or  omissions  which  are  violations  of  them,  or  of  the  pro- 
cédure by  which  thèse  violations  are  to  be  pursued. 

Another  instance  is  the  Prastorian  Edict.  As  I  stated  in  a 
former  Lecture,^  the  Praetor  by  his  Edict  did  not  formally 
déclare  that  he  conferred  such  or  such  rights,  or  imposed  such 
or  such  duties.  He  declared  that  in  certain  cases  he  would 
^ve  certain  actions,  or  would  give  certain  defences  :  the 
description  of  the  action  involving  a  description  of  the  injury, 
and  supposing  a  right  conferred. 

To  shew  how  little  logic  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  best 
attempts  yet  made  to  distribute  the  corpus  juris  into  parts,  I 
will  observe  that  the  description  of  the  injury  and  of  the  remedy 
is  sometimes  annexed  immediately  to  the  primary  right  or  duty  ; 
in  other  cases,  removed  to  a  totally  distinct  department.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  order  of  the  Institutes  in  respect  to  rights 
and  duties  which  arise  from  the  infringement  of  rights  ex  con- 
tractu,  and  qtuisi  ex  contractu.  By  obligationes  ex  delicto,  they 
nieant  what  we  mean  by  the  same  phrase  in  English  law,  namely, 
duties  arising  from  violations  of  rights  which  avaU  against  the 
world  at  large.  Now  the  authors  of  the  Institutes  oppose  to  thèse, 
obligationes  ex  contractu  and  quasi  ex  contra^^tu  :  but  rights  and 
duties  arising  from  contracts  and  quasi-contracts  are  rights  and 
duties  existing  for  their  own  sake,  as  the  Grermans  express  it  : 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  primary  or  principal  rights  and 
duties.  Consequently  there  is  no  place  for  the  obligations 
arising  from  the  breach  of  obligations  ex  contractu  and  quasi  ex 
coTUradu  ;  thèse  are  consequently  attached  to  the  description  of 
those  obligations  themselves.  By  tlûs  rule,  however,  obligationes 
ex  delicto  (by  which  the  authors  of  the  Institutes  meant  obliga- 
tions which  arise  from  violations  oî  jura  in  rem)  ought,  in  con- 
sistency,  to  be  attached  to  that  part  of  the  law  which  is  concerned 
with  dominia  or  jura  in  rem  ;  or,  if  banished  to  a  separate  head, 
obligations  arising  by  offences  against  the  rights  founded  on 
contracts  and  quasi-contracts  ought  to  be  placed  there  along 
with  them.  Such,  for  instance,  are  rights  of  action  arising  from 
a  contract  ;  for  it  is  évident  that  there  can  be  no  action  upon  a 
contract  until  it  is  broken. 

Blackstone's  method,  though  in  gênerai  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Boman  Lawyers,  is  hère  superior  to  it     Under  the 

'^  See  p.  600  amte. 
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^cT.  head  of  Personal  property  he  treats  of  those  obligations  arising 
from  contracts  and  quasi-contracts  which  are  primary:  in  his 
third  volume,  when  treating  of  wrongs,  h^  adverts  to  llioae 
obligations  growing  ont  of  contracts  or  quasi-contracts  which 
arise  from  breaches  of  those  primaiy  ones. 


[The  following  Notes  weie  found  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  Lectaie. 
They  are  written  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  without  any  mark  as  to  the  order 
in  which  they  were  to  follow^ — S,  il.] 

Several  Divisions  of  Law. 

Primary  (or  sandioned)  Bighis  and  Obligations  disiinguished  from 
sanctioning  : 

Law  has  sometimes  been  divided  into  substantive  law  and 
adjective  or  instrumental  law,  Le,  Law  which  relates  to  Rights  and 
Obligations  ;  and  Law  which  relates  to  the  means  of  enforcing  thèse 
rights  and  obligations. 

Objection  :  Many  of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  are  included 
under  substantive  law  are  adjective  or  instrumental;  as,  cg.  the 
powers  and  rights  of  Govemors .;  those  of  Trustées. 

The  rights  and  obligations,  therefore,  which  are  the  matter  of 
substantive  law,  cannot  be  distinguished  universally  from  the  matter 
of  adjective  law,  by  their  immédiate  end  or  purpose.  Thongh  most 
of  them  are  rights  and  obligations  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the 
others  exist,  some  of  them  are  altogether  instrumental.  Though  many 
of  the  rights  of  Govemors  are  substantive,  yet  the  rights  which  they 
possess  in  this  capacity  belong  to  them  as  private  persons.  The 
powers  and  rights  which  belong  to  them  as  Govemors,  ougJU  at  least 
to  belong  to  them,  not  for  their  peculiar  advantage,  but  for  that 
ofall. 

As  thèse  rights,  independently  of  violation,  cannot  be  classed  witb 
those  which  suppose  violation,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  find  some 
other  basis  for  the  distinction  between  primary  and  sanctioning  than 
this  :  viz.  that  the  first  are  the  rights  and  obligations  to  be  secored» 
the  others  are  merely  securing.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  founded 
upon  the  différence  of  the  incidents  in  which  they  directly  begin. 
The  first  do  not  begin  in  violation,  the  second  do.  I  say  direcily: 
because  (as  in  judgments)  the  second  may  end  in  a  fact  which  génér- 
âtes one  of  the  first 

With  référence  to  the  final  cause  or  ultimate  purpose  of  law  (be 
it  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  or  not),  rights  and  obligations  are 
divisible  into  two  sorts  :  Those  which  minister  directly  to  that  end, 
and  those  which  are  intended  to  prevent  or  remedy  violations  of  the 
former. 

Or  the  distinction  may  be  expressed  thus; — the  first  are  nU 
immediately  enforced  by  the  judicial  power;  the  second  are  those 
which  are  immediately  enforced. 
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The  distinction  seems  to  be  into  Eigbts  and  Obligations  which  do      Lbct. 
not  anse  out  of  violations,  and  those  which  ào,     Amongst  tbe  former  ,,  ^^^  ^ 
(as,  t.g,  the  powers  of  Courts  of  Justice),  many  are  sanctioning. 
So  that  the  division  into  sanctioned  and  sanctioning  is  not  complète  ; 
many  of  those  which  are  sanctioned  being  also  sanctioning. 

The  division,  therefore  (a  division  which  applies  to  law  of  things 
and  to  law  of  persons  equally),  is  this  :  1.  Rights  and  Obligations 
-which  do  not  arise  ont  of  infractions.  2.  Violations.  3.  Rights, 
etc.  which  do:  Le,  Primary  (or  original  or  civil)  rights,  etc.  and 
rights,  etc.  ex  delicto. 

Rights  and  obligations  which  it  is  the  end  of  the  Law  to  secure 
and  to  enforce. — ^Rights  and  Obligations  which  are  created  for  the 
purpose  of  secoring  and  enforcing  the  others. 

This,  from  its  simplicity,  is  specious,  but  will  not  suffice. 

Distinction  between  Rights,  etc.  ex  delicto,  and  the  Procédure  (also 
consisting  in  the  exercise  of  rights)  by  which  they  are  enforced. 

Distinction  between  Civil  and  Criminal.  The  latter  might  (and 
in  fact  to  a  great  extent  does)  contain  the  former  :  i,e.  In  the  Code  of 
Remédies,  the  rights  intended  to  be  protected,  with  the  violations  of 
them,  might  be  (and  in  fact  to  a  great  extent  are)  implicitly  contained. 

This  is  the  case  with  most  rights  establisbed  by  judicial  décision; 
décisions  being  directly  décisions  upon  secondary  or  sanctioning 
rights:  The  case  also  with  the  Prœtorian  edict;  the  Prsetor  only 
giving  actions,  exceptions,  etc. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  almost  ail  obligations  correlating  with 
Jura  in  re  :  and  with  rights  of  personal  security,  etc. 

Absoiute  Obligaiions  are,  for  the  most  part^  first  announced  under 
the  description  of  the  acts  which  amount  to  violation  of  them. 


Reasons  for  separating  Rights  and  Obligations  ex  delicto  from  the 
rights,  whether  in  re  or  ad  Tem,  oiU  of  violations  of  which  they  arise. 

If  we  attach  to  the  description  of  each  primary  Right  and  Obli- 
gation, the  description  of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out 
of  a  breach  of  it,  we  must  also  attach  to  it  a  description  of  the  acts 
which  are  violations  of  it  ;  since  the  conception  of  thèse  must  pré- 
cède the  conception  of  those.  And,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  also 
tack  to  each  right  and  obligation  ex  delicto  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess,  civil  or  criminal,  by  which  it  is  to  be  enforced.^  Thus  (as  I 
hâve  already  remarked)  losing  the  advantage  of  the  conciseness  which 
resolts  from  treating  togeiher  ail  such  violations  as  are  susceptible  of 
the  same  description,  though  they  are  violations  of  différent  primary 
rights  ;  ail  such  rights,  etc.  ex  delicto  as  are  susceptible  of  the  same 
description,  though  they  grow  out  of  différent  delicts  ;  and  ail  such 
steps  in  procédure  as  are  susceptible  of  the  same  description,  although 
they  are  applicable  <o  the  enforcement  of  différent  rights  and  obliga- 

^  Another  reason  is,  that  many  ddieta  are  eomplex;  i.e.  are  violations  of  several 
distinct  rights. 
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tions  ex  ddicto.  The  effect  of  this  rnorceUemeni  would  be  endleBs 
répétition.  It  woald  be  analogous  to  the  rejection  of  generic  terms. 
But  if  to  everj  primary  right  and  obligation  the  violation  of  it^ 
etc.  were  annexed,  the  extent  of  the  right  in  respect  of  services  (so 
far  as  settled)  would  be  given  in  one  and  the  same  place  :  i.e.  sup- 
posing  that  the  definUions  of  RighJts  are  implicated  with  the  violations 
of  them. 


Scheme  (in 
gênerai) — 

*  Primary 
Rights/ 

•  VioU- 
tions,' 

<  Rights  ex 
delicto,' 
and  *  Pro- 
cédure/ to 
be  sever- 
ally  con- 
sidered 
apart 
Reasons 
for — 
Reasons 
aflainst— 
rïace  for 
absolute 
Obliga- 
tions. 


Reasons  for  separaiing  Eighis  and  Obligaii<ms  ex  delicto  firam 

Violations^  and  each  from  Procédure. 

Ist  Distinctness  of  conception  is  thereby  aided.  2nd.  The  geTier- 
alia  of  each  may  thereby  be  detached  ;  which  could  not  be  donc,  if, 
to  every  particular  violation,  the  right,  etc.  which  it  générâtes  were 
annexed  ;  and  to  this,  the  particular  mode  of  procédure  by  which  it 
is  asserted  and  enforced.  3rd.  As  one  and  the  same  act  may  be 
a  violation  of  any  of  a  number  of  primary  rights  (which  is  a  reason 
for  considering  *  violations  '  apart  from  '  primary  rights  '),  so  one  and 
the  same  Bight  or  Obligation  ex  delicto^  may  resuit  from  any  of  a 
number  of  violations  ;  and  one  and  the  same  mode  of  procédure  be 
applicable  to  any  of  a  number  of  such  secondary  rights  and  obligations. 
This  last  advantage  seems  to  be  the  second,  stated  in  another  manner. 

ÂIl  thèse  parts  ought  to  be  considered  as  members  of  one  trhoU, 
and  bear  a  common  name  :  whereas  the  plural,  '  Codes,'  would  seem 
to  oppose  them. 

It  would  seem  that  the  définition  of  primary  rights  cannot  be 
made  complète  (not  even  approximately)  without  référence  to  the 
acts  which  are  violations  of  them.  Absolute  obligations  (as  not  belong- 
ing  to  either yt^ra  in  re  or  ad  rem)  cannot  be  considered  under  Primary 
Sights,  to  which  they  in  a  certain  sensé  belong. 


[Jus  in  re  {with  Us  corresponding  obligation)  is  passive  :  Le.  it  sup- 
poses no  obligation  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  do,  or  suffer  (by  Per- 
sonal intervention).  When  violated,  a  right  of  another  sort,  in  the 
injured  party  (or  a  public  ofiScer)  against  a  determinate  individual, 
is  generated. 

The  négative  or  passive  nature  of  thèse  obligations,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  noticed.  They  are  merely  obligations  to  forbear  ; 
and  the  nature  of  them  is  described,  not  in  conjunction  tffiih  their 
corresponding  rights,  but  under  the  description  of  those  violations  of 
them  (called  delicts  in  the  narrower  sensé)  which  generate  obligations 
proper.] 

Not  only  are  the  obligations  which  correspond  with  Jura  in  re 
establîshed  in  this  indirect  manner;  but  certain  of  the  rights  them- 
selves  are  nowhere  described,  except  under  the  hôad  of  *  delictSj'  or  of 
the  Rights  and  Obligations  which  they  generate. 

Thèse  are  the  rights  which  are  not  preceded  by  a  tiiulus. 
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LECTURE  XLVI. 

ON  CERTAIN  DISTINCTIONS  AMONG  THINGS. 

Aftbr  distinguishing  primary  or  principal  from  secondary  or      Leot. 
sanctioning  rights  and  duties,  I  next  proceed  to  subdivide  the    . 
former  division,  or  that  of  primary  rights. 

The  first  great  distinction  among  primary  rights  has  been  Firat  groat 
very  fuUy  explained   in  a  preceding  part  of  this    Course.     I  ^J^J^^^ 
allude  to  the  distinction  between  dominia  and  obligaticmes,  as  they  rights  mto 
were  called  by  the  classical  jurists;  between  jura  in  rem  and  î^and\'n 
jura  in  personam,  as  thêy  hâve  been  styled  by  modem  Civilians.  penonam. 
Or  rather  between  jura  in  rem,  jura  in  personam,  and  combina- 
tions  of  rights  of  the  former  class  with  rights  of  the  latter.     I 
introduce  this  third  class  to  avoid  the  incongruities  into  which 
the  Boman  Lawyers  were  led,  in  the  attempt  to  wrest  ail  rights 
or  collections  of  rights  either  into  the  class  of  dominia  or  into 
that  of  obligcUiones.     Those  collections  of  rights,  for  example, 
which  are  called  universiiates  juris,  or  complex  aggregates  of 
rights,  the  Boman  Lawyers  placed  under  dominia,  ovjura  in  rem  ; 
though  it  is  évident  that  they  commonly  include  along  with  rights 
availing  against  the  world  at  large,  other  rights  availing  against 
certain  and  determinate  persons. 

This  seems  not  an  improper  occasion  for  adverting  to  the  A  mistake 
opinion  current  among  the  German  jurists  of  the  présent  day  with  oemian™ 
respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes.  jurists 

According  to  the  Civilians  of  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries,  t^'^^f. 
the  jvs  rerum  relates  to  rights  in  personam  as  well  as  to  rights  ^^^^  of 
in  rem,  It  is  the  law  or  doctrine  of  substantive  rights  and  obli- 
gations as  opposed  to  the  law  of  conditions  or  persons,  and  to  the 
law  of  procédure.  But,  according  to  some  later  German  Civilians, 
the  signification  of  jus  rerum  is  narrower.  It  means  the  law  or 
doctrine  of  dominia,  or  rights  in  rem  ;  of  real  rights  ;  die  Lehre 
der  dinglichen  Reckten.  They  distinguish  the  Law  of  Things  from 
the  Law  of  Persons,  and  also  from  the  law  of  Obligations  and 
of  Actions  ;  and  in  this  division  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  jura  in 
personam  belong  to  the  head  Jus  Actionum,  not  to  that  of  Jus 
Berum.  In  the  same  head  they  would,  if  they  were  consistent, 
inclade  the  Law  of  Procédure  ;  but  they  detach  this,  and  place 
it  as  a  separate  head,  under  the  name  jus  judiciarium  privatum. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  reasons  which  they  give  for 
taking  this  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes,  nor  with 
my  reasons  for  thinking  their  opinion  unfoimded  ;  the  question 
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Lect.  being  one  which  relates  only  to  the  particular  légal  System,  and 
^  ^  >  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  of  gênerai  jurisprudence. 
I  wiU  merely  observe,  that  their  opinion  seems  to  me  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  announcement  at  the  beginniug  of  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Institutes,  of  the  order  intended  to  be  followed  in 
setting  forth  the  jus  rerum.  In  this  announcement,  things  are 
divided  into  rei  corporcUes  and  res  incorporales  ;  thèse  last  being 
rights  and  duties  (and  therefore  including  obligatianes,  or  jura  in 
persanam)  ;  then  the  work  proceeds  to  treat  of  res  incorporales,  or 
rights  and  duties,  under  the  two  divisions  of  dominia  and  obliga- 
tûmes  :  ail  this  under  the  head  of  jvs  rerum.  I  find  also  that  the 
opinion  of  Savigny  and  of  Thibaut  concurs  with  mine  ;  which, 
joined  to  the  reasons  which  hâve  occurred  to  myself,  gives  me 
great  confidence  in  my  opinion. 

In  the  Prussian  Code,  Sachen-recht,  or  fus  rerum,  has  a 
meaning  still  more  remarkable.  That  Code  divides  the  Corpus 
Juris,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  Privat-recht,  or  jus  pri- 
vaium  (according  to  the  erroneous  distinction  which  I  hâve  before 
adverted  to),  into  two  branches,  Personen-recht  and  Sachen-recht. 
Under  the  first  head,  Personen-recht,  the  law  and  its  expositors 
naturally  treat  of  rights  of  both  classes,  dominia  and  obligatianes  ; 
but  by  Sachen-recht,  they  mean  only  the  law  of  dominia,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  treat  of  obligatianes  incidentally,  and  as  it 
were  in  the  belly  of  the  opposite  class,  or  that  of  dominia.  This 
is  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  authors  of  the  Prussian  Code,  which 
I  hâve  pointed  ont  in  my  printed  Tables,  viz.  their  confounding 
titvlus  with  modus  acquirendi  ;  and,  supposing  that  a  jus  in  per- 
sanam was  in  ail  cases  merely  a  step  to  the  acquisition  of  a  j^ 
in  rem.  Now,  though  jus  in  persanam  is  often  only  a  step  to 
acquiring  a  jus  in  rem  (as  in  the  case  of  a  right  by  contract  to 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money),  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so  (as 
in  the  case  of  a  right  by  contract  to  a  forbearance  from  a  certain 
individual).  In  the  French  Code,  whose  authors  adopted  from 
the  Prussian  Code  this  very  mistake,  obligations  are  described  in 
the  same  incidental  manner. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  détail  of  primary  rights,  I  shall  make 

a  few  observations  on  things  considered  as  subjects  of  rights.    1 

had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  facis  or  events,  considered 

as  modes  of  acquisition,  but  thèse  I  find  I  shall  hâve  better 

opportunities  of  introducing,  a  Lecture  or  two  further  on. 

Varioua  Excluding  from  the  word  things,  rights  and  duties,  which  ar^ 

of^'Swd  often  called  by  jurists,  things  incorporeal  ;  the  word  thing  is 

thiTtg  in      used  by  the  Koman  Lawyers  in  three  distinct  meanings. 
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Taken  with  the  most  extensive  sensé,  it  embraces  every      Lkct. 

.  .  XL VI 

object,  positive  or  négative,  which  may  be  the  subject  or  object  ^ 

of  a  right  or  duty.  Taken  with  this  extensive  sensé,  it  embraces  ^^  Roman 
(first)  any  permanent  extemal  object  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
a  right  or  duty,  and  which  is  not  a  physical  person,  or  a  collection 
of  physical  persons.  2ndly  ;  It  embraces  persons  considered  as 
the  mère  subjects  of  rights  :  that  is  to  say,  considered  as  the 
subjects  of  rights  residing  in  other  persons,  and  avaUing  against 
tMrd  persons.  In  this  sensé,  a  slave  is  styled  a  thing.  Srdly  ; 
It  embraces  acts  and  forbearances  considered  as  the  objects  of 
rights  and  duties  :  that  is  to  say,  acts  which  are  to  be  done  or 
forbearances  which  are  to  be  observed  agreeably  to  rights  or 
duties.  For  example.  If  I  am  bound  by  contract  to  deliver 
goods,  or  to  refrain  from  sending  goods  of  a  sort  to  this  or  that 
market,  the  act  or  forbearance  to  which  I  am  bound  would  be 
styled  '  Tes,'  or  a  *  Thing.' 

In  a  sensé  more  circumscribed,  It  excludes  persons,  considered 
as  subjects  of  rights,  and  includes  only  the  foUowing  objects  :  1. 
Permanent  extemal  objects,  not  being  persons,  and  considered  as 
subjects  of  rights  and  duties  :  2.  Acts  and  forbearances  as  subjects 
of  rights  and  duties. 

In  a  sensé  which  is  still  narrower,  it  excludes  persons  aa 
subjects  of  rights  and  duties,  it  excludes  acts  and  forbearances 
B3  objects  of  rights  and  duties,  and  it  merely  embraces  such  per- 
manent extemal  objects  as  fall  not  within  the  description  of 
persons,  and  are  actual  or  possible  subjects  of  rights  or  duties. 
This  last  is  nearly  the  sensé  which  is  attached  to  the  term  'thing* 
in  ordinary  discourse  or  parlance.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing, 
we  usually  mean  an  object  which  is  sensible  and  permanent,  and 
which  is  not  a  person.  We  contradistinguish  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  fact  or  event  ;  and  we  contradistinguish  it,  on  the  other,  to 
person,  ?wmo,  or  man.  Sometimes,  however,  we  take  it  in  a 
sensé  which  is  somewhat  narrower.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing, 
we  mean  a  sensible  permanent  object  which  is  inanimate. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  take  it  in  a  sensé  so  extremely  ex- 
tended,  that  it  dénotes  any  object,  whether  it  be  actual  or  pos- 
sible, real  or  imaginary,  which  may  become  an  object  of  concep- 
tion, or  may  be  made  an  object  of  discourse. 

In  the  language  of  the  English  law,  it  would  not  appear  InEngliah 
that  the  term  '  thing  '  has  any  determinate  import.     The  writers  ^^' 
who  prétend  to  define  it,  seem  to  limit  the  term  to  certain  classes 
of  rights,  and  to  things  properly  so  called.     This,  for  instance, 
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Lbot.  is  the  case  with  Blackstone,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  second 
book.  But  when  they  corne  to  the  détail,  they  seem  to  inclnde 
under  things,  persons  as  the  subjects  of  rights,  and  acts  and 
forbearances  as  their  objects. 

For  example  :  A  slave  is  a  chattel,  and  a  chattel  is  a  thing  : 
Insomuch  that  a  slave  is  a  thing  as  comprised  in  the  term 
chattel,  although  he  is  excluded  (inconsistently  enough)  from 
the  import  of  the  term  thing  as  explained  in  a  gênerai  manner. 
Again  :  Blackstone  in  his  second  chapter  tells  us  that  the  objects 
of  dominion  or  property  are  things:  and  by  things,  he  there 
means  permanent  extemal  objects,  not  persons.  But  it  appeais 
(from  the  rest  of  the  second  book)  that  he  comprises  in  dominion 
or  property  the  whole  class  of  rights  which  may  be  styled  obli- 
gations: that  is  to  say,  rights  arising  directly  from  contracta 
and  quasi-contracts,  together  with  the  rights  to  redress  which 
arise  from  civil  injuries.  And  as  the  objects  of  obligations  are 
always  acts  or  forbearances,  it  foUows  that  he  includes  thèse  in 
the  import  of  the  term  thin^,  although  he  excludes  them  from 
his  formai  définition  of  them. 

In  short,  the  extension  of  the  term  thing  is  so  extremely 
uncertain,  that  if  it  were  expelled  from  the  language  of  law, 
much  confusion  would  be  avoided.  Where  it  has  a  definite 
meaning,  it  dénotes  such  sensible  objects  as  are  subjects  of 
rights  and  duties.  The  immédiate  objects  of  rights  and  duties 
are  acts  and  forbearances.  But,  in  some  cases,  thèse  acts  and 
forbearances  hâve  themselves  spécifie  objects  with  référence  to 
which  they  are  to  be  donc  or  exercised.  Kg.  Eight  to  con- 
veyance  or  delivery.  Bight  in  a  house  or  field.  Bight  in  a 
slave. 

Sensible  objects,  considered  as  the  subjects  of  rights  and 
duties,  might  be  styled  things,  Men,  as  invested  with  rights, 
or  as  bound  to  acts  or  forbearances,  might  be  styled  persons: 
And  the  acts  or  forbearances  which  are  immediately  or  properly 
the  objects  of  rights  or  duties  might  be  distinguished  from  things 
and  persons.  Or  the  objects  about  which  rights  and  duties  are 
conversant  might  be  distinguished  into  persons,  objects  of  rights 
and  duties,  and  suhjects  of  rights  and  duties  :  Meaning  by  persons, 
men  as  invested  with  rights,  or  as  bound  to  acts  or  forbearances  : 
Meaning  by  the  obfects  of  rights  and  duties,  the  acts  to  be  done, 
and  the  forbearances  to  be  observed,  in  pursuance  of  rights  and 
duties  :  and  meaning  by  the  svJbjects  of  rights  and  duties,  the 
sensible  and  permanent  objects  which  are  the  objects  of  those 
acts  and  forbearances. 
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Having  made  thèse  gênerai  remarks  on  the  import  of  the      Limt. 
term  'thing'  I  wiU  now  pass   in  review  certain  divisions  of    y     ^     > 
things  which  are  made  in  the  Eoman  and  English  Law.  Distinc- 

The  distinction  between  things  corporeal  and  things  incor-  among 
poreal  I  hâve  already  attempted  to  explain.^*  ^^taê"  ^ 

In  the  Boman  Law,  things  corporeal  are  permanent  sensible  lished  sys- 
objects  (whether  things  or  persons)  considered  as  the  subjects  ^^  ^^ 
of  rights  and  duties  ;  and  acts  and  forbearances  considered  as  i  oorpo- 
their  objects.  re*l  ^ 

Things  incorporeal  are  rights  and  duties  themselves.  1^^" 

The  distinction  is  utterly  useless  ;  inasmuch  as  rights  and 
duties,  having  names  of  their  own,  need  not  be  styled  '  incor- 
poreal things/  And  the  distinction  is  either  imperfect,  or  else 
is  big  with  contradiction.  For  either  forbearances  are  not 
ranked  with  corporeal  things,  in  which  case  an  object  of  the 
distinction  is  omitted  :  or  they  are  ;  in  which  case  insensible 
objects  are  ranked  with  sensible. 

In  the  English  Law,  the  same  distinction  obtains.  It  is 
however  applied  less  extensively,  and  still  more  inconsistently. 

CorpoStl  hereditamente  are  such  sensible  immovable  things 
as  are  the  subjects  of  heritable  rights.  Incorporeal  heredita- 
ments  are  certain  heritable  rights  themselves.  The  term 
'  Chattels  '  is  also  applied  in  the  same  inconsistent  manner. 
Chattels  recU  are  such  rights  or  interests  in  corporeal  and  im- 
movable things  as  devolve  to  executors  or  administrators.  Of 
chattels  personal  some  are  movable  things  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  whilst  others  are  rights  :  namely,  rights  arising 
directly  from  contracts  or  quasi-contracts,  or  rights  of  action. 
As  applied  in  some  cases,  the  term  chattel  signifies  a  right  ;  as 
applied  in  other  cases,  it  signifies  a  thing,  considered  as  the 
subject  of  a  right. 

Permanent   sensible  objects    which    are   not   persons,   are  2.  Movable 
divided  into  things  movable  and  things  immovable.  movaWe. 

PhysicaUy,  Movable  things  are  such  as  can  be  moved  from 
the  places  which  they  presently  occupy,  without  an  essential 
change  in  their  actual  natures. 

Physically,  Immovable  things  are  such  as  cannot  be  moved 
from  their  présent  places;  or  cannot  be  moved  from  their 
présent  places  without  an  essential  change  in  their  actual 
natures.  A  field  is  {ui  example  of  the  first.  A  house,  a  grow- 
ing  tree,  or  growing  corn  is  an  example  of  the  second. 

But  things  which  are  physically  movable  may  be  immovable 

**  See  p.  861,  vol.  i  ante. 
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Leot.      by  institution.     For  example,  an  heirloom,  thongh  physically 

.  movable,  is  immovable  by  institution.     The  meaning  of  which 

is  merely  this  :  that  the  thing,  though  physically  movable,  is 

arbitrarily  annezed  to  an  immovable  thing,  so  as  to  be  con- 

sidered  as  a  part  of  it,  and  to  be  comprised  in  its  name. 

Sometimes  the  meaning  is  somewhat  différent.  The  movable 
thing  is  made  the  subject  of  rights  which  are  commonly  confined 
to  immovables  :  t.g.  Money  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  and 
descending  to  the  heir,  is  impressed  with  the  character  of  land  : 
i,t.  descending,  though  not  land,  as  land  itself  descends  according 
to  the  English  law. 

Another  division  of  sensible  pennanent  things  is,  into  things 
determined  specifically  or  individually,  and  things  which  are 
merely  determined  by  the  classes  to  which  they  belong:  t,g, 
The  field  called  Blackacre,  or  a  field.  This  or  that  horse,  or  a 
horse.  A  bushel  of  corn,  a  yard  of  cloth,  a  poimd  of  gold,  a 
given  number  of  guineas  ;  or  the  bushel  of  corn  contained  ia 
such  a  bag,  or  the  yard  of  cloth,  the  pound  of  gold  bearing  such 
a  mark,  or  the  ten  spécifie  guineas  now  in  your  purse. 
Z.  Resmarir  Things  were  divided  in  Boman  law  into  res  7îiancipi  and  res 

cipi  and  ^^^  mandpi,  This  distinction  turns  on  forms  of  conveyance. 
maîwipi.  Rcs  Tuancipi  were  things  which  could  only  be  aliened  by  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  conveyance.  If  they  were  not  conveyed  by  the 
prescribed  form,  the  party  could  only  acquire  them  by  vsucapim, 
working  on  his  actual  possession.  The  mère  conveyance  im- 
parted  no  interest  to  him. 
4.  Things  Things  are  either  determined  specifically  or  individually,  or 

mined  they  are  merely  determined  by  the  kinds  to  which  they  belong. 
^^f^liy  You  may  be  bound  to  convey  to  me  the  field  called  BlcLckacn, 
deter-  or  a  field  ;  the  particular  horse  in  your  stable,  or  a  horse  of  a 
h^^'  certain  description  ;  a  bushel  of  corn  ;  a  yard  of  cloth  ;  a  pound 
kivd,  of  gold  ;  a  given  number  of  guineas  ;  or  the  bushel  of  corn  in 

such  a  bag  ;  the  yard  of  cloth  ;  a  pound  of  gold  bearing  such  a 
mark  ;  the  ten  guineas  in  your  purse. 

In  the  language  of  the  Eoman  Lawyers,  a  thing  individually 
determined  is  styled  ' spedes*  A  thing  which  is  merely  deter- 
mined by  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  is  styled  'genus* 
Sometimes,  genus  signifies  the  class  of  things,  and  the  inde- 
terminate  individual  belonging  to  the  determined  class  is  styled 
'  quantitas  :*  though  the  term  quantitas  is  usually  limited  to  such 
indeterminate  things  of  determinate  classes  as  rrunsurâ,  numéro, 
vel  pondère  constant  :  As,  to  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  pound  of  gold, 
and  so  on.     The  thing  is  determined  by  mensuration  as  well 
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as  by  kind,  although  it  is  not  determined  specifically'or  indi-      Lbct. 

.  j      11  Xli  V I 

vidually.  ^     ^     - 

The  terms  spedes  and  geniis,  in  the  language  of  jurisprudence, 
hâve  therefore  a  meaning  difiFerent  from  that  which  they  bear 
in  the  language  of  logicians.  In  the  language  of  logicians,  a 
ffenus  is  a  larger  class^  and  a  species  is  a  narrower  class  contained 
by  the  genvs.  As  animais  are  a  genvs,  men  are  a  species  of 
animais. 

In  the  language  of  jurisprudence,  gtin/m  dénotes  a  dos» 
(whether  it  be  a  gervm  or  species  in  the  language  of  logicians), 
or  it  dénotes  an  individual  or  portion  not  specifically  deter- 
mined, belonging  to  a  determined  class.  Hence  the  expression, 
'  S])ecific  legacy,  spécifie  performance/  In  the  language  of 
logicians,  it  would  signify  something  totally  difiFerent.  A 
spécifie  legacy  would  be  a  gift  of  an  indeterminate  something 
belonging  to  a  determinate  class. 

Again,  spécifie  performance  would  mean  something  totally 
difiFerent  from  what  it  actually  dénotes.  It  would  not  mean  a 
performance  of  an  obligation  in  the  very  terms  of  it  ;  for  in- 
stance, by  conveying  tJiat  specifically  determined  house  ;  but 
would  be  equally  applicable  if  I  merely  conveyed  a  house,  or 
something  standing  in  lieu  of  one.  I  therefore  conceive  that 
this  use  of  the  word  spécifie  corresponds  to  the  term  species  of 
the  Eoman  jurists,  with  whom  species  always  meant  an  individual 

AUied  to  the  distinction  between  species  and  genus,  or  species  5.  Fun- 
and  quantitaSy  is  the  distinction  of  things  into  fungible  and  not  ^^^ft^.* 
fungible.  gible. 

Where  a  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  an  obligation  {Le. 
which  one  man  is  bound  or  obliged  to  deliver  to  another)  must 
be  delivered  in  spede,  the  thing  is  not  fungible  :  i.e.  that  very 
individual  thing,  and  not  another  thing  of  the  same  or  another 
class,  in  lieu  of  it,  must  be  delivered. 

Where  the  subject  of  the  obligation  is  a  thing  of  a  given 
class,  the  thing  is  said  to  be  fungible  :  i.e,  the  delivery  of  any 
object  which  answers  to  the  generic  description  will  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  obligation.  '  In  génère  suo  functionem  recipiunt  :' 
Meaning  that  the  obligation  is  performed  by  the  delivery  of  genvs 
or  quantitas,  '  Una  fungitur  vice  alterius.'  In  the  language  of 
the  German  jurists,  fungible  things  are  styled  'vertrethar* — ^re- 
presentable.  This  expression  is  perhaps  better  than  the  other. 
A  fungible  or  representable  thing  is  a  thing  whose  place,  lieu,  or 
Toom,  may  be  supplied  by  a  thing  of  the  same  kind,  or  even  by 
a  t})ing  not  of  the  same  kind,  as  money  in  the  form  of  damages. 
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^*^'  Things  are  fimgible  or  not  fimgîble,  not  in  their  own  nature, 

y  y  ^  but  with  référence  to  the  terms  of  the  given  obligation.  Otîher- 
wise,  anj  thing  of  any  class  may  be  either  fungible  or  noL  A 
man  may  devise  a  farm,  or  a  house,  though  it  is  not  likely  he 
would  do  80,  and  though  the  bequest  would  probably  be  void  by 
reason  of  uncertainty.  But,  in  the  ¥nritings  of  the  Boman 
Lawyers,  there  are  actual  instances  of  facts  of  the  kind. 

Fungible  things  are  generally  confounded  with  things  qua 
usu  consumurUur  because  thèse,  for  obvions  reasons,  are  usuallj 
sold  in  gcTure,  not  in  ypecie.  But  thèse  things  may  be  the  objects 
of  a  spécifie  obligation,  as  the  others  may  of  generic.  I  may  be 
bound  to  deliver  to  you,  not  only  so  much  wine,  but  that  spécifie 
parcel  of  it  now  lying  in  my  cellar,  and  in  such  a  corner  of  it 
The  distinction  does  not  anse  &om  any  physical  différence  in 
the  nature  of  the  things,  although  there  are  some  things  which 
are  most  naturally  sold  in  génère,  and  others  of  a  permanent  kind 
most  naturally  sold  in  specie. 

This  distinction  is  of  considérable  importance  in  practice 
with  référence  to  performance  in  specU  or  recovery  in  speeie, 
Almost  the  only  ground  for  enforcing  spécifie  performance  is, 
that  nothing  else  can  completely  supply  the  place  of  that  veiy 
thing  for  which  the  party  contracted  Where  it  can,  there  is 
no  reason  for  enforcing  the  contract  in  specie. 

In  English  Equity,  a  spécifie  delivery  is  not  enforced  unless 
the  subject  of  the  contract  is  land.  There  is  one  case  on  the 
books  in  which  it  was  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  iion; 
but  I  never  could  understand  on  what  ground.  Contracts  to 
deliver  movable  objects  hâve  been  specifically  enforced,  because 
the  objects  were  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be 
replaced.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Pusey  hom,  an  object  so 
spécifie  and  so  completely  sui  generis,  that  the  party  never  could 
bave  replaced  it.  But  in  the  case  of  iron  I  never  could  under- 
stand the  motive  ;  money  in  the  form  of  damages  would  hâve 
sufliced  as  completely  as  it  C6Ln  in  any  case.  The  distinction  is 
also  of  importance  with  référence  to  recovery  in  specie,  where  a 
party  bas  been  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  a  specifically  deter- 
mined  thing.  Neither  is  spécifie  delivery  enforced  by  our  com- 
mon  law,  uuless  by  the  action  of  detinue,  and  there  the  alterna- 
tive is  always  allowed.  The  analogous  action  of  trover  is  merely 
for  damages. 
6.  lUs  »m-  Things  are  again  divided  into  res  singulœ  and  universUaies 
ïmiversi-  Terum;  things  which  are  themselves  individual  and  single,  and  c^si- 
to^  not  be  divided  without  completely  destroying  their  actual  nature, 
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and  lots  or  collections  of  individual  t^ings.  A  sheep  belongs  to  Lect. 
the  fiist  class,  a  flock  of  sheep  to  the  second  This  is  not  a  dis-  ^ 
tinction  without  a  différence.  If  a  man  contracts  to  deliver 
80  many  sheep,  and  if  he  contracts  to  deliver  a  flock  consisting 
of  that  number  of  sheep,  his  légal  position  is  not  the  same  in  the 
two  cases.  If  some  of  the  sheep  die  in  the  interval,  he  must 
yet,  in  the  first  case,  deUver  the  stipulated  number;  in  the 
second,  he  need  not,  because  you  bought  them  in  the  gross.^ 

The  only  reason  for  defining  and  distinguishing  things  in 
the  law,  or  in  the  expositions  of  it,  is  in  order  that  dispositions 
of  things  and  contracts  relating  to  them  may  thereby  be  facil- 
itated  ;  that  parties  may  know  aie  effect  of  using  such  and  such 
expressions  in  contracts  and  conveyances.  It  is  important  that 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  m^sauage,  iot  instance,  should  be 
practically  settled,  in  order  that  the  import  of  the  words  used  in 
a  contract,  for  example,  may  be  exactly  known.  There  are 
several  cases  in  our  law  books  turning  on  that  veiy  question.^^ 
What  does  a  party  dispose  of,  by  disposing  of  his  fumiture,  or 
by  disposing  of  aU  his  effects  ?  The  law  must  détermine  :  that 
is,  must  détermine  the  meaning  it  will  attach  to  the  words  if  the 
parties  hâve  not  explained  clearly  the  exact  meaning  which  they 
annex  to  them,  so  that  a  party  may  exactly  know  what  construc- 
tion in  the  courts  of  justice  will  be  put  upon  those  names. 

Bentham,  in  his  Vue  générale  cPun  Corps  complet  de  Droit 
{tu.  '  Des  Choses  '),  has  not,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  at  ail  im- 
proved  upon  the  old  distinctions,  extremely  imperfect  as  they 
undoubtedly  are  ;  and  he  has  even  misapprehended  some  of  those 
distinctions.  He  first  divides  things  into  choses  naturelles  and 
choses  artificielles,  a  distinction  of  which  I  cannot  perceive  the 
puipose.  Next  into  movable  and  immovahle,  an  old  distinction. 
Next  into  things  consuTtiable  and  things  which  may  be  used  with- 

^  Intennediate  between  the  two  caees  on  the  baies  respectÎTely  being  weighed 

is  a  contract  snch  as  the  sale  of  cotton  over  or  '  passing  the  scale.'    The  Qneen's 

to  arrive  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Bench  (Michaeunas  Term,  1868)  refosed 

liverpool  market  at  that  sta^  of  the  to  distnrb  a  verdict  given  in  accordanoe 

transaction  where  the  baies  miye  been  with  this  nnderstanding. — R.  G. 

invoiced,  but  not  weighed  over.     It  is  a  *  '  What  is  part  of  a  house  '  has  of 

sale  of  spécifie  baies  with  an  implied  late  years  formed  a  fruitfnl  sabject  of 

engagement  to  replace  any  that  may  be  legisution,  owing  to  the  92nd  section  of 

loet  or   damaged  with   others   of  the  the  L.  C.  C.  Act,  1845.    The  most  récent 

qnality  specified.      The  précise  nature  cases  on  the  snbject  are  Steele  v.  Midland 

of  the  contract  becomes  important  when  Bailvray  Company,  L.  B.  1  Ch.  275,  and 

a  qaestion  anses  as  to  verieulum  rei  Marson  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dorer 

v€ndit€B,    In  the  contract  hère  instanced  Bailway  Company,  L.  B.  6,  £q.  101. — 

it  appears  to  be  the  nnderstanding  of  R.  C. 
the  market  that  the  risk  is  transferred 

VOL.  n.  T 
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Lbct.  out  being  consumed,  which  is  the  vulgar  or  erroneous  notion  of 
the  distinction  between  things  fangible  and  not  fongible. 

The  distinction  of  the  Eoman  Lawyers  between  species  and 
genus,  or  between  things  determined  individually  and  things 
determined  by  their  kinds,  he  expresses  thus  :  '  things  valued 
individually  and  things  valued  in  mass.' 

In  our  conveyances,  we  make  up  for  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  gênerai  description,  by  attaching  to  the  term  which  ought  to 
convey  the  whole  meaning,  a  list  of  as  many  of  the  parts  which 
fall  under  it  as  we  can  think  of  ;  a  sort  of  drag  net,  to  compre- 
hend  everything  which  happened  to  be  omitted  out  of  the  com- 
préhension of  the  one  gênerai  nama  This  would  be  avoided  il* 
the  exact  import  of  those  single  names  were  specially  determined 
by  the  legislator. 


Notes. 

QuantUas  guœ  pondère  oui  mensurâ  œnstai  :  a  determînate  quantity 
(determined,  that  is,  by  weight  or  measure)  of  an  inorganic  substance. 

Quantiias  guœ  non  constat ,' — ^a  determined  qoantity  (determined,  that 
is,  by  the  number  of  individuak)  of  organic  individuals.  Any  sach 
quantity  is  individuum  vagum.  An  assigned  quantity  of  the  sort  is 
species, 

A  quantity  of  the  first  sort  may  be  resolvable  into  organic  indi- 
viduals, but  organic  individuals  which,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
are  never  considered  in  that  character;  as,  e,g,  grains  of  oon. 
NumeruSy  on  the  contraiy,  îb  made  up  of  individuals,  which,  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  are  considered  as  such  :  ie,  are  counted  ;  e.g. 
Sheep. — Marginal  Note  in  Hugo,  Enc,  p.  324. 


'  Thing  '  and  '  Produce  '  are  clearly  relative  tenus.  That  which 
ÎB  produce  with  référence  to  some  given  subject  (as,  for  instance, 
growing  fruit  with  référence  to  the  tree  upon  which  it  grows  (becomes 
a  substantial  or  independent  thing  so  soon  as  that  relation  ceases  {tg. 
by  severance).  Earth  made  into  bricks,  or  fruit  taken  from  a  tree, 
cease  to  be  produce  or  intégrant  parts  of  land,  and  pass  into  the  dass 
chattels.  Ând  again  (as  the  bricks,  for  instance)  may,  by  composi- 
tion, become  intégrant  parts  of  another  subject. — Marginal  Nt^  iR 
Blackstone,  vol.  iiL  cL  14. 


Inquirenda:  How  to  define  the  subject  of  a  Bight,  or,  more 
briefly,  a  Thing  ? — ^What  is  comprîsed  in  the  subject  itself  1  What 
is  to  be  understood  by  its  appurtenances  1  What  is  to  be  understood 
by  its  produce  or  profits  )  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  oses  or 
services  to  be  derived  from  it)  By  produce  or  profits  are  we  to 
understand  periodical  accretions — substances  which,  though  remoTed 
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from  the  subject,  are  reproduced  in  génère  ?  If  so,  how  can  minerais 
be  profits  or  produce  1  and  whj  are  trees  part  of  the  inheritance  1 
In  the  case  of  land,  etc.  every  such  object,  perhaps,  is  compnsed  in 
the  subject,  as  it  has  an  indefinite  duration  and  cannot  be  removed 
from  it  wiÂout  severance. — Marginal  Noie  in  Blacksione,  vol.  ii  ch.  1. 


A  umversUy,  or  coUedion  of  Tkings,  whati  Must  be  distinguished 
from  a  university  of  BigJUs  or  Obligaiims.  A  university  of  Things  is 
not  the  Bubject  of  universumjus,  It  is  a  collection  of  physicaî  things 
(whether  the  individual  things  be  simple  or  composite)  ;  is  itself  a 
légal  individuum;  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  seat  of  an  universUas  juris. 


'Magna  autem  differentia  est  mancipi  rerum  et  nec  mancipL 
Xam  res  nec  mancipi  nuda  trad^tione  abalienari  possunt,  si  modo 
corpondes  sunt  et  ob  id  recipiunt  traditionem. 

'  Mancipi  vero  res  sunt  qusB  per  mancipationem  ad  alium  trans- 
ferentur,'  etc. — Oaius,  lib.  il  §  19. 

The  différence  assigned  by  Gains  is  a  différence  of  properties  or 
accidents  :  that  is,  a  différence  between  the  modes  in  which  things  of 
thèse  sorts  were  respectively  aliened  or  conveyed.  That  différence 
between  the  two  classes  which  was  the  cause  or  source,  is  not  even 
adyerted  to. — Marginai  Note  and  Table  in  Oaius, 

Res. 


Mancipi. 


Nec  mancipi. 


I 

Quaedam 
corporales 


Servitutes 

piSBdioram 

msticomnL 


Quœdam 
corporales. 


Incorporales 
ezceptis  servi- 
tutibus  p.  r. 
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LECTUEE  XLVII. 

ON  THE  FIRST  GBBAT  DIVISION  OF  JURA  IN  REM,  OR  THE 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  DOMINIUM  AND  SERVITUS. 

Hating  indicated  the  leading  divisions  which  I  give  to  the      leot. 
Law  of  Things  (or  to  the  Law  minus  the  Law  of  Persons),  I     XLVII^ 
now  proceed  to  the  first  department  of  the  latter:  namely,  Pninary 
'  Primary  rights,  with  primary  relative  duties.'  wfi^^'ri- 

Of  the  duties  which  I  style  àbsolvie  (or  of  the  duties  which  mary  rel&- 
have  no  corresponding  rights),  many  are  primary  or  principal,  ^^^  duties. 
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the  Roman 
Lawyers. 
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or  are  7u>t  efifects  or  conséquences  of  delicts  or  injuries.  Con- 
sequently,  they  ought,  in  logical  strictness,  to  be  plaœd  in  the 
first  department  of  the  Law  of  Things.  But  for  reasons  which 
I  hint  at  in  my  Outline,*^  and  which  I  shall  produce  in  a  sub- 
séquent Lecture,  I  think  it  commodious  to  place  absolute  duties 
in  that  department  of  the  Law  of  Things  which  is  concemed 
with  the  rights  and  duties  that  I  style  sanctioning  or  second- 
ary:  namely,  in  that  sub-departmerU  of  that  second  department, 
which  I  give  to  the  considération  of  crimes  and  their  varions 
conséquences. 

In  treating  of  primary  rights,  with  their  corresponding 
primary  duties,  I  shall  distribute  them  under  four  sub-depart- 
ments  :  the  ground  or  rationale  of  which  distribution  may  be 
found  in  the  foUowing  considérations  : 

It  will  be  found  on  examination  (as  I  stated  in  my  earUer 
Lectures),  that  every  right,  simple  or  complex,  is  fus  in  rem  (or 
a  right  against  persons  generally),  jits  in  personam  (or  a  right 
against  a  person  or  persons  specifically  or  individually  determined), 
or  a  combination  or  compoimd,  more  or  less  complex,  of  jus  in 
rem  and  fus  in  personam. 

Accordingly,  I  divide  primary  rights  (including  their  cor- 
responding primary  duties),  into  tiie  four  foUowing  sub-depart- 
ments.  1,  Eîghts  in  rem  as  existing  simply,  or  as  not  combined 
with  rights  in  personam.  2.  Eights  in  personam  as  existing 
simply,  or  as  not  combined  with  rights  in  rem.  3.  Such  com- 
binations  of  fvs  in  rem  and  in  personam  as  are  less  complex. 
4.  Such  more  complex  aggregates  offura  in  rem  and  in  personam 
as  are  styled  by  modem  CiviHans  universiùaùes  furis,  or  universities 
of  rights  and  duties. 

This  order  is  somewhat  différent  from  that  of  the  institutional 
treatises  of  the  Boman  Lawyers,  and  from  that  of  those  modem 
Civilians  who  hâve  foUowed  the  method  of  those  treatises.  By 
them,  the  matter  of  the  law  of  things  is  divided  into  dominia 
(in  the  largest  sensé  of  that  term)  or  fura  in  rem,  and  obligaiioiuê 
or  fura  in  personam.  And  dominia  in  the  largest  sensé  of  the 
term  are  again  divided  into  dominium  rei  singulœ,  fura  in  n 
aliéna,  and  universiùates  furis.  The  first  of  thèse  three  com- 
prehends  rights  of  property,  stricily  so  caUed;  the  other  two 
include  ail  other  fura  in  rem.  Obligationes  are  divided  into 
obligationes  ex  contractu,  quasi  ex  conùra4:ùu,  and  ex  delicto. 

This  division  appears  to  me  very  incorrect  A  man's  in- 
heritance  or  patrimony,  for  instance  (which  is  a  universitas 

^  See  p.  66,  vol.  L  ante. 
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juris),  includes  both  jura  in  rem  and  jura  in  personam,  because  Lect. 
rights  of  both  sorts  devolve  on  nniversal  snccessors.  It  is  much  . 
more  correct,  therefore,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  to  distinguish 
pnmary  rights  into  jura  in  rem,  jura  in  perscnam,  and  aggregates 
more  or  less  complex  of  rights  of  both  kinds.  And  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Eoman  Lawyers,  many  rights  which 
are  tnily  combinations  of  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  personam, 
are  scattered  through  the  corpus  juris  under  those  varions  heads. 

For  example,  the  right  conferred  by  a  mortgage,  is  a  com- 
bination  of  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  person^am.  So  is  the 
right  conferred  by  a  sale,  completed  by  delivery,  at  least  nnder 
some  circumstances.  If  accompanied  by  a  warranty,  express  or 
tacit,  of  the  soundness  of  the  title,  it  does  not  confer  jus  in  rem 
simply,  or  jus  in  persanam  simply.  The  sale  completed  by 
delivery,  passes  a  right  in  the  thing  sold,  which  avails  against 
the  world  in  gênerai,  but,  by  the  warranty,  there  also  accrues  to 
the  buyer,  a  right  availing  against  the  seller  determinately  or 
exclusively. 

Even  by  my  own  method  the  distinction  between  the  classes 
of  rights  is  not  complète,  and  they  cannot  by  any  method  be 
kept  quite  separate.  Under  the  head  of  universitates  juris,  we 
cannot  avoid  referring  forward  to  obligations  arising  from  injuries: 
for  many  rights  arising  from  injuries  ofben  devolve  from  Testators, 
Intestates  or  Insolvents,  to  those  who  take  per  universitatem, 

Ând  hère  I  wiU  advert  to  a  difficulty  which  arises  out  of  An  objec- 
an  observation  of  mine  in  a  former  Lecture.     I  said  that  ail  ^^^^ 
duties  are  such  as  answer  either  to  rights  in  rem  or  to  rights  in  position 
personam  :  and  I  added  that  the  duties  answering  to  rights  in  ^^^^^^^  • 
rem  are  always  négative,  or  are  duties  to  forbear.     To  this  it 
has  been  objected  by  one  of  my  hearers,  that  there  are  positive 
duties  lying  on  persons  generally  :  e,g.  A  duty,  incumbent  on  Positive 
the  community  generally,  to  pay  a  tax  imposed  by  the  sovereign  j^îj^^J^Î 
govemment:  Or  a  duty  incumbent  generally  on  persons  of  a  orperform) 
certain  âge  to  render  miUtary  service.     But  in  aU  thèse  cases,  ^^f^^ 
the  duty,  assuming  that  it  lies  on  persons  generally,  is  absolute.  sonsgener- 
There  is  no  determinate  person,  physical  or  complex,  towards  ^l^^ 
whom  the  duty  is  to  be  observed  :  or  the  only  person,  physical  minately. 
or  complex,  towards  whom  the  duty  is  to  be  observed,  is  the 
sovereign  govemment  of  the  given  community.     And,  for  reasons 
which  I  hâve  produced  in  my  pubUshed  Lectures,  we  cannot 
say  with  propriety  of  a  sovereign  govemment,  that  it  has  légal 
rights  against  its  own  subjects.     The  division  which  I  was 
alluding  to  when  I  made  the  observation  in  question,  was  a 
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division  of  relative  duties  merely,  that  is  of  duties  answering  to 
lights  residing  in  detenninate  persons  ;  and  eveiy  relative  diity 
does  answer  either  to  a  jfm  in  rem  or  to  a  jus  in  personam. 

And  hère  I  may  remark,  that  relative  duties  are  the  only 
duties  which  are  noticed  in  the  Institutional  writings  of  the 
Boman  lawyers  :  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  they  are  a  treatise 
on  private  law  :  i.e.  excluding  political  statiiSy  and  crimînal  law, 
under  the  name  ot  public  law. 

Now  absolute  duties  would  naturally  (according  to  this 
arrangement)  come  within  the  province  of  pvMic  law.  The 
duties  imposed  by  the  Government,  and  to  be  performed  towards 
the  Government,  would  fall  under  the  law  of  political  siatus: 
the  purely  absolute  duties  to  be  performed  towards  no  deter- 
minate  persons  whatever,  would  fall  under  criminal  law,  to 
which  they  would  either  be  prefixed  by  way  of  préface,  which 
would  in  my  opinion  be  the  préférable  order,  or  would  be 
described  implicitly,  in  the  description  of  crimes  and  of  theii 
corresponding  punishments. 

In  treating  of  rights  in  rem  as  existing  simply  (or  as  net 
combined  with  rights  in  personam),  I  will  first  touch  upon  them 
brieây,  with  référence  to  différences  between  their  sybjects,  or 
between  the  aspects  of  the  forbearances  which  may  be  styled 
their  objects. 

In  relation  to  rights  of  the  class  as  considered  fix>m  this 
aspect,  I  hâve  said  in  my  Outline  î^ 

*The  expression  in  rem,  when  annexed  to  the  term  righi, 
does  not  dénote  that  the  right  in  question,  is  a  right  over  a  thing. 
Instead  of  indicating  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  points  at  the 
compass  of  the  correlating  duty.  It  dénotes  that  the  relative 
duty  lies  upon  persons  generally,  and  is  not  exdusively  incumbent 
upon  a  person  or  persons  determinate.  In  other  words,  it  dénotes 
that  the  right  in  question  avails  a{/ainst  the  world  at  large, 

*  Accordingly,  some  rights  in  rem  are  rights  over  things: 
others  are  rights  over  persons  :  whilst  others  hâve  no  subjects 
(persons  or  things)  over  or  to  which  we  can  say  they  exist,  or 
in  which  we  can  say  they  inhere. — ^For  example  :  Property  in  a 
horse,  property  in  a  quantity  of  corn,  or  property  in,  or  a  right 
of  way  through  a  field,  is  a  right  in  rem  over  or  to  a  thing,  a 
right  in  rem  inhering  in  a  thing,  or  a  right  in  rem  whereof  the 
subject  is  a  thing. — The  right  of  the  master,  against  thiid  parties, 

»  See  pp.  46,  47,  vol.  i.  atUe. 
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to  his  slave,  servant,  or  apprentice,  is  a  light  in  rem  over  or  to  i?^-, 
a  person.  It  is  a  right  residing  in  one  person,  and  inheiing  in  y  ^  ^ 
another  person  as  its  subject. — The  right  styled  a  monopoly,  is 
a  right  in  rem  which  has  no  subject  There  is  no  spécifie  subject 
(peison  or  thing)  over  or  to  wbich  the  right  exists,  or  in  which 
the  right  inheres.  The  offidum  or  common  duty  to  which  the 
right  corresponds,  is  a  duty  lying  on  the  world  at  laige,  to  for- 
bear  from  selling  commodities  of  a  given  description  or  class  : 
but  it  is  not  a  duty  lying  on  the  world  at  laige,  to  forbear  from 
acts  r^arding  determinately  a  specifically  determined  subject. 
A  man's  right  or  interest  in  his  réputation  or  good  name,  with  a 
multitude  of  rights  which  I  am  compelled  to  pass  in  silence, 
would  also  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  avail  against  the  world  at 
large,  and  yet  to  be  wantîng  in  peisons  and  things  which  it  were 
possible  to  style  their  subjects. 

'  I  shall  therefore  distinguish  rights  in  rem  (their  answering 
relative  duties  being  implied)  with  référence  to  différences 
between  their  subjects,  or  between  the  aspects  of  the  forbearances 
which  may  be  styled  their  objects.  As  distinguished  with 
référence  to  those  différences,  they  wiU  fall  (as  I  hâve  intimated 
already)  into  three  classes. — 1.  Bights  in  rem  of  which  the 
subjects  aie  things,  or  of  which  the  objects  are  such  forbearances 
as  determinately  regard  specifically  determined  things.  2. 
Bights  in  rem  of  which  the  subjects  are  persons,  or  of  which  the 
objects  are  such  forbearances  as  determinately  regard  specifically 
determined  persons.  3.  Bights  in  rem  without  spécifie  subjects, 
or  of  which  the  objects  are  such  forbearances  as  hâve  no  spécifie 
regard  to  spécifie  things  or  persons.' 

In  explaining,  in  my  earlier  Lectures,  the  nature  of  the 
distinction  between  fus  in  rem  and  inpersanam,  I  cited  numerous 
ezamples  of  rights  in  the  former  class  which  hâve  no  spécifie 
subjects  (persons  or  things).  And  it,  therefore,  will  not  be 
necessary  to  adduce  examples  hère. 

With  r^ard  to  jura  in  rem,  which  are  rights  ovei  persons, 
I  would  observe  that  ail  (or  nearly  ail  of  them)  are  matter  for 
the  Law  of  Persons  and  the  Law  of  Status.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  case  with  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  slave  ;  the  right 
of  the  master  in  the  servant  ;  the  right  or  interest  of  the  parent 
or  husband  in  the  child  or  wife  ;  and  the  right  or  interest  of 
the  child  or  wife  in  the  parent  or  husbtoid.  In  thèse,  and 
varions  other  cases^  the  right  is  jus  in  rem  (or  a  right  availing 
against  the  world  at  large)  of  which  the  subject  is  a  person. 
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Lbct.      But  in  each  of  thèse  cases,  the  right  is  a  constîtaent  élément  of 
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y     ^     ^    a  9taJtu&  or  condition,  and  therefore  is  appropriate  matter  for  that 
appendix  or  supplément  which  is  styled  the  Law  of  Persons. 

The  only  right  in  or  over  a  person  which  seems  appropriate 
matter  for  the  Law  of  Things,  is  what  may  be  called  a  niants 
right  in  his  own  person  or  body  :  that  is  to  say,  a  man's  right 
to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  (free  from  hindrance  by  others)  his  bodily 
organs  and  powers,  in  so  far  as  such  enjoyment  and  disposition 
consist  with  the  rights  of  others,  or  (generally)  with  any  of  the 
duties  incimibent  on  himself. 

This  right  (which,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafber,  may  be  likened 
to  property  or  dominion  in  a  thing,  strictly  so  called)  is  properly 
matter  for  the  Law  of  Things,  or  for  tht  Law  exclusive  of  the 
law  of  status,  Instead  of  being  parcel  of  a  statvs  or  condition, 
it  résides  in  every  person  (who  has  any  rights  at  ail)  by  the 
mère  fact  of  his  living  under  the  State,  or  within  the  protection 
which  it  yields  to  those  who  are  living  under  its  jurisdiction. 

And  hère  I  will  make  an  observation  upon  Blackstone's  division 
of  those  rights  which  are  conmionly  called  natural  or  inbarn^ 
and  by  him  àbsoltUe  rights.     He  divides  them  into  the  right  of 
personcd  security  (including  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
limbs,  bodily  health,  and  réputation),  the  right  of  personal  liberty 
(that  is,  a  man's  right  to  move  his  body  firom  place  to  place  st 
his  pleasure,  as  far  as  he  C6ai  do  so  consistently  with  his  légal 
obligations)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  right  of  private  property,  which  is 
in  truth  no  right,  but  a  collective  name  for  ail  the  rights  with 
which  his  Commentaries  are  conversant^     He  should  (I  think) 
hâve  included  right  of  personal  liberty,  in  the  sensé  in  which 
he  understands  it,  under  the  head  of  right  of  personal  security, 
or  right  in  a  man's  own  person.     For  it  is  merely  the  power  of 
disposing  of  one's  person  consistently  with  the  rights  of  others, 
and  with  duties  lying  on  one's  sel£     And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  to  réputation,  which  seems  to  hâve  no  immédiate  con- 
nection with  a  man's  own  person  or  body,  ought  not  to  hâve 
been  included  in  the  right  of  personal  security,  but  ought  to 
hâve  been  co-ordinated  with  it. 

Inborn  or  natural  rights  (or  rights  residing  in  ail  Mrithont  a 

spécial  title),  would  therefore  fall  into  two  kinds  :  namely,  right 

to  Personal  security,  or  right  in  one's  own  body,  and  the  right 

to  one's  réputation  or  good  name. 

uiert  ^  Perhaps,  however,  by  the  right  to  liberty  he  does  not  mean 

what?*       the  mère  right  to  the  enjoyment  and  disposition  of  one's  person 

»  Sce  Table  VIII.  post. 
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or  body,  biit  every  right  to  do  or  forbear  which  is  not  compre-      Lect. 
hended  by  other  specified  rights.  > 

PoUtical  or  civil  Uberty  is  properly  the  mère  Uberty  from 
légal  obligation  left  by  a  Government  to  its  own  subjects,  which 
liberty  the  Government  may  or  may  not  conple  with  a  légal 
right  to  it.  When  it  does  so  couple  it,  the  liberty  may  or  may 
not  be  part  of  some  specified  right  :  if  it  be,  it  f ails  within  the 
description  of  that  right.  If  not,  then  the  right  to  liberty  is 
any  right  to  do  or  forbear,  which  is  not  comprehended  by  any 
other  specified  right  whatever.  For  example,  the  right  to 
publish  one's  opinions  freely  is  not  specified  anywhere  as  a 
particular  right,  and  therefore  faUs  under  the  vague  term  right 
to  liberty.  There  are  a  multitude  of  rights  in  that  predicament  ; 
they  must  necessarily  be  left  under  the  vague  gênerai  description 
of  rights  to  liberty.  The  only  way  to  détermine  what  the  right 
is,  is  by  determining  what  act  would  be  a  violation  of  it  If 
you  know  what  act  would  be  an  infringement  of  your  right  of 
liberty,  you  know  to  that  extent  what  the  Government  has 
given  you  liberty  to  do.  As  against  the  Government  itself  you 
can  hâve  no  légal  right  ;  as  has  akeady  been  sufSciently  shewn. 

In  treating  of  rights  m  rrni  as  existing  simply  (or  as  not  Rights  in 

combined  with  rights  m  personam),  the  only  rights  which  I  J^^/^^j^e 

shall  consider  directly  are,  rights    over  things,  in   the  strict  oiilyrichts 

acceptation  of  the  term  :  that  is  to  say,  such  permanent  extemal  ^^jj  ^^^^^ 

objects  as  are  not  persons.     Bights  in  rem  in  or  over  persons,  <iir«ctly. 
and  rights  in  rem  which  hâve  no  subjects,  I  shall  touch  inci- 
dentally  (in  so  far  as  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  advert  to  them), 
as  I  treat  of  rights  of  the  class  in  or  over  things. 

Of  the  varions  distinctions  between  rights  in  rem  over  things,  Distinc- 

the  first  to  which  I  address  myseK,  is  the  distinction  which  I  ^^^p^. 

must  mark,  for  the  présent,  by  the  ambiguous  and  inadéquate  perty  or 

A   1       >    <  ji  «^  ^  j  j.  uomiiLioii, 

names  01  domtmum  and  sermtîis,  or  property  and  easem^ent,  ^nd  ease- 

I  hâve  stated  in  my  Outline,  the  nature  of  the  distinction  ment  or 
to  which  I  am  now  adverting.^     In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall 
attempt  to  explain  it,  as  accurately  as  my  time  will  allow.     And 
attempting  to  explain  that  distinction,  I  shall  proceed  in  the 
manner  marked  out  in  my  Outline.*^ 

Before  I  close  the  présent  Lecture,  I  will  make  a  few  re-  Varions 
marks  upon  the  varions  meanings  of  the  very  ambiguous  word  S^pro?* 
*  Property  '  or  '  Dominion.'  P«rty  ;  or 

'^      "^  *  domin- 

^  See  Outline,  p.  47,  toI.  L  ante.  ^  See  Outline,  p.  49,  voL  i.  ante.         ion/  etc. 
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Lect.  1.  Taken  with  its  strict  sensé,  it  dénotes  a  light — ^indefinite 
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^  in  point  of  user — unrestricted  in  point  of  disposition — and 
unlimited  in  point  of  duration — over  a  detenninate  thing.  In 
this  sensé,  it  does  not  include  servUus,  nor  any  light  of  limited 
dnration.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  in  a  loose  and  vnlgar  accepta- 
tion, to  dénote  not  the  right  of  property  or  dominion,  but  the 
svJbject  of  such  a  right  ;  as  when  a  horse  or  pièce  of  land  is  called 
my  property. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  right  indefinite  in  point  of 
user,  but  limited  in  duration  :  for  instance,  in  conmion  parlance, 
a  life  interest  in  an  immovable  is  a  property. 

3.  Sometimes  the  term  '  right  of  property  '  or  '  dominion  '  is 
opposed  to  a  right  of  possession  (which  will  be  analysed  here- 
after)  ;  that  i3,  to  a  right  over  and  in  a  determinate  thing,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  of  an  adverse  possession.  As  opposed  to 
this,  the  term  *  right  of  property  '  almost  comprises  servitvs  ;  for 
it  means,  not  a  right  distinguished  by  indefiniteness  of  user,  but 
a  right  (either  property  or  servitude)  which  is  not  a  right  of 
possession  :  a  complète  right  as  against  the  world,  as  distinguished 
from  a  right  against  ail  the  world  except  a  determinate  person  or 
party  who  has  properly  the  right  in  the  subject  ;  as  when  we 
say,  that  the  right  of  possession  ripens  by  prsescription  into 
dominium  or  property:  and  we  say  so  even  when  the  right 
acquired  is  a  servUus. 

4.  In  the  language  of  the  classical  Boman  jurists,  the  term 
proprietas,  or  in  re  potestas  or  dominium^  has  two  principal 
meanings.  It  is  either  a  right  indefinite  in  point  of  user,  over 
a  determinate  thing:  or,  generally,  jus  in  rem.  In  the  first 
sensé,  it  is  opposed  to  servUus  ;  and  thèse  f orm  the  two  divisions 
of  rights  availing  generally  against  the  world.  In  the  second 
or  larger  and  vaguer  sensé,  it  includes  ail  to  which  in  the  first 
sensé  it  is  opposed  ;  ail  rights  not  coming  within  the  description 
of  dbligatio. 

5.  I  think  in  English  law,  unless  used  vaguely  and  popularly, 
the  term  property  is  not  applied  to  rights  in  immovables.  We 
talk  of  property  in  a  movable  thing.  By  absolute  property  in 
a  movable  thing  we  mean  what  the  Boman  lawyers  cdled 
dominium  or  proprietas,  they  having  no  distinction  between  real 
and  Personal  property.  But,  in  strict  law  language,  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  a  right  or  interest  in  immovables.  An  estate  in  fee 
simple,  an  estate  in  tail,  an  estate  for  life  and  so  on,  but  never  a 
property,  speaking  strictly.  An  estate  in  fee-simple  corresponds 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  absolute  property  in  a  personal  chatteL 
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6.  Another  strange  caprice  of  language  is  the  following.  JfS^v 
The  terni  property  is  applied  to  some  rights  in  rmi  over  or  in 
persons  but  not  to  others.  For  example,  the  right  of  the  master 
in  the  slave  is  called  dominium  in  the  Boman  law  and  property 
in  the  EnglisL  The  former  word  seems  to  hâve  originally  been 
applied  exdusively  to  that  right;  to  hâve  been  co-extensive 
with  dominvs,  and  to  hâve  extended  only  by  analogy  to  things 
strictly  so  called.  But  in  neither  the  Koman  nor  the  EngUsh 
law  is  the  analogous  right  of  the  father  in  his  son  included 
under  the  same  name.  So  a  man's  right  in  his  own  person  ;  it 
bas  been  called  a  right  of  personal  security,  but  never  a  property 
in  his  own  person.  This  is  analogous  to  the  capricious  applica- 
tion of  the  term  thing.  A  slave  in  the  Boman  law  was  styled 
a  thing,  because  he  was  the  subject  of  a  right  residing  in  his 
master  and  availing  against  third  parties,  and  was  so  far  in  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  a  thing  strictly  so  called.  But 
the  Boman  lawyers  did  not  call  a  son  (though  also  in  the  power 
of  his  father  and  almost  as  completely  subject  to  him  as  a  slave) 
a  thing  :  nor  did  they  call  the  action  by  which  the  father  might 
hâve  recovered  the  son  a  vindication;  which  is  the  name 
peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  a  right  of  property  or 
dominium  has  been  violated. 

7.  Another  meaning  of  the  word  property  is  the  aggregate 
of  a  man's  faculties,  rights,  or  means  ;  called  in  the  Boman  law 
a  man's  patrimony  :  at  least  that  name  is  given  to  such  part  of 
the  a^regate,  as  descends  to  his  gênerai  représentatives  on  his 
decease,  or  is  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  his  obligations  if  he 
be  insolvent.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  term  estate  and  effeds,  or 
perhaps  to  the  term  assets.  In  this  sensé  it  implies  rights  in 
personam,  or  obligations  as  well  as  rights  of  every  other  class. 
It  is  évident  that  a  man's  rights  as  against  determinate  persons 
are  just  as  much  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  and 
devolve  just  as  much  to  his  gênerai  représentatives  as  his  jura 
in  rem, 

8.  A  still  more  remarkable  acceptation  is  the  following. 
In  the  largest  possible  meaning,  property  means  légal  rights  or 
faculties  of  any  kind  ;  as  when  we  taJk  of  the  institution  of 
property  ;  or  of  security  to  property  as  arising  from  such  and 
such  a  form  of  Government  or  the  like.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  Government  exists  or  should  exist  to  institute  and  protect 
property.  I  hâve  demonstrated  in  a  note  to  my  pubhshed 
Lectures,  the   absurdity  of  this  doctrine.^^     But  the  property 

"  See  note,  p.  292,  vol.  i.  arUe. 
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Lect.  hère  spoken  of  must  mean  légal  rigbts  in  the  laigest  sensa  It 
cannot  be  meant  tbat  Grovemment  exists  or  ought  to  exist  for 
tbe  porpose  of  creating  and  protecting  rigbts  of  dominion  in  the 
narrower  sensé,  else  it  would  be  implied  tbat  it  ougbt  net  to 
exist  for  tbe  purpose  of  protecting  rigbts  arising  from  contracta 
and  ^t^o^-contracts. 

Wben  we  speak  of  a  man  of  property,  meaning  a  wealtby 
man,  we  seem  cbiefly  to  contemplate  tbe  value  of  bis  rigbts  in 
extemal  tbings,  or  of  tbe  debts  due  to  bim;  tbe  most  con- 
spicuous  portion  of  bis  rigbts.  Blackstone  uses  tbe  term  in  tbat 
vague,  vulgar,  and  unscientific  sensé,  in  tbe  part  of  bis  work 
wbere  be  announces  tbe  arrangement  of  bis  second  book.  He 
tbere  says  tbat  tbe  law  of  tbings  is  conversant  about  rigbts  of 
property  or  dominium  wbicb  be  explains  to  mean  tbe  rigbts 
wbicb  a  man  may  acquire  in  and  to  sucb  extemal  tbings  as  are 
connected  witb  bis  person.  He  bere  manifestly  means  by 
property  and  dominium,  not  property  and  dominium  in  tbeir 
strict,  nor  in  any  of  tbeir  narrow  sensés,  but  in  tbis  large 
sensé.  For,  lower  down,  be  includes  in  tbe  law  of  tbings,  or 
tbe  law  of  property  or  dominium,  not  only  property  in  possession, 
absolute  and  qualified,  or  absolute  and  qualified  property  divested 
of  possession  by  wrong.  but  also  whole  classes  of  righte  arising 
directly  fix)m  contracts  or  quasi-contracts,  wbicb  are  not  rigbts 
over  tbings  at  ail,  but  rigbts  to  acts  and  forbearances  to  be  done 
and  observed  by  determinate  persons.  Tbus  if  you  contract  to 
sell  me  a  determinate  quantity  of  corn,  I  bave  no  property  or 
dominion  in  tbe  tbing,  but  a  rigbt  to  force  you  to  deliver  com 
according  to  tbe  terms  of  tbe  contract.  '  If  you  bave  disposed  of 
tbe  subject  of  tbe  rigbt  in  tbe  meanwbile  to  a  tbird  party,  the 
property  vests  in  tbe  buyer,  not  in  me.  If  tbe  property  vests  in 
me  before  delivery,  tbe  transaction  is  not  a  contract,  but  com- 
pounded  of  a  conveyance  and  a  contract  Blackstone,  tberefore, 
must  bere  use  tbe  word  in  a  totally  différent  sensé  from  tbat  in 
wbicb  be  employs  it  afterwards.  In  fact,  be  bere  means  by  it  a 
man's  légal  rigbts  generally,  or  bis  faculties  generally. 

Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  wbat,  under  tbe  bead  of  tbe  rigbts 
wbicb  be  styles  absolute  rigbts,  be  terms  tbe  rigbt  of  private 
property.  Wbat  tbis  migbt  be,  I  could  not  for  a  long  time 
make  out  :  but  by  comparing  it  witb  a  corresponding  passage 
in  bis  tbird  volume,  it  was  cleared  up.  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  tbat  it  meant  notbing.  I  now  find  tbat  it  does.  It  is 
merely  a  collective  name  for  ail  tbose  varions  rigbts  which, 
eitber  as  property  in  tbe  strict  sensé,  or  as  rigbts  derived  fixjm 
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contracta  or  quasi-contracts,  are  the  subject  of  his  whole  Com-      Lbct. 
mentaries,  and  does  not  stand  for  a  particular  right  at  ail.  . 

Thèse  are  only  some  of  the  meanings  of  this  most  ambiguons 
word.  It  is  most  difficult  to  get  on  with  it  intelligibly  and 
without  endless  circumlocution.  For  the  présent  I  mean  by 
property  or  dominion,  every  right  in  and  over  a  thing,  which  is 
indefinite  in  user,  as  distinguished  from  servitus,  The  varions 
modes  of  dominium  or  property  as  thus  understood,  I  shall 
shew  as  I  proceed. 


LECTUEE   XLVIII. 

DOMINIUM   AND    SERVITUS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  proceeded  to  the  first  of  the  two  capital      Lect. 
departments  under  which  I  arrange  or  distribute  the  matter  of   .^^^^"> 
the  Law  of  Things  (or  the  matter  of  the  bulk  or  mass  of  the  Recapitu- 
légal  System)  :  namely,  primary  rights,  with  their  corresponding  ^***®°' 
piimary  duties. 

Adverting  to  primary  rights  (or  to  rights  which  are  not 
conséquences  of  delicts  or  injuries),  I  proceeded,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  rights  in  rem  (or  rights  availing  against  the  world 
at  large)  as  existing  per  se  or  simply  :  that  is  to  say,  as  not 
combined  with  rights  in  personam,  or  rights  availing  exclusively 
against  specifically  determined  persons. 

Adverting  to  rights  in  rem,  as  existing  per  se  or  simply,  I 
first  considered  them  with  référence  to  différences  between  their 
respective  subjeds:  or  (changing  the  expression)  with  référence 
to  difierenoes  between  the  aspects  of  the  forbearances  which 
may  be  styled  their  objects.  I  touched  upon  the  rights  of  the 
class  of  which  the  subjects  are  things,  or  of  which  the  objects 
are  such  forbearances  as  determinately  regard  specifically  de- 
termined things.  I  noticed  the  rights  of  the  class  of  which  the 
subjects  are  persons,  or  of  which  the  objects  are  such  forbear- 
ances as  determinately  regard  specifically  determined  persons. 
And  I  adverted  to  the  rights  of  the  class  which  hâve  no  spécifie 
subjects,  or  of  which  the  objects  are  such  forbearances  as  hâve 
no  spécifie  regard  to  spécifie  things  or  persons. 

Dismissing  the  rights  of  the  class  of  which  the  subjects  are 
persons,  and  also  the  rights  of  the  class  which  hâve  no  spécifie 
subjects,  I  proceeded  to  such  distinctions  between  rights  of  the 
class  over  things  as  are  founded  on  différences  between  the 
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degrees  wherein  the  entitled  persons  may  use  or  deal  wîth  the 
subjects. 

I  adverted  generally  to  that  leading  distdnction  of  the  class 
which  may  be  marked  with  the  opposed  expressions»  daminion, 
jpToperty,  or  ownership,  and  servUvde  or  easeTneni.  And  to  ob- 
viate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  fix)m  the  ambiguities 
of  the  expression,  I  stated  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  many  and 
disparate  meanings,  which,  in  popular  langoage,  and  even  in 
the  writings  of  lawyers,  are  annexed  to  the  term  property  and 
the  term  dominùm. 


Distinc- 
tion be- 
tween  do- 
minion  or 
property 
ana  «ervi- 
Ui8  or  ease- 
ment. 


Pursuing  my  examination  of  the  distinction,  which,  for 
want  of  better  names,  I  marked  with  the  opposed  expressions 
to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted,  I  would  remark  that  I  mean  by 
property  (as  opposed  to  servittis  or  easement)  any  right  which 
gives  to  the  entitled  party  an  indefinite  power  or  liberty  of 
using  or  disposing  of  the  subject:  or  (in  other  words)  which 
gives  to  the  entitled  party  such  a  power  or  liberty  of  using  or 
disposing  of  the  subject  as  is  not  capable  of  exact  circumscrip- 
tion  ;  as  is  merely  limited  generally  by  the  rights  of  ail  other 
persons,  and  by  the  duties  (relative  or  absolute)  incumbent  on 
himsel£ 

And  by  servitus  or  easement  (as  opposed  to  property  or 
daminion)  I  mean  any  right  which  gives  to  the  entitled  paity 
such  a  power  or  liberty  of  using  or  disposing  of  the  subject  as 
is  defined  or  circumscribed  exactly. 

An  estate  in  fee  simple  in  land,  absolute  property  in  a 
Personal  chattel,  or  an  estate  or  interest  for  life  or  years  in 
land  or  a  personal  chattel,  are  ail  of  them  cases  of  property  or 
daminion  (taking  the  expression  in  the  sensé  which  I  am  now 
giving  it). 

A  right  of  way  through  land  belonging  to  another,  a  right 
of  conmion  (or  of  feeding  one's  cattle  on  land  belonging  to 
another),  or  a  right  to  tithe  (or  to  a  definite  share  in  the 
produce  of  land  belonging  to  another),  are  ail  of  them  cases  of 
servUvs  or  easement  (as  I  now  understand  the  expression). 

Whoever  has  a  right  of  property  may  apply  the  subject 
of  his  right  to  any  purpose  or  use  which  does  not  amount  to  a 
violation  of  any  right  in  another,  or  to  a  breach  of  any  duty 
lying  on  himself.  And  it  is  only  in  that  négative  manner  that 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  user  imported  by  the  right  can 
possibly  be  determined. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  right  of  servitude,  the  purposes  or 
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uses  to  which  the  person  invested  with  the  right  may  apply  the      Lbct. 
subject,  are  not  only  limited  generally  by  the  duties  incumbent    ^     ^     > 
upon  him,  but  are  determined  or  may  be  determined  by  a 
positive  and  comprehensive  description. 

In  a  Word,  servitus  or  easement  gives  to  the  entitled  party, 
a  power  or  liberty  of  applying  the  subject  to  exactly  determined 
purposes.  Property  or  dominion  gives  to  the  entitled  party, 
the  power  or  liberty  of  applying  it  to  ail  purposes,  save  such 
purposes  as  are  not  consistent  with  his  relative  or  absolute 
duties. 

I  would  briefly  remark  (before  I  proceed)  "that  in  treating 
of  the  distinction  now  in  question,  I  suppose  that  the  right  of 
the  party  is  présent  or  vested,  and  is  aiso  accompanied  with  a 
right  to  the  présent  enjoyment  of  the  right,  or  to  the  présent 
exercise  of  it.  To  the  nature  of  contingent  rights,  and  of  such 
vested  rights  as  are  not  coupled  with  a  right  to  présent 
enjoyment  or  exercise,  I  shall  advert  hereafber. 

Property  or  dominion  (used  with  the  meaning  which  I  am  Property 
now  annexing  to  the  term)  is  applicable  to  any  right  which  Jbi^^^ 
gives  to  the  entitled  party  an  indefinite  power  or  liberty  of  varioua 
.  using  or   dealing  with   the   subject.     But   property  (as   thus 
understood)  is  susceptible  of  varions  modes  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
limitations  or  restrictions  to  that  power  or  liberty,  which  spring 
firom  the  rights  of  others  and  from  the  duties  incumbent  on 
himself ,  may  vary  to  infinity. 

For  example  :  A  right  of  unlimited  duration  (as  an  estate 
in  fee-simple  in  land,  or  absolute  property  in  a  personal  chattel) 
and  a  right  of  limited  duration  (as  an  estate  for  Ufe  or  years  in 
land  or  a  personal  chattel)  are  equally  ipToperty  (in  the  présent 
sensé  of  the  expression)  :  for,  in  either  case,  the  power  or  liberty 
of  user  which  résides  in  the  entitled  party,  is  not  susceptible  of 
positive  and  exact  circumscription. 

But  the  limitations  or  restrictions  to  that  indefinite  right  of 
user,  are,  in  the  différent  cases,  widely  différent 

In  the  case  of  the  estate  in  fee,  or  the  absolute  property  in 
the  personal  chattel,  the  owner  may  waste  or  destroy  the  sub- 
ject, in  80  far  as  such  waste  or  destruction  may  not  be  injurions 
to  other  persons  considered  generally. 

In  the  case  of  the  estate  for  life,  or  of  the  estate  for  years, 
this  power  or  liberty  is  restrained,  not  only  by  the  rights  of 
others  considered  generally,  but  by  the  rights  in  the  came  sub- 
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ject  of  those  in  remainder  or  reversion:  that  is  to  say,  who 
hâve  rights  in  the  same  subject,  subséquent  to  the  rights  of  the 
owner  for  life  or  the  owner  for  years.  For  if  the  owner  for  life, 
or  the  owner  for  years  (I  know  how  uncouth  this  phrase  sounds 
to  an  English  lawyer,  but  I  hâve  given  my  reason  for  selecting 
it),  had  the  same  power  of  user  which  résides  in  the  absolut^ 
owner,  it  is  clear  that  the  rights  of  those  who  are  in  remainder 
or  reversion  would  be  merely  illusory.  In  respect  of  theiT 
rights,  he,  at  least,  must  be  subject  to  the  duty  of  not  destroying 
the  subject,  or  of  so  dealing  with  it  as  would  render  it  absolutely 
worthless.^* 

But  the  restrictions  to  the  right  of  the  limited  owner,  which 
arise  from  the  rights  of  the  remainderman  or  reversioner,  may 
also  be  fixed  dififerently  by  the  absolute  dispositions  of  the  law, 
or  by  private  dispositions  which  the  law  allows  and  piotects. 
We  may  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  owner  for  life  of  land 
may  be  empowered  to  divest  it  completely  of  timber  and 
buildings,  8uid  to  leave  nothing  to  his  foUowers  but  the  bare 
soil;  Or  that  his  power  of  taking  timber,  and  demolishing 
buildings,  may  be  more  or  less  restricted. 

In  our  own  law,  in  the  Boman  and  French  law,  and  (no 
doubt)  in  every  other  System,  the  power  over  a  thing  residing 
in  a  person  having  in  it  an  interest  limited  in  point  of  time  is 
not  only  restricted  in  duration,  but  in  regard  of  the  interests  of 
the  following  takers,  is  restricted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
For  instance,  the  right  of  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  and  that  of 
a  tenant  in  dower  in  the  English  law,  are  difTerent.  Aa  estate 
for  life,  again,  may  be  given  subject  to  waste  generally,  or  ifree 
from  the  restrictions  which  the  Courts  of  Equity  hâve  annexed 
even  to  grants  without  impeachment  of  waste  :  for  instance,  the 
restriction  of  not  cutting  down  omamental  trees  and  the  Uke, 
for  I  take  this  provision  of  equity  to  be  only  dispositive,  that  is, 
intended  to  take  effect  only  if  the  parties  should  not  otherwise 
provide. 


Property 
pre-emi- 
nently  so 
called: 
viz.  which 
is  accom- 
panied 
with  the 
largest 
power  of 


But  though  the  possible  modes  of  property  are  infinité,  and 
though  the  indefinite  power  of  user  is  always  restricted  more  or 
less,  there  is  in  every  System  of  law,  some  one  mode  of  property 
in  which  the  restrictions  to  the  power  of  user  are  fewer  than  in 
others  :  Or  (changing  the  expression)  there  is  some  one  mode  or 
property  in  which  the  power  or  liberty  of  indefinite  user  is 
more  extensive  than  in  others.     And  to  this  mode  of  property, 

*^  Blackstone,  yoL  ii  pp.  122,  280,  381,  897  ;  yoL  iii.  pp.  228,  etc. 
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the  term  dominion,  property,  or  ownership  is  pre-eminently  and      Lect. 
emphatîcally  applied.  . 

Such,  for  example,  in  the  Boman  law,  is  dominion  (in  the  ^e^t  and 
strict  sensé)  :  such,  in  the  French  law,  is  propriété  (in  the  same  with  a 
sensé)  :  such,  in  onr  own  law,  is  absolute  property  in  a  movable.  Pfî^®^  ?^ 
Such,  too,  in  our  own  law,  is  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in  land  :  from  con- 
but  which  (although  it  is  closely  analoeous  to  absolute  property  ^^^&^^ 
in  a  movable)  is  not  commonly  caUed  property  or  ownership. 

The  right  of  property  pre-eminently  so  called  (or  the  mode 
of  the  right  of  property  which  is  coupled  with  the  largest  power 
of  user)  is  (for  the  reasons  to  which  I  hâve  just  adverted)  a  right 
of  unlimited  duration  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  person  having 
any  interest  in  the  subject  subséquent  to  his  own,  from  whom 
the  owner  may  not  divert  it  by  a  total  or  partial  aliénation. 
Let  the  contingent  successors  be  who  they  may  (whether  they 
succeed  by  private  and  particular  dispositions,  or  by  gênerai  dis- 
positions of  the  law  taking  effect  in  default  of  particular  disposi- 
tions), they  hâve  no  such  right  in  the  subject  as  the  owner  may 
not  defeat,  and  as  sets  a  restriction  or  limitation  to  his  power 
of  using  the  subject. 

This  I  apprehend  (speaking  generaUy)  is  the  notion  of 
property  unlimited  in  duration,  and  therefore  the  most  extënsive 
of  any  in  respect  of  the  power  of  user.  In  strictness,  it  is  not 
a  right  of  unlimited  duration  :  for  no  right  can  endure  longer 
than  the  Ufe  of  the  party  entitled.  But  it  implies  ^  a  power  of 
aliening  the  right  itself,  from  the  successors  who  would  take  it 
(by  particular  disposition,  or  by  the  gênerai  disposition  of  the 
law)  in  case  the  owner  died  without  aliénation.  To  this  I  shall 
advert  particularly,  when  I  come  to  consider  rights  in  regard  to 
their  respective  durations. 

Even  the  right  of  property  pre-eminently  so-called  (or  the  Property 
right  of  property  whose  duration  is  unlimited)  is  not  unlimited  ^^"®iy  ^^ 
in  respect  of  the  power  of  user  which  résides  in  the  proprietor.  called,  is 
The  right  of  user  (with  the  implied  or  corresponding  right  of  \^^^  -^ 
excluding  others  from  user)  is  restricted  to  such  a  user,  as  shall  respect  of 
be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others  generally,  and  with  the  of  umiT^^ 
duties  incumbent  on  the  owner. 

For  example  :  I  may  exclude  others  generally  from  my  own 
land  or  house:  but  I  cannot  exclude  ofl&cers  of  justice,  who, 
authorised  by  a  warrant  or  other  due  authority,  come  to  my 

^  I  incline  to  think  that  the  power  of  tion,  not  by  any  necessary  séquence,  but 

aliénation  from  those  who  would  other-  only  through  certain   caprices  of   the 

wise  succeed  to  the  enjoyment,  is  con-  English  law.     See  Lecture  LI.  post^  and 

nected  with  the  idea  of  unlimiied  dun^  notes  there. — B.  C. 

VOL.  IL  U 
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house  to  search  for  stolen  goods.  If  I  am  the  absolute  owner 
of  my  house,  I  may  destroy  it  if  I  wilL  But  I  must  not  destroy 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  amount  to  an  injuiy  to  any  of 
my  neighbours.  If,  for  example,  I  live  in  a  town,  I  may  no: 
destroy  it  by  fire,  or  blow  it  up  by  gunpowder. 

I  hâve  a  right  in  my  own  person  which  is  analogons  to  the 
right  of  property  in  a  determinate  thing.  And,  as  a  conséquence 
of  that  right,  I  may  (generally  speaking)  move  ftom  place  to 
place.  But  this  my  liberty  and  right  of  locomotion,  does  not 
empower  me  to  enter  the  land  or  house  of  another,  unless  I  am 
specially  authorised  by  the  owner^s  license,  by  a  right  of  way 
through  his  house  or  land,  or  by  some  other  cause  specially 
empowering  me  to  enter  it 

And  the  power  of  user  which  is  impUed  by  the  right  of 
property,  may  also  be  limited  by  duties  which  are  incumbent 
on  the  owner  specially  and  accidentally. 

For  example  :  The  power  of  user  may  be  restricted  by  duties 
or  incapacities  which  attach  upon  the  owner  in  conséquence  of 
his  occupying  some  statvs  or  condition.  We  may  conceive,  for 
example,  that  an  infant  proprietor  is  restricted  (by  reason  of  his 
infancy)  in  respect  of  the  power  of  using,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  aliening. 

Or  the  power  of  user  may  be  restricted  by  reason  of  a  con- 
current right  of  property  residing  in  another  over  the  same 
subject  I  mean  by  one  which  is  coupled  with  a  présent  right 
of  possession,  and  therefore  properly  concurreTvt,  not  expedan* 
upon  the  termination  of  the  other  right  of  property.  This  is 
called  condominium,  in  the  Boman  law;  joint  property  and 
property  in  common  in  our  own. 

Or  the  power  of  user  may  be  restricted  by  virtue  of  a  right 
of  servitude  residing  concurrently  over  the  same  subject  in 
another  person.  For  example  :  I  hâve  (speaking  generally)  a 
right  of  excluding  others  from  my  own  field.  But  I  hâve  not 
a  right  of  excluding  you  (exercising  your  servitude  or  easement), 
if  you  hâve  a  right  of  way  (by  grant  or  prescription)  over  the 
subject  of  my  right  of  property.  I  hâve  (speaking  generally)  a 
right  to  the  produce  of  the  field  :  but  that  right  is  limited  by  a 
right  in  the  parson  to  a  tithe,  unless  my  land  be  tithe  fi:ee. 

It  foUows  from  what  has  preceded,  that  neither  that  right 
of  property  which  imports  the  largest  power  of  user,  nor  any  of 
the  rights  of  property  which  are  modes  or  modifications  of  that, 
can  be  defined  exactly.  For  property  or  dominion,  ex  vi  termina 
is  JUS  in  rem  importing  an  indefinite  power  of  iiser  :  i.e.  such  a 
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power  of  using  or  of  dealing  with  the  subject  as  is  limited  by      Lect. 
nothing  but  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  owner  :  or  a  power  of   ^ 
applying  the  subject  to  any  purpose  whatever  which  does  not  defined  (m 
conflict  with  any  duty  to  which  the  owner  is  subject.     This  ÎTJp^ler 
indefiniteness  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  right  ;  and  implies  °^  ^.^) 
that  the  right  (in  so  far  as  concerns  the  power  of  user)  cannot 
be  determined  by  exact  and  positive  circumscription.     Such  an 
application  of  the  subject  as  consists  with  every  of  his  duties, 
the  owner  has  a  right  to  make  :  And  any  act,  by  another,  pre- 
venting  or  hindering  any  application  of  the  kind,  is  an  ofience 
against  his  right 

The  définition,  therefore,  of  the  right  of  property  lies  through- 
out  the  corpus  juris,  and  imports  a  définition  of  every  right  or 
duty  which  the  corpus  juris  contains. 

But  though  neither  absolute  property,  nor  any  of  its  modes,  The  modes 
is  capable  of  exact  circumscription,  the  varions  modes  are  dis-  ^re  diShi^ 
tinguishable  &om  one  another  by  précise  lines  of  démarcation,      cuishable 

For  example  :  The  right  of  owner  for  life,  or  of  owner  for  l^^^\y 
years,   may  be  distinguished  from  the  right  of  the  absolute  précise 
owner,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  user  (belonging  to  marcation. 
the  absolute  owner)  from  which  the  owner  for  life  or  years  is 
excluded. 

And  this  (I  apprehend)  is  the  way  in  which  thèse  modes 
of  absolute  property  are  distinguished  from  absolute  property 
itself  and  firom  one  another.  Such  or  such  a  use,  for  example, 
which  the  absolute  owner  may  lawfully  dérive  from  the  subject, 
would  be  in  the  owner  for  life  or  the  owner  for  years,  an  injury 
to  the  remainderman  or  reversioner. 

What  I  hâve  said  with  regard  to  the  définition  of  absolute  Thedcfini- 
property  quadrates  with  the  practice  of  law  writers  or  makers  défini  °^°° 

of  codes.  tions)  of 

In  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  the  right  of  pro-  fj^^ri^ 
perty  or  dominion  is  not  defined  at  alL     Things  are  described  ;  codes  or 

.,  j         i»  •  •  i      •      ^1  1         M     j  •     systematic 

the  modes  of  acquirmg  property  m  them  are  descnbed  ;  servi-  treatisea. 
tudes  are  described  ;  but  of  the  right  of  property  or  dominion 
no  direct  description  is  given.  The  nature  of  the  right  (in 
respect  of  the  power  of  user)  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  treatise 
generaUy.  In  the  codes  or  treatises  which  attempt  a  définition 
of  it,  merely  a  few  of  its  properties  or  qualities  are  given  ;  and 
those  properties  or  qualities  are  given  with  restrictions  which 
lie  throughout  the  body  of  the  law.  Thus,  in  the  544th  article 
of  the  French  Code,  property  is  declared  to  be  the  absolute  right 
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Lect.      of  using  or  dealing  with  a  thing  as  we  will,  provîded  we  do  not 
use  it  in  any  manner  which  is  prohibited  by  laws  or  réglemens, 

Bentham  appears  to  bave  seen  tbe  same  difficulty,  and  to 
bave  got  over  it  in  mucb  tbe  same  manner.  Speaking  of  droits 
intégraux  as  opposed  to  droits,  be  says  :  *  De  tons  ces  droits, 
dans  un  système  fondé  sur  l'utilité,  il  n'en  est  aucun  qui  ne 
doive  avoir  des  limites.  Le  premier  (droit  d'occupation)  sera 
limité  par  l'obligation  de  ne  faire  de  la  cbose  aucun  usage 
nuisible  à  autrui  Le  second  (droit  de  donner  exclusion  à 
autrui),  par  l'obligation  de  permettre  l'usage  de  la  chose,  à  pro- 
pos de  besoin  urgent  pour  l'avantage  d'autrui,  etc. — Ces  excep- 
tions déduites,  ce  qui  reste  fait  la  quantité  intégrale  du  droit' 

Blackstone  attempts  to  define  property  in  a  personal  chatteL 
Tbe  owner,  be  says,  batb  solely  and  exclusively  tbe  right  and 
also  tbe  occupation  of  a  movable  cbattel,  so  tbat  it  cannot  be 
taken  from  bim  witbout  bis  act  and  default  Tbis  is  evidently 
80  vague,  tbat  it  amounts  to  notbing,  and  must  be  taken  witb 
ail  tbe  restrictions  resulting  from  tbe  wbole  body  of  tbe  law 
generally.  Tbere  is  no  attempt,  eitber  by  Blackstone  or  by  Sir 
Mattbew  Haie,  wbom  be  foUowed,  to  define  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  in  respect  of  tbe  power  of  user. 

Sucb  maxims  of  law  as  tbese.  Sic  viere  tuo  ut  alienum  non 
lœdas;  Qui  jure  suo  utitur  neminem  lœdit,  and  tbe  like,  arise 
from  tbis  impossibility  of  exactly  defining  and  circumscribinir 
tbe  right  of  ownership  or  property,  and  are  really  almost  identical 
propositions. 

The  distinction  between  légal  and  équitable  property  (or 
dominium  ex  jure  quiritium  and  dominium  bonitarium)  is  a  mère 
accident,  arising  from  the  existence  of  tbe  accidentai  distinction 
between  law  and  equity,  or  jus  civile  and  jus  prcetorium,^ 


Inquirenda  :  V  How  to  ascertain  (if  tbat  be  possible)  the  services 
or  uses  which  may  be  exacted  or  derived  from  the  subject  :  2'  How 
to  ascertain  the  services  or  uses  which  may  not  be  derived  from  the 
subject,  out  of  regard  for  rights  residing  in  others,  or  absolute  obli- 
gations upon  self. 

The  extent  of  the  right  in  respect  of  services  seems  not  to  be 
definable;  although  an  enumeration  of  them  may  be  made  co^x- 
tensively  with  (1*)  the  acts  which  bave  been  held  to  be  unlawfiil 
obstructions  or  withholdings  of  sucb  services;  (2**)  with  the  acts 

••  For  dominium  ex  jure  quiritium   vigny's  lUc?U  des  BesiUxs,  ppw  86,  96. 
and  dominium  bonitarium,  see  Hugo's    176.     Gaii  Comm,  ii  40. 
CkxhichU,  pp.  167,  478,  601,  844.     Sa- 
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w'hich  hâve  been  held  to  be  a  lawful  dealing  with  the  subject,  or      Lect. 
laivful  perception  of  such  services. — (See  Blackstone^  voL  iii  p.  120).       XLVIII^ 

Tbe  exceptions  ont  of  the  indemnité  services  over  wbich  (as 
above)  tbe  right  entends,  consist  in  such  uses  of  tbe  subject  as 
'vroald  amount  to  violations  of  a  similar  or  anotber  rigbt  in  otbers, 
or  of  absolute  obligations  on  one's  self.  In  defining  a  right^  care 
must  tberefore  be  taken  not  to  make  it  inconsistent  with  a  rigbt  in- 
tended  to  be  given  to  anotber,  etc.     (Use  of  interprétation  bere.) 

Property,  as  bere  considered,  is  property  existing  in  its  widest 
extent  ;  unlimited  in  respect  of  services,  by  any  rigbt  to  or  over  tbe 
saine  subject  in  anotber  ;  and  limited  only  by  rights  of  otbers  over 
or  to  otber  subjects,  or  by  absolute  obligations  on  self. 

A  rigbt  limited  by  rigbts  of  otbers  over  tbe  same  subject  (as 
dominium  a£fected  by  servUus;  condominium,  wbetber  in  property  or 
servitus),  tbougb  involving  fewer  services  and  subject  perbaps  to 
f ewer  violations,  is,  nevertbeless,  more  difficult  to  explain. 

Tbe  aitempis  to  solve  thèse  diffictUties,  wbicb  one  meets  witb  in 
ordinary  law  books,  are  merely  identical  propositions  and  amount  to 
notbing  :  e.g.  '  Qui  jure  suo  utitur  neminem  UxdUJ  K  by  lœdii  be 
meant  damage  or  evil,  it  is  false  (and  inconsistent  witb  wbat  immedi- 
ately  précèdes)  ;  since  tbe  exercise  of  a  rigbt  is  often  accompanied 
witb  tbe  infliction  of  positive  evil  in  anotber  ;  and  wbere  otbers  are 
excluded  from  tbe  subject,  supposes  a  pain  of  privation  inflicted  on 
otbers.  If  by  Icedit  be  meant  injwry,  tbe  proposition  amounts  to 
this  ;  tbat  tbe  exercise  of  a  rigbt  cannot  amount  to  a  wrong  :  wbicb 
is  purely  identical  and  tells  us  notbing  ;  since  tbe  tbing  we  want 
to  know  is,  '  wbat  is  rigbt  )  (or  wbat  is  tbat  wbicb  I  may  do  witb- 
oat  wrong  1)  ;  and  wbat  is  wrong  %  (wbat  is  tbat  wbicb  would  not 
be  an  exercise  of  my  own  rigbt,  inasmucb  as  it  would  amount  to 
a  violation  of  a  rigbt  in  anotber  1)' 

Tbe  same  observations  are  applicable  to  ^sic  utere  tuo  ut  aiienum 
Tum  UxdasJ 

Tbe  définition  of  tbose  rigbts  wbicb  are  definite  in  respect  of 
services,  and  exist  over  tbe  same  subject,  is  one  means  of  limiting  or 
defining  tbose  rigbts  wbicb  are  indefinite  :  Since  acts  (of  user,  ex- 
clusion, etc.)  inconsistent  witb  tbe  former  set  of  rigbts,  are  ail  of 
tbem  knowable  ;  and  are,  tberefore,  so  many  knowable  uses  to  wbicb 
tbe  indefinite  rigbts  do  vct  extend.  But  accurately  to  assign  that 
limit  to  tbese  last  wbicb  is  presented  by  tbe  rigbts  of  otbers  over 
otber  subjects  or  by  tbe  absolute  obligations  of  tbe  owner  (wbere 
sucb  rigbts  or  obligations  are  tbemselves  indefinite),  seems  to  be 
impossible  ;  And  even  if  ail  tbe  rigbts  and  obligations  wbicb  limit 
were  tbemselves  defined,  a  complète  statement  of  tbe  définition 
would  involve  a  répétition  of  tbe  wbole  code. 


Wabres  Eigentbum  ist  nur  môglicb  an  kôrperlicben  Sacben. 
Allein  im  Eomiscben  Recbte  ist  der  Begriff  von  Eigentbum  aucb 
ausgedebnt  auf  jura  in  re  insofem  sie  uns  als  eigene  Becbte  an  einer 
fremden  Sacbe  zusteben  :  daber,  dominium^  ususfrudus  et  servitus,     Im 
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Lect.      weitesten  Sinne,  begreift  Eigenthum  (Mes  was  zu  unserm  Vermogep 
XLVIII    gehort^  also  auch  Forderungen. — Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch  des  htuL     Rcmi. 
Bechts,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

Community  of  Ooods, 

Community  of  goods  is  nothing  but  property  in  common  ;  t.€.  a 
right  in  the  whole  over  the  subject,  with  a  right  in  each  to  a  certain 
share  in  the  prodace;  Â  right  which  must  dépend  upon  certain 
conditions;  as,  e,g,  contributing  to  the  product  by  a  due  portion 
of  exertion. 

Or  supposing  the  right  absolute,  then  the  labour  must  be  enf  oroed 
by  punishment. 

The  necessity  of  this  is  derived  from  two  considérations;  Ist, 
that  good  things  can  only  be  procured  by  labour.  2ndly,  that  the 
product  of  them  is  limited  in  amount.  Ât  the  best^  there  is  not 
enough  for  ail  ;  Le,  enough  to  satisfy  ail  the  desires  of  ail. 

From  either  of  thèse  the  necessity  of  one  of  the  schemes  I  hâve 
mentioned  arises. 

But  even  supposing  that  by  training  and  by  the  advantages  of 
combination,  the  labour  might  be  lessened,  the  amount  increased, 
and  the  desires  limited,  this  can  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render 
ail  law  unnecessary. 

But  the  whole  is  a  spéculation. 


Lect. 
XLIX 


Récapitu- 
lation. 


LECTUEE  XLIX. 

SERVITUS,  OR  EASEMENT. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  considered  particularly  property  or  dominion 
(as  opposed  to  servitus  or  easemerU),  In  my  présent  Lecture, 
I  shall  consider  particularly  servitvs  or  easement  (as  opposed 
to  property  or  dominion). 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  mean  by  property  or 
dormnion  (taken  with  the  sensé  wherein  I  use  the  term,  for  the 
présent)  any  such  right  in  rem  (of  Umited  or  unlimited  duration) 
as  gives  to  the  party  in  whom  it  résides  an  indefinite  power  or 
liberty  of  using  or  dealing  with  the  subject  :  A  power  or  liberty 
of  using  or  dealing  with  the  subject  which  is  not  capable  of 
exact  circumscription  or  définition;  which  is  merely  limited, 
generaUy  and  indefinitely,  by  the  sum  of  the  duties  (relative  and 
absolute)  incumbent  on  the  owner  or  proprietor. 

A3  I  also  stated  in  my  last  Lecture,  property  or  dominion 
(as  thus  understood)  is  susceptible  of  varions  Tnodes:  or  (in 
other  words)  the  indefinite  power  of  user,  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  aU  property,  is  susceptible  of  varions  degrees  of  restriction. 
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But  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  power  of  user  (and  of  the      Lbct. 
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power  of  exclusion  which  the  power  of  user  implies),  it  is  not    .  '        > 
capable  of  exact  drcumscription,  or  of  any  more  exact  circum- 
scription  than  that  which  I  now  hâve  indicated. 

By  servitus  or  easement  (taken  with  the  sensé  which  I  give 
to  the  expression)  I  mean  any  such  right  in  rem  (or  any  such 
right  availing  against  the  world  at  large)  as  gives  to  the  party 
in  whom  it  résides  a  power  of  using  the  subject  which  is  definite 
as  well  as  limited.  The  power  of  using  the  subject  (like  that 
which  is  imported  by  the  right  of  property)  is  limited  by  the 
sum  of  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  the  party.  But, 
unlike  the  power  of  user  which  is  imported  by  the  right  of 
property,  it  is  not  merely  circumscribed  by  the  sum  of  his  duties. 
The  uses  which  he  may  dérive  from  the  subject,  or  [the  purposes 
to  which  he  may  apply  it,  are  defined  positively,  or  are  suscep- 
tible of  positive  description. 

In  short,  the  différence  between  property  (in  any  of  its 
modes)  and  of  servUus  (whatever  be  its  class)  would  seem  to  be 
this  : — ^The  party  invested  with  a  right  of  servitvs,  may  tum  or 
apply  the  subject  to  a  given  purpose  or  purposes.  The  party 
invested  with  a  right  of  property,  may  tum  or  apply  the  subject 
to  aU  purposes  whatsoever,  save  such  purposes  as  are  not  con- 
sistent with  any  of  his  duties  (relative  or  absolute). 

As  I  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  it  is  by  reason  of  his 
indefinite  power  of  user,  that  the  subject  of  the  owner's  right  is 
styled  his  own^  or  res  propria  :  that  his  right  is  styled  property, 
ottmership,  or  dominion:  that  he  is  said  to  be  the  otvner  or 
proprietor  of  the  subject,  or  is  styled  its  lord  or  master.  For 
(as  I  then  remarked)  there  is  no  mode  of  property  (not  even 
that  which  is  pre-eminently  so  caUed),  and  which  implies  the 
largest  power  of  user  and  exclusion)  which  gives  a  power  of 
user  completely  unlimited,  and  a  conséquent  power  of  exclusion 
which  is  completely  without  restrictions. 

Before  I  consider  particularly  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
servitudes,  I  must  interpose  the  foUowing  brief  remarks. 

Ist  Speaking  generally,  the  subject  of  a  right  of  servitude  Speaking 
is  also  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  property  residing  in  f^rightof 
another  or  others.     For  example,  if  I  hâve  a  right  of  way  over  servitude 
a  field,  the  field  is  yours  solely,  or  is  yours  jointly  or  in  common  ^on  ofa 
with  others,  or  is  yours  for  life  or  years  (solely  or  jointly  with  right  of 
others)  with  rights   of  property  in   others  expectant  on  the  reaidingin 
détermination  of  that  your  limited  interest.  another  or 
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But  a  right 
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tude may 
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which  bas 
not  an 
owner  pro- 
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Primary 
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Righta,  in 
reiriy  perse. 


For  this  reason,**  rights  of  servitude  are  styled  by  the 
Boman  lawyers  jura  in  re  aliéna  :  that  is  to  say,  rights  over 
subjects  of  which  the  property  or  dominion  résides  in  another  or 
others.  Though  (as  I  shall  shew  at  the  close  of  my  Lecture)  rights 
of  servitude  are  not  the  only  rights  to  which  the  expression  jVs 
in  re  aliéna  (or  briefly,  fus  in  re)  is  aptly  or  actually  applied. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  right  of  servitude  is  styled  by  Mr. 
Bentham  a  fractional  right  :  ^  that  is  to  say,  a  definite  right  of 
user,  subtracted  or  broken  ofif  from  the  indefinite  right  of  user 
which  résides  in  him  or  them  who  bear  the  dominion  of  the 
subject.  For  the  same  reason,  a  right  of  servitude  is  styled  by 
Savigny  ^  (in  his  matchless  treatise  on  the  Bight  of  Possessiou) 
a  single  or  particular  exception  (accruing  to  the  benefît  of  the 
party  in  whom  the  right  résides)  from  the  power  of  iiser  and 
exclusion  which  résides  in  the  owner  of  the  thing. 

For  the  same  reason,  rights  of  servitude  are  styled  by 
French  writers,*^  '  démerribremens  du  droit  de  propriété  :  '  that  is 
to  say,  detached  bits  or  fractions  of  the  indefinite  right  of  user 
which  résides  in  him  or  them  who  own  the  subject  of  the 
servitude.  But  (as  I  shall  shew  at  the  close  of  my  Lecture) 
we  may  conceive  a  right  of  servitude  existing  over  a  thing, 
which,  speaking  with  précision,  has  no  owner.  We  may  con- 
ceive, for  example,  that  the  Sovereign  or  State  reserves  to  itself 
a  portion  of  the  national  territory  ;  but  that  it  grants  to  one  of 
its  subjects,  over  a  portion  of  the  territory  so  reserved,  a  right 
which  quadrates  exactly  with  the  notion  of  a  right  of  servitude  : 
that  is  to  say,  a  right  to  use  or  apply  the  subject  in  a  definite 
manner. 

Now,  in  the  case  imagined,  there  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
any  right  of  property  in  the  thing  which  is  subjected  to  the 
servitude.  For,  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  we  can  ascribe  to 
the  Sovereign  a  légal  right.  Strictly  speaking,  the  party  has  a 
right  of  servitude,  while  the  indefinite  power  of  usîng  the  thing 
has  been  reserved  by  the  Sovereign  or  State  to  itself. 

But  since  most  rights  of  servitude  imply  rights  of  owner- 
ship,  and  cannot  be  explained  without  référence  to  those  rights 
of  ownership,  I  shall  £issume  for  the  présent,  that  every  right 
of  servitude  is  jvs  in  re  aliéna  :  is  a  definite  fraction,  or  dé- 
merribreTnerU,  of  property  or  dominion  in  the  given  subject, 
which  résides  in  another  or  others. 

^  Savigny,  Recht  des  BesUzes,  pp.  97,  ^  Recht  des  Besitzes,  pp.  525,  534. 

166.     See  Table  II.  Note  4,  post.     Mac-  *"  Code    civil    ezpUqué,   bj  RogroD, 

keldey,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

^  Traités  de  Législation,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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2ii(ily.  I  shewed  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  the  modes  of      Lect. 
property  (as  /  understand  the  expression)  are  infinité  :  and  that 


to  some  of  those  modes  we  cannot  apply  the  expression,  without  I>ifficultie8 

CllCUIIlD6r* 

a  departure  firom  established  usage.      For  example:  A  right  ingthe 
Tinlimited  in  respect  of  user,  and  also  unlimited  in  respect  of  term8*pro- 
duration,  is  styled  property  or  dominion:   and,  indeed,  is  the  •servitua,' 
right  to  which  the  name  is  pre-eminently  given.     In  our  own  ^g^^?**®' 
law  language,  a  right  indefinite  in  point  of  user,  though  limited 
in  point  of  duration,  is  also  esteemed  and  caUed  property,  pro- 
vided  the  limited  duration  be  not  exactly  defined.     Thus  :  we 
should  call  the  right  of  tenant  for  life  in  an  immovable  thing, 
property,  or  a  right  of  property.     But  a  right  indefinite  in  point 
of  user,  is  not,  in  our  own  law  language,  styled  property,  in  case 
the  right  be  of  limited  duration,  and  the  duration  be  exactly 
defined.     Thus  :  The  right  of  tenant  for  years,  under  a  lease  of 
a  house  or  farm,  is  not  called  property,  although  his  right  is 
jus  in  rem,  and  gives  him  an  indefinite  power  of  using  or 
dealing  with  the  subject.     We  should  say  of  a  life  interest  in 
an  immovable,  or  a  personal   chattel,  that  the  party  has  an 
estate  (or  a  right  oî  property)  with  remainder  or  reversion  over 
to  another  or  others.     We  should  also  say  of  the  interest  of  a 
lessee  for  years,  that  he  has  an  estate  for  years,  with  reversion 
over  to  another. 

But  we  should  not  style  his  interest  property  or  ownership, 
although  his  power  of  user  were  not  more  Umited  thàh  that  of 
a  tenant  for  life,  and  though  the  duration  of  his  interest  were 
incomparably  longer  than  that  of  tenant  for  his  own  or  for  the 
life  of  another.  [Perhaps  the  interest  of  tenant  for  years  (like 
that  of  the  Boman  condiictor,^  etc.)  was  not  originally  jus  in 
rem,  but  merely  gave  him  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  against  the 
lessor.] 

Varions  other  difficulties,  which  encumber  the  term  *  pro- 
perty,* I  stated  in  the  Lecture  before  the  last. — I  will  merely 
€uld,  at  présent,  that  I  mean  by  the  term  property  (as  contra- 

^  The  analogy  is  remarkable.  By  the  possession,  spécifie  restîtntion  to  his  term 
ju$  civile  the  eoTiductar  coald  only  pro-  in  the  land,  The  first  instance  occnrred 
tect  his  right  by  a  peraonalis  adio  against  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ,  and  the  quasi 
his  lessor.  But  the  legishition  of  the  in  rem  cuiio  thus  given  to  the  lessee,  as 
Pnetors  extended  to  him,  for  his  inter-  it  availed  against  ail  who  could  not  shew 
est,  the  beneiit  of  the  varions  InUrdiets,  a  better  title  than  his  lessor,  became  con- 
and  thos  gave  him  what  was  called  a  venient  for  trying  a  uestions  of  right,  and 
quasi  in  rem  aetio.  The  extension  by  is  the  original  of  the  modem  ejectment. 
the  Pnetor  of  thèse  remédies  in  favour  See  Blacotone,  vol.  iii.  p.  200.  Ci.  Vat. 
of  the  eonductor  was  predsely  equiva-  Frag.  44,  and  IHg.  xliii.  18  (De  Superfi- 
lent to  the  introduction  of  the  rule  by  ciebus),  1.  i.  §  1,  and  the  preceding  title 
which  our  Courts  of  Common  Law  gave  (Uti  possidetis). — R.  C. 
the  lessee,  who  had  been  ousted  from 
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XLIX  distinguished  to  servittLs)  any  rigfU  in  rem  (of  any  duration 
^"^''  '  whatever)  which  gives  to  the  entUled  party  an  mdefinUe  power  oj 
tiser.  For  I  am  not  considering  rights  with  référence  to  their 
various  durations,  but  with  référence  to  the  power  of  user  which 
they  variously  împort.  Though  (as  I  shewed  in  my  last  Lecture) 
the  power  of  user  (in  cases  of  property)  is  so  modified  by  the 
extent  of  duration,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  rights  of 
property  from  the  former  of  the  two  aspects,  without  consider- 
ing them,  to  some  degree,  from  the  latter  also. 

The  term  servittts  is  not  less  encumbered  with  difficulties 
than  the  term  property.  For  there  are  many  rights  (as  I  shall 
shew  presently)  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Boman  law  and 
of  the  modem  Systems  deiived  from  it,  are  styled  servitude: 
but  which,  in  the  language  of  the  English,  would  be  styled 
rights  of  property.  And,  justly  :  for  they  are  rights  importing 
an  indefinite  power  of  user,  although  they  are  not  rights  of  un- 
limited  duration  ;  and  although  they  do  not  empower  the  paity 
to  alien  the  subject  from  those  who  vnmld  succeed  to  him  in 
default  of  such  aliénation. 

To  thèse  improper  servitudes  I  shall  advert  more  fully 
hereafber.  And  I  now  merely  add,  that  I  mean,  for  the  présent, 
by  a  right  of  servitvde  (as  opposed  to  a  right  of  property)  any 
such  right  in  a  subject  owned  by  another  or  others  as  gives 
to  the  party  a  dejinite  power  of  using  it 

The  term  easement  is  not  less  objectionable  than  the  term 
servitîis.  For  though  it  is  never  extended  to  any  such  rights  in 
rem  as  fall  properly  within  the  categoiy  of  property,  it  is  noi 
applied  to  certain  rights  in  rem  which  fall  properly  within  the 
category  of  servitudes.  For  example:  A  right  of  way  over 
another's  field  is  styled  an  easement.  A  right  of  common  is 
also  styled  an  easement  But  a  right  to  predial  tithes  (or  to  a 
definite  portion  in  the  produce  of  another's  land)  is  never  (I 
think)  styled  an  easement  :  although  it  is  called  a  servittide  (or 
by  a  name  of  similar  import)  in  the  language  of  the  légal  Systems 
which  hâve  borrowed  largely  from  the  Boman. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  usual  import  of  the  term  easement 

(and  it  has  not,  I  think,  any  settled  import),  I  venture  to  use  it 

with  the  sensé  in  which  I  employ  the  term  servitvde  ;  as  mean- 

ing  any  right  (definite  in  point  of  user)  over  a  subject  which  is 

res  aliéna. 

Qusere,  3rdly.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  hâve  assumed  in  my 

l^ati^^  *  Outline,  and  also  in  my  last  and  présent  Lectures,  that  eveiy 

servitude     right  of  servitude  is  a  right  of  using  a  subject  owned  by  another 
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or  others.     But,  as  I  shall  shew  îmmediately,  there  are  certain      Lbct* 

XLIX 

servitudes,  which,  in  the  language  of  modem  Civilians,   are    y     ^  '  ^ 
called  négative  :  and  which  in  the  language  of  the  Boman  lawyers,  ^  »  ^S^^ 
are  said  to  consist  non  fadendo  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  consist  of  the  sub- 
a  right  to  use  positively  the  given  subject,  but  in  a  right  to  a  •'®Î*L'^°? 
forbearance  (on  the  part  of  the  owner)  fix)m  putting  the  given  be  not 
subject  to  a  given  use.  merely 

Now,  whether  a  négative  servitude  be  really  a  right  of  user,  pemmam 
or  whether  it  be  a  servitude  at  ail  (and  be  not  rather  a  mère  ^er  ot^^ 
right  in  personam),  are  questions  which,  I  franUy  confess,  I  hâve  occupant  ? 
not  been  able  to  solve  to  my  own  satisfaction — I  shall,  however, 
discuss  the  subject  immediately  :  And  I  merely  advert  to  it,  in 
this  preliminary  manner,  in  order  that  I  may  prépare  you  for  a 
discrepancy  between  the  définition  of  a  servitude  which  I  hâve 
hitherto  given,  and  that  analysis  of  servitudes  to  which  I  now 
proceed. 

Attempting  to  analyse  the  nature  of  servitudes,  and  to  mark  Order 

the  chief  kinds  into  which  they  are  divisible,  I  shaU  address  my-  J^^/natoe 

self  to  the  following  principal  (and  to  varions  subordinate)  topics.  and  kinds 

Ist  The  distinction  between  the  servitudes  which  are  styled  t^id^îku 

by  modem  Civilians  affirmative  or  positive,  and  the  servitudes  ^  consi- 

dered 

which  are  styled  by  the  same  Civilians  négative  ;  that  is  to  say, 
those  which  consist  in  a  right  to  t^^  in  a  given  manner  the 
given  subject,  and  those  which  consist  in  a  right  to  a  forbearance 
(on  the  part  of  the  owner)  from  putting  the  given  subject  to  a 
given  use. 

2ndly.  I  shall  then  examine  the  celebrated  position,  that  no 
right  of  servitude  is  a  right  to  an  o^;^  on  the  part  of  the  owner  : 
that  eveiy  right  of  servitude  is  a  right  to  use  the  subject  or  a  right 
to  a  foî^bearance  (on  the  part  of  the  owner)  from  using  the  subject. 

Srdly.  I  shall  examine  the  distinction  between  real  servitudes 
and  Personal  servitudes  :  or  (adopting  to  a  certain  extent  the 
language  of  the  English  law)  between  servitudes  appurtenan^ 
and  servitudes  in  gross. 

4thly.  I  shall  examine  the  rights  of  property  or  dominion 
(meaning  by  property  or  dominion  any  right  in  rem  importing  an 
indefinite  power  of  user)  which,  in  the  Boman  Law,  are  ranked 
improperly  (as  I  conceive)  with  rights  of  servitude. — It  is  of  no 
small  importance,  that  this  confusion  of  disparate  objects  should 
be  pointed  ont  and  cleared  up.  Without  such  a  préviens  ex- 
planation,  a  great  portion  of  the  Boman  Law,  and  of  the  modem 
Systems  which  hâve  borrowed  its  tenus  and  classifications,  are 
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Lbct.  to  an  English  lawyer  inexpressibly  perplexing.  Ususfrudus, 
.  "  y  U8V3,  hcûntatio,  superficies,  emphytevsis,  and,  perhaps,  other  rights, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Boman  Law  are  frequendy  styled 
servitudes,  would  be  deemed  (and  I  think  justly)  by  English 
lawyers,  rights  of  property  for  the  life  of  the  owner,  or  rîghts  of 
property  nearly  approaching  (in  principle)  to  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple  or  absolute  property  in  a  personal  chatteL 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  which  I  hâve  now  indicated,  I 

begin  with  the  established  division  of  rights  of  servitude  into 

positive  or  affirmative  servitudes,  and  négative  servitudes. 

Distinc-  As  I  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  the  right  of  property  or 

tween         dominion  (in  so  far  as  the  right  of  user  is  concemed)  is  resolvable 

ajirrmuive  i^to  two  éléments  :  Ist,  the  power  of  using  indefinitely  the  subject 

and  nega-  *  of  the  right,  or  of  applying  the  subject  of  the  right  to  uses  or 

tivcBervi'    purposes  which  are  not  positively  and  exactly  circuinscribed  : 

2ndly,  a  power  of  excluding    others  (a  power  which   is  abc 

indefinite)    from    using   the   same   subject     For   a   power  of 

indefinite  user  would  be  utterly  nugatory,  unless  it  were  coupled 

with  a  corresponding  power  of  excluding  others  generally  from 

any  participation  in  the  use. 

The  power  of  user  and  the  power  of  exclusion  are  equally 
rights  to  forbearances  on  the  part  of  other  peisons  generally. 
By  virtue  of  the  right  or  power  of  indefinitely  using  the  subject, 
other  persons  generally  are  bound  to  f orbear  from  disturbing  the 
owner  in  acts  of  user.  By  virtue  of  the  right  or  power  of  ex- 
cluding other  persons  generally,  other  persons  generally  are  bound 
to  forbear  from  using  or  meddling  with  the  subject.  The  rights 
of  user  and  exclusion  are  so  blended,  that  an  offence  against  the 
one  is  commonly  an  offence  against  the  other.  I  can  hardlv 
prevent  you  from  ploughing  your  field,  or  from  raising  a  building 
upon  it,  without  conmiitting,  at  the  same  time,  a  trespass.  And 
an  attempt  on  my  part  to  use  the  subject  (as  an  attempt,  for 
example,  to  fish  in  your  pond)  is  an  interférence  with  your  right 
of  user  as  well  as  with  your  right  of  exclusion.  But  an  offence 
against  one  of  thèse  rights  is  not  of  necessity  an  offence  against 
the  other.  If,  for  example,  I  walk  across  your  field,  in  order  to 
shorten  my  way  to  a  given  point,  I  may  not  in  the  least  injure 
you  in  respect  of  your  right  of  user,  although  I  violate  your  right 
of  exclusion.  Violations  of  the  right  of  exclusion  (when  perfectly 
harmless  in  themselves)  are  treated  as  injuries  or  offences  by 
reason  of  their  probable  effect  on  the  rights  of  user  and  exclusion. 
A  harmless  violation  of  the  right  of  exclusion,  if  it  passed  with 
perfect  impunity,  might  lead,  by  the  force  of  example,  to  such 
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XLunieToas  violations  of  the  right  as  would  render  both  rights      Lect. 
xiearly  nugatoiy.  v     ^     . 

The  rights  of  user  and  exclusion  (let  them  be  never  so  exten- 
sive)  are  never  absolute  or  complète  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
always  restricted  (more  or  less)  by  rights  residing  in  others 
and  by  duties  incumbent  on  the  owner.  They  are  always 
restricted  generally  by  the  rights  of  others  generally,  and 
by  the  duties  to  which  the  proprietor  is  generally  subject  Fre- 
quently,  they  are  restricted  by  rights  over  the  same  subject, 
residing  specially  in  determinate  parties  :  as  by  the  rights  of  a 
joint  or  co-proprietor,  or  by  the  rights  of  a  remaindennan,  or 
reversioner,  having  also  a  right  of  property  in  the  subject. 

Where  a  determinate  party  has  a  right  (as  against  the  owner 
and  the  rest  of  the  world)  to  put  the  thing  to  uses  of  a  definite 
class,  the  party  has  a  right  over  the  thing,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  servitttde.  Where  a  determinate  party  has  a  right  (as 
against  the  owner  and  the  rest  of  the  world)  to  a  forbearance 
(on  the  part  of  the  owner)  from  putting  the  thing  to  uses  of  a 
definite  class,  that  party  has  also  a  right  over  the  thing  which 
also  is  styled  a  servitude. 

It  is  necessaiy  (I  apprehend)  in  order  to  the  existence  of  a  Eveir  ser- 
servitude,  that  the  right  of  the  party  should  be  jtts  in  rem,  or  a  Jl^^^j!^^ 
right  against  the  world  at  large.  If  it  merely  availed  against 
the  owner  (or  against  the  other  occupant  for  the  time  being)  it 
would  corne  under  the  predicament  of  jus  in  personam.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  (as  I  shall  shew  inmiediately)  that  no  right  of 
servitude  is  a  right  to  an  act.  For  if  it  were  a  right  to  an  act, 
to  be  done  by  the  owner  (or  other  occupant),  it  would  merely 
avail  against  that  determinate  party,  and  would  be  a  right  arising 
from  a  contract,  or  from  a  çtuisz^controxit. 

It  is  also  necessary  (I  apprehend)  in  order  to  the  existence  A  servi- 
of  a  servitude,  that  the  party  should  hâve  a  right  (of  limited  or  f  ^^^^  J^* 
unKniited  duration)  to  put  the  subject  generaUy  to  uses  of  a  specificaiiy 
definite  class  :  or  to  a  forbearance  generaUy  (on  the  part  of  the  mineâ 
owner)  from  putting  the  subject  to  uses  of  a  definite  class.     For  uses,  or  to 
example,  if  I  hâve  a  right  (for  life  or  years)  of  passing  at  ail  hours  ^ter-^  ^ 
over  your  field,  or  of  passing  at  certain  hours  over  your  field,  I  ?^"®^  ^^^' 
hâve  a  right  of  way  :  an  easement  or  servitude.     For  I  hâve  a  on  the 
right  of  putting  your  field  generally  to  uses  of  a  definite  descrip-  P*^  ^^ 
tion.     But  if  you  give  me  leave  to  shoot  over  your  farm,  once,  other  occu- 
twice,  or  any  other  definite  number  of  times,  my  right  derived  P*"^- 
from  the  license  would  hardly  (I  think)  be  deemed  an  easement. 
It  would  merely  be  a  right  against  you,  and  perhaps  against  other 
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persons  generally  (derived  from  jour  particular  license),  to  derire 
from  your  farm  certain  uses  determined  individually  as  \rell  as 
bj  class  or  description. 
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servitudes 
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As  I  said  in  my  last  Lecture,  where  the  party  entitled  to 
the  servitude  has  a  right  to  use  the  subject,  bis  right  is  styled, 
by  modem  Civilians,  '  a  positive  or  affirmative  servituda'  Where 
he  bas  a  right  to  a  forbeararice  (on  the  part  of  the  owner  or 
occupant)  from  using  the  subject,  the  right  is  styled  by  the  same 
Civilians,  a  négative  servitude. 

By  the  Eoman  Lawyers,  a  positive  servitude  (in  respect  of 
the  owner)  is  said  to  consist  inpcUûndo  :  i,e.  in  bis  duty  to  forbear 
from  molesting  the  other  in  the  given  user  of  the  subject.  A 
négative  servitude  (in  respect  of  the  owner)  is  said  to  consist  in 
non  fadendo  :  i.e.  in  bis  duty  to  forbear  from  using  the  subject 
in  the  given  manner  or  mode.  In  either  case,  the  right  (it  is 
manifest)  is  a  right  to  bl  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  owner; 
a  forbearance  from  molesting  the  other  in  the  given  use,  or  a  for- 
bearance  from  using  in  a  given  mode. 

As  against  the  owner  (or  other  occupant),  every  right  of 
servitude  is  therefore  négative  :  Le,  does  not  impose  upon  him  a 
duty  to  do  or  perform.  In  respect  of  the  party  entitled  to  the 
servitude,  a  8o]-called  positive  or  affirmative  servitude  is,  în  a 
certain  sensé,  positive  as  well  as  négative;  i,e,  it  gives  hûn  a 
right  to  do  acts  over  the  given  subject,  as  well  as  a  right  to  a 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  occupant  from  molesting 
him  in  the  performance  of  those  acts.  But  a  négative  service  is 
merdy  négative  :  i,e.  it  merely  gives  him  a  right  to  a  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  owner, 

A  so-caUed  négative  servitude  merely  restricts  the  owners 
right  of  user  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
servitude  the  owner  has  not  a  right  to  tum  the  subject  to  some 
use  implied  generally  in  bis  right  of  property,  and  to  which 
but  for  the  servitude  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  apply  it — ^A  so- 
called  positive  servitude  restricts  his  right  of  exclusion  and  bis 
right  of  user.  If  I  bave  a  right  to  deal  in  a  given  manner  with 
the  subject,  for  example,  to  pass  over  it  by  a  right  of  way,  my 
right  sets  a  limit  to  his  power  of  exclusion,  and  bence  to  his 
power  of  user  ;  for  he  cannot  tum  the  subject  to  any  puipose 
which  would  impede  my  right  of  user  :  as  by  ploughing  it  up, 
or  erecting  an  obstruction  across  the  way. 

Cases  of  positive  servitudes  are  rights  of  way  or  of  common. 
Thèse  are  rights  of  dealing  positively  with  the  subject  ;  of  patting 
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the  subject  to  certain  positive  uses.  Cases  of  négative  servitude  Lect. 
are  the  sierM\jt&  cUtiibs  non  tollendi,  and  the  servitus  ne  luminibus 
and  ne  prospectui  ojfficiatv/r.  Generally  speaking,  the  owner  has 
a  right  of  building  on  any  part  of  his  own  land  ;  cujus  est  solum 
ejus  est  usque  ad  calwm.  But,  by  a  right  of  servitude  residing  in 
another  person,  I  may  be  prevented  from  building  so  as  to  pre- 
vent  his  looking  over  my  land  from  his  house  ;  I  may  be  pre- 
vented from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  his  arvciefnt  lights,  or  to 
prevent  him  from  a  look  out  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  spécial 
titla  Another  example  is  the  servitvs  stUlicidii  redpiendi;  a 
right  to  compel  your  neighbour  to  receive  the  water  which  drops 
from  your  roof.  An  analogous  right  which  ôften  leads  to  contest 
in  cities,  the  right  of  compelling  your  neighbour  to  receive  through 
his  house  the  drainage  running  from  your  own,  would  also  be 
deemed  a  négative  servitude.  It  is  not  a  right  of  putting  his 
land  or  house  to  any  positive  use,  but  a  right  to  prevent  him 
from  dealing  with  his  land  or  house  in  certain  ways,  in  which 
but  for  your  right,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  deal  with  it. 

I  hâve  gone  on  stating  this  distinction,  because  it  is  found  Doubtful 
in  the  Eoman  law  and  other  légal  Systems  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  ^^^^^^ 
there  is  anything  in  it.     It  seems  to  tum  on  the  extent  you  give  &py  scien- 
to  the  Word  vser.     In  a  right  of  way  or  of  common  you  are  said  dation^or 
to  use  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  your  right  of  servitude.  ^^  ^^• 
But  in  case  of  a  duty  to  receive  the  drainage  from  your  house, 
you  may  also  be  said  with  propriety  to  put  the  subject  to  certain 
uses.     Whether  this  would  apply  to  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  look 
out,  it  is  more  difficult  to  décide  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  single  case  suggested  the  distinction. 

When  I  hâve  a  right  not  to  hâve  my  ancient  Windows  blocked 
up,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  do  anything  for  the  existence 
of  my  right  ;  it  is  a  right  only  to  a  forbearance. 

In  the  servitudes  which  are  deemed  négative,  it  is  generally 
necessary  that  I  should  do  somethiag.  If  the  drain  wants 
lepairing,  and  the  water  wiU  not  flow,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
repair  the  drain  ;  or  if  it  is  incumbent  on  the  owner  to  do  so,  it 
devolves  on  him  by  some  spécial  titulvs,  totally  distinct  from  the 
servitus  itself.  I  doubt,  therefore,  if  the  distinction  of  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  books,  has  any  meaning  at  ail. 

No  right  of  servitude  can  consist  in  fadendo  ;^  i.e.  can  consist  No  right  of 
in  a  right  to  an  oc^  or  cicts  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  other  ^^on^Lt 
occupant     This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  a  servitude,  to  tn/oa- 
which  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  fus  in  rem,  or  a  right  avail-       ^* 

*^  Mackeldey,  yoL  il  pp.  78,  88.    Thibaut,  Fermche,  toL  L  p.  27. 
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Lect.      ing  against  persons  generally  ;  for  if  it  consisted  in  a  right  to  an 
y  "        .   oc^  to  be  done  by  the  owner  or  other  occupant,  it  were  merely 
jiLS  in  personam  against  that  determinate  party. 

In  the  case  of  a  servitude,  the  jus  in  rem  may  happen  to  be 
combined  with  jus  in  personam  against  the  owner  :  and  so,  may 
happen  to  be  combined  with  a  right  to  an  a<^,  against  the  owner  : 
e.g.  a  right  to  hâve  a  way  repaired  by  the  owner. 

Quaere,  Whether  every  servitus  be  not  jus  in  personam  against 
the  owner  or  other  occupant,  and  jus  in  rem  against  the  rest  of 
theworld?*2 

Quœre,  Whether  a  négative  servitude  be  jvs  in  rem  î 

Whether  a  An  affirmative  servitude  may  clearly  avail  against  any,  and 
sel^^ude  ^^7  ^  violated  by  any,  E,g,  A  stranger  to  the  soil  may  violate 
Ww«  *»  a  right  of  common,  by  putting  his  cattle  on  the  commonable 
land  ?^^  And  in  the  case  of  a  négative  servitude,  it  is  possible 
for  a  stranger  {e.g.  a  trespasser)  to  do  the  act  which  would  pre- 
vent  the  enjoyment  of  the  servitude  :  e.g,  to  bmld  up,  or  other- 
wise  obstruct,  ancient  lights.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  néga- 
tive servitude,  it  ia  less  likely  that  a  stranger  should  disturb  ; 
because  the  disturbance  would  not  be  an  act  of  user. 

I  apprehend  that  a  négative  servitude  is  usually  brought 
within  the  category  of  jura  in  rem  thus  :  it  avails  adversus 
quemcumque  possessorem  ;  i,e,  with  or  without  title  from  the 
actual  or  preceding  owner.  Now  as  against  an  occupant  with- 
out title,  it  could  not  be  the  resuit  of  a  contract  ;  for  he  is  not 
privy  to  any  contract  of  the  présent  or  any  preceding  owner. 
Still,  however,  it  might  anse  from  a  qu£isi-contract  :  i.e.  from 
the  mère  fact  of  his  occupancy.  It  would  seem  that  a  duty  to 
do  (which  must  correlate  with  jus  in  personam)  may  attach  upon 
the  occupant  by  praescription.** 

Though  the  occupancy,  without  title  from  the  owner,  may 
be  an  injury  against  the  owner,  it  may  not  be  per  se  an  injuiy 
against  the  party  having  the  right  of  servitude.  Consequently, 
though  the  adverse  possession  might  be  wrongful  (and  therefore 
could  not  be  a  quasi-contract)  in  regard  to  the  owner,  it  might 
be  a  quasi-contract  in  regard  to  the  party  having  the  right  of 
servitude. 

An  a£Gjinative  as  well  £is  a  négative  servitude  avails  direcdy 

*»  Blackatone,  voL  iL  p.  36  (Note  16).        **  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  86  (Note  15).    See 
See  Table  II.  Note  8,  B,  a  b,  post  Notes  1  and  2,  p.  46,  anU, 

«  IHA,  vol.  iii  p.  237. 
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against  the  owner  or  other  occupant  of  the  subject.  For  an  Lbct. 
affirmative,  as  well  as  a  négative  servitude  is  a  definite  excep-  ^  ^  ^ 
tien  (accruing  to  the  party  having  the  servitude)  from  the  in- 
definite  powers  of  user  and  exclusion  which  the  property  in  the 
subject  comprises.  Consequently,  an  affirmative  as  well  as  a 
négative  servitude  (considered  exclusively  with  relation  to  the 
owner  or  occupant)  might  be  deemed  ju&  in  personam.  But 
since  a  right  of  servitude,  positive  or  négative,  may  be  violated 
by  third  parties,  it  implies  a  duty  to  forbear  from  disturbing^ 
which  lies  upon  third  parties  generally  as  well  as  on  the  owner 
or  other  occupant  of  the  thing,  and  therefore  is  jvs  in  rem. 
And  such  disturbance  by  third  parties  would  not  aflfect  the  right 
consequerUly  through  a  violation  of  right  residing  in  another. 

If,  therefore,  a  négative  servitude  be  jus  in  rem,  it  is  so, 
because  by  possibility  any  may  violate  it,  though  none  but  the 
owner  or  occupant  is  likely  to  do  so. 

The  distinction  between  an  occupant  without  title,  and  a 
mère  trespasser  or  other  stranger  is,  that  the  former  is  exer- 
cising  over  the  subject  a  right  of  property  residing  in  another  ; 
while  the  latter  does  not  affect  to  exercise  any  such  right.  To 
explain  this,  we  must  analyse  the  right  of  possession. 

The  subject  of  the  servitude  is  said  itself  to  serve  :  res  Rts  servit, 
servit  ;  which  merely  means,  that  the  right  of  servitude  avails 
(with  or  without  limit  in  respect  of  duration)  against  every 
person  whatever  who  bas  a  right  of  property  in  the  subject,  or 
who,  as  adverse  possessor,  may  exercise  any  right  of  property 
over  it^ 

If  the  servitude  be  properly  so  called,  it  also  avaUs  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  or  is  jus  in  rem. 

If  it  be  a  servitude  improperly  so  called,  it  is  merely  jus  in 
personam,  ex  contradu,  or  qtiasi  ex  contractu,  against  every  pro- 
prietor  of  the  subject,  or  against  any  adverse  possessor  exercising 
rights  of  property  over  it 

If  it  consists  in  faciendo  (or  in  a  duty  on  the  owner  or 
occupant  to  do  or  perform)  it  is  necessarily  in  this  plight.  - 
And  it  may  be  in  this  plight,  although  it  consist  in  patiendo  or 
in  non  faciendo  :  i.e.  in  a  duty  on  the  owner  or  occupant,  not 
U>  hinder  the  given  use,  or  not  to  use  in  the  given  mode.  At 
least,  the  right  to  the  forbearance  may  be,  as  against  the  owner 
or  occupant,  jiis  in  personam,  although  it  avail  (at  the  same 
time)  against  the  owner  or  occupant  together  with  the  rest  of 

^  Mackeldey,  toL  ii  pp.  75,  76. 
VOL.  H.  X 
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NuUi  res 
aua&ervU, 


Lect.      tbe  world.     {E.g.  In  case  of  a  covenant  added  to  a  grant  or 
^"^      praescription.) 

I  must  hère  notice  an  absurd  remark  of  Eogron.      He  sajs: 

'  Les  principes  généraux  des  servitudes  s'appliquent  à  rusafroit, 
à  Tusage,  et  à  l'habitation  ;  et  surtout  ce  principe  fondamental,  qae 
c'est  la  chose  qui  doit  les  services,  et  non  la  personne.  Prœdium  wm 
persana  servU,  D'où  on  conclut  que  le  propriétaire  est  tenu  de  soafirir, 
et  de  laisser  faire,  et  jamais  de  faire  ;  car  le  fonds  seul  étant  Mgé^  il 
ne  peut  l'être  que  passivement.' *• 

The  true  reason  why  a  servitude  cannot  consist  in  facienàù 
is,  that,  if  it  did,  it  could  not  be  jus  in  rem,  A  duty  to  do 
(when  not  an  absolute  duty,  or  when  corresponding  to  a  rightj 
being  of  a  necessity  an  Migatio,  or  a  duty  lying  exclusively  on 
a  specifically  determiued  party  or  parties. 

Inasmuch  as  every  servitude  is  a  definite  subtraction  or 
exception  (accruing  to  the  party  having  the  right  of  servitude) 
from  the  indefinite  rights  of  user  or  exclusion  which  réside  in 
the  proprietor  of  the  thing,  it  follows  that  no  man  has  a  right 
of  servitude  in  a  thing  of  which  he  is  the  owner  :  NuUi  res  sm 
servit.  For  if  he  had,  he  would  bave  a  right  in  the  thing 
against  himself  :  which  is  absurd.  Consequently,  if  the  party 
having  a  right  of  servitude  acquire  the  property  of  the  thing, 
the  right  of  servitude  is  lost  in  the  more  extensive  right,  or  at 
least  is  suspended,  so  long  as  bis  right  of  property  résides  in 
himself. 

The  tenu  '  Servitus  '  has  two  meanings.  It  means,  originallT, 
the  metaphorical  servitude  or  duty  of  the  thing  :  i.e,  the  duty 
really  incumbent  on  any  proprietor  of  the  thing,  or  on  any 
occupant  of  the  thing  exercising  rights  of  property  over  it 
But  it  means  also  the  jus  servitutis,  or  the  right  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  duty  :  the  jus  in  re  aliéna. 

It  is  clear  that  a  right  of  servitude  (of  any  extent  in  respect 
of  duration)  may  co-exist  with  any  mode  of  property  in  the 
same  subject,  or  with  the  right  of  an  adverse  possessor  exer- 
cising rights  of  property  over  it.  Whether  the  thing  be  in 
lease  or  subject  to  property  for  life,  or  owned  jointly  or  in 
common,  or  owned  severally,  or  subject  to  any  number  of  modes 
of  property  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  right  of  the  party 
entitled  to  the  servitude  avails  equally. 

For  bis  right  is  a  subtraction  from  the  property  of  the  thing, 
let  that  property  be  divided  as  it  may,  or  let  it  be  exercised 

*•  RogroD,  Code  civil  expliquSf  vol.  L  livre  il.  titre  3. 
*'  Mackeldey,  vol.  iL  p.  76. 
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with  a  perfect  title,  or  only  by  virtue  of  a  possession  acquired      Lbot. 
adversely.  Ji!^ 

In  short,  the  right  of  servitude  is  a  subtraction  from  the 
rigbt  of  property  (considered  in  respect  of  the  powers  of  user 
and  exclusion  which  the  right  of  property  naturally  imports). 
And  it  therefore  may  be  concurrent  with  any  right  of  property 
in  the  same  subject  (be  its  duration  and  title  what  they  may). 

And  as  a  servitude  is  a  definite  subtraction  from  the  right 
of  property,  it  would  seem  that  the  extent  of  the  user  bas  no 
dependence  on  the  extent  of  the  duration. 

Aliter  in  cases  of  property. 

A  servitude  must  anse  from  a  peculiar  relation  with  the  Absolute 
party  in  whom  the  correlating  right  résides,  and  must  not  be  (^^yeor 
imposed  with  référence  to  the  interests  of  persons  generally.  négative) 
There  are  certain  duties  incumbent  on  proprietors  which  are  p^^rty 
confounded  with  servitudes,  but  which  are  not  properly  such.  *«  not 
£,g,  Duty  not  to  let  my  house  (being  situate  in  a  town)  go  to 
ruin  so  as  to  endanger  persons  passing  in  the  street  (an  absolute 
négative  duty).     Duty  to  keep  a  certain  public  road  in  repair 
(an  absolute  positive  duty). 


LECTUEE  L. 

REAL   AND    PERSONAL    SERVITUDES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  Vherein,  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  pro-     Lbot.  L 
posed  considering  the  nature  and  the  chief  kinds  of  servitudes,    ^     ''^^ 
I  now  proceed  from  the  distinction  between  positive  and  néga- 
tive servitudes,  to   the  distinction  between  personal  and  real 
servitudes. 

A  real  servitude  (or  a  recU  right  of  servitude)  résides  in  the  Diatinc- 
party  having  the  servitude,  as  being  the  owner  or  other  occu-  ^^J^L^ 
pant  of  a  determinate  parcel  of  land  :  or  as  being  the  owner  or  and  ^mst- 
other  occupant  of  a  determinate  building  with  the  land  whereon  ^^J^^' 
it  is  erected.     And  it  is  a  right,  against  every  owner  or  occupant 
of  another  parcel  of  land  or  building,  to  a  power  of  using  the 
latter  in  some  definite  mode,  or  to  a  forbearance  (on  the  part  of 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  latter)  from  using  the  latter  in 
some  definite  mode.     As  I  shall  remark  immediately,  it  hardly 

•  Mackeldey,  vol  ii.  pp.  79,  80,  86.     Table  IL  Note  5,  §  4,  posL 
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Lbct.  L    could  be  a  right  against  the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  movable 
^         tliing. 

A  real  servitude,  therefore,  supposes  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  parcels  of  land  to  each  of  which  it  relates.  For  it  is  a 
right  in  a  given  peison,  as  being  the  owner  or  occupant  of  a 
determinate  parcel  of  land,  against  another  given  person,  as 
being  the  owner  or  occupant  of  another  determinate  parcel  of 
land.  I  use  the  term  land  as  including  land  merely,  or  as  in- 
cluding  land  with  a  building  erected  upon  it  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  a  real  right  of  servitude  is  said  to  be  annexed  to 
the  parcel  of  land  the  owner  or  occupant  whereof  hath  the  righ: 
of  servitude.  Or,  in  the  language  of  the  English  law,  it  is  said 
to  be  ajypurtenarU  to  the  land  or  messuage  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier  whereof  hath  the  right  of  easement  The  meaning  of  which 
expressions  is  merely  this  :  that  the  right  résides  in  the  owner 
or  occupant,  as  being  such  owner  or  occupant,  and  passes  success- 
ively  to  every  such  owner  or  occupant  for  the  time  being,  from 
every  owner  or  occupant  immediately  foregoing. 

And  hence  it  also  follows,  that  a  real  servitude  (as  meaning 
the  ornes  or  duty,  and  not  the  jus  servitutis)  is  said  to  be 
imposed  upon  one  of  the  two  parcels  of  land  for  the  use  or 
advantage  of  the  other  :  or  that  thte  servitude  (as  meaning  the 
anits  or  duty,  and  not  the  fus  servitutis)  is  said  to  be  due  to  one 
of  the  two  parcels  of  land  from  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
duty  is  imposed  upon  every  owner  or  occupant  of  the  one  (as 
being  such  owner  or  occupant)  for  the  use  or  advantage  of  eveir 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  other  (as  being  such  owner  or  occupant). 
Or  the  duty  is  due  from  every  owner  or  occupant  of  the  one  (as 
being  such  owner  or  occupant)  to  every  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  other  (as  being  such  owner  or  occupant). 

And  hence  we  may  dérive  the  origin  of  the  metaphorical 
expressions  by  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Boman  law,  the 
two  parcels  of  land  (or  the  two  prœdia)  are  contradistinguished. 

I  hâve  remarked  above,  that,  in  every  case  of  a  right  of 
servitude,  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  right,  and  not  the  , 
owner  or  other  possessor  of  the  thing,  is  said  to  be  burthened 
with  the  servitude  (considered  as  an  ontis  or  duty)  :  *  res  servit  ;' 
or  *  res,  non  persona,  servit.'  Meaning,  that  the  right  of  servitude 
avails  against  every  person  whomsoever,  who  may  happen,  for 
the  time  being,  to  hâve  property  in  the  thing,  or,  as  adverse 
possessor,  to  exercise  a  right  of  dominion  over  it 

And,  in  the  case  of  a  real  servitude,  the  parcel  of  land,  the 
owner  or  occupier  whereof  hath  the  right  of  servitude,  is  said 
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to  dominate  over  the  land,  from  the  owner  or  occupier  whereof  'Lmt.  L 
the  corresponding  duty  is  owed.  The  former  parcel  of  land  is 
styled  prœdium  dominans;  the  latter  parcel  of  land  is  styled 
proRdiurn  serviens:  being  merely  a  case  of  the  more  gênerai 
metaphor,  by  which  any  thing,  happening  to  be  the  subject  of 
any  servitude,  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  servitude. 

The  only  différence,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  personal 
servitudes,  consists  herein  :  that  in  the  case  of  a  personal  servi- 
tude (or  a  servitude  due  to  a  person  not  as  being  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  a  given  parcel  of  land),  the  thing,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  servitude,  is  said  to  serve  the  person  in  whom  the 
Jus  servitutis  résides.  But  in  the  case  of  a  real  servitude,  it  is 
said  to  serve,  not  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  related  and 
opposed  subject,  but  the  subject  itself. 

The  import  of  the  related  terms  *  prœdium  dominans*  and 
* prcedium  serviens*  I  hâve  explained  in  another  place,  with  more 
cleamess  and  conciseness  than  in  the  hurry  of  preparing  a  lecture 
I  can  often  attain  to.  As  the  passage  is  very  short,  I  will  now 
read  it 

The  servitudes  of  the  Roman  Law  are  of  two  kinds  :  V. 
Praedial  or  real  servitudes  ('  servitutes  prsediorum  sive  rerum  ')  : 
2^  Personal  servitudes  ('servitutes  personarum  sive  hominum'). 

Now  *real*  and  *  personal*  as  distinguishing  the  kinds  of 
servitudes,  must  not  be  confounded  with  '  real  *  and  *  personal* 
as  synonjonous  or  équivalent  expressions  for  '  in  rem  '  and  '  in 
personam.'  In  a  certain  sensé,  ail  servitudes  are  real.  For  ail 
servitudes  are  rights  in  rem,  and  belong  to  that  genus  of  rights 
in  rem  which  subsist  in  re  aliéna. 

And,  in  a  certain  sensé,  ail  servitudes  are  personal.  For 
servitudes,  Uke  other  rights,  réside  in  persans,  or  are  enjoyed  or 
«xercised  by  persans. 

The  distinction  between  'real*  and  'personal*  as  applied 
and  restricted  to  servitudes,  is  this  :  A  real  servitude  résides  in 
a  given  person,  as  the  owner  or  occupier,  for  the  time  being,  of 
a  given  prasdium  :  i.e,  a  given  field,  or  other  parcel  of  land  ;  or 
a  given  building,  with  the  land  whereon  it  is  erected.  A  personal 
servitude  résides  in  a  given  person;  without  respect  to  the 
ownership  or  occupation  of  Siprcedium.  To  borrow  the  technical 
language  of  the  iîiglish  Law,  real  servitudes  are  appurteruint  to 
lands  or  messuages  :  personal  servitudes  are  servitudes  in  gross, 
or  are  annexed  to  the  persons  of  the  parties  in  whom  they  réside. 
Every  real  servitude  (like  every  imaginable  right)  résides  in  a 
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Lect.  L  persan  or  persons.  But  since  it  résides  in  the  person  as  occupier 
of  the  given  prœdium,  and  devolves  upon  every  person  who 
successively  occupies  the  same,  the  right  is  ascribed  {hy  a  natural 
and  convenient  dlipsis)  to  the  prcedium  itself.  Yesting  in  every 
person  who  happens  to  occnpy  the  prœdium,  and  vesting  in 
every  occupier  as  the  occupier  thereof,  the  right  is  spoken  of  as 
if  it  resided  in  the  prœdium,  and  as  if  it  existed  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  that  senseless,  or  inanimate  subject.  The  prcBdium  is 
erected  into  a  légal  or  fictitious  persan,  and  is  styled  '  prsediiuD 
daminans,'  On  the  other  hand,  the  prœdium  agalnst  whose 
occupiers  the  right  is  enjoyed  or  exercised,  is  spoken  of  (by  a 
like  ellipsis)  as  if  it  were  subject  to  a  duty.  The  duty  attaching 
upon  the  successive  occupiers  of  the  prœdium,  is  ascribed  to  the 
prœdium  itself  ;  which,  like  the  related  prœdium,  is  erected  into 
a  persan,  and  contradistinguished  from  the  other  by  the  name  of 
*  prsedium  serviens,*  Hence  the  use  of  the  expressions  '  real  *  and 
'  persancd*  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  servitudes. 

The  rights  of  servitude  which  are  inséparable  firom  the 
occupation  o{  prcedia,  are  said  to  réside  in  those  given  or  deter- 
minate  things,  and  not  in  the  physical  persons  who  successively 
occupy  or  enjoy  them.  And,  by  viitue  of  this  ellipsis  and  of 
the  fiction  which  grows  ont  of  it,  servitudes  of  the  kind  are 
styled  'servitutes  rerum'  or  'servitutes  reaks;'  t.e.  rights  of 
servitude  annexed  or  belonging  to  things. 

The  rights  of  servitude  which  are  not  conjoined  with  such 
occupation,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  if  they  resided  in  things. 
And  since  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  real  or  pnedial 
servitudes,  they  are  styled  *  servitutes  personarum  '  or  '  servitutes 
personales:'  i,e.  rights  of  servitude  annexed  or  belonging  to 
persons.     See  Table  II.  Note  5,  Section  4,  post, 

A  Personal  servitude  (or  a  personal  right  of  servitude)  résides 
in  a  given  or  determinate  person,  not  as  being  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  a  given  parcel  of  land. 

The  expression  '  personal  '  (as  hère  used)  is,  like  a  multitude 
of  other  expressions  wearing  a  positive  form,  a  merely  négative 
term.  It  means"  that  the  servitude  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  luÀ 
a  real  servitude  (in  the  sensé  which  I  hâve  just  explained)  :  tiat 
it  does  nat  réside  in  the  party  entitled  to  it,  as  being  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  a  given  or  determinate  thing  other  than  the  deter- 
minate thing  over  which  the  right  exists.  For  (it  is  manifest) 
every  servitude  (personal  or  real)  is,  in  some  sensés  of  the  term 
'  Personal,'  a  personal  servitude  :  ix.  it  résides,  as  a  right,  in  a 
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person^  and  is  due,  as  a  duty,  from  a  person  :  although  it  may     L»ct.  Lj^ 
réside  in  the  party  entitled  as  standing  in  a  given  relation  to  a 
given  thing,  or  as  considered  without  relation  to  a  given  thing. 

And  (as  is  equally  manifest)  every  servitude,  personal  or 
real,  is,  in  some  sensés  of  the  term  '  real,'  a  real  servitude.  For, 
whether  it  réside  in  the  party  entitled,  as  being  related  to  a 
given  thing,  or  it  réside  in  the  party  entitled  independently  of 
sach  relation,  it  is  a  right  over  a  thing  of  which  the  burthened 
party  is  the  owner  or  possessor,  or  (what  is  the  same  in  effect) 
over  a  person  (occupying  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a  thing) 
of  whom  the  burthened  party  is  owner  or  possessor.  {E.g.  : 
We  may  conceive  that  the  subject  of  the  servitude  is  a  dave  of 
which  the  burthened  party  is  either  dominuè  or  adverse  possessor.) 
And  whatever  may  be  the  character  wherein  the  party  having 
the  servitude  hath  the  same,  his  right  of  servitude  is  also  realf 
as  being  jus  in  rem  :  for,  as  I  hâve  shewn  in  former  Lectures 
and  also  elsewhere,  the  real  and  personal  rights  of  the  modem 
Civilians  (as  well  as  their  jura  in  re  and  jura  ad  rem)  are, 
in  their  largest  meanings,  équivalent  to  the  jura  in  rem  and  jura 
in  personam  of  the  same  Civilians,  and  to  the  dominia  and 
obligaiiones  of  the  Boman  lawyers  themselves. — Unless  a  servitude 
be  real  as  meaning  ju^  in  rem,  it  is  not  a  servitude  properly  so 
called  :  but  it  is  merely  a  right  availing  exclusively  against  a 
determinate  person  or  persons,  and  arising  ex  contractu  or  qu^asi 
ex  eœUroÂiu, 

This  négative  import  of  personal,  as  applied  to  a  servitude, 
ought  to  be  marked  particularly.  For,  in  conséquence  of  writers 
not  having  noted  or  remembered  it,  they  hâve  frequently  missed 
the  essence  of  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal  servi- 
tudes, and  hâve  regarded  mère  accidents  as  being  essential  to  it. 

For  example  :  We  are  told  by  M.  Eogron  *•  (the  annotator 
on  the  French  Ck)de  whom  I  hâve  already  mentioned)  that  a 
real  servitude  is  real,  because  it  is  due  not  to  a  person,  but  to 
a  thing  :  M.  Rogix)n  meaning  thereby  (if,  indeed,  we  can  impute 
a  meaning  to  him)  that  it  is  due  to  a  person  as  being  related  to 
a  thing  by  his  ownership  or  adverse  possession  thereof.  And  he 
teUs  us,  conversely,  that  a  personal  servitude  is  a  personal 
servitude,  because  it  is  due,  not  to  a  thing,  but  to  a  person  :  He 
meaning  thereby  (in  so  far  as  meaning  he  hath),  that  it  is  due 
to  a  person,  independently  of  his  ownership  or  adverse  possession 
of  any  determinate  thing. 

And,  in  like  manner,  a  right  of  common  in  gross  (which  is 

^  Code  ciTil  expliqué,  toI.  i  p.  241. 
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Lbct.  L  of  a  species  of  personal  servitudes)  is  said,  in  the  langaage  of 
the  English  law,  *  to  be  annexed  to  the  persan  of  the  party  in 
whom  it  résides  :'  an  expression  which  obscures  and  perplexes 
the  true  nature  of  the  right  ;  inasmuch  as  any  right  whatever, 
not  less  than  any  other  right  whatever,  is  annexed  to,  or  inheres 
in,  the  person  of  the  party  entitled  The  English  lawyers, 
however,  unlike  M.  Bogron,  do  not  mistake  the  import  of  the 
distinction,  although  they  use  expressions  which  tend  to  obscure 
it  For,  in  the  same  breath,  wherein  they  teU  us  that  a  right 
of  common  in  gross  is  annexed  to  the  party's  person,  they  tell 
us  that  it  is  such  a  right  of  common  as  is  not  appurtenant  to  a 
land  or  messuage,*^^  thus  hitting  oflf  accurately  the  n^ative 
character  which  distinguishes  a  personal  from  a  real  servituda 

Again:  we  are  told  by  modem  expositors  of  the  Boman 
liaw,  that  a  personal  servitude  is  created  for  the  advantage  of 
the  given  person  in  whom  it  résides,  is  inséparable  from  his 
person,  and  necessarily  ceases  at  his  death  :^^  In  other  words, 
that  a  personal  servitude  is  necessarily  an  interest  for  the  life 
only  of  the  party  entitled,  and  is  by  the  party  unalienable. 

But,  first  :  A  personal  servitude,  though  no  more  than  a  hfe 
interest,  if  the  extent  of  the  interest  be  not  declared  at  the 
création,  may  be  given,  by  express  words,  to  the  party  and  his 
heirs.  And,  admitting  that  the  Boman  Law  determined  other- 
wise,  the  limitation  of  the  interest  to  the  life  of  the  party,  were 
merely  an  accidentai  conséquence  of  an  accidentai  provision  of  the 
Boman  Law.  For  what  is  there  in  the  essence  of  a  personal  servi- 
tude, that  necessarily  limits  its  duration  to  the  life  of  the  party  ? 

With  regard  to  its  alleged  unalienability,  it  was  not  aliénable 
completely  :  that  is  to  say,  the  party  might  eut  out  of  it,  and 
pass  to  another,  any  interest  of  limited  duration  short  of  his 
whole  estate.  But  he  could  not  so  alien  it,  as  not  to  leave  a 
reversion  in  himself,  and  as  to  cast  on  the  aliénée  the  whole 
right  of  servitude. 

But  admitting  that  it  was  unalienable,  its  unalienability  was 
a  mère  accident,  and  not  a  property  inséparable  from  its  very 
nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  right  of  common  in  gross 
should  not  be  just  as  aliénable  as  any  right  of  property  in  the 
same  subject. 

The  modem  expositors  of  the  Boman  Law  hâve,  therefore, 
characterised  a  personal  servitude,  not  by  its  true  essence,  but 
by  certain  of  its  mère  accidents  :  misstating,  by  the  bye  be  it 
mentioned,  those  very  accidents. 

•*  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  ^  Mackeldey,  vol.  ii  pp.  79,  80. 
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And  they  probably  were  led  into  this  error,by  their  not  remark-  L«ct.  L 
ing  that  merely  négative  meaning  of  the  epithet  persorud  to  which  ' 
I  hâve  adverted.  Seeing  that  the  servitude  is  styled  personal, 
they  supposed  that  it  must  hâve  some  spécial  connection  with  the 
person  of  the  party  :  that  it  was,  in  its  very  nature,  inséparable 
from  his  person,  or  inseparably  connected  with  his  person  :  that 
it  therefore  expired  necessarily  with  his  person,  or  could  not  endure 
beyond  his  life,  and  was  also  unalienable  to  any  otber  party .^^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  unalienability  (which  they  suppose  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  a  personal  servitude)  is  truly,  in  a  certain 
sensé,  of  the  essence  of  a  real.  For  since  it  is  annexed  to  a 
given  prœdium  (or  résides  exclusively  in  the  owners  or  occupiers 
thereof),  it  cannot  be  aliened  or  detached  from  the  prasdium  itself 
or  c^not  be  aliened  without  the  prœdium),  without  changing  it 
from  a  real  to  a  personal  servitude.  Insomuch  that  a  necessary 
property  of  reai  servitudes  has  been  mistaken  for  a  characteristic 
mark  of  servitudes  of  the  opposed  class. 

[u  V.  Semble,  that  a  real  servitude  can  hardly  exist  over  a 
movable.     (Suggest  reason.) 

In  fact  and  practice,  ail  the  real  servitudes  of  the  Boman 
Law  are  servitudes  over  immovables.  It  is  essential  to  the 
being  of  a  real  servitude  that  there  should  be  a  *  prœdium  serviens* 
and  a  'prœdium  dominans.' 

V.  V.  Semble,  that  a  personal  servitude,  if  a  genuine  servi- 
tude, and  not  one  of  the  modes  of  property  improperly  called 
servitudes,  can  hardly  exist  over  a  movable.     (State  reason.)] 

The  division  of  servitudes  into  affirmative  and  négative  and 
into  real  and  personal,  are  manifestly  cross  divisions.  A  right 
of  way  and  a  right  of  common  are  both  of  them  affirmative 
servitudes,  being  rights  to  use  or  deal  positively  with  the  subject: 
and  they  may  be  either  appurtenant  or  in  gross  ;  that  is,  either 
real  or  personaL 

Négative  servitudes,  perhaps,  are  nearly  universally  reaL 
They  generally  avail  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  the  one  prœdium,  as  being  such  owner  or  occupant, 
against  the  owner  or  occupant  of  an  adjoining  prccdium. 

There  is  a  distinction  of  real  servitudes  into  servitudes 
prcediorum  urbanorum,  and  servitudes  prœdiorum  rusticorum. 
But  as  the  distinction  is  peculiar  to  the  Boman  Law,  and  has 
no  scientific  précision,  I  pass  it  over  as  not  belonging  to  my 
Course.     I  merely  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  the  terms. 

^  Mackeldey,  toL  ii.  p.  88. 
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Lbctt.  L  An  urban  servitude  has  no  necessary  connection  with  a  city 

or  town.     A  nvètic  servitude  has  no  necessaiy  connection  with 
the  country. 

An  urban  servitude  is  a  real  servitude  appurtenant  to  a 
building  (inchiding  the  land  whereon  it  is  erected).  A  rustic 
servitude  is  a  real  servitude  appurtenant  to  land  (without 
référence  to  any  building  that  may  happen  to  be  erected 
upon  it). 

The  principal  scope  of  an  urban  servitude,  is,  speaking 
generally,  the  commodious  enjoyment  of  a  dwelling-house  to 
which  it  is  annexed.  The  principal  scope  of  a  rustic  servitude, 
is,  speaking  generally,  the  commodious  cultivation  of  a  parcel  of 
land  to  which  the  servitude  is  appurtenant.  Consequently, 
urban  servitudes  occur  most  frequently  in  a  city  or  town  :  rustic 
servitudes  occur  most  frequently  in  the  country.  And  hence 
the  respective  names  of  the  two  classes  of  servitudes  :  Thou^h 
an  urban  servitude  may  be  annexed  to  a  building  situate  in  the 
country,  as  a  rustic  servitude  may  be  appurtenant  to  land  within 
the  boundary  of  a  city  or  town. 

Examples  :  A  right  to  a  forbearance  from  an  obstruction  to 
one's  ancient  lights,  is  an  urban  servitude  :  i.e.  annexed  to  a 
building:  A  right  to  pasture  one's  oxen  on  land  belonging  to 
another,  is,  speaking  generally,  a  rustic  servitude  :  i,t,  annexed 
to  a  farm,  and  not  to  any  of  the  farm  buildings. 

By  modem  Civilians,  and  in  the  language  of  the  modem 
Systems  of  law  which  are  mainly  formed  on  the  Roman,  real 
and  Personal  servitudes  are  marked  and  distinguished  by  those 
epithets.*'  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  they  are 
also  marked  and  distinguished  by  those  epithets,  but  are  more 
commonly  called  servitiUes  prœdiorum  sive  rerum,  and  servitides 
personarum  sive  hominum,  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  real 
servitudes,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  are  frequently 
styled  sermtutes  simply  :  or  that  the  name  servituùes  is  frequently 
restricted  to  real  servitudes,  whilst  personal  servitudes  pass  under 
the  generic  name  of  jura  in  re  aliéna  :  which,  as  I  shall  shew 
hereafter,  comprises  many  rights  not  esteemed  servitudes,  and 
others  which  though  sometimes  included  among  servitudes,  are 
improperly  so  included. 

In  the  language  also  of  the  French  Code,  the  term  '  serri- 
tude  '  is  limited  exclusively  to  real  or  prsedial  servitudes,  or 
services  fonciers  :  personal  servitudes  not  being  marked  by  any 
common  epithet,  but  being  designated  exclusively  by  the  naroes 

"  Rogron,  voL  i.  p.  268. 
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of  their  several  species  :    As  '  usufruit,  usage,  habitation^  and     Lect.  L 
so  on.** 

In  the  English  Law,  we  hâve  no  adéquate  names  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  real  and  personal  servitudes,  any  more 
than  we  bave  an  adéquate  name  for  servitudes.  The  names 
approaching  to  the  Soman,  would  be,  easements  appendant  and 
appurtenant,  and  easements  in  gross. 

Having  explained  thèse  two  classes  of  servitudes  in  gênerai  Ezamples 
terms,  I  shall  advert  to  some  examples  of  each  kind.  to^i?*^ 

A  right  of  way  appurtenant  is  an  obvions  example  of  a  real  servitudes, 
servitude  ;  and  a  right  of  way  in  gross,  of  a  personal  servitude. 

Common  appendant  and  appurtenant,  as  opposed  to  common 
in  gross,  are  an  equally  familiar  example  of  a  real  servitude.  I 
advert  to  it  in  order  to  observe  that  what  is  called  appendance 
(if  T  may  be  permitted  to  coin  an  abstract  name  corresponding 
to  the  concrète  appendarU)  is  merely  a  species  or  modification  of 
appurienance,  The  distinction,  as  drawn  by  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  is  merely,  that  into  common  appendant  there  enters  the 
notion  of  the  feudal  relation  constituted  by  tenure  :  the  right  is 
a  right  enjoyed  by  each  person  having  a  house  or  land  within 
the  manor,  against  the  lord  who  is  the  owner  or  against  other 
parties  within  the  manor  :  while  in  the  case  of  common  appur- 
tenant, the  same  right  exists  without  any  relation  arising  from 
tenure. 

Another  instance  of  a  servitude  is  a  right  to  a  pew  in  church. 
In  some  cases,  there  is  a  right  to  a  pew  by  praescription  as 
appurtenant  to  a  messuage  ;  in  other  cases,  a  pew  ia  granted  to 
a  person  by  the  ordinary  ;  in  that  case,  it  is  an  easement  in 
gros&  It  is  clearly  an  easement  ;  being  a  right  to  go  into  and 
use  a  particular  part  of  the  church  as  against  the  parson  in 
whom  the  freehold  of  the  church  résides. 

From  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal  servitudes,  I  The  modes 

proceed  to  certain  rights,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Boman  ^^ich'^' 

Law^  and  of  the  modem  Systems  which  borrow  its  terms  and  the  lan- 

classifications,  are  improperly  (as  I  conceive)  styled  servitudes.  I^^^man 

For,  in  ail  thèse  cases,  the  party  entitled  to  the  so-called  servitude  Law,  and 

has  an  indefinite  power  or  liberty  of  using  or  dealing  with  the  roodem 

object     The  right,  therefore,  is  not  a  definite  subtraction  from  «ystems 

the  indefinite  power  of  user  or  exclusion  residing  in  the  owner  of  its  terms 

*^  [v,  V.]    Origin  of  the  names  real  and  personal  servitades.     See  Table  II.  Note 
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the  subject  It  is  not  a  servitude  properlj  so  called^  but  a  mode 
of  property  or  dominion. 

The  party  bas  condaminium  (or  joint  property,  or  property  in 
common)  with,  or  concurrently  with,  another  owner  ;  or  some  right 
of  property  of  limited  duration  (as  an  estate  for  life  or  years) 
upon  which  the  right  of  property  in  the  other  owner  is  expectant 
in  remainder  or  reversion. 

Unless,  at  least,  thèse  so-called  servitudes  be  modes  of 
property,  I  cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  intelligible  dis- 
tinction between  dominia  and  servittUes,  or  account  for  the  terms 
wherein  the  latter  are  commonly  distinguished  from  the  former. 
Ail  the  rights  in  question  are,  it  seems  to  me,  rights  of  property 
for  life. 

1.  The  first  is  v,8U8fructibs  ;  a  right  of  completely  enjoying  the 
whole  subject  for  life  merely  under  certain  restrictions.  The 
entitled  party  cannot  cède  his  usufnict  so  as  to  put  the  aliénée 
in  his  own  place,  though  he  raay  let  it  out,  reserving  a  reversion 
to  himself.  We  should  call  this  right,  I  think  very  justly,  an 
estate  for  life. 

2.  The  next  is  usus  :  which  in  practice  is  a  mère  mode  of 
usufruct,  that  is,  the  same  right  with  some  additional  limitations 
in  point  of  user. 

3.  The  next  is  haMtatio  :  also  a  mode  of  usufruct.  This  is  a 
right  of  residing  in  the  house  which  is  the  subject  of  the  right  ; 
and  a  power  of  dealing  with  it,  not  positively  defined  or  circum- 
scribed,  but  still  more  restricted  than  in  the  case  of  tisus,  The 
party  must  use  it  for  his  own  habitation  ;  he  cannot  alienate  it; 
but  stiU  his  power  of  user  is  indefinite  :  it  is  an  estate  for  life 
restricted  in  point  of  user. 

4.  The  next  is  operœ  servonmi  :  a  so-called  servitude  over  a 
person  ;  not  however  a  servitude,  but  a  letting  of  a  slave,  for  the 
life  either  of  the  slave  or  of  the  party  to  whom  he  is  let,  with  a 
reversion  to  the  party  who  lets.  This,  therefore,  is  a  life  interest 
in  the  slave  amounting  to  a  mode  of  property.  A  servitude  in 
the  proper  sensé  eau  hardly  exist  over  a  person.  The  master  of 
a  slave  would  not  be  likely  to  let  him  out  for  some  one  spécifie 
use,  as  (for  example)  for  cleaning  shoes. 

AU  thèse  varions  rights  of  icsitsfnictus,  usus,  and  habUaiio, 
would  be  deemed  (I  think)  by  English  lawyers,  rights  of  property 
(for  the  life  of  the  owner)  variously  restricted  in  respect  of  the 
power  of  user.*^  In  our  own  law,  we  hâve  varions  modes  of 
property,  variously  distinguished  from  one  another  by  similarly 

••  See  note  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture.— B.  C. 
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vaiying  limitations  to  the  power  of  user  :  some  of  such  restric-  L^ct-  \ 
tions  being  set  by  the  dispositions  of  the  authors  of  the  interests  ; 
and  others,  by  dispositions  of  the  law  in  default  of  such  private 
provisions.  For  example  :  tenancy  for  life,  with  or  without  im- 
peachment  of  waste,  tenancy  by  the  curtesy,  tenancy  in  dowry, 
etc.  :  In  each  of  which  cases^  the  indefinite  power  of  user  is 
restricted  somewhat  diflferently, 

A  remarkable  thing  is,  that  thèse  miscalled  servitudes  are  the 
only  servitudes  which  are  styled  formally  and  usually,  persanai 
servitudes  :  Although  it  is  manifest  that  a  servitude  properly  so 
called,  or  importing  a  power  of  using  which  is  defined  or  circum- 
scribed  exactly,  may  not  only  be  a  personal  servitude,  but  is  the 
only  Personal  servitude  that  is  entitled  to  the  name. 

It  is,  indeed,  admitted,  by  the  Eoman  Lawyers  and  their 
followers,  that  if  a  servitude  (which  commonly  is  prœdial  or  real) 
be  not  annexed  to  a  prœdium  (but  to  the  person  of  the  party 
entitled)  it  becomes,  for  that  reason,  a  personal  servitude,  and 
consequently  is  a  species  of  ususfructus  or  umsJ^  For  example  : 
A  right  of  way  in  gross,  or  not  appurtenant  to  a  land  or  mes- 
suage,  is  a  personal  servitude,  according  to  this  admission. 

Hère,  however,  is  a  mistake.  For  though  it  would  be  a 
personal  servitude,  it  would  not  be  iLsusfmctus  :  %Lsusfruclus 
imparting  to  the  party  entitled  an  indefinite  power  of  user,*^  and 
being  in  effect  a  mode  of  property. 

And  admitting  that  thèse  improper  servitudes  are  servitudes, 
why  should  aU  of  them  be  placed  in  the  category  of  personal 
servitudes  ?  For  it  is  conceivable  (though  not  likely)  that  the 
usufnict  or  use  of  one  thing  may  be  appurtenant  or  annexed  to 
the  property  or  occupation  of  another.  And  admitting  that  thèse 
improper  servitudes  are  servitudes,  it  is  inconsistent  to  exclude 
the  superJUies  and  emphyteusis  from  the  same  category.  For  the 
improper  servitudes,  like  thèse,  import  a  power  of  indefinite  user, 
and,  like  thèse,  may  be  rights  of  indefinite  duration  :  i,e,  réside 
in  the  party  and  his  heirs. 

**  Mackeldey,  yoI.  i.  p.  87.  unvarying.     In  the  titles  to  the  Digest 

"^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  right  on  the  Tarions  interdicts,  there  are  many 

of  the/ruetuarius  to  the  use  and  fruits  indications  as  to  the  extent  of  interest 

was  of  a  nature  more  circumscribed  than  belonging  to  the  domiuus  and  froctn- 

the  author  seems  to  allow,  and  that  the  arins  respectively.     The  title  '  Quod  vi 

only  difiBculty  in  ascertaining  the  précise  aut  clam  '  (D.    xliii.    24)  is  especially 

line  of  démarcation  between  the  rights  instructive.     This  interdict  was  compe- 

of  the /ruduarit»  and  the  «totAiniMsrises  tent  only  on  the  ground  of  injuiy  to 

firom  tiie  fact  that  it  was  so  fixed  by  eus-  the  aolum  (the  property  of  the  dôminua), 

tom  as  seldom  to  occasion  a  Question  of  but  the  fructuarius  could  resort  to  it  to 

dispute.     With  regard  to  rignts  orer  a  protect  his  own  interest  so  far  as  affected 

fwndua,  at  least,  this  is  what  we  should  oy  the  injury  in  question. — See  note  at 

ezpect,  where  modes  of  cultivation  were  the  end  of  the  Lecture. — R.  C. 
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Lect.  L  It  seems  indeed  to  hâve  been  perceived  (though  not  very  dis- 

'  tinctly),  that  thèse  improper  servitudes  were  not  truly  such. 
For  (first)  although  they  are  styled  servitudes  in  vahous  passages 
of  the  Pandects,  thej  are  not  styled  servitudes  in  the  Institutes, 
but  are  marked  seriatim  by  the  names  of  their  respective  species. 
Describing  things  incorporeal  (or  rights)  Justinian,in  his  Institutes, 
says,  '  Eodem  numéro  sunt  jura  prœdiorum^  urbanorum  et  rusti- 
corum,  qiuB  etiam  servitutes  vocarUurJ  And  having  treated  of 
servitutes  (limiting  the  term  to  prsedial  or  real  servitudes),  and 
having  treated  seriatim  of  usufruct,  use,  and  habitation,  he  adds, 
*  Haec  de  servitutibus,  et  vsiifractUf  et  usu,  et  habitationc  dixisse 
sufficiat;  ^ 

So  that  in  the  Institutes,  the  term  sercitus  is  limited  to  real 
servitudes  ;  ususfructtis,  vsvs,  et  habitcUio,  are  not  deemed  servi- 
tudes ;  and  personal  servitudes,  properly  so  called,  are  passed  over 
without  notice. 

Frecisely  the  same  method  is  followed  in  the  French  Coda 
In  the  second  title  of  the  second  book,  property  or  dominion  is 
treated  of.  In  the  third  title  Tisufruit,  usage,  and  habUation 
(which  are  not  called  servitudes),  are  handled  seriatim.  Ând 
the  fourth  title  is  devoted  to  Servitudes  or  Services  fanciers  :  Le. 
real  or  prsedial  servitudes.  So  that  in  the  French  Code,  as  weU 
as  in  the  Institutes,  personal  servitudes  properly  so  called  are 
not  formally  mentioned. 

Secondly,  by  Savigny,  in  his  Treatise  on  Possession,  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  possession  of  a  right  of  usufruct,  or  of  a  right 
of  use,  resembles  the  possession  of  a  thing,  by  the  proprietor,  or 
by  an  adverse  possessor  exercising  rights  of  property  over  the 
thing.  Ând  that  a  disturbance  of  the  one  possession  resembles 
a  disturbance  of  the  other.^® 

Now  this  must  happen  for  the  reason  I  hâve  already  stated  : 
namely,  that  the  right  of  usufruct  or  user,  like  that  of  property, 
is  indefinite  in  point  of  user.  For  what  is  possession  (meaning 
légal  possession,  not  mère  physical  handling  of  the  subject)  but 
the  exercise  of  a  right  ? 

This  leads  to  the  distinction  between  possession  and  quasi- 

^  Institutes,  il  5,  §  6.  '  Das  Recht  dieser  Servituten  iat  an 

^  '  Die  persbnlichen  Servituten  haben  eine  bestimmte   Pereon  cebunden,  fol- 

das  Eigentaumliche,  dass  die  Ausiibung  glich  unverausserlich,  fol^ich  bat  selbst 

derselben   immer  mit  dem   natiirlichen  die  Verâusserung  derselbeu  (dorch  ye^ 

Besitz  der  Sache  selbst  verbunden  ist.'  .  kauf,  Schenkung,  etc.  )  im  Wesentlicheo 

....  keine  andere    wirkung  als  oine  blos» 

*Erworben  also  wird   dièse  Art  des  Verpachtung.  ' 
Besitzes  durch   dasselbe   Handein,    wie       Savigny,  Recht  des  Bénites,  S**'  Abs. 

der  Besitz  der  Sache  selbat/  etc.  ...  §  45. 
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IHïsscmxm,  Each  is  a  mode  of  possession,  and  each  (considered  Lbot.  L 
as  légal,  not  physical  possession)  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  ' 
corresponding  right.  Now  possession  properly  so  called  is  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  property,  either  by  the  proprietor  or  by 
somebody  holding  adversely  to  the  proprietor,  who  on  that  adverse 
possession  may  by  praescription  found  a  right  as  against  the  pro- 
prietor himself.  Qv/m-possession  again  is  the  exercise  not  of  a 
right  of  property,  but  of  a  right  of  servitude  :  distinguished  from 
possession  of  a  right  of  property  in  this,  that  as  in  the  one  right 
the  uses  are  indefinite  in  number,  and  in  the  other  exactly 
defined,  possession  is  indefinite  user,  and  quasi-possession  is  definite 
user  of  the  subject  Since,  therefore,  Savigny  assimilâtes  posses- 
sion of  a  right  of  usufruct  or  use  to  the  former  and  not  to  the 
latter,  the  true  nature  of  thèse  improper  servitudes  must  hâve 
been  perceived  by  him,  though  not  distinctly  stated.  For  he 
says,  quasi-possession  of  vsus  and  ususfructus  is  not  like  quasi  pos- 
sessio  of  a  real  servitude,  but  like  possessio  of  a  right  of  property. 


Kote. — On  the  différence  between  uêuêfructus,  etc.  and  the  life  estâtes 
known  to  the  English  law. 

I  think  that  in  the  above  Lecture  the  author  has  assumed  a  doser  ana- 
logy  than  really  exista  between  the  tuusfructns,  etc.  of  the  Roman  and  the 
life  estâtes  known  to  the  English  law.  I  believe  that  the  différence  is  an 
important  one. 

For  the  sake  of.simplicity  I  will  consider  the  largest  of  the  estâtes  in 
question  known  to  the  Roman  law,  namelj,  ususfructus,  and  shew  how  it 
differs  froni  the  life  estate  of  freehold  known  to  the  English  law. 

Ususfructus^  according  to  its  original  conception,  was  a  right  which 
inhered  in  the  person  of  the  fructuarius,  and  by  the  old  jus  civile  it  was 
deemed  intransmissible  and  indivisible.  By  the  same  jus  civile  it  could  not 
be  the  subject  of  a  tenancy  in  common,  although  it  might  belong  to  two  or 
more  persons  as  jtnnt  tenants,  with  jus  accrescetidi  to  the  survivor.  The . 
most  formai  mode  of  constituting  such  joint  tenancy  in  usufruct  was 
*  XJsumfnictum  do,  lego,  Sempronio  et  separatim  Titio.*  Usu»fructus  fundiy 
though  constituted  ('deductus')  by  mancipatio,  was  (in  the  law  before 
Jnstinian)  itself  a  res  nec  viancipi.  It  was  lost,  like  any  other  servitude, 
fum  utendOf  except  in  the  so-called  ususfructus  pecuniœ,  which  was  not 
properly  ususfructus  at  ail,  for  the  dominium  was  there  deemed  to  be  with 
the  fructuarius  (Vat  Frag,  45,  47  ;  75-77). 

By  ihe  jus  civile  the  fructuarius  did  not  possess  thefundus — a  convenient 
doctrine,  which  had  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  right  of  usufruct  con- 
sistent with  a  positive  prescription  of  very  short  period.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  quasi-possession  of  the  usufruct  and  naturalis  poasessio  of  the  subject, 
which  enabled  him  to  use  the  varions  interdicts  to  protect  his  interest — 
See  Dig.  xliii.  26  (De  precario),  1.  6,  §  2  ;  and  cf.  Di^.  xliiL  1 7  (Uti  possi- 
detis),  1.  4  ;  and  Dig.  xliii.  24  (Quod  vi  aut  clam),  L  16  ;  and  Savigny, 
Recht  des  Besitzes,  §  7  Civilis  et  naturalis  possessio. 

But  the  différence  between  the  Roman  usiuffructus  and  the  English  life 
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Lier.  L     estate  of  freehold  is  not  one  depending  merely  on  the  rules  of  thé  jw  cixHU 
or  on  the  modes  by  which  usufruct  was  constîtuted  and  lœt. 

The  Bubfitantive  rights  of  the  dominus  and  the  fructuariui  respectivelj 
are  shortly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  right  to  the  tolum  is  in  the  dominya^ 
that  to  the  fructus  is  in  the  fnietiuirius.  In  subjects  capable  of  use  and  en- 
joyment)  such  as  a  house  and  pleasure-grounds,  the  usu&uct  gave  a  right  to 
the  amœnitasy  which  both  the  dominiu  and  ail  others  can  be  restrained  trom 
infringing.  Subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  the  fructuaritu  to  the  fruita 
and  to  the  amoenitas^  the  dominiLS  had  a  présent  right  in  the  9olum^  including 
ail  things  of  a  permanent  nature  adhering  thereto  or  growing  thereon.  Con- 
aequently,  such  trees  as  were  neither  fruitfnl,  nor  conduced  to  the  omonittos, 
were  absolutely  at  his  disposai,  and  the  frwAuariiu  was  neither  interested  in 
them  nor  responsible  for  the  care  of  them.  There  was  an  exception  in  tika 
cœdtuif  which,  when  eut  at  maturity,  generally  went  to  the  profit  of  the 
frudtuirius.     Dig.  xliii.  24  (Quod  vi  aut  clam,  etc.),  L  16,  18. 

It  necessarily  follows,  and  I  think  it  is  assumed  throughout  the  passages 
in  the  Digest  bearing  on  thèse  rights,  that  the  dominus  had,  notwithstanding 
the  usufruct  in  the  other,  a  right  of  mtry  upon  the  premises,  provided  only 
he  abstained  froui  interfering  with  the  complète  and  ample  enjoyment  by 
the  other  of  the  rights  which  the  usufruct  conferred.  The  extent  to  which 
the  dominus  might  avaU  himself  of  his  right  of  entry  must,  no  doubt,  hâve 
depended  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  In  the  case  of  a  house  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  of  course  the  entry  by  the  dominus  was  practically  suspended, 
except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  his 
reversionary  interest  ;  but  in  the  case  of  AJundus  consisting  of  rural  subjects, 
the  dominus  might  hâve  many  rights  in  the  solum  which  could  be  exercised 
without  interférence  with  the  fructus  or  the  amœnitas.  The  substantive 
right  in  the  dominus  being  clear,  his  right  of  entry  is  generally,  by  the 
Roman  jurists,  tacitly  assumed.  But  there  is  one  passage  that  places  this 
right  beyond  doubt  It  is  explicitly  stated  by  Ulpian  that  the  dominns  had 
the  right  to  use,  without  obstruction  from  the  fructuarùis  of  his  own  farm, 
a  servitude  road  belonging  to  this  farm  over  that  of  a  neighbour.  Dig.  xliii. 
19  (De  itinere,  etc.),  1.  3,  §  6.  It  foUows,  by  necessary  implication,  that  he 
had  a  right  of  entry  upon  the  ground  of  his  own  farm  itselt 

In  Scotch  law,  the  right  of  liferent  is  in  most  of  its  incidents,  as  well  as 
in  its  conception,  modelled  upon  the  usufruct  of  the  Roman  law,  and  is  by 
Stair  and  Erskine  classed  with  personal  servitudes. 

Like  the  usufruct  of  the  old^  civile,  liferent  is  personal  to  the  liferenter, 
and  although  the  liferenter  be  infefty  he  cannot  so  transmit  his  right  as  to 
infeft  his  assignée.  The  assignée  of  a  liferent  cannot  consçquently  acquire  a 
complète  real  right,  although  he  may  get  what  is  practically  équivalent  to 
it,  either  by  insisting  on  actual  possession,  or  by  giving  notice  of  his  right 
to  the  tenants  of  the  lands. 

Speaking  generally,  and  in  the  absence  of  spécial  provision  to  the  contnry, 
a  right  of  liferent  excepts  coal,  lime,  quarries,  minerais,  etc.,  although  thèse 
are  by  the  law  of  Scotland  considered  to  be  part  or  parcel  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  fiar  (i,e.  dominus  or  reversioner)  may  enter  and  work  them,  paying  su^ 
face  damage,  provided  he  do  no  novel  injury  to  the  amenity  of  the  liferentei^s 
possession.  The  fiar  may  also  eut  and  sell  the  timber,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  amenity. 

From  what  is  said  above,  it  is  évident  that  there  is  room  for  a  clefir 
distinction  between  such  rights  as  ususfructus  and  liferent  in  the  Roman 
and  Scotch  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  varions  life  estâtes  kno¥m  to  the 
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English  law  on  the  other.  It  follows  that  thoee  who  class  the  fonner  rights  Lect.  L 
with  servitudes  are  not  more  unphilosophical  than  those  who  class  them 
with  rights  of  property.  The  distinction  between  property  and  servitude  is, 
indeed,  arbitraiy,  as  the  author  seems  to  admit  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  intelligible  ground  of  distinction  exists,  unless  we  say  that 
property  is  the  residuary  right  under  burden  of  the  servitude.  And  this 
is,  I  beHeve,  the  ruAio  of  the  distinction  as  understood  by  the  Roman  lawyers. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  to  constitute  dMminiwm,  as  opposed  to  servitus, 
the  residuary  right  must  be  of  a  description  to  which  some  présent  enjoyment 
is  generally  incident — R.  C. 


LECTURE  LI. 

HIGHTS  m  REM  DISTINGUISHED  IN  RESPECT  OF  DURATION. 

I  HAVE  considered  such  distinctions  between  primary  jura  in    Lect.  Ll 
rem  as  are  foimded  on  différences  between  the  degrees  wherein         ^ 
the  entitled  persons  may  use  or  deal  with  the  subjects. 

But  primary  rights  of  the  class  are  also  distinguishable  by  Primary 
différences  between  the  quantities  of  time  during  which  they  ^^^* 
are  calculated  to  last     And  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  time  Rights  in 
during  which  it  is  calculated  to  last,  or  whatever  be  the  extent  ^^^^P^^^- 
of  its  duration,  a  primary  right  of  the  class  may  be  présent  or 
future  ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  vested  or  contingent.     And 
if  it  be  présent  or  vested,  it  may  be  coupled  with  a  right  in  the 
party  to  présent  enjoyment  or  exercise,  or  the  right  of  the  party 
to  enjoy  or  exercise  may  be  presently  suspended  or  postponed. 
One  person,  for  example,  may  hâve  an   estate  for  life  with 
remainder  in  fee  to  another  ;  in  which  case,  the  latter  has  a 
présent  or  vested  right,  but  has  no  right  to  présent  enjoyment, 
his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  subject  being  suspended  by 
the  pendency  of  the  right  in  the  first  tàker, 

From  distinctions  founded  on  différences  between  the  extents 
of  user,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  distinctions  which  I  hâve  now 
suggested  :  namely,  the  distinctions  which  are  founded  on 
différences  between  the  durations  of  rights  ;  between  présent  or 
vested  rights,  and  future  or  contingent  rights  ;  and  between  such 
présent  rights  as  are  coupled  with  a  right  to  présent  enjoyment, 
and  such  présent  rights  as  are  coupled  with  a  right  to  enjoyment 
to  commence  at  a  future  tima 

In  treating  of  rights  in  respect  of  their  différent  durations,  of  such 
I  shall  follow  the  method  which  I  observed  when  treating  of  J"*^^ 
rights  in  respect  of  the  différent  powers  of  user  respectively  tween 
annexed  to  them  :  that  is  to  say,  /  shall  assume  that  they  are  "^^*®  ** 

•^  •'  are  found* 

présent  or  vested,  ed  on  dif - 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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Law  :  Purposes  and  Subjects, 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  distinctions  between  rights  which  are 
founded  on  différences  between  their  durations,  I  must  remark 
that  thèse  distinctions  are  inseparably  connected  with  matter 
which  I  shall  discuss  in  future  lectures:  namely,  the  varions 
modes  or  titles  by  which  jwra  in  rem  are  respectively  acquired 
and  lost  ;  or  the  various  facts  or  events  (or  the  various  caiiêc^) 
whereon  rights  of  the  dass  respectively  b^in  and  end.  For 
example  :  before  we  can  understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  we  must  know  the  nature  of 
descerU  or  of  succession  ab  intestato.  And  before  we  can  know 
the  nature  of  àbsoltUe  property  (or  of  property  unlimited  in 
duration,  and  aliénable  from  those  who  without  aliénation  would 
succeed  on  the  death  of  the  owner),  we  must  know  the  various 
modes  by  which  the  right  is  aliénable,  either  voluntaiily  or 
involuntarily  :  that  is  to  say,  with  the  free  consent  of  the  owner 
(as  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  gift),  or  in  the  owner's  despite  (as  in 
the  case  of  his  bankruptcy,  or  of  forfeiture  for  a  crime).  (1 
apprehend  that  any  event  of  whatever  nature  is  called  an  alién- 
ation, which  carries  the  right  over  to  another  person  than  the 
owner  or  the  persons  who  are  appointed  by  the  law  to  succeed 
in  case  no  aliénation  takes  place  :  If  the  aliénation  take  place 
by  the  free  consent  of  the  owner,  it  may  be  called  voluntary 
aliénation  ;  if  in  the  owner's  despite,  involuntary.) 

The  connection  between  the  considération  of  rights  in  respect 
of  their  duration,  and  the  considération  of  the  titles  or  me€ins  bj 
which  they  are  acquired,  is  so  intimate,  that  it  has  been  proposed 
by  some  writers  to  consider  the  duration  of  rights  under  the 
several  modes  by  which  they  are  acquired.  Among  thèse  is 
Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  Outline  of  a  plan  for  codifying  the  law 
of  real  property. 

Much  of  what  I  shall  utter,  in  regard  to  the  distinctions 
between  rights  which  are  founded  on  their  various  durations, 
will  therefore  refer  to  the  modes  or  titles  by  which  rights  are 
respectively  acquired  and  lost.  And  such  is  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  various  departments  of  every  légal  System, 
that  such  référence  forward  to  matter  yet  unexplained,  is  an 
inconvenience  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  expositor  of  law, 
although  by  long  and  assiduous  reflection  it  might  be  considerablj 
reduced. 


Rights  Of  such  distinctions  between   rishts   as    are  founded  on 

inT^^t    différences  between  their  respective  durations,  the  leading  or 
of  duration  principal  one  is  this  :  that  some  are  rights  of  unlimited  duration, 
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whilst  others  are  rights  of  limited  duration  ;  a  right  of  limited    Lect.  LI 
duration  being  either  of  a  duration  definite  as  well  as  limited,  are,  Ôf 
or  being  of  a  duration  which,  though  limited,  is  not  susceptible  Hmited 
of  exact  circumscription.     For  example  :  An  estate  in  fee-simple,  of  dura-  ' 
or  absolute  property  in  a  personal  chattel,  is  a  right  of  unlimited  î^°^.  , 
duration.     Property  for  the  life  of  the  owner,  or  for  the  life  of  but  not 
another,  is  a  right  of  limited  but  indefinite  duration.     Property  or^f^^fi. 
for  a  given  number  of  years  is  a  right  of  a  duration  limited  and  nite  dura- 
defined.  *^°°- 

It  is  obvions  to  remark,  that,  in  respect  of  the  party  who 
actually  bears  the  right,  a  right  cannot  be  a  right  of  unlimited 
duration.  In  regard  to  the  party  who  actually  bears  the  right, 
the  right  must  cease  on  his  death,  if  it  cease  not  sooner. 

By  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  we  must  therefore  mean,  Ricbt  of 
a  right  which  may  devolve  fix)m  the  party  entitled  through  a  ^^^^^i^ 
séries  of  successors  of  a  given  charcLcter  or  churaders,^  which 
may  possibly  last  for  ever  :  meaning  by  a  séries  of  successors 
which  may  possibly  last  for  ever,  a  séries  of  successors  to  the 
continuance  of  which  there  is  no  certain  and  assignable  limit. 
£y  the  extinction  of  the  séries  of  successors,  by  the  annihilation 
of  the  subject  of  the  right,  or  by  varions  other  intervening 
contingencies,  the  right  may  cease.  But  there  is  no  certain  and 
assignable  event  (or  no  certain  and  assignable  event  imported  by 
the  right  itself)  on  which  the  right  must  necessarily  détermine. 

For  example  :  An  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  an  estate  in  fee 
tail,  may  devolve  from  the  actual  owner,  or  from  the  party 
actually  bearing  the  right,  through  a  séries  of  heirs  which  may 
possibly  last  for  ever  :  that  is  to  say,  through  a  séries  of  heirs  to 
the  continuance  of  which  there  is  no  known  and  assignable 
boundary. 

As  I  hâve  aiready  remarked,  the  nature  of  a  right  of  un- 
limited duration  cannot  be  understood  completely,  without  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  nature  of  descent  or  of  succession  ab  intestaio. 
In  order  to  the  existence  of  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  it 
must  be  capable  of  devolving  ah  intestato  from  the  party  actually 
entitled,  through  an  infinité  séries  of  successors,  each  of  whom 
may  take  by  descent  ;  the  first  taking  by  descent  from  the  party 
actually  entitled  ;  the  second  taking  by  descent  from  the  first  ; 
and  80  on  in  infinitum. 

"  More  accurately,  I  think,  a  séries  titîed,     E,g.   A  is  entitled  for  life,  re- 

0/  successors,  which  may  possibly  last  for  mainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  testator.     I 

ever,  poiiUed  oui  ly  a  gênerai  description  understand  the  author  to  call  A's  right 

referring  by  vxty  of  descent  (explanation  a  *  right  of  limited  duration.  ' — R.  C. 
of  this  term  postponed)  to  (he  party  en* 
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Lect.  LI  I  say  it  must  be  capable  of  devolving  in  the  manner  which 

^  ^"^  I  hâve  now  described  through  a  séries  of  successors  which  mav 
endure  for  ever.  For  assuming  that  the  right  be  aliénable  from 
that  séries  of  possible  successors,  either  by  the  party  actuallv 
bearing  it,  or  by  every  or  any  in  that  séries  of  possible  successors. 
the  right  itself  would  cease  on  an  actual  aliénation,  and  a  new 
right  over  the  subject  would  begin  in  the  aliénée. 

I  think,  then,  that  a  right  of  unlimited  duration  may  Le 
defined  in  the  foUowing  manner  :  It  is  a  right  for  the  lif e  of  th^ 
party  actually  entitled,  and  capable  of  devolving  ah  intcdok> 
through  a  séries  of  successors  which  may  continue  infinitely: 
meaning  by  infinité,  infinitely,  and  infinitude,  ail  that  we  eau 
ever  mean  by  those  expressions  :  namely,  the  absence  or  n^tiuu 
of  any  end  or  limit  which  it  is  possible  to  assign. 

The  idea  of  a  right  of  unlimited  duration  is  therefore  s- 
inseparably  connected  with  the  notion  of  descent  (or  with  tht? 
notion  of  succession  or  dévolution  ah  intestate),  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  explain  the  former  without  explaining  the  latter. 

Sir  William   Blackstone's   notion  of  a  right  of  unlimited 

duration    accords  with    that  which  I  hâve    now  stated.     (Set 

vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.) 

Right  of  By  a  right  of  limited  duration,  I  mean  a  right  which  cannot 

dation,     continue  beyond  the  happening  of  a  certain  and  assignable  fact. 

whether  the  duration  of  the  right  be  definite  or  indefinite. 

In  the  case  of  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  there  is  110 
certain  and  assignable  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  endure.  In 
the  case  of  a  right  of  limited  duration,  there  is  a  certain  and 
assignable  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  endure  :  although  tlie 
précise  time  at  which  the  event  which  constitutes  that  assignable 
limit  may  happen  may  not  be  capable  of  détermination. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  right  for  a  given  number  of 
years,  the  right  cannot  endure  beyond  the  lapse  of  the  given 
period.     And  in  the  case  of  property  for  the  life  of  the  actual 
owner,  or  for  the  life  of  another  person,  it  must  détermine  on 
the  death  of  the  owner,  or  on  the  death  of  the  other  person. 
though  the  time  of  that  death  is  not  of  itself  certain. 
A  right  of         A  right  of  unlimited  duration  (as  I  understand  the  expression) 
unlimited    jg  ^ot  of  ueccssity  aliénable  by  the  party  actually  bearing  it 
does  not      from  the  possible  séries  of  successors  ai  intestate.     For  example  : 
necessarily  According  to  the  older  English  Law,  the  tenant  in  fee  simple 
aiien-         could  not  alicu  (even  with  the  consent  of  his  feudal  superior) 
the^party    ^i^^out  the  consent  of  the  party  who  was  then  his  apparent  or 
actuaUy      presumptive  heir.     And  the  case  seems  to  hâve  been  the  same 
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in  ail  the  légal  Systems  which  obtained  through  diflTerent  parts  L^^^t-  Ll 
of  Europe  under  the  gênerai  name  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is  bearmg 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  the  feudal  law  the  restrictions  on  thenght. 
aliénation  were  designed  for  the  advantage  of  the  feudal  superior 
only.  They  appear,  from  the  fact  I  hâve  just  stated,  to  hâve 
partly  had  in  view  also  the  advantage  of  the  person  appointed 
to  sucœed.  Analogously,  in  the  Boman  Law,  domestic  heirs,  as 
they  were  termed,  had  a  right  against  the  actually  entitled  party, 
who  could  not  alien  fix>m  them,  or  could  do  so  only  in  a  certain 
manner.  The  children  were  said  for  this  reason  to  be  qyboddmrtwAo 
(lominiy  vivo  quoque  parenti  (I  mean  by  the  old  fioman  Law,  as 
we  learn  from  Gains,  and  from  the  Pandects).  And  in  the 
Greek  versions  of  the  Eoman  law  books,  the  heirs  who  were 
termed  sui  et  necessarii,  went  by  the  name  of  avroKXrfpovofioi. 
They  seem  to  hâve  taken  not  merely  by  descent  from  the  party 
originally  entitled,  he  having  a  complète  power  of  diverting  the 
right  from  them,  but  rather  as  being  in  a  manner  themselves 
entitled  jointly  with  him.  And,  in  English  law,  until  tenants 
in  tail  were  able  to  alien  from  the  heirs  in  tail  by  fine  or  recovery, 
the  estate  tail  was  not  aliénable  from  any  of  the  séries  of  possible 
successors  on  whom  by  the  creator  of  the  estate  it  was  destined 
to  devolve. 

I  hâve  made  thèse  remarks  because  property  of  unlimited 
duration,  and  absolute  property  (or  property  with  a  power  of 
aliening  from  the  future  successors  ab  intestate)  seem  to  be  often 
confounded.  Many  writers  on  law  suppose  this  power  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  a  right  of  unlimited  duration.  But  I  conçoive 
that  it  is  not  so,  although  it  is  of  the  essence  of  dominium  in 
the  narrowest  sensé,  or  of  property  pre-eminently  so  called. 

As  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  immediately,  absolute  property 
is  always  accompanied  with  such  a  power  of  aliening.  But  pro- 
perty of  unlimited  duration  (as  an  estate  in  fee  simple  or  an 
estate  in  tail)  is  not  of  necessity  absolute. 

But  whenever  a  right  of  unlimited  duration  is  not  aliénable 
by  the  party  at  présent  entitled  from  the  séries  of  possible  suc- 
cessors ab  intestato,  the  right  of  the  party  actually  entitled  is  in 
efifect  an  estate  for  life. 

For  example:  If  a  tenant  in  tail  had  never  acquired  the 
power  of  aliening,  by  the  introduction  of  fines  and  recoveries, 
the  estate  of  a  tenant  in  tail  would  in  fact  hâve  been  nothing 
more  than  an  estate  for  life.  Each  of  the  séries  of  successors 
would  hâve  taken  only  an  estate  for  life.  (By  the  introduction 
of  fines  and  recoveries,  an  estate   tail  has  become,  to   every 
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practical  intent  or  purpose,  tantamoimt  to  an  estate  in  fee.  The 
only  différence  is,  that  the  tenant  cannot  alien  except  by  those 
peculiar  modes.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  observe*  i 
that  the  power  of  aliening  from  those  who  in  default  of  such 
aliénation  would  take,  is  not  peculiarly  attached  to  rights  of 
unlimited  duration  :  it  may  réside  in  the  party  invested  with  a 
right  of  limited  duration,  in  a  tenant  'per  atUre  vie,  or  even  a 
tenant  for  years.  The  party  entitled  may  die  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  estate  :  the  residue  of  the  estate  must  then  in  default 
of  aliénation  go  over  to  his  own  successors  as  appointed  by  the 
law  ;  consequently  he  may  hâve  a  power  of  aliening  it  from 
those  successors.  The  power  of  aliening,  therefore,  will  not 
serve  to  distinguish  rights  of  unlimited  from  rights  of  limited 
duration.^^ 

But  though  alienability  from  the  successors  ai  intestato  is 
not  rigorously  of  the  essence  of  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that,  in  any  society,  ail  or  most 
rights  in  rem  should  be  unalienable.  If  most  rights  of  property 
were  unalienable,  ail  commerce  would  be  at  an  end  In  fact 
and  practice,  therefore,  in  every  system  it  is  only  in  compara- 
tively  few  cases  that  such  rights  are  unalienable  ;  and  even 
where  such  restrictions  on  aliénation  are  permitted,  the  power 
of  tying  up,  as  it  is  called,  is  generally  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

Thèse  cases  are  of  two  kinds  : 

Ist.  Those  in  which  he  is  prohibited  from  aliening  the  veiy 
right,  or  the  res  sing%da,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  right  :  cg. 
The  English  tenant  in  fee,  according  to  the  old  law.^^ 


^^  But  I  mnst  observe  that  in  English 
law,  in  rights  of  (so-called)  limited  dura- 
tion, the  party  entitled  cannot  alienate 
so  as  to  defeat  the  reversùmers  or  siibsti- 
tutes.  And  although  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  a  System  in  which  this  should 
be  otherwise,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  any  ;  because  if  the  person  en- 
titled coula  cUiencUe  from  the  substUutes^ 
lawyers  would  probably  find  means 
whereby  he  could  convey  to  himself  and 
his  own  heirs  for  ever.  He  would,  there- 
fore, hâve  an  estate  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion, contra  hypotheain. — R.  C. 

^  Or  the  heir  in  possession  of  a 
Scotch  estate,  held  under  the  fetters 
of  a  strict  entail  dated  before  1848. 
I  may  hère  observe  that  the  fonn  of 
a  Scotch  strict  entail  is  very  instructive 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  restraints 
upon  alienability  which,  permitted  to  a 


modified  degree  in  English  law,  are,  br 
a  curions  caprice  of  that  law,  conodveiî 
to  be  bound  up  with  estâtes  of  (so- 
called)  limited  duration. 

The  theory  of  the  Scotch  law  is  this  ; 
AU  rights  of  property  in  heritable  sub- 
jects  (which  are  commonly  immovahles\ 
are  generally  transmisaible  aocordinç  to 
an  order  of  succession,  either  detennmeti 
by  private  disposition,  or  by  the  gênerai 
law  of  inheritance  :  and  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  property  that  the  person  pre> 
sently  entitled  may  dispone  (grant  away) 
the  property,  not  only/rom  lUmsel/j  but 
from  au  the  suceeaaors  according  to  the 
existing  destination,  in  favour  of  any 
person  and  any  order  of  sucoessors  he 
pleases,  whether  described  by  way  ofde- 
scerU  from  the  last  taker  (heirs*  gênerai, 
heirs  of  the  body,  etc.  ),  or  by  substitu- 
tion of  new  persons  and  séries. 
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2iid.  Cases  in  which  he  is  prevented  &om  aUening  from  his    Lect.  LI 
successors  the  universwm,  or  some  portion  of  the  universum,  of 
the  transmissible  rights  which  maj  happen  to  réside  in  him  at 
his   death.      E,g.  The  older  Boman  law;  the  Boman  law  as 
modified  by  the  légitima  portio  ;  the  French  law  of  succession.^ 

Where  he  is  prohibited  from  aliening  from  his  successors 
the  universum  of  the  rights  which  maj  happen  to  réside  in  him 
at  his  death,  he  is  permitted  to  alien  any  of  the  single  rights  of 
which  that  complex  and  fluctuating  whole,  constituting  the  uni- 
versum  of  his  rights»  may  happen  at  any  time  to  consist  The 
whole  or  any  part  of  them  is  also  hable  for  his  debts.  And  it 
is  only  with  référence  to  his  rights  as  considered  singly  or  par- 
ticularly»  that  he  can  be  said  to  hâve  a  right  of  absolute  property. 

ZimitaHons  to  right  of  aliénation  to  prevent  fraud  on  siic- 
cessors, 

The  party  may  destroy,  spend,  or  consume,  etc.  :  But  may 
not  give,  except  subject  to  certain  limitations.  Or  if  the  gift 
be  fraudulent,  it  is  prohibited. 

In  wfuU  sensé  property  in  a  personal  chattd  is  a  right  of  un- 
limited  dwatioTL 

It  may  devolve  ab  intestato  through  a  séries  of  administrators 
representing  the  owner. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  it  should  :  Because  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  imiversity  of  his  rights,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
aliened  for  debts,  etc. 

Besides,  the  univermm  being  divisible  amongst  next  of  kin, 
no  one  right  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  same  Une  of  takers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  property  is  rather  absolute  {i.e.  aUen- 
able  from  aU  possible  successors)  than  of  unlimited  duration. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  the  notion  of  absolute  pro-  Absolute 
perty,  or  dominium  pre-eminently  so  called.  S^^d^ 

According  to  the  définition  of  the  Boman  lawyers,  of  the 
French  Code,  of  Blackstone,  and  others,  in  fact  by  most  writers, 
it  means  a  right  indefinite  in  user,  unlimited  in  duration  (that 

Bat  by  a  set  of  conditions,  ingenioosly  contingency,  and  conseqaently  the  fetters 

devised,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  declaratory  of  a  S^tch  deed  of  tailzie  very  compend- 

statute  (1685),  c.  22,  proprietors  were  ionaly  express  most  of  the  real  points 

enabled  to  taiîsie  their  lanas,  that  is,  to  of  différence  between  the  modes  of  pro- 

make  a  destination  of  their  estâtes  so  as  perty  distingoished  in  the  Uw  of  Eng- 

effectoally  to  fetter  the  power  of  aliéna-  land  by  the  terms  '  estate  for  life  '  and 

tion  of  future  proprietors.     The  gerieral  'estate  of  inheritance.' — R.  C. 
prindple  of  the  law  being  that  the  right       ^  And  the  Scotch  kw  of  succession 

of  property  includes  power  of  aliénation,  in  moveables  (that  is,  administràbU  pro- 

the  feUtn  are  most  ingeniooaly  devised  perty)  where  the  rights  of  the  wife  and 

to  defeat  this  principle  in  eyery  possible  children  hâve  not  b^n  renounoed. — R.C. 
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is,  capable  of  going  over  to  a  séries  of  successors  ab  iniestaUf 
which  may  possibly  last  for  ever),  and  aliénable  by  the  actual 
owner  from  every  successor  who  in  default  of  aliénation  by  him 
might  take  the  right. 

It  is  certain  that  the  power  of  aliénation  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  Boman  property  or  dominium.  It  is  also  of  the  essence 
of  absolute  property  as  conceived  by  Sir  William  Blackstone.^ 

I  say  that  property  pre-eminently  so  called  is  aliénable  by 
the  actual  owner  from  every  successor  who  in  default  of  snch 
aliénation  might  take  the  subject  It  therefore  implies  more 
than  the  power  of  aliening  from  his  own  successors  ab  intestalo. 
For  even  where  a  right  is  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  another 
right  may  be  expectant  upon  it.  This,  for  example,  is  the  case 
wherever  a  mesne  lord  of  the  fee  is  interposed  between  the 
tenant  in  fee  and  the  king  ;  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  fee  might 
devolve  on  his  heirs  gênerai  ad  infinitum,  but  he  could  not,  by  any 
aliénation  from  his  own  heirs,  affect  the  interest  of  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

Consequently,  in  English  law,  there  is  no  property  in  land 
which  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  absolute  property. 

We  may  conceive  generally  that,  although  the  right  of  the 
présent  owner  be  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  any  number  of 
rights  of  limited  or  unlimited  duration  may  intervene  between 
it  and  the  sovereign  or  state  as  vltimus  hasres,  or  the  party  who 
may  occupy  the  right  on  failure  of  ail  entitled  parties  as  being 
res  nullius.  For,  in  difiTerent  Systems  of  law,  the  provisions  as 
to  the  party  who  is  to  take  on  the  expiring  of  ail  preceding 
rights,  may  of  course  diflfer.  It  is  generally  the  sovereign  or 
state  (the  fisc),  and  in  Ëngland,  the  king,  who  for  thèse  purposes 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  state.  But,  instead  of 
itself  assuming  the  right,  the  state  might  aUow  it  to  go  to  the 
first  person  who  might  choose  to  occupy  it 

Properly  speaking,  then,  there  is  not  in  the  law  of  England 
any  absolute  property  in  land,  in  case  there  be  any  mesne  lord 
interposed  between  the  tenant  and  the  king.  For,  there  is  a 
reversion  in  the  mesne  lord,  which  the  tenant  cannot  defeat, 
though  he  may  alien  from  his  own  hoirs. 

And  this  explains  what  for  a  long  time  puzzled  me  :  the 
nature  of  the  Boman  emphyteusis.  Our  tenant  in  fee,  where 
there  is  a  mesne  lord  interposed  between  the  tenant  and  the 
king,  has  an  interest  precisely  like  that  of  the  tenant  of  the 
emphyteusis,  that  is,  a  lease  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  gênerai,  with 

•*  Blackstone,  voL  ii.  447. 
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réversion  to  the  lessor  in  case  those  heirs  ahould  fail,  or  the    Lectt.  LI 

rent  reserved  should  not  be  paid  :  namely,  not  only  in  case  of         ' 

failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  party  himself,  but  of  failure  of  the 

heirs  of  any  party  to  whom  he  might  assign  the  emphytetisis. 

In  the  same  manner,  an  estate  in  fee  simple  reverts  to  the  lord 

of  the  fee,  on  failure  of  heirs  to  any  assignée  of  the  estate.     The 

two  rights  are  exactly  similar.     Neither  of  them,  therefore,  is 

absolute  property  in  the  strict  sensé.     Neither  imports  a  right 

in  the  party  entitled  of  aliening  absolutely  from  ail  those  who 

may  possibly  take  the  right.     And  hence  it  must  hâve  been 

that  the  right  of  a  party  in  an  emphyteusis  was  ranked  by  the 

Eoman  lawyers  among  the  jura  in  re  aliéna  :  because  there  is 

a  party  having  a  right  which  the  emphyteuta  cannot  possibly 

defeat  or  touch,  and  out  of  which  his  own  right  is,  as  it  were, 

carved. 

In  the  case  of  property  in  a  personal  chattel,  the  above 
reasoning  does  not  apply.  There  is  no  party  interposed  be- 
tween  the  owner  and  the  vltinirts  hasres,  whoever  that  may  be. 

I   hâve  hitherto   assimied  that  to   constitute  property  or  Unlimited 
dorainium  pre-eminently  so  called,  the  right  of  the  party  actually  â^^^v"' 
entitled  must  be  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  and  in  ail  estab-  coupied 
lished  Systems  of  law,  that  is  actually  the  case.     If  the  party  ^^  ^^^ 
did  not  alien,  the  right  would  go  over  to  a  séries  of  successors  pertyinall 
ah  intestato,  which  might  possibly  endure  for  ever.     But  it  is  j^?  j^^^J  gyg. 
possible  to  conceive,  that  the  state  might  grant  out  property  in  tems,  is 
land  for  life  or  years,  with  immédiate  retum  to  the  state  itself,  g^riiy  in- 
and  might  grant  to  the  party  to  whom  it  gave  this  right  of  volvedin 
limited  duration,  a  power  of  user,  as  unlimited  as  is  possessed 
by  the  owner  of  personal  chattels.     We  might  then  say  that 
the  party  had  property  or  absolute  dominion  in  the  subject, 
iiotwithstanding  the  limited  duration  of  his  right 
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r  A  right  which  cannot  continue  beyond  a  given  event 
that  wiU  certainly  happen,  although  the  duration  of  the  right 
may  not  itself  be  susceptible  of  exact  circumscription. 

2°  A  right  to  last  through  a  period  which  must  cease  on 
the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  although  the  time  at  which 
that  event  may  happen  cannot  be  determined. 

Bights  of  limited  duration,  are  rights  of  measured  or  exactly 
defined  duration,  or  rights  of  unmeasured  duration:  meaning 
by  measured,  measured  according  to  the  légal  mea^ure  of  time. 
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Lect.  LI    let  it  be  what  it  may  :  t.g,  so  many  révolutions  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  or  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis»  etc. 

[Cannot  go  into  metaphysical  difficulties  about  time.  1".  Because 
in  différent  Systems  of  law,  that  which  constitates  the  common 
measure  of  time  (or  rather,  perhaps,  that  which  constitutes  time  it- 
self),  is  determined  very  differently  \  2°.  Because  I  hâve  scarcely  a 
tincture  of  mathematicaJ  or  physical  science.] 

\E.g.  An  estate  for  life  :  an  estate  for  years.] 

In  case  of  a  right  of  limited  duration,  succession  is  just  as 
possible  as  in  a  right  of  unlimited  duration  :  e,g.  :  in  case  of 
estate  for  years,  or  per  autre  via  But  hère,  it  cannot  endure 
beyond  the  limited  period. 

AlienabiHty  is  not  less  incident  to  rights  of  limited,  than 
to  rights  of  unlimited  duration. 

In  case  the  right  be  a  right  of  property,  power  of  user  is 
also  indefinite.  But  it  never  can  extend  to  the  destruction  of 
the  subject,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  to  depriving  it  of  ail 
the  properties  which  make  it  a  fit  subject  for  human  enjoyment 
or  use.  For  the  expectant  on  the  rights  of  limited  duration. 
there  is  necessary  (or  almost  necessary)  a  right  of  [conservation],^^ 
or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  a  right  qaxm  in  the  sovereign 
or  state.  But  where  there  is  merely  a  reverter  to  the  state,  the 
power  of  user  may  extend  to  destruction. 


NoU, — I  confess  that  I  hâve  had  Bome  difficolty  in  comprehending  the 
nature  and  purport  of  the  distinction  laid  down  by  the  author  in  the  abore 
Lecture,  but  having,  as  I  think,  after  some  trouble,  discovered  the  roHoiwîf 
of  it,  I  will  state  what  appears  to  me  the  reason  of  the  author'e  taking  so 
much  pains  to  examine  a  distinction  whose  net  conséquences  appear  a^ 
limited. 

In  English  law,  the  distinction  between  rights  of  property  conceived  as 
limited  in  point  of  duration,  and  those  conceived  as  unlimited  in  point  of 
duration,  is  of  great  practical  importance.  The  right  of  (80-<»lled)  unlimited 
duration  carnes  with  it  the  ri^  of  aliénation  by  the  person  entitled,  not 
only  from  heirs  (whether  gênerai  or  of  a  particular  class),  but  also  from  ail 
persons  having  any  kind  of  spes  succesdonù  by  way  of  remainder  or  substi- 
tution ;  whereas  the  person  entitled  to  an  estate  of  (so-called)  limited 
duration,  can  alienate  only  from  himself  and  those  who  would  be  entitled 
by  descent  from  him,  and  not  from  those  entitled  by  way  of  remainder  or 
substitution.  A  further  conséquence  of  the  distinction  arises  by  way  of 
corollary  to  the  other,  namely,  that  in  rights  of  the  first  class  the  power  of 
user  by  the  person  entitled  is  more  extensive  than  that  in  rights  of  the  l&st 
class,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  last  case,  the  proprietor  having  it  in  his  power 


^:   or,   prévention   of  waste.      See   Blackstone  uses  the  expression,  '  preTen- 
Blackstone,  voL   iii   chap.   xiv.      The  tive  redress.* — S,  A, 
Word  is  îllegîble  in  the  original  MS. 
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to  disappoint  altogether  the  hopes  of  succefisoTs,  cannot  be  eupposed  to    Lect.  LI 
injure  them  by  wade  (or  partial  destruction  of  the  subject). 

In  conséquence  of  its  importance  in  English  law,  the  author  is  led  to 
state  and  examine  this  distinction.  The  net  resuit  is  this  :  1.  The  dis- 
tinction (such  as  it  is)  is  neither  adequately  nor  appropriately  described 
by  the  expressions  '  rights  of  unlimited  duration  '  and  *  rights  of  limited 
duration.'  The  distinction  (such  as  it  is)  really  being,  between  rights 
capable  of  devolving  hy  way  of  descent  (a  term  of  which  the  full  définition 
must  be  reserved  for  the  subject} of  succession  ah  intestato)  to  a  séries  of 
succesêors  which  may  last  indefinitely,  and  rights  not  capable  of  transmission 
by  descent  to  such  a  séries.  2.  The  power  of  aliénation  from  substitntes, 
and  the  conséquent  large  right  of  user  which,  in  English  law,  are  incident 
to  rights  of  (so-called)  unlimited  duration,  are  neither  of  them  necessary 
incidents  of  that  right. 

The  distinction  therefore,  from  its  grave  conséquences  in  the  English 
law,  requires  notice.  But,  in  the  view  of  gênerai  jurisprudence,  it  is  not 
very  important. — R  C. 


LECTUEE  LIL 

ON  THE  JUBA  IN  RE  ALIENA  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

In  my  last   Lecture,  I   considered  such  distinctions    between   Lect.  LU 
primary  jura  in  rem  as  are  founded  on  différences  between  their    ^"^^'     ' 
respective  durations  :  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  quantities 
of  time  during  which  they  are  respectively  calculated  to  last. 

According  to  the  puipose  which  I  then  announced,  I  should 
now  proceed  to  the  distinction  between  présent  or  vested  rights, 
and  future  or  contingent  rights  ;  including  the  distinction  be- 
tween such  présent  rights  as  are  coupled  with  a  right  to  présent 
enjoyment  or  exercise,  and  such  présent  rights  as  are  not  coupled 
with  a  right  to  présent  enjoyment  or  exercise. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  distinction  between  vested  and  The  dis- 
contingent  rights,  I  will  endeavour   to  explain  a  distinction,  i|^{^^^ 
which,  I  think,  may  be  considered  conveniently  at  the  présent  Jus  in  re 
point  of  my  Course  :  namely,  the  distinction  made  by  the  Eoman  ^J]^  .^ 
lawyers,  and  by  the  modem  expositors  of  the  Eoman  Law,  be-  re  aiùnà  .- 
tween  dominion  strictly  so  called  (property  pre-eminently  so  {•^^g'*^^ 
called,  m  re  potestas,  or  jtis  in  re  propriâ),  and  that  class  of  rights  aii^fnâ. 
which  they  oppose  to  dominion  strictly  so  called  (or  to  jus  in  re 
propriâ)  by  the  name  of  jura  in  re  aliéna,  jura  in  re,  or  (more 
briefly  and  elliptically  still),  jwra^ 

I  advert  to  this  distinction  between  jvâ  in  re  propriâ  and 
jus  in  re  aJienâ,  for  two  reasons.  Ist.  The  explanation  of  this 
distinction  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  two  capital  and  insepar- 

^  Thibaut,  Fersuehe,  yol.  il.  pp.  84,  91.     Tables  L  IL,  post. 
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ably  connected  distinctions  with  which  my  récent  Lectures  hâve 
been  particularly  occupied:  namely,  the  distinction  between 
rights  which  import  an  indefinite,  and  rights  which  import  a 
definite  power  of  user  or  exclusion  ;  and  the  distinction  between 
rights  of  unlimited  duration  and  rights  of  limited  duration. 

2ndly.  Without  an  idea  of  the  distinction  between  jus  in 
re  propriâ  and  jtis  in  re  aliéna,  as  understood  by  the  Boman 
lawyers  and  the  modem  expositors  of  the  Eoman  Law,  their 
writings,  to  an  English  lawyer,  are  extremely  perplexing. 

For  many  of  the  rights  in  rem  which  they  rank  with  fura 
in  re,  or  with  jura  in  re  aliéna,  would  rather  be  esteemed  by  an 
English  lawyer  modes  of  property  or  ownership  than  mère  frac- 
tional  rights  subtracted  from  property  in  another.  Such  (for 
example)  is  the  case  (as  I  shall  shew  presently)  with  the 
emphyteusis  :  a  right  closely  analogous  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple, 
and  from  which  (it  is  supposed  by  some),  the  varions  Systems  of 
law,  commonly  styled  feudal,  took  their  origin.  Such  is  also 
the  case  with  certain  rights,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Eoman 
law,  are  styled  servitudes  :  but  which,  as  I  shewed  in  a  preced- 
ing  Lecture,  would  rather  be  deemed  by  us,  modes  of  property. 
Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  right  in  rem  of  the  pledgee  or 
mortgagee,  or  the  créditer  whose  right  in  personam  is  secured 
by  a  pigntbs  or  hypotheca, 

By  the  Roman  lawyers,  he  is  deemed  to  hâve  jus  in  re 
aliéna,  although  the  pledgor  or  mortgagor  was  daminus  or 
absolute  proprietor  of  the  thing  pledged  or  mortgaged.  But 
according  to  the  law  of  England  (or,  at  least,  of  its  strict  law. 
as  contradistinguished  from  its  eqîiity),  his  right  in  the  subject 
of  the  pledge  or  mortgage  would  rather  fall  under  the  categoiy 
of  property  or  ownership,  than  under  that  of  rights  over  subjects 
owned  by  others. 

In  order  to  an  explanation  of  the  distinction  between  jus  m 
re  propriâ  and  jus  in  re  aliéna,  I  must  briefly  revert  to  the 
nature  (which  I  referred  to  in  my  last  Lecture)  of  dominion 
stridly  so  called,  property  pre-eminently  so  called,  absohde  dominion 
or  property,  or  the  dominion  (property  or  ownership)  which  is 
the  least  restricted  or  limited.  For  every  jus  in  re  aliend  is  a 
fraction  or  constituent  portion  (residing  in  one  party)  of  absolute 
dominion  or  property  residing  in  another  party. 

And  in  order  that  I  may  explain  the  nature  of  absolute 
dominion  or  ownership,  or  of  jus  in  re  propriâ,  ï  must  briefly 
ad  vert  to  the  nature  of  res  pvilicœ,  or  of  that  right  (or  rather  ot 

^  Thibaut,  yerauche,  vol.  ii.  p.  85  et  seq. 
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that  power)  which  the  state  possesses  over  ail  things  within  its   Lect.  lu 
territory  or  jurisdiction.  '     ' 

It  is  manifest  that  the  state  (or  sovereign  govemment)  is  not 
restrained  by  positive  law  from  dealing  with  ail  things  within 
its  territory  at  its  own  pleasure  or  discrétion.  If  it  were,  it 
vrould  not  be  a  sovereign  govemment,  but  a  govemment  in  a 
state  of  subjection  to  a  govemment  troly  suprême. 

Now  since  it  is  not  restrained  by  positive  law  from  dealing 

at  its  own  pleasure  with  ail  things  within  its  territory,  we  may 

say  (for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  because  established  language 

fumishes  us  with  no  better  expressions),  that  the  state  has  a 

right  to  ail  things    within  its   territory,   or  is    absolutely  or 

Tvithout  restriction  the  proprietor  or  dominus  thereof.     Strictly 

speaking,  it  has  no  légal  riffht  to  any  thing,  or  is  not  the  légal 

owner  or  proprietor  of  any  thing  :  for  if  it  were,  its  own  subjects 

would  be  subject  to  a  sovereign  which  confeired  that  légal  right, 

and  imposed  upon  others  the  corrélative  légal  duty.     When, 

therefore,  I   say  that  it  has  a  right  to  ail  things  within  its 

territory  (or  is    the  absolute  owner  of   ail  things  within  its 

territory),  I  merely  mean  that  it  is  not  restrained  by  positive 

law  from  using  or  dealing  with  them  as  it  may  please. 

Consequently,  if  we  take  the  expression  res  jmblicœ  with  the 
largest  meaning  which  it  will  bear,  ail  things  within  the  territory 
of  the  state  are  res  publicœ,  or  belong  to  the  state  (in  the  sensé 
above  mentioned). 

But  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the  state,  there  are  some  Hespub- 
which  it  reserves  to  itself,  and  some  the  enjoyment  or  use  of  (hT^ar- 
which  it  leaves  or  concèdes  to  determinate  private  persons.     To  rower 
those  which  it  reserves  to  itself,  the  term  res  pvilicœ  is  commonly  J^^^ 
confined:  those,  the  enjoyment  or  use  of  which  it  leaves  or  ;»^wite. 
concèdes  to  determinate  private  persons,  are  commonly  called 
res  privatœ. 

Of  res  pvhlicœ   (taking  the  expression  with  the  narrower  classes  of 
sensé  to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted),  varions  distinctions  might  j'^^^^'^^ 

be  made.  narrower 

For  there  are  some,  which,  without  leaving  or  conceding  the  s«°8e<)f the 
use  of  them  to  determinate  private  persons,  it  nevertheless 
permits  its  subject  generally  to  use  or  deal  with  in  certain 
limited  and  temporary  modes.  Such,'for  example,  are  public 
ways,  public  rivers,  the  shores  of  the  sea  (in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  appropriated  by  private  persons),  the  sea  itself  (in  so  far  as 
it  fonns  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state),  and  so  on.     Ses 

^  Miihlenbruch,  vol.  i  p.  168. 
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Lect.  lu  pvhlicŒy  the  use  of  which  the  state  thus  pennîts  to  ail  its  subjects, 
are  commonly  styled  res  communes  :  though  the  teim  is  sometîines 
confined  to  certain  things,  of  which  the  subjects  generally  are 
supposed  to  hâve  the  use  by  a  title  anterior  to  any  that  the  state 
can  impart. 

This  last  notion  is  derived  from  the  confused  notions  of  a 
certain  natural  law  and  jvs  gentium,  which  gave  rights  inde- 
pendently  of  the  state,  and  superior  to  any  which  the  state  could 
impart.  It  is  obvions  that  in  so  far  as  thèse  rights  are  légal 
rights,  they  must  emanate  from  the  state.  And  the  Boman 
lawyers,  occasionally  speaking  more  precisely,  say  that  res 
communes  are  quodam/modo  res  pvhlicœ. 

Again:  Of  res  puhlicœ  (or  of  the  things  which  the  state 
reserves  to  itself  ),  there  are  some  which  it  reserves  to  itself  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  and  some  which  it  concèdes  to  public 
persons  (individual  or  complex),  as  trustées  for  itself.  The 
former  are  sometimes  styled  *  the  patrimony  of  the  state/  or  the 
'  domain  of  the  state/  or  are  said  to  belong  to  the  fisc.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  money  which  it  raises  by  taxes  on  its  subjects, 
the  land  which  it  reserves  especially  for  its  own  peculiar  use,  or 
the  res  jprivatœ  which  revert  to  it  by  forf eiture  or  escheat  as 
being  the  ultimate  hœres  of  ail  its  subjects.  Those  which  it 
concèdes  to  public  persons  as  trustées  for  itself,  are  styled  by 
the  Roman  lawyers  res  universitatis  :  things  being  in  the  patri- 
mony of  corporate  bodies.  And,  they  were  so  called  (I  présume), 
because  the  public  persons  to  whom  they  were  conceded,  were 
conunonly  complex  or  collegiate,  rather  than  individual  persons  : 
as,  for  example,  the  corporate  govemments  of  cities.  But  the 
term  res  universitatis  is  manifestly  inapplicable.  For  we  may 
conceive  that  a  res  pvhlica  résides  in  a  public  person  who  is 
individual  or  single.  And  every  corporate  body  is  not  public 
Corporate  bodies  may  exist  for  purposes  not  public,  and  then  a 
thing  belonging  to  them  is  resprivata  not  res  pvhlica.  In  giving, 
therefore,  to  this  class  of  res  publicœ  the  name  of  res  universitatis, 
the  Eoman  lawyers  took  the  name  of  one  species  and  extended 
it  to  the  whole  genus. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  distinctions  to  which  I  now  hâve 
adverted,  blend  at  varions  points.  For  example:  Of  the  res 
puhlicœ  which  are  in  the  patrimony  of  the  state,  or  which  it 
reserves  to  itself  in  a  more  especial  manner,  it  may  concède 
some  to  private  persons  for  periods  of  shorter  or  longer  duration: 
It  may  let,  for  instance,  a  part  of  its  domain  to  a  private  person 
in  farm.     And  in  thèse  cases,  the  things  would  seem  to  become, 
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during  those  limited  periods,  res  privatœ.     In  thèse  cases,  how-  Lect.  LU 
ever,  the  things  are  granted  out  to  private  persons,  rather  for    ^""^^ 
the  benefit  of  its  own  peculiar  patrimony,  than  for  the  advantage 
of  the  private  grantees.     Whereas  in  the  case  of  res  privaiœ,  the 
things  are  left  or  conceded  to  the  determinate  private  persons, 
rather  for  their  own  advantage  than  for  that  of  the  state. 

And  of  res  universitatis,  or  things  which  it  concèdes  to  public 
or  political  persons,  in  trust  for  itself,  some  wiU  naturallj  fall 
under  the  species  of  res  puilicœ,  which  are  styled  res  communes. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  a  road  or  river,  the  property 
of  which  résides  in  a  public  corporation,  but  which  it  holds  in 
trust  to  permit  ail  the  subjects  of  the  state  to  pass  and  repass  it. 

One  class  of  things  which  occurs  in  the  Boman  Law,  and 
is  there  distinguished  f rom  res  publicœ,  I  will  also  briefly  advert 
to  :  namely,  res  divini  juris.  But  res  divini  juris  are  merely  a 
class  of  res  jmblicœ.  They  are  things  specially  reserved  by  the 
state  or  granted  in  trust  to  public  persons,  and  destined  to 
certain  uses.  The  opposing  them  to  res  pvJblicœ  proceeds  from 
the  logical  error  so  fréquent  in  the  writings  of  lawyers  :  namely, 
the  co-ordinating  as  parts  or  members  of  one  homogeneous 
System,  varions  classes  of  objects  which  are  derived  from  cross 
divisions. 

Having  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  distinctions 
between  res  pvblicœ  (as  opposed  to  res  privatœ)^  I  now  retum  to 
res  privatœ:  that  is  to  say,  things  of  which  the  state  is  the 
ultimate  owner,  but  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  which  it  leaves  or 
concèdes  to  determinate  private  persons,  rather  for  their  own 
advantage,  than  for  the  immédiate  benefit  of  its  own  patrimony. 

With  regard  to  res  privatœ  (as  thus  understood),  they  may 
be  left  or  granted  to  private  persons  with  varions  restrictions  : 
with  varions  restrictions  in  respect  of  user,  and  with  varions 
restrictions  in  respect  of  time. 

In  respect  of  user,  the  right  (or  séries  of  rights),  which  is 
granted  by  the  state,  may  amount  to  a  mère  servitude  (or  a  right 
to  use  the  thing  in  a  definite  manner),  or  to  property  (in  any  of 
its  varions  modes).  In  which  last  case,  the  property  may  be 
burthened  with  a  servitude  (or  with  a  something  analogous  to  a 
servitude)  reserved  by  the  state  to  itself.^ 

For  example  :  we  may  conceive  that  the  state  may  grant  to  Q^tasi-ser- 

^  Communia  may  be  considered  as  subjects  which  the  ^yemment  concèdes 

snbjects  reserred  by  the  soyereign,  but  to  others  with  a  nght  of  total  ezemp- 

over  which  he  perznits  others  to  exercise  tion  :  e,g,  i  taxation. — Hugo,  Enc  lib. 

certain  aervUtUes.    Ses  singtUamm,  &c.  ;  ii.  p.  298.     Marginal  note. 
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Absolute 
property, 
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(s.  s.),  or 
jus  in  re 
proprid. 


a  private  pereon  a  right  of  way,  or  a  right  of  common,  over  laiiti 
in  its  own  patrimony.  On  which  supposition,  the  grantee  would 
hâve  a  right  analogous  to  a  servitude  over  the  given  subject  I 
say  'analogous  to  a  servitude:'  for  a  servitude,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  burthen  on  the  property  of  another  ;  and  property 
properly  so  called,  or  légal  property  properly  so  called,  the  state 
bas  not,  and  cannot  bave. 

Or,  assuming  that  the  right  granted  by  the  state  amount  to 
a  right  of  property,  we  may  suppose  that  the  state  reserves  to 
itself  a  something  analogous  to  a  right  of  servitude.  For 
example  :  we  may  suppose  that  it  reserves  to  itself  (in  case  tlie 
subject  of  the  property  be  land)  ail  the  minerais  under  the  land, 
with  the  right  or  power  of  working  for  them.  In  most  or  many 
countries,  «tll  land  owned  by  private  persons  is  held  subject  to  a 
spécial  réservation  like  that  which  I  bave  now  mentioned.  And, 
in  our  own  country,  the  King  (who,  for  the  présent  purpose,  may 
be  deemed  to  represent  the  State)  is  also  commonly  entitled  to 
any  of  the  more  precious  minerais  which  may  be  found  undei 
land  belonging  to  2Jiy  of  the  subjectsJ^ 

With  regard  to  time,  the  thing  may  be  subject  to  a  right  of 
limited  or  unlimited  duration,  or  to  a  séries  or  succession  of  anv 
number  of  rights,  each  being  a  right  of  limited  or  unlimited 
duration.  For,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  a  thing  which 
is  subject  to  one  right  of  unlimited  duration,  may  also  be  subject 
to  another  right  of  the  same  unlimited  duration.  This,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  case  with  freehold  land  (according  to  the  Law 
of  England),  where  the  tenant  in  fee  simple  is  properly  a  rcrc 
vassal,  and  the  interest  or  estate  of  the  mesne  lord  is  also  an 
estate  in  fee  simple.  Ând  if  we  suppose  that  the  mesne  loni 
held  of  a  mesne  lord  interposed  between  him  and  the  king,  and 
that  the  estate  of  either  lord  were  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  here 
would  be  three  estâtes  (each  of  unlimited  duration)  each  of 
which  must  expire  before  the  land  could  revert  to  the  king  as 
representing  the  sovereign  or  state. 

And  cases  may  be  imagined,  in  which  the  thing  would  be 
subjected  to  a  much  longer  séries  of  rights  of  unlimit^  duration. 
each  to  take  efifect  in  enjoyment  on  the  expiration  of  the  right 
preceding. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  right  (or  the  séries  of  successive 
rights)  to  which  the  thing  is  subject,  presently  or  contingently. 
that  right,  or  that  séries  of  rights,  must  be  liable  to  end.  If 
the  right  be  of  limited  duration  (or  each  of  the  séries  be  of 

^  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  chap.  8. 
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limited  duration),  it  must  end  on  the  lapse  of  the  time  fixed  for  Lect.  LU 
its  duration.     If  it  be  a  right  (or  a  séries  of  rights)  of  unlimited         ' 
duration,  it  must  also  be  liable  to  end  on  the  failure  of  persons 
who  by  the  constitution  of  the  right  are  entitled  to  take  it. 

Now  on  the  expiration  of  the  right,  or  of  the  séries  of  rights, 
to  which  the  thing  is  subject,  presently  or  contingently,  the  thing 
reverts,  as  of  course,  to  the  sovereign  or  state  :  for  since  the  state 
(speaking  by  analogy)  is  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  subject,  it 
also  (speaking  by  a  similar  analogy)  is  the  ultimtis  hœres.  On 
the  expiration  of  ail  the  rights  over  the  thing,  which  merely 
subsist  over  the  thing  by  its  own  pleasure,  it  naturally  retakes 
the  thing  into  its  own  possession. 

But,  in  différent  countries,  the  practice  in  this  respect  is 
différent.  In  some,  the  thing  (generally  speaking)  is  actually 
resumed  by  the  state  as  idtimus  hœres.  In  others,  the  state  does 
not  exercise  its  right  or  power  of  resumption,  but  leaves  the 
thing  to  the  first  occupant:  who,  by  virtue  of  his  occupancy, 
takes  from  the  state  a  fresh  right,  which  is  also  liable  to  end  like 
the  preceding  right,  on  the  extinction  of  which  he  stepped  into 
possession.^^ 

But,  in  this  case  of  acquisition  by  occupancy,  the  occupant 
may  be  considered  as  merely  representing  the  sovereign  :  or, 
rather,  the  thing  in  effect  reverts  to  the  sovereign,  and  the 
occupant  acquires  from  the  sovereign  a  new  right. 

Where,  in  our  own  country,  the  thing  is  resumed  by  the 
sovereign,  and  is  not  conceded  by  the  sovereign  to  the  first 
occupant,  it  reverts  to  the  king.  But  the  king,  although  he  may 
be  deemed  to  take  by  a  légal  right  conferred  by  the  sovereign 
body  of  which  he  is  only  a  member,  may,  perhaps,  more  properly 
be  deemed,  for  this  purpose,  as  merely  representing  the  sovereign. 
For,  according  to  the  old  and  irregular  constitution,  in  which  the 
prérogative  in  question  arose,  the  king  was  sovereign  ;  and, 
instead  of  sharing  the  sovereign  powers  with  his  parliament,  great 
council,  or  what  not,  merely  received  from  them  suggestions  and 
advice  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct.  There  is  much,  at  least, 
of  our  légal  language,  of  our  established  forms  of  judicial 
procédure,  and  even  of  the  forms  observed  by  our  présent  parlia- 
ment, which  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition.  And 
I  observe  that  Mr.  Palgrave  (in  those  parts  of  his  Commonwealth 
of  England  which  I  hâve  had  time  to  examine)  appears  to  lean 
to  the  supposition  that  the  king  was  originally  the  sovereign.'^^ 

"  Miihlenbruch,  voL  i.  lib.  ii  §  91. 
^  Commonwealth  (éd.  1882),  pp.  288,  647. 
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LsoT.  LU  Now  since  the  occupant  takes  in  the  place  of  the  soTereign, 

and  since  the  king  takes  as  representing  the  sovereign,  I  shall 
assume  that  the  thing,  on  the  expiration  of  every  right  to  which 
it  ia  actually  subject,  invariably  reverts  to  the  sovereign 
govemment,  in  every  country  whatever. 

[t;.  V,  Interpose  a  remark  on  the  king's  title  to  personal  chattel 
without  owner.     (Blackstone,  vol.  i.  pp.  295,  298.) 

V.  V.  In  the  .Boman  law,  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  case  of  dere- 
liction  ;  which,  if  the  party  relinquishing  be  absolute  owner  or  donUnH$, 
is,  as  I  shall  shew  immediately,  tantamoant  to  the  expiration  of  every 
right  in  the  subject] 

With  what  I  hâve  premised,  I  can  now  (I  believe)  détermine 
the  nature  of  absolute  property  :  of  dominion  strictly  so  called  ; 
or  o{jus  in  re  propriâ, 

It  is  not  only  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  and  imparting 
to  the  owner  a  power  of  indefinite  user,  but  it  also  gives  him  a 
power  of  aliening  the  subject  from  ail  who,  by  virtue  of  any 
right  existing  over  the  subject,  might,  in  default  of  such  aliéna- 
tion, succeed  to  it. 

It  therefore  implies  more  than  a  power  of  aliening  the  subject 
from  those  who  might  succeed  by  descent  to  the  unlimited  right 
It  implies  a  power  of  aliening  from  ail  those  possible  successors, 
and  also  from  ail  other  successors,  who,  by  virtue  of  any  right 
existing  over  the  subject,  are  interposed  between  the  possible 
successors  to  his  own  unlimited  right,  and  the  sovereign  as 
vltimus  hœres. 

The  mesne  lord  has  not  absolute  property.  He  bas  merely 
nvda  proprieias  (or  proprietas  simply)  :  i,e.  absolute  property 
subject  to  a  right  of  indefinite  user  (as  well  as  of  unlimited 
duration)  residing  in  the  tenant  In  the  language  of  the  Enghsh 
law,  he  has  merely  a  reversion  expectant  on  the  détermination 
of  the  tenants  usufruct:  a  usufruct  unlimited  in  point  of 
duration.  And  hence  it  follows,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last 
Lecture,  that,  according  to  the  English  Law,  there  is  no  absol- 
ute property  in  land  :  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  perfect  dominion 
in  land,  where  there  is  a  mesne  lord  between  the  tenant  în  fee 
simple  and  the  king  as  suzerain. 

For  there  is  a  reversion  in  the  mesne  lord  which  the  tenant 
in  fee  cannot  defeat  by  his  own  aliénation  :  though  by  his  own 
aliénation  he  can  divert  the  land  from  his  own  heirs  gênerai,  or 
from  the  séries  of  possible  successors  to  his  own  right  of  unlimited 
duration.     If  he  were  absolute  owner,  he  would  stand  to  the 
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mesne  loid  in  the  relation  in  which  tenant  in  tail  stands  to  those  Lect.  LU 
in  remainder  or  réversion  expectant  on  his  own  estate  tail,  and 
whose  right,  as  well  as  that  of  the  heir  in  tail,  he  conld  defeat 
by  fine  and  recovery/* 

The  term  property,  as,  in  a  preceding  Lecture,  I  opposed  it 
to  servitus,  indudes  many  rights  which  are  not  rights  of  ahsolute 
property  :  that  is  to  say,  every  right  of  limited,  or  of  nnlimited 
duration,  which  imparts  to  the  person  entitled  an  indefinite 
power  of  user,  although  it  is  not  coupled  with  the  power  of 
aliening  from  every  possible  successor  between  the  party  and 
the  tdtimus  hœres?^ 

Having  endeavoured  to  détermine  the  notion  of  absolute  Jura  in  re 
property,  of  dominion  strictly  so  called,  or  jus  in  re  praprid,  I 
can  now  explain  the  nature  otjura  in  re  aliéna. 

Eveiy  jtù8  in  re  aliéna  is  a  fraction  or  particle  (residing  in 
one  party)  of  dominion,  strictly  so  called,  residing  in  another 
determinate  party. 

But  y^ra  in  re  aliéna  hâve  no  other  common  property  than  Différent 
that  which  I  hâve  now  stated.     Différent  rights  of  the  class  are  ^aiùpwAm 
composed  of  difierent  fractions  of  that  right  of  absolute  property  différent 
from  which  they  are  respectively  detached.     Some  are  mainly  o?the* 
definite  subtractions  from  the  right  of  user  and  exclusion  residing  varions 
in  the  owner.     Others  are  indefinite  subtractions  from  his  power  ^Bich  con- 
of  user  and  exclusion  for  a  limited  time  :  and  so  on.  stitute  the 

dcinfiinxU7n> 

ThQJura  in  re  aliéna,  which  commonly  are  marked  by  modem  from 
expositors  of  the  Boman  law,  are  servitus,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  ^^ichthey 
and  the  jus  in  rem  which  is  taken  by  a  créditer  under  a  pledge  tively  de- 
or   morlgage.^^     And,  to   shew  the  nature   of  the   distinction  ***^'*®^- 
between  jus  in  re  propriâ  and  jus  in  re  aliéna,  I  will  briefly  ofjura  in 
ad  vert  to  each  of  the  four  in  the  order  wherein  I  hâve  stated  re  aliéna 

.  which  ara 

them.  noted  by 

I  must  first  observe,  that  the  Roman  lawyers  confined  the  expositore 
term  dominium  to  dominium  rei  singulœ,  or  dominium  (or  absolute  Roman 
property)  over  a  single  thing  ;  and  this  together  with  jura  in  re   o*^^^ 

"  Or  by  the  modem  diserUailing  as-  Domininm  Oj  Jus  in  re  aliéna. 

furanee,  which  corresponds  to  that  pro-  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  latter  the  only  phi- 

ceeding. — R.  C.  losophical  distinction  ;  and  are  not  «0m'- 

^^  ReTerting  to  my  former  observation  tutea  merely  a  certain  set  of  jura  in  re 

(p.   827  noie,  ante)  with  regard  to  the  aliéna  arbitrarily  distinguished  by  the 

question,    whether    usufruct    may    not  Roman  lawyers,   and  classed  by  them 

properly    be    classed    with    servitudes,  under  the  common  name  ? — R.  C. 

Quœro:  Whether  therebe.room  in  a  phi-  '*  Thibaut,    Versuehe,  vol.  ii.   p.  86. 

losophical  System  for  the  two  disparate  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

divisions,  viz.  '*  Mackeldey,  vol.  ii  p.  6. 

Dominium  ru  Servitus. 
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aliéna  they  opposed  to  the  dominium  which  heirs  and  other 
universal  successors  take  in  the  aggregate  of  the  rights  to  which 
they  succeed.  This  last  dominium  ia  of  so  peculiar  a  character. 
that  it  might  be  considered  apart.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  the 
présent,  understand  dominium  in  the  sensé  of  the  Eoman  lawyers, 
namely,  absolute  property  over  some  determinate  thing. 

Servitudes  properly  so  called  (whether  affirmative  or  n^ative, 
real  or  personal)  were  esteemed  jura  in  re  aliéna,  because  they 
gave  a  right  of  definite  user  over  a  subject  owned  by  another,  or 
of  subtracting  a  definite  fraction  from  the  owner's  right  of  user 
or  exclusion. 

Servitudes  improperly  so  called  (vsufmcttis,  usus,  and  kohi- 
tatio)  were  property  for  life  limited  to  life  of  owner,  thoogh  the 
limitation  for  life  was  not  essentiaL 

When  property  for  life,  they  were  jus  in  re  aliéna,  because 
they  were  subtracted  from  the  dominion  of  the  authior  or 
grantor,  and  on  their  expiration  reverted  to  the  grantor  or  liis 
représentatives.^ 

Emphyteusis  under  the  Koman  law,  meant  originally  land  of 
which  some  corporate  body  (as  for  instance  a  municipium)  had 
the  absolute  property  and  which  was  let  out  to  a  person  and  his 
heirs  (that  is,  for  an  unlimited  duration)  in  considération  that  he 
would  cultivate  it  (and  hence  the  origin  of  the  term  which  was 
analogous  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  colonists)^  and 
would  bring  to  the  owner  a  given  rent  N"ow  this  was  jus  in  r» 
aliéna,  because,  although  of  unlimited  duration,  accompanied  with 
power  in  the  emphyteuta  of  unlimited  user,  and  though  aliénable 
from  his  own  heirs,  it  was  nevertheless  a  right  or  estate  car\^eù 
out  of  another  estate,  or  having  a  reversion  expectant  upon  it.  It 
reverted  to  the  author  or  grantor  or  his  représentatives.  It  was 
not  absolute  property,  because  there  was  no  power  of  aliening  from 
ail  future  succession.^^ 

The  relation  of  the  emphyteuta  to  the  domintis  emphyteusteos 
was  the  same  as  that  of  our  tenant  in  fee  to  the  mesne  lord.  £ach 
has  an  estate  of  unlimited  duration  with  an  estate  in  reversion 
expectant,  which  neither  part  can  defeat  Emphyteusis  answers 
almost  exactly  to  our  copyhold  tenure. 

Where  an  estate  in  fee  simple  of  freehold  tenure  is  subject  to 
a  quit  rent,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  servitus  in  the  lord,  as  lord 
of  the  fee. 


^  Mackeldey,  vol.  i.  cap.  4,  p.  108. 


^  Qftii  Chmm,  iii.  §  145. 
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So  in  case  of  copyholA  Leot.  LU 

So  in  case  of  emphyteusis.^*  ' 

Or  perhaps  an  obligation  qtiasi  ex  contractu.  Or  a  servitus 
and  an  obligation  combined.^ 

[Usnfruct  unlimited  in  duration,  etc.,  would  hâve  resembled 
emphjteusis. 

And  this  is  another  inconsistency  about  those  improper 
servitudes  mentioned  in  a  former  Lecture.  If  usufruct  be  a 
servitude,  so  ought  emphyteusis  to  be  deemed  one  ;  for  a  usu- 
finct,  or  any  other  personal  servitude,  may  be  granted  to  a  party 
and  his  heirs.] 

And  hère  I  will  remark  that  the  feudal  System  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Palgrave,  for  whose  opinion  I  hâve  a  great  respect,  to 
hâve  originated  in  their  Eoman  institution.  He  supposes  emphy- 
teusis to  hâve  been  the  origin  of  benejicium  or  fevd.  In  this, 
however,  I  am  not  inclined  to  agrée.  Emphyteusis  seems  to  me 
nothing  more  than  a  common  case  of  a  municipium  first,  and  a 
private  proprietor  afterwards,  letting  his  land  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs  for  a  rent.  It  is  true  that,  in  later  times,  and  during  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians,  the  emperors  not  uncommonly  granted 
out  rights  analogous  to  emphyteuses  on  condition  of  military service; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  hâve  suggested  the  prin- 
ciple  of  feuds  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  ;  because  a  feud  was  origin- 
aUy  a  benejicium,  or  a  grant  to  a  party  for  life. 

The  feudal  system  is  an  expression  often  used  with  most 
perplexing  vagueness  ;  and  the  word  feud  is  often  extended  to 
any  right,  of  limited  or  unlimited  duration,  granted  on  condition 
of  military  service  by  the  grantee.  If  the  term  be  used  in  this 
sensé,  the  feudal  system  has  probably  existed  in  every  part  of  the 

^  Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  chap.  15.  groand  for  building  purposes.     In  £ng- 

^  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  hind,  there  is  now  no  exact  paraUel  to 

emphyteusis  of   the  later  Roman  law,  emphyteusis.    The  nearest  analogy  is  to 

and  probably  also  with  the  ager  veetiga-  be  found,  not  in  the  tenure  of  the  eopy- 

lis  of  the  classical  period.     Emphyteusis  holders  of  a  manor,  which  dépends  on 

did  not  merely  imply  a  jus  in  re  aliéna  the  custom  of  the  particular  manor,  bat 

in  favonr  of  the  emphytetUa  :  it  was  also  in  the  tenure  of  the  libère  tenentes  under 

a  con tract  inferring  a  personal  obliga-  a  mesne  lord,  which  originated  in  con- 

tion  by  which  the  emphytetUa  and  his  tract.    But  the  statute  '  Quia  Ëmptores,' 

heirs  were  bound,  notwithstanding  any  18  £dw.  I.  prevented  any  new  subin- 

amount  of  dépréciation  in  the  vame  of  feudations,  and  the  statute  12  Car.  IL 

the  subject. — Gaii    Comm,   iii.   §  145.  c.  24  swept  away  most  of  the  peculiar 

Inst.  iii  24,  §  8.     Nov.  vii  3,  §  2.  incidents  of  the  various  tenures  of  free 

The  feu-eoniraet  familiar  in  Scotland  tenants.     There  is  now,  in  the  case  of 

(essentially  the  same  with  the/eu-e?iarter,  free  tenants,  never  any  fresh  investiture 

only  contalning  the  personal  obligation  of  the  heirs  or  assignées,  and  in  thèse 

in  a  more  convenient  form)  will  furnish  tenures  aU  vestiges  of  a  personal  obli- 

the  best  analogy.      The  feu-eontract  is  gation  on  the  tenant  {i.e.  other  than  as 

in  the  nature  of  a  perpétuai  lease,  and  a  charge  on  the  lan4)  bave  long  ago  dis- 

is  in  Scotland  the  usual  mode  of  letting  appeared. — R.  C. 
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Lect.  lu  world.     It  existed  in  India  ;  in  the  Boman  empire  ;  it  exists  in 
^     "     '    Turkey. 

But  when  we  use  the  word  feud  in  a  more  spécifie  sensé,  we 
mean  something  incomparably  more  definite;  we  always  con- 
template  a  feud  when  it  ceased  to  be  benefi/Aum,  and  became 
hereditary,  and  accompanied  with  the  incidents  of  homage,  fealty, 
&a  In  thèse  peculiarities  the  feudal  System,  considered  as  a 
System,  stands  perfectly  distinct.  The  word  feud,  etymologically 
speaking,  is  probably  derived,  not  as  Mr.  Palgrave  supposes,  &odi 
emphytevMs,  but  simply  from  the  Latin  fiddis  ;  and  did  not  orig- 
inate  until  feuds  changed  their  character  and  became  hereditarj.^^ 
Like  a  thousand  other  notions  which  hâve  been  supposed  to  be 
universal  and  of  the  essence  of  law,  feuds  and  the  feudal  systcm 
are  really  an  exceedingly  spécifie  and  puiely  historical  notion, 
not  to  be  got  at  by  scientific  spéculation,  but  by  diligent  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  middle  âges. 

I  may  hère  advert  to  an  obscure  point  which  has  been  finely 
explained  by  Thibaut  with  his  usual  combination  of  logic  and 
profound  leaming:  I  mean  the  distinction  between  dominium 
directum  and  dominium  tUUe,  The  vassal  himself  was  said  to 
hâve  dominium  viUe,  but  the  lord  only  to  hâve  dominiun. 
directum  :  now,  why  the  tenant  should  be  said  to  hâve  dcminim 
utUe  more  than  any  one  who  has  the  usufruct  or  power  of  using 
the  thing  which  he  has,  I  cannot  possibly  conceive.  It  is  merely 
the  obvions  case  of  a  right  in  one  person  with  a  reversion  in 
another.  But  the  reason  is  obvions  when  we  look  to  the  histoiy 
of  emphyteusis.  Actions  were  distinguished  into  actiones  direda 
and  actiones  utiles,  that  is,  into  actions  given  jure  civili,  or  by  the 
original  Boman  law,  and  actions  given  by  the  praetor,  tUi,  or  by 
way  of  analogy,  like  our  actions  on  the  case  in  the  largest  sensé, 
which  were  actions  in  consimUi  casu,  When  none  of  the  old 
forms  of  action  would  apply  to  the  case,  new  actions  were  given 
by  analogy  to  the  established  ones  ;  and  thèse  in  Boman  law  were 
called  v^Ues,  from  vit  or  gmm.  Now  emphyteusis  was  originally 
merely  a  prœtorian  right  ;  it  was,  consequently,  clothed  not  with 
an  action  given  jure  civili,  or  an  a/^io  directa,  but  a  tUUis  adio. 

And  as  a  right  of  emphyteusis,  though  not  property,  was  so 
analogous  to  property,  a  right  of  vindication  was  given  for  it,  as 
for  property,  and  thus  again  it  was  analogous.  The  Italian  glos- 
sators,  seeing  thèse  tenus  actiones  directes  and  actiones  tUHes  applied 
to  the  cases  of  emphyteusis  and  absolute  property,  extended  the 

'^  See  my  note  on  the  land  contracta   word/ru<2um,  at  the  end  of  this  I^taift 
of  the  middle  âges,  and  the  origin  of  the   — R.  C. 
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terms  from  the  remédies  to  the  rights  themselves  to  which  those  Liscr.  LU 
remédies  were  attached.  They  styled  the  absolute  property  in  '  " 
the  dominus  emphyteuseos,  dominium  directum,  and  the  jus  in  re 
of  the  emjphytefota  himself  dominium  viUe,  because  the  former 
was  clothed  with  an  adiio  directa,  the  other  (as  being  like  property) 
with  an  actio  utUis.  It  was  a  mère  misconception  and  misap- 
plication  of  terms. 

The  next  case  of  jus  in  re  aliéna  is  the  right  styled  superficies.  Super- 
Whatever  was  the  précise  nature  of  the  services  implied  in  this  ^^' 
light,  it  gave  to  a  party,  not  an  entire  right  of  disposing  of  the 
subject,  but  merely  a  right  of  detaching  certain  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject,  such  as  a  right  to  the  vesture.  In  English  law  it  has  been  held 
that  one  person  may  hâve  a  freehold  in  the  soil  and  another  in 
the  vesture  :  in  the  right  of  cutting  grass,  for  instance,  on  the 
land,  and  that  each  had  a  freehold,  and  could  maintain  a  trespass. 
The  right  to  the  superjBcies  concurring  with  the  right  in  the 
proprietor  is  one  of  the  many  cases  of  condominium  or  joint  owner- 
ship,  and  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  deemed  jus  in  re  aliéna. 
And  hère  I  may  remark  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  include 
improper  servitudes  with  servitudes  proper,  without  including 
superficies  among  them.  For  an  improper  servitude,  like  super- 
ficies, gives  a  right  of  indefinite  user,  and  may  be  a  right  of 
unlimited  duration. 

The  last  of  thèse  rights  is  the  right  of  a  creditor  by  virtue  The  ^u*  in 
of  a  pledge  or  mortgage.     The  creditor  has  a  double  right  :  he  has  ^J^^r  in 
fus  in  personam  in  respect  of  the  rights  secured  to  him  by  the  a  thing 
pledge  ;  jus  in  rem  in  the  subject  pledged  or  mortgaged  as  a  mor^    ^' 
security.     For  against  any  possible  possessor,  whether  by  alien-  gaged. 
ation  from  the  pledger  or  mortgagor,  ôr  as  adverse  possessor,  the 
pledgee  or  mortgagee  may  make  his  right  over  the  subject  good 
or  available.     Hence  pignus  or  hypotheca  in  Boman  law  is  often 
called  obligatio  rei  ;  the  thing  itself  is  said  to  be  obliged.     This 
means  that  the  right  follows  the  thing  into  the  hands  of  any 
party  who  by  any  means  whatever  may  take  it.     The  name 
answers  to  lien.     And  hère  the  matter  thickens  :  for  the  obliged 
thing  may  itself  be  jus  in  re  aliéna  :  as,  for  example,  a  personal 
servitude  granted  out  of  the  dominion  of  another  may  itself  be 
the  subject  of  a  mortgage,  and  thus  the  jus  in  rem  of  the  mort- 
gagee would  be  jus  in  re  aliéna  over  a  subject  which  is  itadfjus 
in  re  aliéna. 

There  is  a  considérable  différence  between  the  right  of  the 
pledgee  and  mortgagee  in  English  and  in  Roman  law.     In  Boman 
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Lbct.  lu  law,  the  right  of  the  pledgee  or  mortgagee  is  merely  a  right  to 
^^^  alien  the  obliged  thing  in  case  bis  debt  is  not  duly  satisfied,  and 
to  repay  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  his  debt  with  the  interest 
and  ail  incidental  costs.  In  English  law  the  pledge  or  moitgage 
gives  a  property  to  the  creditor  in  the  pledged  thing  if  the  debt 
is  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time.  But  in  English  eqiiity  as 
opposed  to  law,  the  pledged  thing  is  still  considered  the  property 
of  the  pledger  ;  he  bas  an  equiiy  of  rédemption.  The  pledge  is 
considered  much  as  it  is  by  the  Boman  law — as  a  mère  lien. 
But  there  is  this  différence  :  in  English  law  the  creditor  by  fore- 
closure  may  completely  acquire  a  property  in  the  mortgaged  thing: 
in  the  Roman  law  he  could  not  ;  he  could  only  alien  the  thing, 
repay  himself,  and  hand  over  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
mortgager.  The  right  of  the  pledgee  or  mortgagee  was  much  like 
the  right  which  would  be  acquired  in  our  own  law  by  a  mort- 
gage  with  a  power  of  sale,  provided  the  mortgage  could  not 
foreclose.®^  In  the  Boman  law  the  creditor  could  not  aoquiit 
property  in  the  subject. 
Remarks  Before  I  conclude  I  will  remark,  that  jura  in  re  cdienâ  are 

on  the        sometimes  called/wra  in  re,  and  sometimes  jura  simply.      As  I 
in  re  have  stated  in  my  tables,  the  phrase  jura  in  re  is  often  used  by 

aliéna,'       modem  Civilians  as  synonymous  with  jura  in  rem  or  dominin 

sometimes  .  ... 

called yura  in  the  largest  acceptation  ;  that  is,  rights  which  avail  against  tlie 


m  re.  or 


world  at  large.     But  that  is  a  misconception  of  the  meanins;  of 

jura.  o  x-  o 

the  term  as  used  by  the  Boman  lawyers. 

'  Droits  réels  *  is  ambiguous,  as  sometimes  denoting  Jura  in 
rem,  and  sometimes  jura  in  re  (sensu  stricto).  This  anses  from 
the  extension  of  jus  in  re  to  dominia,  and  of  jus  ad  rem  to 
obligations  or  jura  in  personam, 

Dijfflculty  :  Where  a  thing  is  subject  to  a  séries  of  rights, 
— is  subject  to  a  séries  of  vested  rights  (descendible  perhaps 
from  présent  vestees),  or  to  contingent  rights  to  determinah 
parties,  existing  or  not. 

But  the  right  of  the  occupant  is  not  even  inchoate.     There 

is  no  specifically  determinate  party  (existing  or  not)  to  take  the 

right.     It  is  nothing  but  a  right  that  may  accrue  to  everybody 

capable  of  taking,  who  may  occupy. 

Rights  of  There  are  certain  rights  whose  class  it  is  not  very  easy  to 

dMcult*to  <îctermine,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  advowson.     It  is  a  right  not 

fixthe  82  Such  is  now  the  position  in  England  the  statute  27  &  28  Vict  c  112,  ei- 

c  asa.  ^£  ^  judgment  creditor  who  has  sned  cept  that  he  stUl  requires  the  authority 

out  a  writ  of  elegit,  which  has  been  re-  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  actualiy 

tnrned  and  registered  in  pursuance  of  selUng. — R.  C. 
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importing  any  right  of  user,  but  only  of  designating  or  naming  Lect.  LU 
the  party  who  shall  enjoy  or  exercise  a  certain  right.     But  still 
it  is  â  jiLs  in  rem  ;  for  it  may  be  disturbed  by  persons  generally, 
and  might  be  asserted  by  an  action.^     It  is  like  many  rights  to 
Personal  franchises. 

QuaBre.  Right  of  disposition  without  right  of  user. 

Power  of  appointing  without  power  of  enjoying.  See  Blackstone, 
vol.  iiL  p.  243. 

If  coupled  with  a  right  to  enjoy  the  subject»  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment  is  in  reality  tantamount  to  a  power  of  aliening,  generally  or 
partially.  If  of  appointing  to  any  object  whatever  absolutely,  it 
rendors  the  limited  interest  to  which  it  is  attached  absolute  property. 

[Observe  that  a  right  of  disposition  does  not  necessarily  suppose 
a  right  of  user  :  And  that  an  unlimited  right  of  user  by  way  of  con- 
sumption,  supposes  no  right  of  disposition. 

A  limitation  of  user,  as  well  as  of  disposition,  is,  however,  neces- 
sarily supposed,  wherever  there  is  a  vested  right  in  another  ;  since  tbe 
last  would  otherwise  be  nugatory]. — Marginal  Note, 

A  right  to  Personal  tithes,  is  not  a  servitude.  So  far  as  it  amounts 
to  jus  in  rem,  it  is  a  right  without  a  spécifie  subject  :  analogous  to  a 
nght  in  a  monopoly  ;  a  right  in  an  office  ;  a  right  to  a  toll  ;  a  right 
to  jurisdiction,  etc.  The  right  in  each  particular  case  to  exact  the 
tithe,  is  jus  in  pers(mam  arising  from  a  quasi-contract  ;  like  right  to 
possession  against  a  possessor  bonâ  Jide, 

[Tithe  is  a  Servitus  combined  with  an  obligation  (s.  s.)  on  the 
occupant  :  A  right  to  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  subject  adversus 
qttemcunque,  with  an  obligation  on  the  actual  occupant  to  set  ont, 
etc. — Marginal  Note.     Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  89.] 

Analogous  also  to  the  case  of  right  in  a  servant; — my  right 
against  him  is  jus  in  personam  ;  but  my  right  against  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  rem. 

Qusera  Whether  prsedial  tithe  be  a  servitude  î  And,  if  so, 
whether  real  or  personal  ?     It  is  attached  to  an  office.^ 


NOTE. 

ON  THE  LAND  CONTRÂCTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  ÂND  THE  ORIOIN  OF 

THE  WORD  FEUDUM. 

The  tenure  which,  in  the  Latin  of  the  eleventh  century,  assumed  the 
name  of  Feudum,  was  modelled  in  part  upon  the  tenure  Precario  (so  called 

®  E.g.  Against    the    ordinaiy,    and  authorities  amongst  servitudes.   Another 

against  any  person  who  may  hâve  been  right  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  invariably 

collated  to  the  bénéfice  in  dérogation  of  classed  amongst  servitudes,  is  that  of 

the  rights  of   the  patron. — Bishop  of  thirlage,  or  the  obli^tion  upon  ail  the 

Exe  ter  étal.  V.  Marshall,  March  3, 1868,  tenants  of  lands  within  the  thiri  (or 

L.  R.  3  House  of  Lords  App.  17. — R.C.  servient  district)  to  bring  their  grain  to 

^  Teind  (or  tithe  in  Scotland)  is  be  ground  at  the  dominant  mill. — R.  C. 
ranked  by  Stair  and  other  Scotch  légal 
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Legt.  UI    from  ^teo  because  the  grant  was  made  on  the  pétition  of  tbe  tenant),  and 
^      ï      ^    in  part  upon  the  Emphyteuns  of  the  later  Roman  law. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  possibly  etill  earlier  (^Marculfi 
FormtUœf  apud  Baluze),  precarium  found  favour  with  \he  lorda  (piobably 
lay  as  well  as  churchmen,  although  we  know  most  about  the  latter  owing 
to  the  more  careful  préservation  of  their  documents),  doubtless  becaose  it 
gave  the  tenant  possession  availing  against  ail  except  ths  ffiuntor  (Dig.  zliii. 
26,  *  De  precario  '),  and  gave  a  disseisor  of  the  grantee  no  title  at  ail  But 
it  gave  the  heir  of  the  grantee  not  even  a  possessory  title.  (Dig.  '  De 
precario,'  l  12,  §  1.  cf.  /.  4,  §  1.) 

Possibly  for  this  last  reason,  certainly  in  fact,  the  contract  of  EmphyUusiM 
became  commonly  grafted  upon  the  Precarium  (Muratori,  Ai^iq.  Mtd.  uSviy 
diss.  xxxvi.).  Émphyteusis  had,  moreover,  the  advantage,  looking  from 
the  part  of  the  lord,  of  impaiting  to  the  personcU  obligation  annexed  to  the 
grant  a  character  of  greater  légal  weight  than  the  meie  promise  or  offer 
contained  in  the  prayer  for  the  possession  precario,  It  was  also  conveniently 
elastic  *  Talis  contractus  quia  inter  veteres  dubitabatur,  et  a  quibusdam 
locatio,  a  quibusdam  venditio  ezistimabatur,  lex  Zenoniana  lata  est,  qn» 
emphyteuseos  contractus  propriam  statuit  naturam,  neque  ad  locationem 
neque  ad  venditionem  inclinantem,  sed  suis  pactûmibus  fuldendam,'  (Inst. 
iii.  24,  §  3.) 

Combining  with  the  precarium  the  elastic  form  of  the  emphyteuns^  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  contract  so  moulded  was  ready  to  incorpoiate 
whatever  amongst  local  usages  and  tenures,  German,  French,  or  Celtic, 
would  be  likely  to  bring  money  into  the  exchequer  of  the  lordly  clients  of 
the  conveyancers  who  adopted  the  model.  So  far  the  explanation  is  simple. 
Although  we  should  not  imagine  that  thèse  feudal  lawyers  had  xnnch 
originality  of  invention,  they  may  be  credited  with  a  certain  combination 
of  subtlety  and  leaming,  including  some  acquaintance  with  the  Instituts 
and  Impérial  Constitutions  of  Justiuian. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  word  feudum  is  more  difficult  to  account  for. 
Muratori  (Antiq,  Med.  ^m,  vol  i.  p.  575),  with  a  critical  judgment  rare 
in  his  time  (1734),  dénies  that  it  occurs  in  any  genuine  document  earlier 
than  the  eleventh  century,  and  challenges  proof  to  the  contrary.  Proof 
does  not  appear  to  bave  been  forthcoming,  and  Robertson  (Hist,  of  Charles  Vi, 
Proofs,  p.  269)  mentions  that  a  charter  of  King  Robert  of  France  (a.d. 
1008)  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  he  has  met  with  the  word  feudwn^  It 
must,  therefore,  be  latinised  vemacular  and  not  corrupted  Latin, 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  upon  accounting  for  this  word.  Seveial 
hâve  hit  upon  the  idea  of  Connecting  it  with  some  root  of  which  pecusy 
pecunia,  &c.,  are  the  Latin  derivatives  (Spelman,  Gloss.  voce  '  Feudam  ;' 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  Charles  V,,  Proofs,  p.  269  ;  Jamieson's  ScotiM  Dictionaryy 
voce  '  feu  ;'  Gnizot,  Hist,  of  Civilisation).  But  they  hâve  attempted  the 
connection  through  Anglo-Saxon  or  Qerinan  roots,  which  hâve  to  encounter 
the  difficulties,  Ist,  of  the  late  introduction  of  feus  into  England  ;  and, 
2ndly  (the  objection  of  Palgrave),  that  the  German  name  for  land  of  fendal 
tenure  is  not  any  word  akin  to  fev^  &c.  but  Das  Lehen. 

While  looking  for  light  upon  the  subject,  a  friend  has  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  article,  voce  'Fio,'  in  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Bomaiice 
Languages  by  Diez.  {Wôrterhuch  der  romanischen  Spracheri^  von  Friedrich 
Diez  :  Bonn,  1853;  and  transL  and  éd.  by  Donkin.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate,  1864.)     I  hère  give  an  abstract  : — 

*  Fio,  Ital.  ;  Provençal,  old  Catalan,  feu  (hence  old  Portng.  feu)  :  French 
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FiiEF  (from  tlie  old  fieu),  [Gferman  translation,  Lehngut,  Lehnzins]  :  verb,  Lbct.  LII 
Frenct  fieffer  (from  the  old  fibver),  Provençal  affeuàr  [zu  Lehen  ^  r  '' 
geben].  The  Romance  words  immediately  accord  with  the  Lombardian  Fin 
in  FADERFiu-M  [vàterliches  Qut],  the  old  High  (krman  fihu,  fehu  [Vieh], 
the  Gothic  faihu  [Vermôgen],  the  old  Friesland  fia  in  both  sensés  [Vieh 
and  Vermôgen.  Hère  Donkin  soggests  -pecviAy  and  I  may  add  |)ântnta]. 
The  H  was  dropped,  the  short  B  in  fehu  became  the  diphthong  lE  (as  the 
Provençal  mUn  from  the  Latin  fn«u«),  and  the  Provençal  u  sharpened  into 
the  French  F  (as  the  French  juif  from  Provençal  judeu),  wÛch  F  also 
strongly  asserts  itself  in  fibffer  (comp.  ensuifer  and  ensuivbr).  In  the 
Sicil.y  fbgu  (as  nsual)  substitntes  G  for  H.  From  Fin,  feu,  came  an  import- 
ant Word  of  middle-age  Latin,  which  appeared  about  the  ninth  century  in 
the  form  feudum,  feodum,  the  D  being  inserted  for  euphony,  as  in  ladico 
for  LAIOO,  &c' 

This  seems  conclusîve.  It  avoids  the  objection  of  Palgrave,  and,  more- 
over,  it  accords  with  certain  historical  indications  of  the  System  having  been 
matured  amongst  Longobard  lawyers.  (Spelman,  vX  aupra  ;  Erskine,  Insti- 
tvie  of  the  Law  of  Scoilandj  b.  ii.  tit.  iii.  §  6.)  It  also  accounts  for  ail  the 
set  of  words.  Fief,  Feoffment,  Feu,  Infeft,  and  Fee. 

There  remains,  however,  still  a  word  to  say  about  Emphyteusù,  The 
idea  of  its  identity  with  /«u,  fia,  &c,  is  not  merely  the  invention  of  our  own 
âge.  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  transformation  itself,  and  possibly  tended 
in  8ome  measure  to  aid  the  assimilating  power  of  the  contract  so  moulded 
by  thèse  mediœval  lawyers. 

I  will  cite  a  curious  example  from  the  collection  of  Muratori,  to  which 
I  hâve  referred.  (Antiq,  Med,  ./Evi,  vol.  i.  p.  15.)  The  descriptive  heading 
given  by  him  is  '  Charta  permutationis  inter  Ingonem  Episcopum  Mutinen- 
sem  et  Bonifacium  Ducem  et  Marchionem  Tusciœ  atque  Rechildam  ejus 
oxorem  in  qua  conjuges  Episcopo  douant  Castra  et  Curtes  Bajoariœ  et 
FoBsati  Régis,  Episcopus  vero  eis  concedit  in  emphiteusim  Castra  et  Curtes 
Ciagnani  et  Saviniana.  Anno  1033.'  The  conveyance  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop  after  mentioning  the  parcels,  and  the  destination  to  the  duke  and 
wife  and  the  survivor  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  proceeds  as  foUows  : — 
'  habendum  tradidi  precaria  cUque  enfiothecaria  nomine  .  .  .  .' 

The  witnesses  to  the  bishop's  signature  are  two  lawyers,  one  described 
as  legem  viventis  Longobardorum,  and  the  other  as  legem  viventis  Romana, 
Doubtless  thèse  lawyers  had  settled  the  draft,  and  between  them  coined,  or 
borrowed  from  others  of  their  craft,  the  strange  word  enfiothecaria.  The 
Word  speaks  for  itself  of  the  association  in  the  minds  of  the  authors. 

It  only  remained  to  systématise  the  conséquences  of  this  threefold  com- 
bination  :  viz.  the  preearium,  the  emphyteusis,  and  the^  varions  incorporated 
tenurea  This  was  a  task  exactly  suited  to  the  capacities  of  thèse  mediœval 
lawyers,  Longobard  and  others,  and  by  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
libri  feudorum — (whether  in  the  twelfth  century  or  later) — that  had  been 
iairly  accomplished.  The  traces  of  ail  three  sources  long  remaîued  in  the 
feudid  law.  The  necessity  of  new  investiture  of  the  heir  was  a  conséquence 
of  the  precarium^  the  forfeiture  ob  non  soltUum  canonenij  of  the  emphyteutis, 
the  fealty,  homage,  &c.,  of  the  particular  usages  of  the  varions  societies  who 
adopted  the  contact. — R.  C. 
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LECTURE  LUI. 

ON  PRESENT  OR  VBSTED,  AND  FUTURE  OR  CONTINGENT  RIGHTS. 

Lect.LIII  In   this  evening's   discourse,   I   shall  consider   the   distinctioii 

A  present    between  vested  and  contingent  rights. 

orveated  In  order  to  the   existence  of  a   right,  the  two   foUowing 

wlat  (amongst  other)  essentials  must  concur: — Ist.  A  determinate 

person  or  persons,  presently  existing,  in  whom  the  right  résides. 
2ndly.  That  the  title,  mode  of  acquisition,  or  investitive  fact,  to 
which  the  law  annexes  the  right,  be  presently  consummate  or 
complète. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  epithet  '  present  '  or  '  vested/  as 
applied  to  a  right,  is  superfluous  or  tautological.  Every  right, 
properly  so  called,  is  of  necessity  present  or  vested  :  that  is  to 
say,  it  presently  l'esides  in,  or  is  presently  vested  in,  a  present 
and  determinate  party,  through  the  title,  or  investitive  fsu^t,  to 
which  the  law  annexes  it  as  a  légal  conséquence  or  efiect. 

When  we  oppose  a  vested  or  present,  to  a  future  or  contingent 
right,  we  are  not,  I  apprehend,  opposing  a  right  of  one  class  to  a 
right  of  another  class,  but  we  are  rather  opposing  a  right  to  the 
chance  or  possihility  of  a  right.  Accordingly,  the  contingent  light 
of  the  apparent  or  presumptive  heir  to  rights  which  the  party 
presently  entitled  may  alien  from  him,  is  frequently  styled,  not 
a  right  y  but  spes  s^uccessionis  :  that  is  to  say,  the  chance  or  possi- 
hility that  the  heir,  who  has  not  presently  a  right,  may  hereafter 
acquire  one.  And,  generally,  a  contingent  right  is  frequently 
styled  'spes;  spes  incerta  ;  Hoffnungsreckt  '  or  hope-right  :  a  present 
chance,  or  a  present  possihilitg,  that  a  right  may  hereafter  arise, 
and  may  vest  in  a  person  in  being,  or  hereafter  to  be.  When, 
then,  in  compliance  with  custom,  I  use  the  expressions  '  vested 
and  contingent  rights,'  I  am  not  opposing  rights  of  a  class  to  rights 
of  another  class,  but  rights  to  chances  or  possibilities  of  rights. 

And  hère  I  would  advert  to  a  meaning,  frequently  annexed 
to  the  expression  *  vested  rights*  which  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lewis's** 
treatise  '  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms.' 

When  it  is  said  that  the  législature  ought  not  to  deprive 
parties  of  their  '  vested  rights,*  ail  that  is  meant  is  this  :  that 
the  rights  styled  '  vested  *  are  sacred  or  inviolable,  or  are  such  as 
the  parties  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  by  the  législature.  Like 
a  thousand  other  propositions,  which  sound  speciously  to  the  ear, 

^  Since  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis.     He  was  a  member  of  Mr.  AasUn's  dass. 
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it  is  either  purely  identical  and  tells  us  nothing,  or  begs  the  Lbct.LIII 
question  in  issue.  * 

If  it  mean  that  there  are  no  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  parties 
are  not  to  yield  to  considérations  of  expediency,  the  proposition 
is  manifestly  false,  and  conflicts  with  the  practice  of  every 
législature  on  earth.  In  every  case,  for  example,  in  which  a 
road  or  canal  is  run  by  authority  of  parliament  through  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  rights,  or  vtsttd  rights,  of  the  private  owners 
are  partially  abolished  by  the  législature.  They  are  compelled 
to  yield  up  a  portion  of  their  rights  of  exclusion,  and  to  receive 
compensation  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

When  the  expression  '  vested  right  '  is  used  on  such  occasions, 
it  means  one  or  another  of  two  things  : — Ist,  That  the  right  in 
question  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  législature  ; 
which  (as  I  hâve  remarked  already)  begs  the  question  at  issue  ; 
or,  2ndly,  That,  in  interfering  with  rights,  the  législature  ought 
to  tread  with  the  greatest  possible  caution,  and  ought  not  to 
abolish  them  without  a  great  and  manifest  prépondérance  of 
gênerai  utility.  And,  it  may  be  added,  the  proposition,  as  thus 
understood,  is  just  as  applicable  to  contingent  rights,  or  to  chances 
or  possibilities  of  rights,  as  to  vested  rights,  or  rights  properly 
80  called.  To  deprive  a  man  of  an  expectancy,  without  a  mani- 
fest prépondérance  of  gênerai  utility,  were  just  as  pemicious  as 
to  deprive  him  of  a  right  without  the  same  reason  to  justify  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  suggested  that  this  use  of  the  expression 
'  vested  rights  '  might  be  borrowed  from  the  cases  in  which,  under 
certain  rights,  considérable  capital  has  been  invested  or  embarked 
by  parties,  and  the  privation  of  the  right  would  be  followed  by 
great  disappointment  And  this  phrase,  I  think,  is  usuaUy 
employed  emphatically  to  cases  in  which  the  abolition  of  the  right 
would  be  followed  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  disappointment. 
Before  I  proceed  to  contingent  rights,  or  to  chances  or  possi- 
bilities of  rights,  I  must  remark  that  vested  rights  or  rights 
properly  so  called,  are  divisible  into  two  classes  : — Ist.  Présent 
or  vested  rights  which  are  coupled  with  a  présent  right  to  enjoy- 
ment  or  exercise  :  2ndly.  Présent  or  vested  rights  which  are  not 
coupled  with  a  right  to  présent  enjoyment  or  exercise. 

For  example  :  If  I  am  absolute  owner  of  land  or  a  movable, 
not  subject  to  a  right  in  another  of  limited  duration,  I  hâve  not 
only  a  présent  right  to  or  in  the  subject,  but  also  a  right  to  the 
présent  possession  of  it  :  that  is  to  say,  a  présent  right  to  enjoy 
or  exercise  my  présent  right  of  ownership. 
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Lbct.  lui         But  if  the  snbject  be  let  to  another,  I  bave  a  présent  right 
""^^"^    of  ownership  without  a  présent  right  to  exercise  my  right  of 
ownership  :  I  bave  merely  a  reversion,  expectant  on  the  détermin- 
ation of  the  lease,  and  which,  till  the  lease  détermine,  cannot  take 
effect  in  possession. 

Or  if  a  legacy  be  given  to  an  infant,  but  with  a  direction 
in  the  will  that  the  legacy  shall  not  be  paid  to  him  till  he  corne 
of  âge,  he  bas  a  présent  or  perfect  right  to  the  legacy,  although 
he  cannot  touch  it  before  he  shall  become  adult  For  if  he 
should  die  before  he  corne  of  âge,  the  legacy  would  not  lapse  (or 
the  gift  would  not  be  inoperative),  but  the  legacy  would  pass  to 
the  successors  of  the  legatee,  and  not  to  those  of  the  testator. 
It  is  not  a  gift  condUioned  to  take  efTect  in  case  the  infant  shall 
corne  of  âge,  but  an  ahsolute  gifb  with  a  direction  suspending 
the  payment  to  him  until  he  shaU  come  of  âge.  If  he  should  die 
before  he  come  of  âge  bis  successors  would  be  entitled  to  présent 
payment  as  well  as  to  a  présent  right  in  the  subject  of  the  bequest.^ 

A  right,  therefore,  may  be  présent  or  vested,  although  the 
right  to  enjoy  it,  or  exercise  it,  be  contingent  or  uncertain.  Or, 
in  other  words,  a  présent  and  certain  right  to  possession  is  not 
of  the  essence  of  a  présent  and  certain  right. 

For  example  :  In  the  case  of  the  legacy,  to  which  I  hâve 
just  adverted,  it  is  presently  uncertain  whether  the  infant  will 
ever  be  entitled  to  the  payment  :  but  still  he  bas  a  présent  right 
to  the  subject  of  the  bequest,  inasmuch  as  the  right  would  pass 
to  bis  successors  though  he  himself  were  to  die  before  the  period 
fixed  for  payment. 

Again  :  In  every  case  of  a  vested  right,  expectant  on  the 
détermination  of  a  preceding  right,  the  right  of  the  expectant  to 
possession  or  enjoyment  is  necessarily  uncertain.  For,  though 
he  bas  a  présent  or  perfect  right,  to  take  effect  in  possession  on 
the  détermination  of  the  preceding  right,  he  may  die  himself  (or 
even  die  without  représentatives  capable  of  enjoying  the  expect- 
ancy),  before  the  preceding  right  shaU  come  to  an  end.  Of  this 
sort  is  every  vested  remainder  for  life,  or  in  tail.  The  remainder- 
man  for  life  may  die,  or  the  remainder-man  in  tail  may  die 
without  issue  in  tail,^^  before  the  remainder  bas  taken  effect  in 
possession. 

The  distinction  which  I  bave  tried  to  explain  ought  to  be 
carefuUy  marked.     For  it  is  often  supposed,  even  by  writers  who 

^  Blackstone,  vo].  ÎL  p.  513.  a  disentailing  deed  (or,  according  to  the 

^  And  it  should,  perhaps,  be  added,  old  forms,   of  suffering  a  xecoveiy). — 

withoat  having  (by  attaining  twenty-  R.  C. 

one)  acqnired  tne  capacity  of  executing  , 
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commonly  perceive  the  distinction  between  vested  and  contingent  Lbct.  LUI 
right8,  that  a  right  to  présent  enjoyment  is  of  the  essence  of  a    '     " 
présent  right  :  or,  what  cornes  to  the  same  thing,  that  a  right  of 
which  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  is  uncertain  is  necessarily  an 
uneertain  or  contingent  right. 

[Ezamples  : — ^Blackstone,  vol.  il  p.  163.  '  Of  estâtes  m^ssemm 
whereby  a  présent  interest  passes  to  and  résides  in  the  tenant,  not 
depending  on  any  subséquent  circumstance  or  contingency,  &c.'  as  if 
a  right  not  in  possession  might  not  be  coupled  with  a  présent  interest.] 

I  hâve  said  ahready,  that  in  order  to  the  existence  of  ^'preseid  A  future 
right,  or  in  order  to  the  existence  of  a  right  properly  so  called,  «eut  riSt 
the  two  following  (amongst  other)  essentials,  must  concur  : — Ist.  what. 
A  determinate  person  or  persons,  presently  existing,  in  whom 
the  right  résides,  or  in  whom  it  is  vested.     2ndly.  That  the 
title,  mode  of  acquisition,  or  causa,  to  which  the  right  is  annexed 
as  a  légal  conséquence  or  effect,  be  presently  consummate  or 
complète. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  right  is  contingent  in  either  of  the 
following  cases  : — 

Ist.  The  right  is  contingent,  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
destined  or  determined  (or  in  whom  it  is  to  réside  or  vest),  be 
not  presently  existing.  In  this  case  it  is  supposed  that  the 
events  constituting  the  title  whereon  the  right  is  to  arise  hâve 
already  happened  whoUy  or  in  part  :  but  that  though  the  title 
be  presently  consummate,  the  right  nevertheless  is  presently 
contingent,  inasmuch  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  determined 
may  never  exist  to  take  it 

2ndly.  The  right  is  contingent,  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
determined  be  presently  existing,  but  the  title,  or  mode  of 
acquisition,  whereon  it  is  to  vest  in  that  person,  be  not  presently 
consummate,  and  never  may  be. 

In  this  last  case,  it  is  necessarily  supposed  that  the  title  is 
complex  (or  consists  of  two  or  more  successive  events)  :  that  one 
or  more  of  those  events  has  already  happened  :  but  that  one  or 
more  of  those  events  has  not  yet  happened,  and  may  never 
happen. 

For  example  :  If  land  be  now  given  by  deed  or  will  to  A 
for  his  life,  and  after  A's  death  to  the  eldest  son  (now  unbom) 
of  B,  in  tail  or  in  fee,  the  right  which  is  determined  by  the  gift 
to  the  unbom  son  of  B  is  contingent  By  the  gift  itself  the 
title  is  presently  complète  :  for  if  B  had  now  a  son,  the  estate 
in  tail  or  in  fee  would  now  be  vested  in  him,  although  his  right 
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Lect.  lui  to  possession,  or  to  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  his  right,  'would 
'  not  begin  till  after  the  détermination  of  A*s  estate  for  life.  But 
though  the  title  is  presently  consummate,  the  right  nevertheless 
is  presently  contingent  :  for  it  is  presently  uncertain  whether  B 
will  hâve  a  son,  and  whether  the  person  to  whom  the  light  is 
determined  will  ever  exist 

Again  :  If  land  be  given  to  A  for  his  life,  and,  in  case  B 
(a  person  now  existing)  shall  survive  A,  to  B  in  fee,  the  right 
which  is  determined  by  the  gift  to  B  and  his  heirs  gênerai,  is 
presently  a  contingent  right.  For  though  the  person  to  \rhom 
it  is  determined  is  now  in  existence  and  capable  of  taking  it, 
the  title,  or  mode  of  acquisition,  wheron  the  right  is  to  arise,  is 
presently  inchoate  only,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  consuniinate. 
By  the  gift  to  B,  in  case  he  shall  survive  A,  a  part  only  of  the 
complex  title  has  presently  happened.  Before  it  can  be  con- 
summate,  and  the  right  determined  to  B  can  vest  or  corne  into 
existence,  A  must  die,  leaving  B  surviving  him  :  which  event, 
forming  a  part  of  the  entire  complex  title,  has  not  yet  occurred  : 
and  possibly  may  never  occur.^ 

Wherever,  therefore,  the  person  to  whom  the  right  is 
determined  is  not  presently  in  being,  or  wherever  the  title  is 
presently  inchoate,  and  its  consummation  is  presently  uncertain, 
the  right  is  contingent  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  properly  a 
right  (residing,  as  a  right  must  do,  in  a  présent  person  or  persons), 
but  a  présent  chance  or  possibility  that  a  right  may  arise  here- 
after,  and  may  réside  in  the  person  or  persons,  existing  or  to 
exist,  to  whom  it  is  determined  or  destined. 

The  two  grounds  of  uncertainty  to  which  I  now  hâve 
adverted  may  happen  to  exist  together  in  one  and  the  same 
case  :  that  is  to  say,  the  person  to  whom  the  right  is  determined 
may  not  be  yet  in  being,  and  the  title  determining  the  right  to 
the  person  may  yet  be  merely  inchoate,  and  its  consununation 
contingent.  Insomuch  that  the  right  would  be  presently  con- 
tingent, although  the  party  were  presently  existing. 

For  example  :  If  an  estate  were  given  to  the  eldest  son  of 
B  (B  having  presently  no  son),  on  condition  of  B  or  l^^  son 
doing  some  given  act,  the  right  would  be  contingent  in  two 
ways.  For  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  person  to  whom  the 
right  is  determined  will  ever  exist  And  though  the  person 
presently  existed,  the  deed  or  performance,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  entire  title,  would  be  contingent.  Until  B  hâve  a  son,  and 
B  or  his  son  do  the  given  act,  there  is  no  right  properly  so 

88  Blackfitone,  vol.  il  pp.  169,  170. 
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called,  but  a  mère  chance  or  possibility  that  a  right  may  arise  Lect.  lui 
and  vest  in  a  given  party.  ' 

As  a  further  example  of  contingent  rights,  I  may  mention 
the  spes  smcessAjoms  which  résides  in  the  presumptive  or  apparent 
heir:  meaning,  for  the  présent,  by  the  heir,  the  person  who 
takes  troia  the  dominuSt  or  absolute  owner,  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cession ab  intestato.^ 

Strictly  speaking,  the  apparent  or  presumptive  heir  is  not 
heir.  For  nemo  est  hœres  viventis.  In  order  to  the  existence  of 
the  relation  between  the  predecessor  and  the  successor,  the 
predecessor,  in  the  case  of  heirship,  must  hâve  died  :  that  is  to 
say,  must  hâve  died  physically,  or  must  hâve  died  civilly.  By 
the  apparent  heir,  we  mean  the  person  who  would  be  heir 
presently  if  the  party,  to  whom  he  is  heir  apparent,  presently 
died  intestate.  By  the  presumptive  heir,  we  mean  the  person 
who  would  be  heir  presently,  if  the  party  presently  died  intestate, 
and  no  person  entided  to  take  as  heir  in  préférence  to  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  came  into  existence  before  the  decease. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  right  of  the  apparent  heir  is  a 
contingent  or  uncertain  right.  Before  he  can  acquire  as  heir 
properly  so  called,  he  must  not  only  survive  the  party  to  whom 
he  is  heir  apparent,  but  that  party  must  die  intestate  ;  and,  in 
case  the  subject  of  the  uncertain  succession  be  some  single  right, 
and  not  the  university  or  aggregate  of  the  party's  rights,  that 
party  must  also  die  without  having  aliened  the  right  in  his 
lifetime. 

The  right  of  the  presumptive  heir  is  more  uncertain  still. 
For  before  he  can  acquire  as  heir  properly  so  called,  the  party 
to  whom  he  is  heir  presimiptive  must  die  in  his  own  lifetime  ; 
the  party  also  must  die  intestate,  or  intestate  and  without  having 
aliened  the  right  by  act  inter  vivos  ;  and  no  party  entitled  to 
the  héritage  in  préférence  to  the  presumptive  heir  must  come  into 
being,  between  the  time  présent  and  the  happening  of  ail  those 
other  contingencies. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  words  over  the  understanding,  that 
I  thought,  at  first,  the  right  in  question  was  not  a  contingent 
right  :  that  it  was  a  présent  or  vested  right  liable  to  end  on 
certain  contÎDgencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  death  of  the  so-called 
heir  before  the  decease  of  the  party  to  whom  he  is  presently 
heir  (apparent  or  presumptive)  ;  sdienation  by  the  party  in  the 
way  of  will  or  otherwise  ;  and  so  on. 

But  this  difficulty  arose  &om  the  name  which  is  improperly 

V  Blackstone,  vol.  iiï.  p.  224.    Mackeldey,  voL  L  p.  217.    MilhL  toL  i.  p.  146. 
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Legt.LIII  given  to  the  apparent  or  presumptive  heir.  In  tnith  he  is  not 
hdr  :  for  nemo  est  hœres  viverUis.  He  is  merely  the  person  who 
will  be  heir  in  case  certain  contingencies  shall  conspire  to  cast 
the  héritage  upon  him.  He  has  not  a  présent  or  perfect  right  ; 
but  he  has  merely  an  inchoate  right  which  may  become  con- 
summate,  in  case  certain  facts  necessaiy  to  the  completion  of 
his  rights  shall  anse  hereafter  in  his  favour.  And,  accordinglT, 
his  so-called  right  is  commonly  called  gpes  mocemonis  :  that  is 
to  say,  not  a  right,  but  a  chance  or  possibility  that  he  may 
acquire  a  right. 

The  test,  then,  of  a  vested  right  (or  of  a  right  as  opposed  to 
a  contingent  right,  or  to  the  chœruie  or  possibUUy  of  a  right)  is,  I 
apprehend,  this  : — 

If  the  right  be  perfectly  acquired,  or  if  the  whole  séries  of 
facts  necessary  to  its  existence  hâve  already  happened,  the  right 
is  présent  or  vested,  or  (in  other  words)  is  a  right. 

If  the  right  be  not  perfectly  acquired,  or  if  that  ^whole 
séries  of  facts  be  presently  incomplète  and  may  never  become 
consummate,  the  right  is  contingent  or  uncertain,  or  is  rather  a 
chance  or  possibility  that  a  right  may  hereafter  arise. 

And  in  order  to  the  perfect  acquisition  of  the  right,  or  to 
the  completion  of  the  séries  of  facts  whereon  the  right  arises, 
two  things  must  conspire. 

Ist.  The  title  to  which  it  is  annezed  must  be  consummate: 
that  is  to  say,  the  fact  (or  the  whole  séries  of  facts),  constitutisg 
the  title,  must  hâve  happened  already. 

2ndly.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  determined  by  the  title 
must  hâve  come  into  existence,  and  must  actually  be  entitled 
to  the  right,  or  (if  he  hâve  died,  and  the  right  be  tranamissible) 
must  hâve  transmitted  it  to  his  own  successors. 

If  the  title  be  not  consummate,  or  if  part  of  it  consist  of  a 
contingency  or  of  a  fact  which  may  never  happen,  the  right  is 
presently  contingent.  And  though  the  title  be  consummate, 
the  right  also  is  presently  contingent,  in  case  the  title  détermine 
it  to  a  person  who  is  not  yet  in  existence.  For,  to  the  being  of 
a  perfect  right,  the  existence  of  a  person  in  whom  it  reaides  is 
not  less  requisite,  than  the  consimmiation  of  the  title  by  which 
the  right  is  vested  in  him. 

I  apprehend  that  a  right  is  contingent,  in  case  the  title  be 
incomplète  and  may  never  become  consummate,  although  the 
completion  of  the  title  dépend  upon  the  wiU  of  a  présent  party 
to  whom  the  title  détermines  the  right.  This,  for  example,  is 
the  case,  in  the  Boman  Law,  where  a  pcurty  dies  intestate,  but 
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the  héritage  is  not  cast  on  the  apparent  or  presumptive  heir  Lect.LIII 
ipso  jure  :  that  îs  to  say,  where  the  heir,  in  order  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  his  title,  or  in  order  that  he  may  become  heir  perf ectly 
and  truly,  must  adiré  hcBreditaùem,  or  accept  the  héritage. 

Until  he  accept  the  héritage,  he  has  a  right  deferred  or 
proflfered  by  the  law  (Jus  delcUum),  but  he  has  not  a  right  fully 
acquired  (jtts  acgvdsitum)  :  so  that  if  he  repudiate  the  inheritance, 
it  passes  over  to  a  party  who  takes  as  heir  to  the  intestate,  and 
not  through  the  party  to  whom  the  heirship  has  been  merely 
proffered.  In  this  case,  the  party  who  has  jtis  delatum  has 
merely  a  contingent  right,  although  the  happening  of  the  con- 
tingency  necessary  to  the  consununation  of  his  title,  dépends 
upon  his  own  wilL 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  right  of  the  heir  (according  to 
the  law  of  England),  who  has  not  completed  his  title,  upon  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  by  doing  some  act  which  amounts  to 
seisin:  that  is  to  say,  taking  possession  (physically  or  con- 
structively)  of  the  land  which  has  descended  from  the  ancestor. 
The  ancestor  being  dead,  intestate  and  without  otherwise  aliening, 
the  heir  has  jus  delcUum  (to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Boman 
Law),  which  he  may  turn  into  jus  acquisitum  by  an  act  of  his 
own  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  taking  seisin  or  possession  of  the  subject. 
But,  until  he  fully  acquire  by  seisin  or  possession,  he  has  not  a 
présent  or  vested,  but  merely  a  contingent,  right.  Insomuch 
that  if  he  die  before  seisin,  the  land  will  not  descend  through 
him,  but  will  descend  to  some  party  who  acquires  as  immédiate 
successor  to  the  predeceased  ancestor.^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  parties  who  are  erUUled  to  probate 
or  to  take  out  letters  of  administration.  By  virtue  of  the  will, 
or  of  the  relation  wherein  they  stand  to  the  deceased,  they  hâve 
fus  delatum:  which,  by  proving  the  will,  or  by  taking  out 
adminstration,  they  may  couvert  into  jus  acquisiùum.  But  they 
are  not  ipso  jure  représentatives  of  the  deceased  ;  and  must  do 
a  contingent  act,  depending  on  their  own  will,  before  their 
inchoate  right  can  become  consummate. 

If,  then,  a  right  be  determined  to  a  party  who  may  never 
come  into  existence,  or  if  the  title  be  incomplète,  and  may 
never  be  consunmiate,  the  right  is  contingent  :  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  presently  uncertain  whether  the  right  wUl  ever  arise.     And 

^  Under  the  rules  of  succession  now  ance  ;  tlie  descent  being  traced  from  the 

obtaining  (under  the  Acts  8  &  4  Will.  last  purduiser  (or  person  who  acquired 

IV.  c.  106,  and  22  k  23  Yict.  c.  85,  §  19,  rigHt  otherwise  than  by  title  of  descent). 

20),  the  question  who  was  'the  person  --R.  C. 
last  seiseci'  has  become  of  no  import- 
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Lect.  lui  this  is  the  only  mark  of  a  contingent  light  which  I  hâve  been 
"         able  to  discover. 

Mr.  Feame,  in  his  beautifol  essay  'On  Contingent  Be- 
mainders  and  Executoiy  Devises/  lays  down  the  foUowing»  as 
the  invariable  test  by  which  a  vested  remainder  is  distinguished 
from  a  contingent  one.  'It  is  not  the  uncertainty  of  ever 
taking  effect  in  possession,  that  makes  a  remainder  contingent 
The  présent  capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession,  if  the 
possession  were  now  to  become  vacant,  and  not  the  certaintv 
that  the  possession  will  become  vacant  before  the  estate  limitai 
in  remainder  détermines,  universally  distinguishes  a  vested  re- 
mainder from  one  that  is  contingent.' ^^ 

Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  test  of  a  vested 
remainder  is  fallacious. 

For  we  may  imagine  a  eorUingerU  remainder  which  is  pre- 
sently  capable  of  taking  effect  in  possession,  in  case  the  preced- 
ing  estate  were  presently  to  end. 

For  example  :  If  land  be  given  to  A  for  life,  and,  in  case  B 
survive  A,  to  B  in  fee,  B  has  a  contingent  remainder  :  For  it  is 
uncertain  whether  B  will  survive  A.  And  yet  the  estate  of 
B,  so  long  as  B  lives,  is  presently  capable  of  taking  effect  in 
possession,  in  case  A*s  estate  presently  determined.^  For  if  A 
were  now  to  die,  leaving  B  him  surviving,  B's  estate  would  no: 
only  become  vested  by  the  happening  of  the  given  contingency, 
but  by  the  happening  of  the  same  event  would  also  take  effect 
in  possession  :  that  is  to  say,  B  would  become  entitled  to  a 
présent  or  perfect  right  coupled  with  a  right  to  présent  enjov- 
ment  or  exercise. 

The  présent  capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession,  if  the 
possession  were  now  to  become  vacant,  will  not  then  distinguish 
a  vested  from  a  contingent  remainder:  inasmuch  as  there  are 
contingent  as  well  as  vested  remainders  to  which  that  same 
capacity  is  incident. 

But  whether  Mr.  Feame's  test  be  or  be  not  a  test  of  a 
vested  remainder,  it  certainly  will  not  distinguish  vested  rights 
generodly  from  contingent  rights  generally.     For,  by  our  own  , 
law,  and  other  Systems  of  law,  there  are  numberless  présent 

*^  Feame,  p.  216.  known  to  English  law)  holds  good  is 

"  Only  if  A's  estate  determîned  by  thia  instance.     I  bave  little  doubt  that 

deatb.     Bat  if  A's  estate  determined  by  the  anthor,  conld  be  baye  reTised  this 

forfeitare  in  bis  lifetime,  B  also  living,  lecture,  would  bave  restricted  his  criti- 

B's  estate  could  not  immediately  take  cism  of  Mr.  Feame  to  the  observation 

effect  in  possession,  because  the  contin-  that  bis  raie  applies  only  to  the  techni- 

gency  would  not  bave  determined.     So  calities  of  Engbdi  law,  and  expresses  no 

that  Mr.  Fearne's  raie  (which,  of  course,  principle  appucable  to  gênerai  jurispni* 

is  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  estâtes  dence. — R.  C. 
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rights,  and  numberless  contingent  or  uncertain  rights,  which  are  Lect.  LUI 
not    vested   or  contingent  remainders,  and  hâve  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  them. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  spécifie  legacy  given  to  an 
infant  absolutelj,  but  with  a  direction  that  the  payment  shall 
be  deferred  till  the  infant  come  of  âge,  the  test  can  hâve  no 
application.  There,  the  right  of  the  legatee  is  a  présent  right, 
and  cannot  take  effect  in  possession  till  he  come  of  âge.  But 
there  can  bè  no  question  about  its  présent  capacity  of  taking 
effect  in  possession.  For  there  is  no  preceding  interest  on 
which  it  is  expectsuit,  and  on  the  détermination  of  which  the 
enjoyment  is  to  commence.  The  absolute  ownership  is  now  in 
the  infant,  and  yet  the  infant  cannot  enjoy  imtil  the  arrivai  of 
the  period  fixed  by  the  will. 

The  only  marks  of  a  contingent  right  which  I  hâve  been 
able  to  discover  are  those  which  I  hâve  endeavoured  to  explain. 
Ist  Although  the  facts  constituting  the  title  hâve  ail  of 
them  happened  (or,  more  briefly,  although  the  title  be  consum- 
mate),  the  right  is  a  contingent  or  uncertain  right,  if  it  be  deter- 
mined  to  a  party  who  may  never  come  into  existence. 

2ndly.  Although  that  party  be  in  existence,  the  right  never- 
theless  is  a  contingent  right,  if  the  title  be  not  consummate, 
and  may  never  be  completed. 

And  hère  I  would  remark,  that  a  contingent  right,  or  a 
chance  or  a  possibility  of  a  right,  may  be  transnussible  to  the 
heirs  or  représentatives  of  the  party  to  whom  the  right  is  deter- 
mined.  It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  the  existence  of  the  party, 
at  a  given  time,  may  be  the  very  contingency,  or  parcel  of  the 
veiy  contingency,  on  which  the  right  is  to  arise.  And,  on  that 
supposition,  if  the  party  die  before  the  given  time,  the  contingent 
right  can  never  vest,  and  there  is  no  possibility  transmissible  to 
his  représentatives. 

For  example  :  If  land  be  given  to  A  for  life,  and  in  case  B 
survive  A,  to  B  and  his  heirs,  if  B  die  before  A,  the  contingent 
right  can  never  vest. 

But  if  the  existence  of  the  party  at  a  given  time  be  not 
parcel  of  the  contingency,  the  contingent  right  (if  it  be  calcu- 
lated  to  endure  beyond  the  party's  life)  may  devolve  to  his 
représentatives. 

For  example  :  If  land  be  given  to  A  for  life,  and,  in  case  C 
survive  A,  to  B  and  his  heirs,  B  has  a  contingent  right  trans- 
missible to  his  représentatives.  The  contingency  on  which  the 
right  is  to  anse  is  the  death  of  A,  leaving  C  surviving.     And  if 
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Lect.  lui  B  die  before  the  contingency  happens,  the  chance  or  possîbility 
'         still  exista,  and  may  pass  firom  B  himself  to  the  heiis  or  repré- 
sentatives of  B. 


No  rights 
can  be 
future 
without 
being  con- 
tingent 


I  thought  at  first  that  there  were  cases  in  which  a  right  is 
future  and  yet  not  contingent,  but  in  ail  those  cases  the  right 
is  présent,  and  only  the  time  of  enjoyment  is  future.  For 
example,  by  what  is  falsely  called  an  executory  devise,  an  estate 
is  given  in  futuro  on  the  happening  of  an  event  which  is  certain. 
A  party  devises  land  to  trustées  for  a  given  number  of  years  for 
certain  purposes,  and  from  and  after  (say)  twenty  years  to  Â 
and  his  heirs.  The  right  which  is  to  take  effect  in  possession 
after  twenty  years  is  not  contingent,  for  the  twenty  years  will 
certainly  expire,  and  the  right  will  certainly  go  to  A  and  his 
heirs  after  that  period.  Or  if  I  devise  land  to  A  and  his  heirs 
after  twenty  years,  leaving  it  to  my  own  représentatives  tOl 
that  time,  the  right  of  A  and  his  heirs  has  nothing  of  the 
properties  of  a  contingent  right,  except  that  it  is  to  take  effect 
in  futuro.  It  is  a  présent  right,  of  which  the  enjoyment  is 
presently  postponed  It  is  something  analogous  to  a  vested 
remainder.  When  an  estate  is  granted  to  one  person  for  life 
or  years,  with  remainder  to  another,  the  remainder  is  a  vested 
remainder,  though  the  enjoyment  is  postponed  to  the  lapse  of  the 
period.  It  is  not  a  right  to  come  into  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  but  a  présent  right,  then  to  take  effect  in  possession. 

There  are  two  sensés  wherein  a  right  may  be  styled  con- 
tingerU:  one  of  which  sensés  is  large  and  vague;  the  other, 
more  strict  and  definite. 

In  the  large  and  vague  sensé,  any  right  to  which  any  body 
(now  in  being  or  hereafter  to  be)  may  any  how  become  entitled, 
is  a  contingent  right.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  I  or 
you,  or  any  body  now  in  being  or  hereafter  to  be,  may  become 
owner  or  proprietor  of  A's  house,  or,  more  generally  still,  of  any 
house  whatever. 

But  when  we  oppose  a  contingent  right  to  a  présent  or  vested 
right,  we  commonly  mean  by  a  '  contingent  right  '  a  specifically 
determined  right  :  and  we  commonly  mean  moreover  that  the 
right  is  inchoate,  although  the  right  is  not  consummate,  and 
although  its  consummation  be  uncertain.  A  contingent  right 
is  a  determinate  right  of  which  the  titJe  is  inchoate,  or  an 
indeterminate  right  of  which  the  title  is  not  even  inchoate 
(unless  in  so  far  as  capacity  to  take  be  a  commencement). 
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The  contingent  rights  which  are  subjects  of  légal  rules,  are  I'Ect.  lui 
those  which  are  inchoate:   i.e.  the  title  to  which  has  begon, 
althongh  (being  a  complex  title,  or  consisting  of  several  incidents) 
it  is  not  consnnunate,  and  never  may  be  :  i.e.  some  of  the  inci- 
dents necessary  to  complète  it  hâve  not  happened. 

The  right  also  must  be  determinate  :  t.e.  the  inchoate  title 
must  not  consist  in  a  mère  gênerai  capacity  to  take  rights,  or 
rights  of  a  given  class:  e,g,  The  right  of  the  presumptive  or 
apparent  heir  is  a  contingent  right  determinate  and  inchoate. 

The  mère  capacity  of  taking  an  estate  in  fee  simple  is  not  a 
title  to  any  determinate  right 

The  mère  capacity  of  husband  is  also  distinguishable  &om 
thatofheir.  It  is  a  capacity  to  take  his  share  of  any  rights  to 
which  the  wife  may  become  entitled.  But  that  of  the  heir  is 
an  inchoate  and  determinate  right:  ie.  the  party  stands  in  a 
relcUion  to  the  deceased  which  forms  part  of  the  title,  and  the 
right  itself  is  a  right  to  a  given  res  singtUa  or  to  a  given 
univeraitas, 

Sometimes,  however,  we  speak  of  contingent  rights  in  the 
laiger  and  vaguer  meaning.  For  example  :  The  contingent  rights 
embraced  by  the  tpes  succemonia,  are  any  contingent  rights  to 
which  the  heir  will  become  entitled  on  the  death  of  the  prede- 
cessor.  Again,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Boman  Law  by  which 
a  party  may  mortgage  ail  his  future  acquisitions  ;  ail  of  which 
are  in  that  case  treated  as  contingent  rights,  though  of  course 
many  of  them  are  not  specifically  determined  to  him  at  the 
time  of  the  mortgage. 

In  considering  the  distinction  between  présent  and  con- 
tingent rights,  I  hâve  considered  it  as  abstracted  from  ail  the 
peculiarities  of  the  English  Law.  To  ezpound  the  distinction 
as  concrète  in  those  peculiarities,  with  vested  remainders,  con- 
tingent remainders,  executory  devises,  conditional  limitations, 
eta,  and  ail  thèse  implicated  with  distinctions  between  law  and 
equity,  and  real  and  personal  property,  would  take  volumes. 

Many  of  thèse  distinctions  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  being 
dépendent  on  peculiarities  of  tenure  now  exploded  ;  on  feoffinent, 
for  example,  and  livery  of  seisin.  There  is  no  part  of  the  field 
of  law  where  the  possibility  of  pruning  it  down  within  a  much 
smaller  compass  may  be  more  triumphantly  shewn.  There  is 
no  case  in  which  so  little  is  accomplished  by  such  complex 
machinery. 

In  treating  of  vested  and  contingent  rights,  I  hâve  confined  my 
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Lect.  lui  remarks  tQJura  in  rem,  or  to  rights  which  avail  against  the  world 
at  large.  But  distinctions  resembling  those  to  which  I  hâve 
just  adverted  also  obtain  between  rights  of  the  opposite  dass. 

Every  juè  in  personam,  or  which  avails  exclusively  against 
a  person  or  persons  determinate,  is  a  right  to  an  act  or  forbear- 
ance.  But  the  act  to  be  done,  or  the  forbearance  to  be  obeerved, 
may  be  to  be  done,  or  to  be  observed,  either  certainly,  or  on 
the  happening  of  a  given  contingency.  If  it  be  to  be  done 
certainly,  the  right  may  be  deemed  vested.  If  it  be  to  be  done 
on  a  condition,  or  on  the  happening  of  a  contingency,  the  light 
may  be  deemed  contingent 

And  if  it  be  to  be  done  certainly,  it  may  be  to  be  done 
presently  (or  on  the  demand  of  the  obligée),  or  it  may  be  to  be 
done  at  a  determinate  future  time.  In  the  first  of  which  cases, 
the  right  may  be  deemed  a  présent  right,  coupled  with  a  right 
to  immédiate  fulfilment.  And  in  the  last  of  which  cases,  the 
right  may  be  deemed  a  présent  right,  of  which  the  fulfilment  is 
presently  postponed. 

A  right  (vested  or  contingent)  may  be  liable  to  end  before 
the  lapse  of  its  possible  duration. 

First,  as  to  vested  rights. 

(a.  1.)  Where  the  right  is  a  right  of  limited  and  defined 
possible  duration,  it  may  be  made  liable  to  end,  on  happening 
of  a  given  contingent  event,  before  the  lapse  of  the  defined 
period  for  which  it  is  calculated  to  endure.  (See  Blackstone, 
voL  ii  p.  143.) 

(a.  2.)  Where  the  right  is  a  right  of  limited  but  indefinite 
possible  duration,  it  may  be  made  to  end,  on  happening  of  a 
given  contingent  event,  before  happening  of  certain  facts  up  to 
which  it  is  calculated  to  endure.    (See  Blackstone,  voL  ii  p.  121.) 

(b.)  Where  the  right  is  a  right  of  unlimited  duration,  it 
also  may  be  made  to  end,  on  the  happening  of  a  contingent 
event,  before  the  lapse  of  its  possible  duration  :  i,e.  to  end  on 
another  given  contingency  before  the  contingent  failure  of  the 
Une  of  successors  to  whom  it  is  capable  of  devolving,  etc.  (See 
Blackstone,  voL  iL  p.  154.) 

Secondly,  as  to  contingent  rights. 

What  has  been  said  of  a  vested,  is  applicable  (with  a  few 
modifications)  to  a  contingent  right.  For  it  may  be  made 
liable  to  end  (if  it  shauM  ever  vest)  on  a  given  contingency  before 
the  lapse  of  its  possible  duration.^^ 


Rights 
subject  to 
a  contin- 
gency,  or 
condition 
résolutive. 


">  Blackstone,  vol.  ii  ch.  10,  152.     Mûhlenbrach,  vol.  i.  p.  209.     liackeldej, 
vol.  ii.  p.  463. 
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I  shall  hère  remark  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  condition,  I'Bct.  LUI 
Taken  as  it  is  generally  used,  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
contingency.  It  is  any  imcertain  event  or  contingency  on 
which  a  right  is  to  commence  or  to  cease.  More  especially  it 
means  some  act  or  forbearance  depending  on  the  will  of  a  given 
party.and  to  be  doneor  forbome  by  Mm  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
a  given  right  I  am  entitled  in  a  condition,  if  I  shall  become 
entitled  on  my  doing  or  forbearing  something  which  dépends  on 
my  own  pleasure.  This  is  a  very  common  use  of  the  tenn  in 
ordinary  language,  but  I  do  not  find  it  thus  restricted  in  any 
law  book,  unless  the  expression  to  fidJU  a  condition  be  an 
exception. 

In  the  older  Boman  law  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be 
met  with  about  contingent  rights.  There  is  scarcely  any 
instance  of  a  disposition  suspending  the  exercise  of  any  right,  or 
by  which  a  right  is  carried  over  on  a  contingency,  or  is  to 
conmience  on  a  contingency.  Every  disposition  on  which 
dépends  a  right  to  take  efifect  at  a  future  time,  seems  to  hâve 
been  forbidden  absolutely.  It  was  the  prsetorian  law  which 
afterwards  introduced  substitutions  or  entails. 


Notes. 

The  fdeircommissa  and  trust-substitutions  of  Boman  Lawyers  are 
placed  with  inheritances  :  for,  with  them,  contingent  interests  were 
created  by  will.  Evei^,  therefore,  where  the  subject  was  a  res  singiUa, 
it  was  considered  after  testaments. 

Contingent  interests  not  allowable  by  strict  Roman  Law.^ 

Dispositions  suspending  vesiing^  and  preventing  aliénation. 

In  the  case  of  usus,  etc.,  there  was  no  remainder  over  to  a  third 
party  (still  less  an  uneertain  party  on  an  uncertain  event),  but  a  mère 
reversion  in  the  grantor  descendible  to  his  heirs. 
[Gaîi  Camm.  ii.  §  179  to  §  274.] 

Conditional  fées  and  estâtes  tail  to  be  ranked  with  substitutions, 
fidei-commissa,  etc.  To  rank  them  with  inheritances  (i.e,  with  rights 
which  devolve  agreeably  to  law  in  default  of  a  disposition),  leads  to 
nothing  but  confusion.  Such  an  inheritance  or  fee  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  séries  of  life-interests.  The  language  resembles  that  of 
the  Eoman  Fideircommissa.     (See  Mackeldey.) 

Yarious  means  of  limiting  inalienabiUty  :  In  the  Boman  Law, 
directly  :  In  the  English,  by  fictions.     (Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 


^  See  p.  59,  vol.  i  anU, 
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LECTURE  UV. 

ON   TITLES,   MODES   OF   ACQUISITION,   OR   INVESTITIVE   AND 

DIVBSTITIVE   FACTS. 

Lect.  LIV  I  HAVE  considered  primary  rights  in  rem,  as  ezisting  per  se,  or 

Recapitu-    ^  ^^^  combined  with  rights  in  personam,  from  varions  aspects. 

ktion.  I  first  considered  the  rights  in  question  as  distingnished  by 

Righta^      difiTerences  between   their   respective  stdgects,  or  between   the 

etc.  Rights  aspects  of  the  forbearances  which  are  respectively  their  MeeU 

per  se.        Addressing  myself  particnlarly  to  such  of  the  rights  in  question 

as  are  rights  in  or  over  specifically  determined  things,  I  then 

considered  the  rights  in  question  as  distingnished  by  différences 

between  the  degrees  wherein  the  entitled  persons  may  use  or 

deal   with   the   subjects.     In  other   words,  I  considered   the 

distinction  between  property  or  domvnian  (meaning  by  property 

or  dominion,  any  right  of  the  class  in  question  which  gives  to 

the  party  entitled  an  indefinite  power  of  using  or  dealing  with 

the  subject),  and  servittts  or  easement 

I  next  considered  the  rights  in  question  as  distingnished  by 
différences  between  their  durations  or  between  the  quantities  of 
time  during  which  they  are  calculated  to  last 

Having  considered  the  rights  in  question  as  distingnished 
by  différences  between  the  degrees  wherein  the  entitled  persons 
may  use  or  deal  with  the  subjects,  and  having  considered  the 
rights  in  question  as  distingnished  by  différences  between  their 
durations,  I  next  adverted  to  a  distinction  which  I  found  it 
impossible  to  explain,  until  I  had  treated  of  the  two  distinctions 
to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted  :  namely,  the  distinction  between 
ju8  in  re  proprid,  aibsolute  property,  property  pre-eminently  so 
called,  or  dominion  sefnsv,  stricto,  and  those  various  fractions  of 
absolute  property  which  are  comprised  by  the  generic  expression 
jus  in  re  aiienâ. — ^As  I  endeavoured  to  shew,  the  distinction 
between  jvs  in  re  propriâ,  or  absolute  property,  and  jus  in  re 
aliend,  does  not  quadrate  with  the  two  distinctions  to  which  I 
hâve  now  adverted  :  namely,  the  distinction  between  rights  in 
rem  in  respect  of  différences  between  the  powers  of  user  severally 
annexed  to  them,  and  the  distinction  between  rights  in  rem  in 
respect  of  différences  between  their  several  durations:  for 
though  absolute  property  is  a  right  of  unlimited  duration  and 
a  right  accompanied  by  a  power  of  indefinite  user,  certain 
rights  in  re  aiienâ  (as  that,  for  example,  of  the  emphyteuia,  or 
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that  of  the  tenant  in  fee  simple),  are  also  rights  of  unlimited  Lbct.  LIV 
duration,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  power  of  user  which  is         ' 
not  susceptible  of  exact  circumscription. 

I  lastly  considered  the  righte  in  question  in  so  far  as  they 
are  distinguishable  into  vested  and  contingent  :  that  is  to  say, 
into  rights  and  chiiux»  or  possibUities  of  rights. 

And  considering  the  rights  in  question  as  being  vesUd  or 
présent,  as  being  perfedly  acguired,  or  as  being  rights^  I  dis- 
tinguished  such  as  are  vested  and  are  accompanied  with  a  right 
to  présent  enjoyment  or  exercise,  from  such  as  are  also  vested 
but  are  not  accompanied  with  a  right  to  présent  enjoyment  or 
exercise. 

Having  considered  the  rights  in  question  from  the  varions  Introduc- 
aspects  now  enumerated,  I  proceed  to  consider  them  in  respect  co^idera-^ 
of  their  tUles:  meaning  by  their  titles,  the  facts  or  events  of  *jjî^^^ 
which  they  are  légal  conséquences  (or  on  which,  by  the  disposi-  invesiuive 
tions  of  the  law,  they  arise  or  come  into  being),  and  also  the  \^^^^' 
facts  or  events  on  which,  by  the  dispositions  of  the  law,  they  Facts. 
terminate  or  are  extinguished.  ^ 

In  considering  titles,  or  investitive  and  divestitive  facts,  I 
shall  address  myself  pcaticularly  to  titles  as  .engendering  or 
extinguishing  rights  in  rem  considered  per  se  :  that  is  to  say,  as 
not  combined  with  rights  in  personam. 

Titles  as  engendering  or  extinguishing  rights  in  personam, 
and  as  engendering  combinations  (simple  or  complex)  of  rights 
in  rem  and  rights  in  personam,  I  shall  discuss  particularly 
hereafter. 

Title  by  succession  ab  intestaio,  and  by  succession  ex 
testamento,  I  shall  also  pass  over  for  the  présent;  even  in 
respect  of  the  cases  (as,  for  example,  a  spécifie  legacy)  wherein 
it  engenders  a  singular  or  particular  right  availing  against  the 
world  at  large.  For  the  acquisition  of  a  particular  right  (or  of 
a  res  singvla)  by  descent  or  testament,  cannot  be  explained 
conveniently,  unless  acquisition  by  descent  or  testament  of  the 
imiveraity  or  aggregate  of  the  intestate's  or  testator's  rights  be 
also  explained  at  the  same  time. 

Being  engaged  with  the  considération  of  the  Law  of  Things, 
I  shall  also  for  the  présent  postpone  the  considération  of  titles, 
in  so  far  as  they  engender  or  extinguish  statvs  or  conditions, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  any  way  implicated  with  status  or 
conditions. 

Being  engaged  with  the  considération  of  primary  rights  and 
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Lkct.  LIV  duties,  I  shall  also  postpone  delicts  considered  as  tîtles,  wiih 
'         the  titles  which  arise  from  delicts  in  the  way  of  conséquences, 
till  I  corne  to  treat  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  I  style 
sanctioning  or  secondaiy. 

But  though,  in  considering  titles,  I  shall  address  myself 
particularly,  for  the  présent,  to  titles  as  engendering  and  ex- 
tinguishing  rights  in  rem  considered  fer  se,  I  shall  préface  my 
remarks  on  titles,  as  engendering  and  extinguishing  the  rights 
in  question,  by  certain  remarks  which  apply  to  titles  generally. 

From  thèse  remarks,  applicable  to  titles  generally,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  leading  distinctions  between  titles  as  engendering 
or  extinguishing  rights  of  the  class  in  question:  though,  in 
considering  those  leading  distinctions,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  course  of  my  présent  disquisition,  I  shall  often  be  obliged 
to  advert  to  titles  as  engendering  rights  of  other  classes. 

Having  made  certain  remarks  applicable  to  titles  generally, 
and  on  the  leading  distinctions  between  titles  as  engendering 
and  extinguishing  the  rights  particularly  in  question,  I  shall 
consider  seriatim  certain  titles  (as  engendering  and  extinguish- 
ing (that  is)  the  rights  particularly  in  question),  which,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  are  found  in  every  system,  and  are  therefore 
appropriate  matter  for  Greneral  Jurisprudence.  The  titles  which 
are  peculiar  to  particular  Systems  or  such  modifications  of  the 
titles  common  to  ail  Systems  as  are  peculiar  to  particular 
Systems,  are  foreign  to  the  subject  and  scope  of  my  Course: 
And  when  I  mention  them,  I  shall  merely  advert  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Of  the  titles  which  I  shall  thus  consider  simply  and 
seriatim,  the  following  are  the  principal  : 

Ist.  The  acquisition  of  jvs  in  rem  by  occupancy  :  i,€.  by  the 
appréhension  or  occupation  of  a  thing  which  has  no  owner,  with 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  it  as  one's  own.  (We  might  take  a 
thing  having  already  an  owner,  with  the  purpose  of  acquiring  it 
as  our  own.  But  in  that  case  the  right  which  we  acquire  is  a 
différent  right  ;  that  which  is  called  a  right  of  possession,  a  right 
availing  against  ail  the  world  except  the  owner  of  the  subject) 

2ndly.  The  acquisition  of  jus  in  rem  by  labour:  i.e.  hy 
labour  expended  on  a  subject  which  has  no  préviens  owner,  or 
even  on  a  subject  which  has.  For  there  are  varions  cases  in 
which  a  party  acquires  a  right  in  a  thing  belonging  to  another, 
by  labour  employed  upon  it  ;  for  instance,  in  tiie  Boman  Law 
by  spécification,  that  is,  by  giving  it  a  new  form. 
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3rdly.  The  acquisition  of  ju&  in  rem  by  accession  :  that  is  to  Lbct.  LIV 
say,  through  the  médium  of  a  thing  of  which  one  is  owner    ^     ' 
aiready  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  thing  attaching  to  another,  as  land 
washed  away  and  joined  to  one's  own  land,  or  the  fruits  arising 
from  one's  own  land. 

4thly.  The  acquisition  oljtis  in  rem  by  occupancy  or  labour 
combined  with  accession. 

5thly.  The  varions  modes  of  acquiring  fus  in  rem  which  fall 
under  the  generic  name  of  title  hy  aliénation;  meaning  by 
aliénation,  the  intentional  and  voluntary  transfer  of  a  right  (or 
of  a  fraction  of  a  right)  by  the  party  in  whom  the  right  résides, 
to  another  party. 

6thly.  The  acquisition  of  fus  in  rem  by  prcescription  :  the 
considération  of  which  title  will  involve  a  préviens  considération 
of  the  so-called  right  of  possession. 

7thly  and  lastly.  Such  modes  of  losing  rights  as  are  not 
involved  by  implication  in  w/>des  of  acquiring  them.  For  as 
every  mode  of  acquisition  is  not  derived  from  a  pre-existing 
title,  so  may  a  title  end  without  engendering  another.  Occu- 
pancy, for  example,  is  not  a  title  derived  from  a  previous  title  : 
for  title  by  occupancy,  strictly  and  pre-eminently  so  called,  is  a 
title  consisting  in  the  appréhension  of  what  was  previously  no 
man's,  with  an  intent  to  make  it  one's  own.  And  so,  where 
absolute  property  terminâtes  by  the  annihilation  of  its  subject, 
the  mode  by  which  the  owner  loses  his  right  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a  title  to  a  right  in  another.  Although,  then,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  a  party  in  acquiring  a  right  deprives 
another  party  of  a  right,  there  are  also  many  cases  in  which 
one  right  begins  when  no  other  right  ends,  or  ends  when  no 
other  right  begins. 

In  considering  the  titles  to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted,  I 
shall  commonly  assume  that  the  right  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  acquisition  or  loss,  is  absolute  property,  or  dominion  strictly 
so  called,  over  a  singular  or  particular  thing  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  name  :  noting  trom  time  to  time,  as  I  may 
see  occasion,  the  efifect  of  the  title  in  question  in  engendering  or 
extinguishing  rights  which  are  not  rights  of  that  class  or 
description. 

The  above  is,  I  think,  the  way  in  which  titles  are  commonly 
treated.  It  would  be  possible  to  arrange  rights  and  titles  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  The  basis  of  the  arrangement  might 
even  be  the  titles,  or  investitive  events  themselves,  and  rights 
might  be  arranged  under  them.     This  arrangement  has  been 
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LscT.  LIY  snggested  by  Mr.  Hnmphreys.     But  generally  the  différences  of 
*  the  kinds  of  rights  are  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  anangementi 

and  the  titles  aie  treated  incidentally.  The  Soman  lawyeis,  for 
example,  fiist  treat  of  d4)minivm,  and  then  of  jura  in  re  alimA. 
They  refer  briefly  again  to  thèse  modes  of  acquisition  or  loss 
which  they  had  befoie  treated  more  amply  nnder  daminium, 
inserting  any  pecnliarities  arising  £rom  the  nature  of  the  fiac- 
tional  right  engendered  or  lost  And  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  would  be  found  on  trial  to  be  incomparably  the  best 
mode  of  arranging  the  subject 


LECTUEE   LV. 

THE   SUBJECT   OF   TITLES   CONTINUED. 

Lect  LV.  Agreeably  to  the  method  or  order  which  I  announced  in  my 
Titles  coD-  ^^  Lecture,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  applicable  to  titles  in 
sidered  gênerai,  before  I  especially  discuss  them  as  engendering  or 
gcncTaiiy.    gxtinguishing  the  rights  to  which  I  hâve  now  adverted. 

Considered  with  référence  to  the  modes  wherein  thej 
respectively  b^in,  or  wherein  the  entitled  persons  are  respect- 
ively  invested  with  them,  Rights,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds. 

l^  Some  are  conferred  by  the  law,  upon  the  persons 
invested  with  them,  through  intervening  facts  to  which  it 
annexes  them  as  conséquences. 

2^.  Others  are  conferred  by  the  law  upon  the  persons 
invested  with  them,  immediately  or  directly  ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
through  the  médium  of  any  fiact  distinguishable  firom  the  law  or 
command  which  confers  or  imparts  the  right 

Taking  the  tenu  'title'  in  a  large  and  loose  signification 
(and  also  as  meaning  a  fact  investing  a  person  with  a  right), 
a  right  of  either  kind  may  be  said  to  begin  in  a  title.  For, 
taking  the  term  '  title  '  with  that  large  and  loose  signification,  it 
is  applicable  to  any  fact  by  which  a  person  is  invested  with  a 
right  :  it  is  applicable  to  a  law  or  command  which  confers  a 
right  immediaidy,  as  well  as  to  an  intervening  fact  through 
which  a  law  or  command  confers  a  right  media^tdy. 

For,  though,  to  some  purposes,  we  oppose  law  and  fad,  a 
law  or  other  command  is  of  itself  a  fact  :  And  where  a  law 
confers  a  right  immediately,  the  law  is  the  only  fact  whereon 
the  right  arises,  and  is  therefore  the  title  (in  the  large  and  loose 
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signification  of  that  expression)  by  which  the  person  is  invested  I^scr  LV. 
with  the  right  For  example  :  B7  a  spécial  act  of  parliament, 
a  monopoly,  or  a  right  of  vending  exclusively  commodities  of  a 
given  class,  might  be  granted  to  a  given  person,  for  his  own  lif e, 
or  for  a  term  of  years.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  privilège 
conferred  by  the  spécial  act  of  parliament  might  be  strictly 
Personal  :  that  is  to  say,  Umited  exdasively  to  the  specificaUy 
detennined  grantee,  and  not  transmissible  to  the  heirs  or  assigns 
of  the  grantee,  or  to  any  persons  of  a  given  generic  description. 

And  if  it  were  strictly  personal,  it  might  be  conferred  by 
the  act  immediately  or  directly  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  might  not  be  1 

annexed  by  the  act  to  any  fact  distinguishable  from  the  act  1 

itself.  And  in  this  case,  the  act  would  be  styled  the  titie  (in 
the  loose  signification  of  the  term)  £rom  which  the  grantee 
derived  the  privilège. 

But,  taking  the  term  '  title  '  with  a  narrower  and  stricter 
signification,  it  is  not  applicable  to  laws  which  confer  rights  1 

immediately,  but  is  applicable  only  to  the  médiate  or  intervening 
f acts  thraugh  which  rights  are  conferred  by  laws.  In  respect  of 
this  narrower  and  stricter  signification,  the  rights  of  the  two 
kinds  which  I  am  now  considering  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
foUowing  expressions  :  A  right  which  is  annexed  by  a  law  to  a 
médiate  or  intervening  fact,  may  be  said  to  originate  in  a  title  :  ^ 

A  right  which  is  conferred  by  a  law  without  the  intervention  of 
a  fact  distinct  &om  the  law  that  confers  it,  may  be  said  to 
arise  from  the  law  directly  or  immediately  ;  to  arise  ipso  jwre  ; 
to  arise  hy  opération  of  law,  or  by  mère  opération  of  law. 

^Bights  ex  legs  immédiate,'  'rights  arising  ipso  jwre*  or 
'  rights  arising  by  opération  of  law,'  are  terms  (as  I  shall  shew 
hereafter)  which  are  often  misapplied.  They  are  often  appUed 
to  rights  (as  I  shall  shew  hereafter)  which  are  annexed  by  the 
law  to  médiate  or  intervening  {sets.  And  the  terms  as  thus 
applied,  or  as  thus  misapplied,  dénote,  not  that  the  rights  in 
question  arise  from  the  law  immediately,  but  that  the  facts  to 
vrhich  they  are  annexed  are  not  facts  of  certain  classes,  or  that 
they  are  annexed  to  certain  facts  unaccompanied  by  certain 
others. 

For  example  :  where  a  title  has  not  acquired  a  brief  generic 
name,  the  right  is  said  to  arise  ex  lege  immédiate  ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  firom  any  of  certain  titles  which  hâve  acquired  such  names, 
but  from  a  title  which  is  opposed  to  the  others  by  that  misex- 
pressive  phrase. 

And  when  heirs  of  certain  classes  are  said  in  the  language 
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Lect  LV.  of  the  Boman  law  to  acquire  the  héritage  vpso  jure,  it  is  not 
'^  intended  that  they  acquire  the  héritage  without  the  intervention 
of  a  title,  but  that  the  title  through  which  thej  acquire  dœs 
not  comprise  a  certain  fact  which,  in  the  case  of  heiis  of  other 
classes,  is  parcel  of  the  mode  of  acquisition:  namely,  adUio 
JieredUatis,  or  acceptance  of  the  héritage. 

But  when  I  speak  of  a  right  arising  from  the  law  imme- 
diately,  arising  ipso  jure,  or  arising  by  opération  of  law,  or  mère 
opération  of  law,  I  use  the  phrase  with  its  obvions  and  proper 
signification.  I  mean  a  right  conferred  by  a  law  without  the 
intervention  of  a  fact  distinguishable  from  the  law  that  confers 
it  And  I  oppose  it  to  a  right  conferred  by  a  law  through  a 
title,  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  fact  which  is  distinguish- 
able fix)m  the  law,  and  to  which  the  law  annexes  the  right  as  a 
conséquence  or  effect 

Having  tried  to  suggest  the  distinction  between  rights 
arising  from  titks,  and  rights  arising  from  laws  immedicUely  or 
directly,  I  will  advert  briefly  to  the  following  topics. 

I  will  first  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  few,  and  compara- 
tively  unimportant  rights,  which  arise  from  the  law  immediaiely 
(in  the  proper  signification  of  the  phrase)  :  that  is  to  say,  nui 
through  a  fact  distinguishable  from  the  law  by  which  the  right 
is  conferred. 

I  will  then  advert  to  the  functioTis  of  titles  :  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  reasons  for  which  rights  are  commonly  conferred 
by  laws  through  titles  ;  and  for  which  facts  of  certain  descrip- 
tions are  selected  to  serve  as  titles,  in  préférence  to  facts  of 
other  descriptions. 
Rights  ex  The  only  rights  which  arise  from  laws  immediately  are,  I 

^^m7?»«.   think,  of  the  class  of  rights  which  are  strictly  personal  privilèges. 

And  hère  I  must  remark,  that  every  privilège  properly  so 
called  is  a  strictly  personal  privilège:  that  is  to  say,  an  anomaloos 
right  (or  an  anomalous  immunity  from  duty)  which  is  conferred 
by  a  law  (also  called  a  privilège)  on  a  specifically  determined 
person  (individual  or  complex),  as  being  that  very  person.  For 
example  :  A  monopoly  granted  to  Styles,  as  being  the  individual 
Styles,  is  a  strictly  personal  privilège  :  It  is  given  to  the  veiy 
individual,  as  being  the  very  individual,  and  therefore  is  not 
assignable  or  transmissible  to  his  representativea  A  monopolj 
granted  to  a  corporate  body,  as  being  that  very  body,  is  also  a 
Personal  privilège.  For  it  is  not  exercisable  by  any  but  the 
complex  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  specifically. 
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But  though  every  privilège,  properly  so  called,    is,  as   it   I«bct.  LV 
seems  to  me,  a  strictly  personal  privilège,  the  tenu  is  extended 
to  certain  anomalous  rights  (or  to  certain  anomalous  immuni- 
ties    from    duty    or   obligation)    which    are    not   conferred   on 
specifically  determined  persons  as  being  those  very  persons. 

For  example  :  Certain  so-called  privilèges  are  privilégia  rei, 
or  privilèges  conferred  on  prcedia:  meaning  by  a  privilegium 
rei,  or  a  privUegium  conferred  on  a  prœdium,  a  privilège  con- 
ferred on  its  successive  owners  or  occupants  as  being  such 
owners  or  occupants. 

And  of  Personal  privilèges  (or  of  privilèges  conferred  upon 
persons  as  not  being  owners  or  occupants  of  specifically  deter- 
mined prcedia)  some  are  transmissible  and  assignable  to  the 
heixs  and  aliénées  of  the  grantees,  •  and  are  not  exclusively 
exercisable  by  the  very  grantees  themselves. 

But,  strictly  speaking,  a  privUegium  rei  (or  a  privilège 
granted  to  the  occupants  of  a  given  prcedium)  is  not  a  privilège. 
It  is  not  granted  to  the  parties  as  being  those  very  parties,  but 
as  being  persons  of  a  given  class,  or  as  being  persons  who 
answer  to  a  given  generic  description  ; — as  being  owners  or 
occupants  of  the  prœdium  or  parcel  of  land,  whereon,  by  an 
ellipsis,  the  privilège  is  said  to  be  conferred. 

Though  the  class  of  persons  entitled  in  succession  is  compara- 
tively  narrow,  the  right  may  be  likened  to  those  anomalous  rights 
which  are  occasionally  granted  to  extensive  classes  of  persons  : 
as,  for  example,  to  soldiers,  to  infants,  or  to  married  women.  And 
in  thèse  cases  althongh  the  right,  as  being  anomalous,  is  styled 
singular,  and  the  law  conferring  the  right  is  also  styled  singtUar, 
neither  the  anomalous  right,  nor  the  anomalous  law  conferring  it, 
is  deemed  or  styled  a  privilège. 

For  though  the  lawand  the  right  are  'exorbitant'  or  'eccentric,* 
al  though  the  law  and  the  right  are  '  singular  '  or  '  inélégant,'  or 
although  they  are  not  in  keeping  or  harmony  with  the  gênerai 
ténor  or  spirit  of  the  légal  system,  the  right  is  conferred  on  the 
parties  as  answering  to  a  generic  description  ;  or  the  right  is 
conferred  on  the  parties  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  persons,  and 
is  not  confen*ed  on  specifically  determined  persons  as  bearing 
their  individual  or  spécifie  characters. 

A  so-called  personal  privilège  transmissible  to  heirs  or  assigns, 
is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  so  transmissible,  in  the  same  predicament 
with  a  privUegium  rei.  In  respect  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
first  granted,  it  may  be  deemed  a  privilège.  For,  in  respect  of 
that  person,  it  is  granted  to  a  party  specifically  determined  as 
VOL.  n.  2  b 
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Lbgt.  LY  bearing  his  individual  or  spécifie  character.  But,  in  respect  of 
the  heirs  of  that  person,  or  in  respect  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
maj  assign  it,  it  is  not  a  privil^e  properly  so  called.  The  law 
confers  it  upon  them,  not  as  being  specifically  detennined  persons, 
but  as  being  persons  of  generic  descriptions  or  classes  :  that  is  to 
saj,  as  being  the  persons  who  answer  to  the  description  of  his 
heirs,  or  as  being  persons  within  the  description  of  his  aliénées. 
And,  accordingly,  although  the  first  grantee  maj  acquire  by  the 
law  directly,  it  is  ntterly  impossible  (as  I  shall  shew  immediately) 
that  his  heirs  or  aliénées  should  take  from  the  law  without  the 
intervention  of  a  title. 

Every  privilège  properly  so  called  is,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  strictly  personal  privilège  :  an  anomalous  or  eccentric  right 
(or  an  anomalous  or  eccentric  immunity  from  duty  or  obligation) 
which  is  conferred  on  a  person  specifically  detennined  as  being 
that  very  person.  Whether  the  person  be  physical  or  individual, 
or  fictitious  and  complex  (or  composed  of  many  individuals),  is 
irrelative  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  essence  of  a  privilège 
properly  so  called,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  this  :  that  the  eccentric 
or  anomalous  right  is  conferred  on  a  spécifie  person,  not  as 
belonging  to  a  class  of  persons,  but  as  bearing  the  spécifie  char- 
acter peculiar  to  him  or  it 

Now  a  privilège  properly  so  called,  or  a  strictly  personal 
privilège,  may  be  conferred  by  the  privilège  (as  meaning  the  law 
which  confers  it)  inmiediately  or  directly  :  that  is  to  say,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  fact  distinguishable  from  the  law  itself. 
AU  that  is  necessary  to  the  création  of  the  right,  is  the  désignation 
of  the  spécifie  person  by  his  spécifie  character  or  marks,  and  a 
déclaration  or  intimation  that  the  right  shall  réside  in  that  speci- 
fied  party. 

I  say  that  the  privilège  mny  be  conferred  by  the  law  immedi- 
ately or  directly.  For  even  in  the  case  of  a  strictly  personal 
privilège,  the  law  may  confer  the  right  through  a  tUh,  For 
example  :  It  may  grant  a  privilège  to  a  person  now  an  infant  tn 
casA  he  shall  come  of  âge.  On  which  supposition,  the  privilège 
wiU  not  rest  unless  the  infant  come  of  âge  ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
coming  of  âge,  is  therefore  a  title,  or  investitive  fact,  necessaiy  to 
the  consummation  of  the  right 

But  though  a  strictly  personal  privilège  may  be  conferred  by 
the  law  through  a  title,  a  title,  or  investitive  fact,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  being  of  the  eccentric  right  Ail  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  right  of  the  class,  is  a  mère 
désignation  in  the  law  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 
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coupled  with  some  déclaration  or  intimation  that  that  person  shall   Lbct.  LV 
take  it 

But  where  a  right  is  not  properly  a  privilège  (or  is  not  con- 
ferred  on  a  spécifie  person  as  being  that  spécifie  person),  the  right 
anses  of  necessity  through  a  titU  :  through  a  fact  distinguishable 
from  the  law  conferring  the  right,  and  to  which  the  law  annexes 
the  right  as  a  conséquence  or  effect. 

For  example  :  If  you  acquire  by  occupancy,  or  by  aliénation, 
or  by  praescription,  you  do  not  acquire  as  being  the  individual 
you,  but  because  you  hâve  occupied  the  subject,  or  hâve  received 
it  from  the  aliéner,  or  hâve  enjoyed  it  adversely  for  a  given  time, 
agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  rule  of  law  which  annexes  the 
right  to  a  fact  of  that  description. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  privilèges  improperly  so 
ccdled,  which  are  either  privilégia  rei  (or  privilèges  annexed  to 
prcedia),  or  are  so-styled  personal  privilèges  passing  to  heirs  or 
aliénées.  It  is  as  being  the  occupant  of  the  thing,  and  not  as 
being  the  very  person  who  then  happens  to  occupy  it,  that  the 
occupant  of  the  thing  acquires  the  so-called  privilège.  And  it 
is  as  being  the  heir  or  the  aliénée  of  the  first  grantee,  and  not 
as  being  the  very  person  who  ia  heir  or  aliénée,  that  the  heir 
or  aliénée  of  the  first  grantee  takes  the  privilège  nûs-styled 
Personal. 

In  short,  wherever  the  law  confers  a  right,  not  on  a  spécifie 
person  as  being  such,  the  law  of  necessity  confers  the  right  through 
the  intervention  of  a  title.  For,  by  the  supposition,  the  person 
entitled  is  not  determined  by  the  law  through  any  mark  speci- 
fically  peculiar  to  himself.  And  if  the  right  were  not  annexed 
to  a  title,  it  follows  that  the  person  designed  to  take  it  could  not 
be  determined  by  the  law  at  ail. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  determining  directly,  that  the  right  shall 
vest  or  réside  in  a  specificaUy  determined  person,  as  being  such, 
the  law  détermines  that  the  right  shall  réside  in  any  person 
whatever  who  shaU  stand  in  some  given  relation  to  a  fact  of  some 
given  clasB. 

It  is  manifest  that  duties,  as  well  as  rights,  may  arise  from 
the  law  immédiate,  or  may  arise  from  the  law  through  the  inter- 
vention of  facts  to  which  the  law  annexes  them. 

Where  the  duty  is  relative,  it  anses  from  the  very  fact  which 
engenders  the  corresponding  right  Consequently,  if  the  right  be 
a  privilège  properly  so  caUed,  the  relative  duty,  as  well  as  the 
right,  may  arise  from  the  law  inmiediately.     If  the  right  arise 
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Leot.  LV   from  a  title,  the  relative  duty  as  well  as  the  right  must  aiise  from 
'         a  title  also. 

In  the  case  of  absolute  duties,  the  duty  may  either  be  imposed 
on  a  specified  person  as  such,  or  may  be  imposed  on  a  person 
through  an  intervening  fact.  In  the  first  of  those  cases,  the  duty 
may  be  imposed  by  the  law  immediately  or  directly.  In  the 
latter  of  those  cases,  the  fact  through  which  the  law  imposes  the 
duty,  may  also  be  styled  a  tUle,  For,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
shall  assign  hereafter,  I  apply  the  term  tiUe  to  every  fact  what- 
ever,  through  which  the  law  confers  or  extinguishes  a  right,  or 
imposes  or  exonérâtes  from  a  duty. 

And  what  I  hâve  said  of  rights  and  duties  in  respect  of  their 
commencement,  will  apply  to  rights  and  duties  in  respect  of  their 
termination.  For  a  right  or  a  duty  may  terminate  by  a  spécifie 
provision  of  the  law  exclusively  applicable  to  the  spécifie  instance: 
On  which  supposition,  it  may  terminate  by  the  law  without  the 
intervention  of  a  fact  distinct  from  the  law  which  extinguishes 
it  ;  and  it  therefore  may  be  said  to  terminate  by  the  mère  opér- 
ation of  law.  Or  the  right  or  the  duty  may  terminate  through. 
or  in  conséquence  of,  a  fact  to  which  the  law  has  imparted  that 
extinctive  effect.  On  which  supposition,  the  right  or  duty  may 
be  said  to  terminate  through,  or  in  conséquence  of,  a  tUU, 

Functions  I  will  now  briefly  advert  to  the  functions  of  Titles  :  or,  in 
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^  other  words,  to  the  reasons  for  which  rights  and  duties  are  com- 
monly  conferred  and  imposed  through  titles,  and  for  which  fack 
of  some  kinds  are  selected  to  serve  as  titles,  in  préférence  to  facfc 
of  other  kinds. 

It  is  I  believe  impossible,  that  every  right  and  duty  should 
be  conferred  and  imposed  by  the  law  immediately.  For,  on  that 
supposition,  ail  the  rights  and  duties  of  every  member  of  the 
community,  would  be  conferred  and  imposed  on  every  member 
of  the  community  by  a  System  or  body  of  law  specially  constructed 
for  his  peculiar  guidance  :  since  every  right  or  duty  conferred  or 
imposed  by  the  law  immediately,  is  conferred  or  imposed  on  a 
person  determined  by  the  law  specifically. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  few,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant  cases  that  rights  or  duties  can  be  created  orextinguishe^i 
by  the  mère  opération  of  the  law.  Generally  speaking,  rights 
must  be  conferred  and  extinguished,  and  duties  imposed  or  with- 
drawn,  through  titles. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  every  other  considération,  titles 
are  necessary  as  marks  or  signs  to  détermine  the  commencement 
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of  rights  or  duties,  and  to  détermine  their  end.     In  other  words,   Lect.  LV 
tîtles  détermine  the  several  rights,  and  the  several  duties,  which 
respectively  réside  in,  or  are  respectively  incumbent  upon,  the 
several  members  of  the  community. 

Titles  are  necessary,  because  the  law,  in  conferring  and  im- 
posing  rights  and  duties,  and  in  divesting  them,  necessarily  pro- 
ceeds  on  gênerai  principles  or  maxims.  It  confers  and  imposes 
on,  or  divests  from,  persons,  not  as  being  specifically  determined, 
but  as  belonging  to  certain  classes.  And  the  title  détermines  the 
person  to  the  class. 

But  though  the  facts  which  serve  as  titles  mark  the  begin- 
nings  and  endings  of  rights  and  duties,  it  is  not  (generally 
speaking)  for  that  reason  only  that  the  law  imparts  to  those 
facts  their  créative  and  extinctive  eflfects. 

Independently  of  a  given  title  serving  as  such  a  mark, 
there  is  generally  another  reason  why  it  is  selected  as  a  title  : 
A  reason  founded  on  utility,  partial  or  gênerai,  well  or  ill 
understood.  It  is  deemed  expédient  that  the  given  fact  should 
perform  the  functions  of  a  title,  in  préférence  to  other  facts, 
which,  as  mère  marks,  might  perhaps  perform  the  functions 
equally  well.  For  example  :  Considering  a  title  as  a  mère 
mark  determining  the  commencement  of  a  right,  it  would  be 
utterly  indifierent  whether  a  man's  lands  and  goods  passed  on 
his  decease  to  his  children  or  to  his  remoter  relations. 

But  for  certain  reasons,  founded  on  obvions  utility,  his 
lands  and  goods  generally  pass  to  lus  children  in  préférence  to 
his  remoter  relations. 

This  reminds  me  of  Sir  William  Blackstone's  reason  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  half-blood.  He  says  it  is  a  matter  of  indifférence, 
because  every  right  is  the  créature  of  law,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that,  because  ail  légal  rights  are  created  by  the  law,  it 
matters  not  one  rush  what  rights  the  law  créâtes. 

I  conceive  that  ail  which  can  be  said  about  titles  in  gênerai 
is  pretty  nearly  comprised  in  what  I  hâve  now  said.  They  are 
neLsa^  as  Jrks  oLigns  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  rights 
or  duties.  Why,  in  this  or  that  case,  this  or  that  fact  is  annexed 
to  a  particular  right  or  duty  in  the  capacity  of  a  title  (which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  why  the  right  is  given  to  this  or  that  person 
rather  than  to  another  person,  or  a  duty  imposed  upon  one 
person  rather  than  another),  must  dépend  on  considérations  of 
utility  belonging  to  the  particular  case,  or  must  be  determined 
in  the  particular  case  by  the  particular  views  of  utility  taken  by 
the  legislator.     I  cannot  see  that  anything  can  be  said  in  gênerai 
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Lect.  LV  on  the  matter,  but  only  that  the  reason  for  selecting  &ct8  to 
serve  as  titles  ought  to  be  founded  on  utility.  There  are,  1 
apprehend,  no  common  reasons  applying  to  ail  titles  alike.  The 
reasons  why  property  is  conferred  by  occupancy  are  net  the 
same  as  the  reasons  why  it  is  conferred  by  aliénation,  by  succes- 
sion ah  intestato,  by  heirs  of  certain  classes,  and  so  on.  The 
reasons  of  utility  are  always  peculiar  to  the  given  case. 

I  shall  now  add  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  tenu  title  as 
used  by  English  lawyers. 
Bentham's  Bentham,  in  the  Traités  de  Législation,  objects  to  the  word 

on^the  ™  ^^^^®'  ^^^^  though  it  denotes  the  facts  to  which  the  law  annexes 
Word  title.  rights,  it  does  not  commonly  dénote  the  facts  through  which  the 
law  détermines  or  puts  an  end  to  rights.  Where  the  fact  which 
terminâtes  one  right  does  not  give  commencement  to  another, 
the  term  title  does  not  apply  to  it.  Where  the  same  fact  does 
extinguish  an  old  and  give  birth  to  a  new  right,  as  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  aUenation,  and  ail  the  titles  styled  derivative, 
the  term  is  of  course  as  applicable  to  the  fact  determining  the 
one  right  as  to  that  commencing  the  other.  But  where  the  fact 
determining  the  right  establishes  no  new  right,  as  where  the 
right  is  determined  by  the  destruction  of  the  subject,  the  term 
title  is  not  applicable  to  it,  and  it  has  no  generic  name  whatever. 
Another  objection  to  the  word  title  is,  that  it  is  not  apph- 
cable  to  facts  considered  as  engendering  or  extinguishing  dnties, 
relative  or  absolute.  "Where  the  duty  is  relative,  perhaps  a  term 
is  scarcely  necessary,  as  the  relative  duty  anses  necessarily  from 
the  fact  which  engenders  the  corresponding  right.  But  where  the 
duty  is  absolute  there  is  need  of  some  generic  expression  for  facts 
which  engender  or  extinguish  duties.  The  word  title  does  not  serve 
the  purpose  :  we  hardly  speak  of  a  title  to  a  burthen  or  duty. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  term  madiis  acquirendi  or 
mode  of  acquisition  which  is  employed  by  the  modem  civilians, 
and  by  ail  the  légal  Systems,  which  are  mainly  derivatives  of 
the  Eoman  law.     We  cannot  talk  of  acqwiring  a  duty. 

Bentham,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  this  defective 
nomenclature,  suggests  the  following  terms.  He  proposes  to 
caU  every  fact  whatever,  by  which  a  right  or  a  duty  is  engen- 
dered  or  extinguished,  a  dispositive  fact.  Thèse  diapositive  fade 
he  divides  into  investitive  and  divestitive,  meaning  by  investitive, 
facts  which  give  commencement  to  rights  and  duties  ;  by  divest- 
itive, facts  which  put  an  end  to  rights  or  duties.  Investitive 
facts,  again,  he  divides  into  collative  and  impositive,  coUative 
being  such  investitive  facts  as  confer  or  give  beginning  to  or 
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impose  dtUies.     Divestitive  facts  he  distinguishes  into  destructive   Leot.  LV 
or  privative,  and  exanerative,  meaning  by  the  former,  facts  which         ' 
put  an  end  to  rights  ;  hj  the  latter,  those  which  extinguish  or 
relieve  from  duties. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  doubt  whether  this  multitude  of  Proposed 
expressions  is  of  much  use,  and  there  are  some  objections  even  ^h  ex- 
to  thèse  tenns.     An  investitive  fact  is  hardly  a  gênerai  exprès-  tended 
sion  for  any  fact  which  confers  rights  or  which  imposes  duties.  ™®*°""^* 
The  Word  to  invest,  in  common  usage,  is  confined  to  a  right  :  a 
person  is  not  said  to  be  invested  with  a  duty.     The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  the  word  divestiture  :  a  person  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  divested  of  a  duty.     The  words  destructive  and  privative, 
as  applied  to  rights,  imply  that  ail  rights  are  bénéficiai,  and  that 
there  are  no  rights  which  are  purely  onerous.     Now  the  rights 
of  trustées  of  ail  classes  are  as  purely  onerous  as  any  duties 
whatever.     Thèse  words,  however,  clearly  dénote  that  the  party 
who  loses  the  right,  is  deprived  of  an  advantage. 

It  appears  to  me  most  commodious  to  use  the  common  tenu 
title  in  the  large  sensé  which  I  hâve  annexed  to  it,  as  meaning 
any  fact,  by  the  intervention  of  which  the  law  invests  or  divests 
a  right,  or  imposes  or  withdraws  a  duty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Boman  lawyers  hâve  scarcely  any 
settled  generic  name  for  investitive  or  divestitive  facts.  They 
generally  employ  some  kind  of  circumlocution.  Even  the  phrase 
modvs  acquirendi  was  not  theirs,  but  devised  by  the  modem 
civilians.  The  Boman  lawyers  themselves  talk  of  the  acquisition 
of  rights  ;  the  way  in  which  rights  are  taken  away^  or  in  which 
parties  are  exonerated  from  obligations;  the  soltUion  or  the 
rédemption  of  obligations,  and  they  hâve  a  vast  variety  of  other 
terms  to  express  thèse  varions  ideas,  but  no  systematic  language 
by  which  they  attempt  to  divide  titles  into  classes.  The  incon- 
venience  would,  I  think,  be  substantiaUy  removed,  by  using  title 
in  the  wide  sensé  which  I  hâve  proposed  to  annex  to  it. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  himself  often  seems  to  use  title  to 
designate  a  fact  which  ends  a  right  as  weU  as  one  which  begins  it, 
so  that  the  large  import  which  I  think  it  commodious  to  give  to 
the  term  would  not  to  a  great  extent  shock  established  usage. 

As  I  remarked  in  my  tables,  the  word  titidus  in  Boman 
law,  is  not  at  ail  équivalent  to  title  in  the  EnglisL  It  is  not 
a  mode  of  acquisition,  but  a  part  only  of  a  complex  mode  of 
acquisition  ;  and  even  in  that  narrower  sensé  it  is  only  applied 
in  a  f ew  cases,  namely  certain  cases  in  which  rights  are  acquired 
by  tradition  and  by  prescription. 
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Lbct.  LV  a  title  may  often  be  separated  into  two  distinct  facts  or 

'  sets  of  facts — an  antécédent  and  a  conséquent  ;  and  then  tiJtidvA 
is  the  name  given  to  the  antécédent  part,  modus  ocguirendi  to 
the  residue  or  conséquent  part  of  the  mode  of  acquisition.  The 
Word  titre  in  the  French  law  is  always  understood  in  the  same 
sensé.     It  never  means,  as  with  us,  mode  of  acquisUion. 


Notes. 

Meafdngs  of  the  word  Privilège  in  English  Law. 

Privilège  never  dénotes,  as  it  did  in  the  Eoman  Law,  a  law  :  It 
Bometimes  seems  to  dénote  a  right  enjoyed  by  a  peculiar  class  :  In 
this  sensé  it  belongs  to  the  Law  of  Persons  :  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
dénote  rights  enjoyed  by  the  subject  against  the  Sovereign.  Origin 
of  this  meaning. 

[See  anky  *  Liberty;'  'Limitation  of  sovereign  power.*  Mono- 
poHes.*     jénUy  *  Jtis  in  re  et  ad  rem.*'\ 


Remarks  on  Terras, 
Objection  to  the  tenu  '  TitlCf*  as  used  by  the  English  Lawyers, 

Though  it  dénotes  the  facts  to  which  the  law  annexes  rights,  it 
does  not  dénote  completely  the  facts  through  which  it  détermines 
rights. 

Where  the  fact  which  détermines  a  right  does  not  at  the  same 
time  give  commencement  to  another,  the  term  '  title  *  does  not  applj 
to  it.  Further,  it  is  not  applicable  to  facts  as  engendering  or  extin- 
guishing  duties,  be  they  relative  or  be  they  absolute. 

[For  another  use  of  the  word  Hitle,'  by  English  Lawyers,  see 
Table  IL  post:\ 

The  same  objections  apply  to  «  mode  of  acquisition.'     We  cannot 

talk  of  acquiring  a  duty.     Nor  will  acquisition  apply  to  the  termina- 

tion  of  a  right  or  duty.     [Bentham's   suggestions.   Traités^  vol.  L 

p.  280.t] 

*  Bentham,  Princ  pp.  229-292.  gique  8*arrête  an  premier  pas.      Point 

t  'Bentham's    suggestions'    are    in  d'espèces  de  titres,' etc.     The  tenns  sng- 

favonr  of  *  une  série  de  mots  qui  se  cor-  gested  by  Bentham  are  arranged  in  the 

respondent  ;   ou  un  nom  pour  le  genre  following  tabular  form,  in  the  maigin  of 

et  des  termes  spécifiques  subordonnés,  the  book. 

Prenez  le  mot  titre,  la  ramification  lo- 

Dispositive. 


Investitive  DivestitiTe 

I 


Il  II 

Collatiye.     Impositive.  Destitutive.        Exoneratire. 

Privative. 
Mr.  Austin's  objection  to  tbese  tenus  willbe  found  further  on. — S,  A. 
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I  shall  use  tiJUt  in  the  large  sensé  which  I  hâve  already  annexed    Lect.  LY 
to  the  term  :  Le,  as  denoting  any  fact  through  which  the  law  invests 
or  divests  a  right,  or  imposes  or  withdraws  a  duty. 


TiitUus,  by  Blackstone,  dénotes  divestitive  as  well  as  investitive 
e  vents. 

1.  TittUus, 

2.  Duration  of  right  (including  certainty  or  continuity  of  ter- 
mination). 

3.  Commencement,  whether  of  right  or  enjoyment  (and  then 
de^rmination  of  preceding  rights). 

4.  Severally  and  commonly. 

5.  Ëxtent  of  right  in  respect  of  power  of  using,  deriving  services 
from,  or  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Quœre.  Whether  power  of  aliening  (which  as  against  successors 
is  a  sort  of  annihilation)  belong  to  this,  or  to  duration  ? 

Things,  or  subjects  of  rights  also  considered  under  this  last  head. 
— Marginal  Note  in  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  chap.  23,  p.  381. 


Terminology. 

I  shall  use  indififerently,  '  mode  of  acquisition,  title,  cause,  investi- 
tive event,'  etc.  :  unless  I  attach  specially  a  more  spécial  meaning.^ 

Yarious  circumlocutions,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Lawyers, 
may  also  be  used.     They  bave  no  settled  generic  tenus. 

'  Jurium  amissionis  causai'     '  Solutio,  extinctio,  etc.  etc.'  ^ 

No  settled  name,  in  the  Roman  law,  for  facts  determining  rights 
and  duties. 

By  Roman  Lawyers,  and  in  the  language  of  the  derivative  Systems, 
titulus  never  means  a  tille  in  the  sensé  of  mode  of  acquisition. 

The  names  of  Tituli  ought  to  be  the  names  of  the  incidents  which 
gîve  rise  to  rights  and  obligations,  and  not  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions themselves,  or  of  their  subjects. 

'  Titulus  '  is  applicable  to  the  incidents  which  give  rise  to  Jura  ad 
Bem,  as  well  as  to  those  which  beget  Jura  in  Be  ;  But  is  not  appli- 
cable to  incidents  as  begetting  obligations,  whether  they  be  absolute 
or  relative,  or  whether  they  correspond  with  Jus  in  Be  or  Jus  ad 
Bem.  Nor  is  it  applicable  to  incidents  which  put  an  end  to,  or  to 
incidents  as  putting  an  end  to,  either  rights  or  obligations.  '  Modes 
in  which  obligations  are  extinguished  or  removed,  seema  to  be  the  only 
expression  in  the  Roman  law  for  this  purpose  ;  and  that  only  applies 
to  obligations,  stricto  sensu.^ 

Similar  remark  made  before,  about  capacities  and  faculties. 

Objections  to  the  term  Title  in  the  sensé  of  the  English  Lawyers  : — 

1.  That  though  it  dénotes  the  incident  which  gives  beginning  to 

^  Mackeldey,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  ^  Hugo,  Oeach.  pp.  249,  576. 

^  Ibid.  p.  263.     Blondeau,  ri 
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LscT.  LV  a  right,  it  does  not  dénote  the  incident  which  pats  an  end  to  it,  or 
'  only  by  implication  ;  (connotes  but  not  e^otes  :) 

2.  That  it  only  connotes  the  incident  as  giving  origin  to  the 
corresponding  obligation,  and  as  putting  an  end  to  it. 

There  is  the  same  objection  to  '  Acquisition,'  or  Modus  aequirendL 
In  the  sensé  in  which  the  tenu  '  Titulus  '  is  used  by  the  Roman 
Lawyers,  it  dénotes,  not  a  mode  of  acquisition,  but  a  condition 
necessary  to  the  eiBcacy  of  a  mode  of  acquisition  :  viz.  tradition  (or 
rather  the  incident  of  which  tradition  is  the  évidence).  *  Causa  r^- 
motior:  ConsiderationJ'     (See  Table  II.  jfTos/.) 

Another  objection  to  '  title  *  (and  perhaps  to  *  mode  of  acguisUion  ') 
is, — ^that  it  is  partial,  even  with  regard  to  the  incidents  which  gire 
beginning  to  rights.  It  is  not  applicable  to  the  incidents  which  gire 
beginning  to  Jura  ad  Rem,     (Sed  Quœre) 

The  Roman  Lawyers  seem  to  extend  '  acquisition  '  to  rights  ex 
œniraciu  and  quasi  ex  contraciu,  and  even  to  rights  ex  d^lido. 

Objection  to  *  investitive  and  divestitive  incidents  ;  '  that  in  common 
language  *  vest,'  *  invest,'  etc.  only  apply  to  vested  rights. 

*  Modes  (or  Incidents)  in  which  Rights  and  Obligations  hegin  and  end,* 
avoid  ail  thèse  inconveniences  ;  extending  even  to  the  obligations 
which  begin  in  crimes. 

Mode,  like  title  or  incident,  dénotes,  properly,  the  fact  stripped  of 
its  evidentiary  and  other  conditional  matter. 


LECTURE  LVL 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  TITLES  CONTINUED. 

Lect.  LVI  Continuing  the  disquisition  conceming  titles  in  gênerai,  which 

I  began  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  would  remark  that,  titles  (or  the 

facts   through  which  the  law  confers   and  divests  rights,  or, 

through  which  the   law  imposes    and   withdraws    duties)    are 

divisible  into  simple  and  complex, 

Titles  dis-  A  title  may  consist  of  a   fact  which  is  deemed  <me  and 

in^fshn-     indivisible,  and  is  said  to  be  simple.     Or  a  title  may  consist  of 

pie  and       a  fact  which  is  Tiot  deemed  one  and  indivisible,  but  is  esteemed 

But^eaîiy   a  number  of  single  and  indivisible  facts  compacted  into  a  cd- 

always        lective  whole,  and  may  then  be  called  complex.** 

And  hère  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  every  title  is  really 
complex.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  acquisition  by  occu- 
pancy  (which  perhaps  is  the  least  complex  of  ail  titles),  the 
title,  though  deemed  simple,  consists,  at  the  least,  of  three 
distinguishable  facts:  namely,  the  négative  fact  that  the 
subject  occupied  has  no  préviens  owner;  the  positive  fact  of 

^  Bentham,  TraiUs,  voL  i.  p.  278. 
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the  occupation^  or  of  the  appréhension  or  taking  possession  of  Iject.  LVI 
the  subject  ;  and  the  positive  fact  of  the  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  occupant,  of  appropriating  the  subject  to  himself  : — animus 
rem  sibi  habendi, 

Nay,  each  of  the  simpler  facts  into  which  a  title  deemed 
simple  is  immediately  resolvable,  may  itself  be  resolved  into 
facts  which  are  still  more  simple  or  elementary.  The  négative 
fact,  for  example,  that  the  thing  acquired  by  occupancy  is  res 
nullvus,  is  the  absence  or  négation  of  that  multitude  of  facts 
which  are  imported  by  the  positive  fact  of  a  thing  being  owned 
already.  And  the  fact  of  the  appréhension  or  taking  possession, 
or  the  animus  or  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  occupant,  rem  sibi 
hàbendi,  is  also  resolvable  into  a  number  of  facts  which  it  would 
take  a  long  treatise  to  distinguish  and  describe. 

Consequently,  a  so-called  simple  title  is  a  title  consisting  of 
parts,  which,  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  speaker,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  distinguish  :  whilst  a  so-called  complex  title  is 
a  title  consisting  of  parts,  which,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  separately.  The  terms  simple  and  complex, 
as  applied  to  titles,  are  merely  relative  expressions.  For  one 
and  the  same  title  as  viewed  from  différent  aspects,  or  one  and 
the  same  title  as  considered  for  différent  purposes,  may  be  simple 
and  complex. 

If  the  distinction  of  titles  into  simple  and  complex  hâve 
any  other  meaning  than  the  one  which  I  hâve  now  mentioned, 
that  other  meaning  is  founded  on  a  différence  of  degrees. — 
Though  aU  titles  are  complex,  some  are  m/>re  complex  than 
others.  And  such  as  are  more,  and  such  as  are  less  complex, 
may  be  divided  loosely  into  complex  and  simple,  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  thèse  epithets. 

According  to   Bentham,  in  his  *  Vue  générale  d!un   Corps  Com- 
de  Droit'  the  distinguishable  facts  which  constitute  a  complex  ^ments 
title,  are  divisible,  in  some  cases,  into  'principal  '  and  *  a^cessory'  of  a  com- 
Looking  at  the  rationaie  of  the  distinction  which  he  seems  to  principal 
hâve  in   view  (and  which  is   a  distinction  of   créât  practical  ai^d  accès- 
moment),  I  should  think  that  essential  or  intrinsic,  and  accidentai 
or  adventitûms,  would  be  more  significant  than  principal  and 
accessory. 

The  rationaie  of  the  distinction  appears  to  be  this  : 

As  I  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  titles  serve  as  signs  or 
marks,  to  dénote  that  such  or  such  rights  hâve  vested  in  such  or 
such  persons  ;  that  such  or  such  duties  are  incumbent  on  such 
or  such  persons  ;  that  such  or  such  rights  hâve  ceased  or  been 
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Lbot.  LYI  divested,  or  that  such  or  such  duties  hâve  been  wîthdrawn  or 
'  removed.  In  other  words,  it  is  through  the  médium  of  tiUes 
(except  in  the  comparatively  few,  and  comparatively  unimportant, 
cases,  wherein  rights  and  duties  are  conferred  and  imposed  by 
the  law  immédiate^  or  are  divested  and  withdrawn  by  the  law 
immédiate),  that  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  several 
members  of  the  community  are  distributed  or  assigned.  Setting 
aside  those  comparatively  few,  and  comparatively  unimportant 
cases,  persons  are  invested  and  burthened  with  rights  and  duties, 
or  are  divested  and  discharged  of  rights  and  duties,  not  as  being 
determined  by  their  spécifie  or  peculiar  characters,  but  as  belong- 
ing  to  dusses  of  persons.  And  it  is  through  the  médium  of  the 
varions  titles,  that  they  are  determined  respectively  to  those 
varions  classes. 

But,  as  I  also  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  right  or  duty  is  annexed  to  a  title,  or  that  a  right  or 
duty  is  divested  or  withdrawn  by  a  title,  merely  because  the 
title  serves  as  such  a  mark.  For,  if  the  title  merely  served  as 
a  mark  to  fix  the  commencement  or  détermination  of  the  right 
or  duty,  almost  any  fact  might  serve  the  tum  as  well  as  the 
fact  which  is  the  title.  There  are  generally  certain  reasons, 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  fact  which  serves  as  a  title,  why 
such  or  such  a  right  should  be  annexed  to  that  fact  rather  than 
another,  why  such  or  such  a  duty  should  be  annexed  to  that 
fact  rather  than  another,  or  why  that  fact  rather  than  another 
should  divest  such  or  such  a  right  or  duty. 

In  short,  a  title  serves  to  mark,  that  this  or  that  person  bas 
been  invested  or  burthened  with  tlùs  or  that  right  or  this  or 
that  duty  :  or  a  title  serves  to  mark,  that  this  or  that  person 
has  been  divested  of,  or  exonerated  from,  this  or  that  right  or 
this  or  that  duty.  But,  independently  of  its  use  in  serving  as 
such  a  mark,  there  are  generally  or  always  reasons,  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  fact  which  is  the  title,  why  the  givèn  person 
should  be  so  invested  or  biirthened  (or  should  be  so  divested  or 
exonerated),  through,  or  in  conséquence  of,  that  very  fact. 

Now  it  may  happen,  that,  looking  at  the  reasons  or  purposes 
for  which  a  given  right  is  annexed  to  a  given  title,  ail  the  facts 
of  which  the  title  is  constituted  are  of  its  veiy  essence.  In 
other  words,  the  right  could  not  arise  (consistently  with 
those  reasons  or  purposes)  through  or  in  conséquence  of  the 
title,  if  any  of  the  simpler  facts  into  which  the  title  is  resolvable 
were  not  an  ingrédient  or  an  intégrant  part  of  it. 

But  it  may  also  happen,  that,  looking  at  the  reasons  or 
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parposes  for  which  a  given  right  is  annexed  to  a  given  title,  Lw^r.  LVI 
one  or  more  of  the  facts  of  which  the  title  is  constituted  are 
Tiot  of  its  very  essence.  In  other  words,  the  right  might  arise 
(consistently  with  those  reasons  or  purposes)  through  or  in 
conséquence  of  the  title,  though  one  or  more  of  the  facts  of 
-which  the  title  is  compounded  were  not  constituent  parts  of  it 

For  example:  Looking  at  the  reasons  for  which  a  con- 
vention is  made  legally  obligatory,  or  for  which  légal  rights  and 
duties  are  conferred  and  imposed  on  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment,  a  promise  by  the  one  party,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
promise  by  the  other  party,  are  of  the  essence  of  the  title. 

But  in  certain  cases,  a  convention  is  not  legally  binding, 
unless  the  promise  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  writing  be 
signed  by  the  promissor  :  or  unless  the  promise  be  couched  in  a 
writing  of  a  given  form  :  or  (generaUy)  unless  the  contracting 
parties  observe  some  solemnity  which  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  promise  and  acceptance. 

Now,  though  the  given  solemnity,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  is, 
in  ail  such  cases,  a  constituent  part  of  the  title,  it  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  title.  For,  looking  at  the  gênerai  reasons  for 
which  conventions  generally  are  made  obligatory,  or  at  the 
particular  reasons  for  which  rights  and  duties  are  annexed 
to  conventions  of  a  particxdar  class,  the  right  and  duty  might 
aiise  (consistently  with  those  reasons),  although  the  solemnity 
were  no  portion  of  the  title.  The  solemnity  may  be  convenient 
évidence  of  that  which  is  essential  to  the  title,  but,  though  it  is 
a  part  of  the  title,  it  is  not  necessarily  such. 

Now  where  the  right  might  arise  (consistently  with  the 
reasons  for  which  it  is  annexed  to  the  title),  though  some  of 
the  facts  constituting  the  title  were  not  component  parts  of  it, 
the  several  facts  into  which  the  title  is  resolvable  may  be 
divided  into  esserUial  and  accidentai,  intrinsic  and  adventitious, 
or  (in  the  language  of  Bentham)  principal  and  accessory.  The 
facts  which  are  essential  or  principal  are  parts  of  the  title, 
because  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  right  is  annexed  to  the  title  by  the 
lawgiver.  But  the  facts  which  are  accidentai  or  accessory,  are 
constituent  parts  of  the  title,  not  because  they  are  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes,  but  for  some  reason 
foreign  to  those  purposes,  or  merely  to  render  their  accomplish- 
ment more  sure  or  commodious. 

The  distinction  between  essential  or  principal,  and  accidentai 
or  accessory  facts,  may  hold  in  the  case  of  a  title  which  merely 
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Lect.  LVI  imposes  a  duty,  or  which  divests  or  withdraws  a  right  or  duty, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  title  which  invests  with  a  right  But, 
for  the  sake  of  simplifying  my  language  as  much  as  I  can,  I 
confine  myself  to  titles  considered  as  investing  with  rights. 

Where  some  of  the  éléments  of  a  title  are  accidentai  or  accès- 
sory,  they  (generally  speaking)  are  merely  subservient  to  the 
essential  or  principal  parts  of  it.  For  example  :  They  serve  as 
emdeiice,  preappointed  by  the  law,  that  that  which  is  substantially 
the  title  has  happened.  This  is  the  case,  wherever  tradition  or 
delivery  of  the  subject,  or  a  writing  with  or  without  seal,  or  an 
entry  or  minute  of  the  f act  in  a  register,  or  any  other  solemnity 
of  the  like  nature,  is  a  constituent  part  of  a  valid  aliénation  of 
a  thing  of  a  given  class. 

The  essentials  of  the  aliénation,  as  between  the  aliéner  and 
aliénée,  are  a  free  will  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the  former 
to  divest  himself  of  the  right,  and  to  invest  the  other  with  it  ; 
an  acceptance  of  the  proffered  right  by  the  aliénée  ;  and  some 
fact,  or  another,  evincing  or  signifying  such  intention  and 
acceptance.  The  tradition,  the  writing,  the  entry  in  the  register, 
or  the  other  solemnity,  is  merely  évidence,  required  or  preap- 
pointed by  the  law,  of  that  which  is  essentially  the  title. 

Some  évidence  of  the  intention  and  acceptance  is  indeed 
absolutely  necessary.  But  évidence  other  than  the  solemnity 
which  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  title  (as,  for  example,  a  verbal 
déclaration),  might  aiso  serve  as  évidence  of  the  intention  and 
acceptance.  The  case  of  a  writing,  or  other  solemnity,  which 
is  merely  preappointed  évidence  of  the  facts  that  are  essentially 
the  title,  but  which  nevertheless  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
title,  shows  clearly  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  the 
essential  or  principal,  and  the  accidentai  or  accessory  parts  of 
a  title. 

The  evidentiary  fact  is  made  a  part  of  the  title,  or  is 
rendered  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  title,  in  order  that 
that  évidence  of  the  substance  of  the  title,  which  the  lawgiver 
exacts,  may  be  provided  by  the  party  or  parties  with  whom  the 
title  originates. 

The  invalidity  or  nullity  of  the  title,  in  cîwe  the  evidentiary 
fact  be  not  a  constituent  part  of  it,  is  the  sanction  of  the  rule  of 
law  by  which  the  évidence  is  required.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  rule  of  law  might  be  sanctioned  otherwise  :  and  that,  if  it 
were  sanctioned  otherwise,  the  pre-appointed  évidence,  though 
still  requisite,  would  be  no  part  of  the  title. 

For  example  :  The  absence  of  the  given  solemnity,  instead 
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of  nullifying  the  title  (or  being  made  a  presumption,  piri&  et  de  Lect.  LVI 
jure,  that  the  title  had  not  âccrued),  might  be  made  a  presump-  ' 
tion  'primôL  fade  :  that  is  to  say,  a  presumption  which  the  party 
insisting  on  the  title  might  be  at  liberty  to  rebut,  by  explaining 
the  reason  why  the  prescribed  solemnity  had  not  been  observed, 
and  by  producing  évidence,  other  than  the  pre-appointed  solemnity, 
that  the  title  had  accrued. 

Or  the  absence  of  the  given  solemnity  might  be  visited  on 
the  party  boimd  to  observe  it,  not  by  nullifying  his  title,  but  by 
punishing  him  with  a  pecuniary  fine. 

And.  on  either  of  thèse  suppositions,  the  prescribed  solemnity, 
though  still  prescribed  or  exacted,  would  not  be  indispensable 
évidence  of  the  substance  of  the  title,  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing)  would  not  be  a  constittient  part  of  the  whole  title.  For 
it  is  manifest,  that,  wherever  an  evidentiary  fact  is  indispensable 
évidence  of  a  given  title,  t?uU  evidentiary  fact  is  a  component 
part  of  the  title,  although  it  is  not  an  essential  part,  but  is 
merely  an  occidental  or  adventitious  one. 

I  hâve  said  above,  that  where  some  of  the  éléments  of  a 
title  are  non-essential,  they  (generally  speaking)  are  merely 
subservient  to  the  essential  parts  of  it.  In  other  words,  though 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  law  annexes  the  right  to  the  title,  they 
tend  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes  more 
certain  or  commodious.  This,  for  example,  is  the  case,  where  a 
solemnity  which  is  merely  evidentiary  of  the  title,  is  made  in 
effect  a  part  of  the  title,  inasmuch  as  the  title  is  not  complète 
or  valid,  in  case  the  solemnity  be  not  observed  by  the  parties. 

But  it  not  imfrequently  happens,  that  the  accidentai  parts 
of  a  title  are  in  no  respect  subservient  to  its  essential  or  principal 
parts.  In  other  words,  they  are  completely  foreign  to  the  reasons 
or  purposes  for  which  the  right  in  question  is  annexed  by  the 
law  to  the  title. 

This,  for  example,  is  the  case,  wherever  a  deed  or  other 
writing  is  indispensable  évidence  of  the  title,  and  where  more- 
over  the  writing  is  not  admissible  évidence,  in  case  a  stamp  was 
not  affixed  to  it  when  the  alleged  title  arose.  In  this  instance, 
the  stamp  is  made  a  part  of  the  title,  not  because  it  has  any 
connection  with  the  essentials  or  substance  of  the  title,  but  to 
secure  the  due  payment  of  a  given  tax. 

And  hère,  again,  the  distinction  between  the  essentials  and 
the  accidentais  of  the  title  is  glaring  and  manifest 

The  nullity  or  invalidity  of  the  title,  in  case  the  stamp  be 
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Lbot.  LYI  not  affixed  when  the  alleged  title  arises,  is  the  sanction  of  the 
'  law  which  imposes  the  tax.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  law 
imposing  the  tax  might  be  sanctioned  otherwise:  As,  for 
example,  by  a  fine  on  the  party,  whose  duty  it  was,  when  the 
alleged  title  arose,  to  pay  the  tax,  and  to  procure  the  fixation 
of  the  stamp  to  the  evidentiary  instrument. 

In  practice,  the  law  imposing  the  tax  is  often  sanctioned 
in  the  manner  which  I  am  now  suggesting. — ^Although  the 
duty  ought  to  hâve  been  paid,  and  the  stamp  affixed  to  the 
evidentiary  instrument,  when,  or  immediately  after,  the  alleged 
title  arose,  still  the  instrument  is  admissible  évidence  of  the 
title,  if  a  tax  and  penalty  be  paid,  and  a  stamp  be  affixed  to 
the  instrument,  subsequently  to  the  time  prescribed  for  thoâe 
purposes.  And,  in  this  case,  the  payment  of  the  tax,  thongh 
still  requisite,  is  no  part  of  the  title. 

Before  I  quit  the  topic  now  under  considération,  I  would 
remark  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the 
essential  or  principal,  from  the  accidentai  or  accessory  éléments 
of  a  title. 

This,  for  example,  is  the  case,  where  an  accidentai  élément 
is  made  a  part  of  the  title,  because  it  is  deemed  commodious 
évidence  of  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  title.  Hère,  the 
evidentiary  fact  is  an  acddenial  part  of  the  title,  not  absolutely. 
but  only  in  a  qualified  manner.  For  some  évidence  of  the  tiUe 
is  indispensable  or  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  title  could  not  be 
sustained  (in  case  it  should  be  impugned),  if  some  évidence  of 
it  be  not  forthcomiug  or  producible. 

The  pre-appointed  évidence  is  therefore  an  accidentai  or 
accessory  part  of  the  title,  not  because  évidence  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  the  title,  but  because  évidence  of  the  dass 
or  description  which  the  law  preappoints  or  prescribes,  is  not  the 
ordy  évidence  by  which  the  title  might  be  sustained.  The  law 
might  leave  the  parties  to  provide  what  évidence  they  pleased 
of  the  title;  and  might  empower  the  tribunals  to  admit  the 
évidence  provided  by  the  parties,  if  they  deemed  it  satisfactorr. 
By  determining  therefore  that  évidence  of  a  sort  shall  be  indis- 
pensable, the  law  adjects  to  the  title  an  élément  which  is  properlj 
accidentai  or  accessory. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  case,  in  which  a  fact  of 
a  given  genns  is  inséparable  from  the  title,  but  in  which  the  law 
détermines  the  species  or  sort. 

For  example:  Assuming  that  acceptance  by  the  heir  is  a 
necessary  part  of  his  title  to  the  héritage,  but  that  the  law 
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prescribes,  under  pain  of  nullity,  the  form  or  manner  of  the  Lkct.  LVI 
acceptance,  it  is   clear  that  the   prescribed  acceptance  is  an         ' 
accidentai  part  of  the  title,  in  so  far  only  as  the  law  détermines 
the  manruT  of  the  acceptance,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  accept 
it  in  any  manner  whatever. 

I  assume,  merely  for  the  sake  of  example,  that  the  assent 
or  acceptance  of  the  heir  is  a  necessary  ingrédient  in  every  title 
to  a  héritage.  In  tnith,  it  is  not  For,  in  the  earlier  Soman 
La'w,  there  were  certain  hoirs,  styled  heredes  necessarii,  upon 
whom  the  heirship,  with  the  acquittai  of  the  deceased's  obliga- 
tions, was  imposed  as  a  duty.  Though,  afterwards,  they  were 
enabled,  by  taking  certain  steps,  to  repudiate  the  heirship  :  or,  at 
least,  were  only  bound  to  acquit  the  obligations  of  the  deceased, 
in  so  far  as  the  faculties  or  means  devolving  from  him  would 
suffice  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  acceptance  is  necessary  in  our  own 
law  :  it  clearly  is  so  in  case  of  the  exécuter  or  administrator. 
If  he  do  not  take  out  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  the 
estate  and  effects  of  the  deceased  do  not  devolve  on  him.  But 
is  acceptance  necessary  in  case  of  the  heir  ?  I  think  yes  :  for 
without  seisin  (a  voluntary  act)  he  is  not  completely  heir  :  seisina 
facU  stipitem,^  If  the  successor  does  not  seise,  and  dies,  the 
estate  passes  not  to  his  heir  but  to  the  heir  of  the  immédiate 
ancestor.  Moreover,  seisin  was  originally  the  feudal  investiture, 
the  acceptance  of  the  héritage  from  the  lord.  Before  fées  became 
hereditary,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  re-grant  from  the  lord  of 
the  fee:  for  this  re-grant  seisin  was  afterwards  substituted. 
Now  this  must  necessarily  hâve  been  a  merely  voluntary  act. 

At  ail  events,  he  is  not  answerable  beyond  assets. 

I  hâve  insisted  on  the  distinction  between  the  essential  and 
the  acciderUal  parts  of  a  title,  because  they  are  often  confounded. 
This  is  particularly  the  case,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  where 
the  accidentai  parts  are  merely  évidence,  predetermined  by  the 
law,  of  that  which  is  substantially  the  title  itself. 

I  said,  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  wherever  a  right  or  duty  is 
conf  erred  or  imposed  by  a  law  through  an  intervening  or  médiate 
fact,  or  wherever  a  right  or  duty  is  divested  or  withdrawn  by  a 
law  through  an  intervening  or  médiate  fact,  the  right  or  duty 
may  be  said  to  be  conferred  or  imposed,  or  may  be  said  to  be 

*  This  rnle  is  no  longer  applicable  to  person  last  entitled.     (3  &  4  Will.  lY. 

tenements  in  England,  uie  law  of  intest-  c.  106,  and  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35,  ss.  19, 

ate  succession  being  now,  in  ail  heredi-  20.  )    In  Scotch  law,  acceptance  by  the 

taments,  regolated  by  descent  from  the  heir  is  voluntary.    Lord  Adv.  v.  Steven- 

last  purchaseTy  or  (in  certain  cases)  the  son.    H.  of  Loras,  Feb.  25,  1869. — R.G. 

VOL.  n.  2  0 
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Lect.  LVI  divested  or  withdrawn,  through,  or  in  conséquence  of,  a  titU  : 
'         meaning  by  a  title,  such  intervening  or  médiate  facL 

I  also  said,  that  wherever  a  right  or  duty  is  conferred  or 
imposed  by  a  law  witlwut  the  intervention  of  a  fa/st  distinct  /roht 
the  law  itself,  or  wherever  a  right  or  duty  is  divested  or  with- 
drawn by  a  law  without  the  intervention  of  a  fact  distinct  from 
the  law  itself,  the  right  or  duty  may  be  said  to  be  conferred  or 
imposed,  or  to  be  divested  or  withdrawn,  by  the  law,  immediately 
or  directly  :  or  the  right  or  duty  may  be  said  to  be  conferred  or 
imposed,  or  divested  or  withdrawn,  ipso  jure  ;  by  the  act  or 
opération  of  the  law  ;  or  by  the  mère  act  or  opération  of  the  law. 
And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  correct,  as  it  is  the  obvious, 
meaning  of  ail  such  expressions  as  the  foUowing:  nomely. 
*  rights  and  duties  ex  lege  ;'  '  rights  and  duties  ex  lege  immédiate  ;' 
'rights  and  duties  which  are  divested  and  extinguished  loj^ 
imTïiediaiè  ;  '  *  rights  and  duties  which  anse,  or  are  divested  or 
extinguished  ipso  jure  ;*  or  'which  are  created,  or  divested  or 
extinguished,  by  act  or  opération  of  law/ 
Improper  But  in  the  language  of  our  own  law,  and  of  other  paiticular 

twnflSthe  Systems  of  positive  law,  thèse  and  the  like  expressions  are  not 
exprès-        used  with  the  meaning,  or  not  used  exclusively  with  the  mean- 
^^^imme-   ^°8»  which  is  obviously  the  proper  one.     In  the  language  of 
diau,  &c.     our  own,  and  of  other  particular  Systems,  they  are  always  or 
commonly  applied  improperly  :  in  cases,  that  is  to  say,  îq  which 
the  right  or  duty  is  not  created  or  divested  by  a  law  vnthotft  th< 
intervention  of  a  fact  distinct  from  the  law  itself  ;  but  is  really 
created  or  divested  by  a  law  througk  a  medicUed  or  intervenin*; 
fact  :  that  is  to  say,  through  a  title. 

Thèse  improper  applications  of  the  expressions  which  I  hâve 

just  enumerated,  and  of  varions  other  expressions  of  the  sam^ 

purport,  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  two. 

i8t.  Their  First,  in  some  cases  of  title,  the  title,  or  one  or  more  of  the 

us©  to         several  facts  constituting  the  title,  is  some  a/i  done  by  the  persou 

whether  or  who  is  invested  with  the  right,  who  is  divested  of  the  right,  on 

"f  th  °  *^*    whom  the  duty  is  imposed,  or  who  is  exonerated  fix>m  the  duty. 

party  en-     But  in  other  cases  of  title,  neither  the  title,  nor  any  of  the  several 

\art1)f\he  ^^^^  constituting  the  title,  is  an  oo^  done  by  that  person.      Th»: 

title.  will  of  the  person  (with  référence  to  ail  the  facts  which  constitute 

the  title)  is  perfectly  quiescent  :  or  if  his  will  be  active,  it  is 

merely  active  in  the  way  of  forbearance  from  some  given  acL 

Now  where  the  title  is  in  this  latter  predicament,  the  right  or 

duty  is  said  to  arise,  or  to  be  divested  or  withdrawn,  'le^e  ifû- 

médiate;'  ' ij^so  jure ;^  by  act  or  opération  of  law;'  by  mère  act 
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or  opération  of  law  ;*  and  so  on  :  Thèse  and  the  like  expressions  I-eot-  LVI 
really  denoting  (tw^  that  the  right  or  duty  is  invested  or  divested 
without  the  intervention  of  any  title,  but)  that  the  title,  by 
which  the  right  or  duty  is  invested  or  divested,  is  not  any  act 
of  the  invested  or  divested  person,  and  does  not  comprise  any 
act  of  that  same  person. 

For  example  :  according  to  the  Koman  law,  heirs  of  certain 
classes,  whether  they  be  heirs  ex  testarmTvto,  or  heirs  ah  irUestato, 
are  not  heirs  completely,  unless  they  accept  the  héritage.  And, 
accordingly,  such  heirs  are  styled  voluntary,  or  are  said  to  acquire 
by  their  own  act.  But  on  heirs  of  other  classes,  the  inheritance 
devolves,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  on  the  decease  of  the 
testator  or  intestate,  without  an  act  of  their  own.  And,  accord- 
ingly, such  heirs  are  styled  necessary  (or  heirs  necessitated  or 
obliged  to  take),  and  are  said  to  take  the  héritage  ipso  jure,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  by  mère  opération  of  law. 

Again  Blackstone  says,^  that  purchase  or  perquisitio  is 
distinguished  from  acquisition  by  right  of  blood,  and  is  made  to 
include  ail  modes  of  acquisition  except  inheritance  ;  because  in 
this  last  case  the  title  is  vested  in  the  party,  not  by  his  own  act 
or  agreement,  but  by  simple  opération  of  law.  This  is  clearly 
a  mistake  :  it  vests  in  him  by  descent,  but  not  by  simple  opéra- 
tion of  law  ;  for  if  he  did  no  act  amounting  to  seisin  it  would 
not  vest  in  him,  analogously  to  those  heiis  by  the  Soman  law, 
who  were  said  not  to  take,  ipso  jure,  but  by  their  own  act 

Again  :  Where,  according  to  our  own  law,  a  man  grants  a 
particular  estate  (as  an  estate  for  years  or  life)  to  one,  with  a 
remainder  over  to  another,  the  remainder  is  said  to  be  created 
by  his  own  act.  But  where  he  grants  a  particular  estate,  and 
does  not  part  with  the  renmant  of  his  own  estate,  that  remuant 
is  styled  a  reversion,  and  is  said  to  arise  by  the  act  or  opération 
of  law.  For  though  by  the  grant  of  the  particular  estate  he 
does  an  act,  he  does  no  act  in  respect  of  the  remuant,  but  the 
remnant  continues  in  him,  or,  if  you  will,  reverts  to  him,  through 
his  mère  omission  or  forbearance  from  granting  it  away  :  though 
by  the  figment  of  seisin  the  whole  estate  is  said  to  pass  out  of 
him  by  the  grant,  and  the  remnant  of  course  must  be  said  to 
revert  to  him  when  the  particular  estate  has  expired.  The 
ratioTude  of  the  matter  is  that  he  grants  away  the  particular 

1   '  By  inheritance  the  title  is  vested  was  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of 

in  a  person,  not  by  his  own  act  or  agrée-  title  :  The  English  heir  (it  is  presumed) 

ment,  but  by  the  single  opération  of  is  obliged  to  repudiate  ;  and  quœre,  the 

law.  ' — Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  manner  of  this  at   Common  Law  ?  — 

Differing  in  this  from  the  Roman  heir,  Marginal  Note, 
wbose  adiiia  (or  some  équivalent  act) 
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Lect.  LVI  estate,  but  does  not  grant  away  the  remnant,  which  therefore 
continues  in  him.  But  assuming  that  the  whole  estate  goes 
out  of  him,  and  that  a  new  estate  is  created,  which  is  called  a 
reversion,  and  which  retums  to  the  grantor,  this  estate  is  said  te- 
corne  to  him  by  mère  opération  of  law.  Speaking  rationally-flu 
new  estate  is  created. 

Again:   According  to  the  later  Boman  law,  the  absolue 
property  rei  singulœ  cannot  be  acquired  conunonly  without  an 
appréhension  or  a  taking  possession  of  the  thing  by  the  acquirer: 
by  an  appréhension  conséquent  on  tradition,  in  case  the  thing 
be  acquired  through  an  aliénation,  or  by  an  appréhension  with- 
out tradition,  in  case  the  thing  be  acquired  otherwise  than  through 
an  aliénation.    But,  in  some  cases,  property  vests  in  the  acquirer 
without  an  act  of  appréhension.    And  in  thèse  cases,  the  passisg 
or  vesting  of  the  property  is  styled  by  modem  civilians  *  transitiy 
legalis  ;'^  that  is  to  say,  it  passes  by  the  law  to  the  acquirer,  with- 
out an  act  of  his  own,  or,  at  least,  without  an  appréhension  by 
him  ;  without  that  act  of  appréhension  by  him,  which,  in  the 
other  cases  to  which  the  cases  in  question  are  opposed,  that 
particular  act  on  his  part  is  requisite. 

2ndly.  Another  improper  application  of  the  expressions  in 
question  seems  to  be  this  : 

Certain  classes  of  titles,  or  of  modes  of  acquisition,  hare 
concise  names  :  as,  for  example,  *  occupancy,'  '  aliénation,'  *  pre- 
scription,' and  so  on. 

But  other  classes  having  no  concise  names,  and  not  beio: 
expressible  without  long  circumlocutions,  they  are  commonlj 
lumped  up  together,  and  opposed  to  the  classes  which  hâve  sucli 
names,  by  the  expression  '  ex  lege*  *  ex  lege  simpliciter*  *  ex  h 
immédiate*  etc.  This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  one  of  the meanini? 
which  are  annexed  by  the  Eoman  lawyers  and  the  modein 
CiviUans  to  such  expressions  as  '  rights  and  duties  ex  kçe,'  '  t- 
lege  simpliciter*  and  so  on.  The  writers  enumerated  iiiU  V  i 
tradition,  title  by  occupancy,  title  hy  prœscription,  and  then  havin; 
exhausted  the  titles  which  had  obtained  concise  names,  thej 
came  to  other  titles  which  they  lumped  together  imder  the  nacir 
of  titU  ex  lege.  At  least  this  is  one  of  the  meanings  sometime? 
annexed  to  the  term  by  the  fioman  lawyers  and  by  modem 
Civilians.  It  answers  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  quasi-oontràcu 
Bights  and  duties  which  are  said  to  be  quasi  ex  contractu,  are  u^ 
truth  rights  and  duties  of  varions  classes,  which  hâve  no  coDci5e 
generic  name  at  ail,  and  are  opposed,  under  the  above  expiession^ 

'  Thibaut,  System,  voL  iL  p.  82. 


2ndlj.  To 
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to  rights  and  duties  arising  from  contracts  and  from  delicts.  Lkct.  LVI 
Varions  classes  of  modes  of  acquisition,  having  no  concise  gênerai 
names,  are  Inmped  tp  under  that  name,  and  are  opposed  nnder 
it  to  those  which  bave  obtained  such  names. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  third  improper  application  of  the  above 
expressions;  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  on  tbe  subject 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  law  annexes  to  aliénations,  con- 
tracts, and  other  dispositions,  certain  conséquences  at  the  option 
of  the  parties,  and  other  cases  in  which  it  annexes  certain  con- 
séquences, whether  the  parties  will  them  or  no.  In  the  latter 
case,  thèse  conséquences  are  said  to  be  pviblici  juris  :  meaning 
that  they  are  so  connected  with  the  transactions  that;  the  parties 
cannot  avoid  them  if  they  will.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
maxim  to  which  I  hâve  formerly  alluded,  that  jtts  pvhlicum  is 
not  defeasible  pajctis  privatis. 

Now,  where  a  conséquence  is  annexed  to  a  title,  whether  it 
is  expected  by  the  parties  or  not,  or  is  made  inséparable  from 
the  title,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  those  conséquences  may 
be  said  to  arise  by  mère  act  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to  those 
which  arise  from  the  dispositions  of  the  parties.  There  are 
several  cases  of  this  sort.  In  Equity  (for  example),  the  vendor 
has  a  lien  on  the  estate,  for  the  security  of  the  purchase  money. 
Though  the  parties  should  make  no  provision  to  that  eflfect,  by 
the  tenus  of  the  contract,  the  law  itself  would  annex  that  con- 
dition to  the  purchase. 

The  vendor  might  of  course  expressly  relinquish  his  lien,  but 
if  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  he  has  a  lien.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  would  be  said  to  hâve  it  by  mère  opération  of  law. 

In  the  Boman  and  in  the  French  law,  there  is  something 
analogous.  In  a  marriage,  whether  it  be  so  provided  in  the 
contract  or  not,  the  wife  has  a  hypothèque  légale  on  the  goods  of 
the  husband  for  the  security  of  her  dower. 

It  is  caïLedhypothèque  légale  in  opposition  to  any  hypothèque  or 
lien  which  she  might  acquire  by  spécial  contract.  It  is  sometimes 
also  called  a  tacit  as  distinguished  from  an  express  hypothèque. 

There  may  be  other  meanings  of  the  phrases  in  question,  but 
I  do  not  recoUect  them. 

Thèse  improper  applications  mostly  arise  from  not  considering 
that  every  right  and  duty  must  arise  and  be  determined  by  law. 
They  are  ail  conséquences  of  law  ;  but  some  arise  or  are  divested 
through  a  title,  others  without  the  intervention  of  any  title,  and 
thèse  last  can  alone  be  said  with  correctness  to  arise  from  the 
law  immediately. 
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LECTURE  LVII. 

TITLES    VAKIOUSLY   CLASSinED. 

Lect.  [The  following  Lecture  is  the  last  given  by  Mr.  Austin  at  the 

LVII.      London  Univeraity.     It  was  delivered  on  the  26th  of  June,  1832, 
"  after  which,  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  termînate  his  course 

abruptly,  and  go  abroad. 

He  had  begun  to  write  the  Lecture,  but  could  get  no  further  than 
thèse  notes,  which,  as  the  reader  will  see,  are  but  suggestions  for  his 
spoken  discourse. 

There  remains  a  mass  of  papers  containing  heads  of  the  subjecU 
which  he  had  treated,  or  which  he  intended  to  treat  It  has  not  been 
thought  expédient  to  print  them.  I  hâve,  however,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Notes  'on  Contracts  and  Quasi-Contracts/ 
which  evidently  were  intended  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  next 
Lecture.     They  are  referred  to  at  p.  901,  ^$i, — S.  A^ 

In  my  last  two  Lectures,  agreeably  to  the  order  which  I  announced 

in  the  Lecture  preceding  them,  I  submitted  to  your  attentic'ii 

certain  remarks  applicable  to  titles  in  gênerai. 

Titles  by  I  now  proceed  to  certain  leading  divisions  of  tlie  titles  whicL 

riffhts  in     properly  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Law  of  Things,  througb 

rem  are       which  I  am  now  travelling  :  namely,  the  titles  by  which  righis 

iS?"*  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  considered  as  existing  per  se,  are  acquired  or  lost,  or 

invested  and  divested. 

But  even  in  considering  thèse  titles,  I  shall  be  obligecl  to 
advert  occasionally  to  titles  of  other  classes. 
Various  Thèse  varions  divisions  are  disparate  and  cross.     They  arc 

at^cîawifi-  ^arious  attempts  to  find  a  basis  for  a  classification  or  arranje- 
cation.  ment  of  the  various  gênera  and  species  of  titles.  I  am  Di»t 
whether  Certain  that  any  such  is  practicable  or  useful  : — whether  it  be 
any  suc-      not  better  to  sélect  the  principal  titles,  and  then  to  add  a  mis- 

cessful.  ^y  , 

cellany — ex  le^e, 

This  is  the  case  in  Blackstone,  '  the  French  Code,'  Ulpiaii. 
Bentham.  In  none  of  thèse  is  there  any  attempt  to  reduce  in 
the  first  instance  the  whole  mass  of  titles  into  two,  three,  or  some 
small  number,  of  very  extensive  gênera,  and  then  refer  the  various 
subordinate  gênera  and  species  to  them.  They  begin  by  placin;: 
on  a  line  a  considérable  number  of  gênera  which  are  compara- 
tively  narrow  :  and  perhaps  eke  out  thèse  by  a  misceUaneous 
head. 

The  great  difl&culty  is  the  mixed  character  of  most  of  the 
titles  which  in  every  system  occur. 
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Lbct. 
Titlts  ex  Jure  Gentium  and  ex  Jure  Civili.  LVII 

Modes  of  acquisition  ex  jure  civili  are  many  of  them  not 
peculiar,  but  are  merely  peculiar  modes  of  modes  which  may  be 
deemed  universal  :  modes  accompanied  by  peculiar  formalities. 

(Heineccius,  lib.  ii  tit  i.-vi.) 

Inconvenience  of  the  division  into  titles  ex  jure  gentium  and 
ex  jure  civili  as  a  .basis  for  classification. 

The  arrangement  of  titles  in  Gains  and  the  Institutes, 
mainly  founded  on  this  division. 

(See  Gaius,  lib.  ii.  Inst.  lib.  ii.) 

Absurd  mode  in  the  Institutes  of  placing  servitudes  between 
thèse  two  sorts  of  titles  ;  servitudes  being  ex  jure  civili. 

Acquisitions  per  universitatem  are  not  included  under  either 
department. 

But  the  distinction  between  prsetorian  and  civil  law  does  not 
quadrate  with  the  distinction  in  question. 

The  only  practicïtl  conséquence  of  the  distinction  (as  I  hâve 
remarked  already)  applies  to  crimes  juris  gentium  and  crimes 
Jure  civili. 

Original  and  Derivative  Titles, 

Import  of  the  distinction.  Its  inconvenience  as  a  basis  for 
a  classification  of  titles.  Would  separate  modes  of  acquisition 
which  it  is  convenient  to  consider  together  :  as,  e,g,  occupation 
of  a  subject  mdlius — or  by  dereliction. 

Succession  not  co-extensive  with  dérivation.  As,  e,g.  :  in 
the  case  of  constitutive  aliénation.  So  in  the  case  of  commixtion, 
spécification,  etc. 

Succession  sometimes  means  succession  to  the  dead,  ex  testa- 
mento  or  ah  intestate, 

Investitive  events  are  original  or  derivative  :  i.e.  acquired 
from  the  State  directly,  as  in  cases  of  occupancy  ;  or  from  or 
through  a  person  in  whom  a  right  or  its  subject  formerly  resided. 

The  distinction  appears  to  be  confined  by  some  to  rights  ex 
jure  gentium  : 

By  others,  to  acquisitions  of  dominium  or  property,  pre- 
eminently  so  called,  and  other  jura  in  rem  :  But  is  just  as 
applicable  to  jus  in  personam  :  e.g.  Assignée  of  a  contract  : 
Succession  by  heir  to  rights  in  personam  of  deceased.' 

The  distinction  appears  to  be  useless,  except  for  this  purpose  : 
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L20T.      that  in  many  cases  of  derivative  titles,  the  party  ifi  subject  10 
duties  passing  from  the  party  from  whom  his  right  is  derived^ 

Attempts  at  Œassification. 

Title  hy  descent  and  iitle  hy  purchase. 

A  convenient  division  in  the  Law  of  English  real  property, 
for  reasons  given  by  Christian  and  Blackstone.'  But  a  division 
only  of  one  class  of  rights  :  rights  in  rébus  aingidis  falling  under 
the  law  of  real  property. 

It  would  not  be  a  convenient  basis  for  a  gênerai  division  : 
And,  accordingly,  modes  of  acquiring  peraonal  property  are  not 
divided  in  that  manner. 

It  is  not  complète,  even  with  référence  to  real  property. 


Having  suggested  certain  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  titles 
by  which  Jura  in  rem  per  se  are  invested  and  divested,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  seriatim  certain  of  their  classes. 

Thèse  classes  are,  in  every  system,  extremely  numerous: 
So  numerous,  that  only  some,  and  perhaps  a  comparatively  few, 
hâve  gotten  concise  names.  Whence,  as  I  remarked  before,  the 
expression,  '  ex  lege  ;' — analogous  to  '  variis  cati&arum  figuris  '  'm 
cases  of  obligations. 

I  shaU  only  consider  such  as,  in  some  form  or  other,  occur 
in  ail  or  most  Systems  ;  and  of  thèse,  only  the  more  important 

I  shall  consider  them,  principally,  as  they  regard  absolute 
property. 

In  treating  them,  I  shall  abide  as  far  as  possible  by  Thibaut's 
division;  i.e.  shall  consider  first,  the  one-sided  titles  (or  not 
aliénations  sensu  stricto).  For  thèse  I  shall  compare  MuhlenbrQcli, 
Mackeldey,  Thibaut,  Blackstone,  Bentham,  and  others. 

One-sided  Modes  of  Acquisition,  and  Two-sidtd,^ 

This  seems  to  be  substantially  a  division  into  aliénation 
(strictly  so  called),  and  ail  other  modes  of  acquisition. 

It  does  not  quadrate  with  original  and  derivative,  or  ju 
civik  and  Jus  gentium, 

Miihlenbruch's  division  (MS.  see  Table,  in  vol.  iL  p.  245)' 

*  Blackstone,  voL  ii.  pp.  200,  241-8.  in  the  text,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 

^  Thibaut,  System^  vol.  ii  p.  32,  etc.  this  Lecture.     The  matter  of  which  it  û 

'  A  copy  of  this  Table,  taken  from  the  a  condensation  extends  orer  seventeen 

margin  of  the  page  in  Miihienbrnch  cited  pages. — S,  A, 
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is  bottomed  on  the  division  of  titles  into  such  as  are  e»  jurt      Lbot. 
civiU  and  such  as  are  not. 

Occu'pa'My, 

Occupancy  is  only  a  species  of  appropriation  :  (Sed  qu^.) — 
In  case  of  the  acquisition  of  a  servitude,  etc.,  prsescription  must 
combine  with  appropriation. 

Occupancy,  what.  Occupancy  of  re$  mUliiis,  and  adverse 
occupancy  of  res  alicujus,     Physical  and  légal  possession. 

(To  be  examined  particularly  under  '  Eight  of  Possession.') 

Distinguish  between  physical  occupancy  (or  putting  a  thing 
to  any  of  the  uses  of  which  it  is  susceptible),  and  légal  occupancy. 

Semark  on  the  talk  about  occupancy  being  the  origin  of 
property,  etc. 

[Blackstone,  vol.  iL  chap.  L  p.  9.] 

Why  it  ought  to  give  a  right. 

[Bentham,  voL  ii  p.  110.] 

Where  society  and  law  are  established,  the  original  reasons 
in  a  great  measure  cease.  It  is  then  little  more  than  a  mark. 
And  this  is  a  reason  for  carrying  over  to  the  fisc,  or  to  private 
persons  determined  in  the  way  of  dévolution. 

Aliénation. 

Essentials  of  an  aliénation. — Voluntary  transference. — 
Acceptance  of  transfer  : — Causa  or  inducement  being  implied. 

Voluntaiy  aliénation  opposed  to  involuntary,  as  meaning 
aliénation  compeUed  by  law.  The  latter  would  come  under  the 
head  of  '  adjudication.* 

The  various  modes  of  aliénation,  are  merelj  evidentiary. 

Solemnities  adjected  to  Aliénations  : 

Ist  For  the  protection  of  the  parties  to  the  aliénation  :  A 
doctrine  including  the  doctrine  of  Evidentiary  Instnunents,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Considérations. 

2ndly.  For  the  protection  of  strangers  to  the  aliénation:  A 
doctrine  including  that  of  Begistration.  See  pod,  'Contracts,' 
'  combinations  ofjtis  in  rem  and  in  personam'  '  évidence.' 

limits  to  the  application  of  registration  and  of  other  pre- 
cautionary  solemnities,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
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Lect.  Many  remarks  touching  solemnities  adjected  to  aliénations 

apply,  miUcUis  mutandis,  to  solemnities  adjected  to  other  titles. 

Where  Jus  in  Be  passes  by  tradition  or  ddivery,  the  tituhts 
or  investitive  incident  consists:  First^  in  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  alienor  to  alien  ;  secondly,  in  such  a  causa,  considéra- 
tion, inducement,  or  motive  to  or  for  the  aliénation,  as  the  law 
holds  to  be  just  or  sufficient 

The  tradition  is  merely  preappointed  évidence  of  the  tittdns  ; 
though  in  conséquence  of  its  being  esteemed  necessary  évidence, 
it  is  often  treated  as  part  of  that  tittdus  (or  as  a  mode  of  acqui- 
sition superinduced  upon  it),  and  is  sometimes  (for  that  reason) 
feigned  to  hâve  taken  place. 

Instances  in  which  property  passes  by  force  of  the  titido..% 
evidenced  through  some  déclaration  of  intention  other  ihaa 
tradition,  actual  or  symbolicaL 

The  Caum  or  considération  may  be  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
disposition  as  a^ainst  the  alienor  himself  {e.g.  :  fear  of  violence  ; 
fraud  ;  which  last  may  vitiate  a  considération  otherwise  good)  ; 
Or,  as  against  third  parties  {e.g.  :  a  gifb,  as  against  creditors). 

Tradition  seems  to  hâve  been  confounded  with  Moifu^ 
acquirendi,  on  account  of  its  having  been  preappointed  and  con- 
cliLsive  évidence  of  titulus  ;  until  (with  the  advance  of  civilisation) 
the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  came  to  be  scrutinised. 

Same  virtue  attributed  to  the  English  feoffruent  and  livcry. 
(Blackstone,  vol.  ii.) 

Absurdity  of  presuming,  not  the  tituliis,  but  the  tradition  to 
be  the  évidence. 

Evidentiary  Instruments  and  other  forms.  Interpretatioc 
of,  etc. 

Preappointed  évidence,  actions,  etc.  ;  gênerai  notions  of,  as 
preliminary  to  dispositions. 


Registraiion. 

(To  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  prsescription.) 
Limits  to  the  application  of  registration,  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject. 

Disposition. 

*  Disposition  *  may  be  conveniently  used  as  a  generic  expres- 
sion for  any  act  by  which  a  person  assumes  to  transfer,  or 
promises  to  transfer,  his  real  or  assumed  Bight,  or  any  part  of 
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it,  to  another.     The  species  will  be  Voluntary  Aliénation  and      Lect. 
Contracta  ^^}_ 

Dispositions  of  which  the  conséquences  are  predetennined 
(by  the  law)  absolutely  :  and  those  of  which  the  conséquences 
(subject  to  restrictions)  are  left  to  the  will  of  the  parties.  In 
which  last  case,  conséquences  (to  take  effect  in  default  of 
expressed  intention  by  the  parties)  are  marked  out  by  the  law 
or  not. 

Dispositions  are  valid  or  invalid  : — If  valid,  the  conseqicences 
are  predetermined  by  the  law,  or  they  are  left  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  parties  : — If  left  to  the  appointment  of  the  parties, 
jyrovisianal  dispositions  (dispositions  to  take  efifect  in  default 
of  such  appointment)  are  laid  down,  or  not.  If  there  be  no 
appointment  by  the  parties,  where  there  are  such  provisional 
dispositions,  thèse  take  effect — Ist:  Either  because  they  may 
be  presumed  to  hâve  been  intended  ;  or,  2ndly  :  Because  they 
are  the  best — generaUy  speaking — that  the  parties  could  hâve 
made  ;  or,  3rdly  :  Because  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  did 
not  intend  nothing,  and  hère  is  a  something  which  they  might 
hâve  meant.  On  tlie  first  and  third  suppositions,  thèse  provi- 
sional dispositions  are  indeed  nothing  more  than  dispositions  of 
the  parties  (tacitly  referring  to  conséquences  which  they  meant 
to  adopt,  and)  which,  by  reason  of  known  rules  of  law,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  express.  If  there  be  no  intelligible  appointment 
by  them,  nor  any  in  their  default,  the  transaction  is  without 
effect. 

By  reason  of  the  invalidity  of  certain  dispositions,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  making  provisional  dispositions,  a  large  space  is 
in  every  Law  occupied  with  them.  See  '  Combinations  of  Jvs 
in  Be,  etc. 

TermincUion  of  Hights. 

The  modes  in  which  fiera  in  rem  terminate,  are  not  described 
in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  or  those  of  Justinian. 

It  is  necessary  to  describe  the  end  explicitly  and  apart,  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  end  is  not  involved  in  a  mode  of 
acquisition. 

[Derdidion.    See  Blackstone,  vol  i.  p.  9  ;  Miihlenb.  vol.  i.  p.  236  ; 
Hugo  6,  p.  238  ;  Mackeldey,  voL  i  §  186  ;  vol.  iv.  cap.  ii.  §  272.] 

Jura  in  lie  are  further  divisible  into — 

^  See  list  of  aliénations,  contracta,  and  combinations  of  both,  in  Bentham, 
Traités,  etc.,  voL  i  p.  390. 
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Leot.  Ist.  Such  as  are  available  against  ail  the  world  (or  against 

men  indefinitely  and  without  exception)  ; 

2ndly.  Such  as  are  available  against  ail  the  world  with 
certain  definite  exceptions.  The  first  of  thèse  is  aiso  called 
Property  :  The  second.  Possession  (mnst  be  distingoished  from 
possession,  titvlvs)  ;  and  is  to  property  in  the  last  sensé,  what 
property  saddled  with  a  servitus  is  to  jus  in  re  unsaddled  with  a 
servitus,  Under  this,  therefore,  may  be  included  the  jus  in  n 
acquired  by  a  purchaser  in  Eqoity,  as  against  aU  subséquent 
purchasers  with  notice  ;  or  rather  as  against  oM  mankind  except 
a  purchaser  withtmt  notice,  etc. 
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9o6  Law  :  Purposes  and  Subjects. 


FROM  'LOOSE  PAPERS/ 
CorUainiTig  Heads  of  Lectures  or  SectûmsJ 

CONTRACTS. 

In  the  proper  sensé  of  the  word,  a  Contract  is  a  promise,  and 
begets  only  jus  ad  rem  against  the  promisor  :  i.e.  a  right  to  an 
act,  an  endurance,  or  a  forbearance  on  his  part. 

(Gaii  Comm.  lib.  ii.  §  85.  Traités,  etc.  272,  voL  il  p.  165.  Table 
IL,  post,  last  note.) 

Confusion  of  incidents  which  are  not  promises,  or  not  purelv 
so,  with  Contracts. 

Conséquences  expressed  by  parties,  and  conséquences  annexed 
by  law  in  default  of  such  expression. 

Conséquences  of  Contracts  upon  third  persons. 

In  the  language  of  the  English  Law,  *  Contract  '  is  often 
limited  to  miUual  promises  ;  Bond  and  Covenant  being  the  names 
applied  to  unilatéral  contracts. 

(Bentham,  Traités^  etc.  vol.  L  289,  and  Fragment  on  Govemment) 

CovenarU,  in  the  Roman  Law,  a  generic  expression  ;  in  the 
English,  the  name  of  a  species. 

(Hobbes,  Leviathan,  chap.  xiv.) 

Bond,  which  etymologicaUy  is  équivalent  to  obligation,  is  the 
name  of  a  species  of  unilatéral  contracts,  or  rather;  perhaps,  of  a 
formality  necessary  to  the  validity  of  it. 

Nominate  and  innominate  Contracts, 

Most  nominate  contracts  appear  to  be  improper  contracta  : 
i.e.  not  to  be  productive  of  Jv^  ad  rem  purely. 

Pollicitation, 

Why  a  promise  is  binding  (abstraction  made  of  the  interests 
of  third  parties).  It  binds,  on  account  of  the  expectation  excitai 
in  the  promisee.  For  which  reason  a  mère  pollicitation  (that  is, 
a  promise  made  but  not  accepted)  is  not  binding  ;  for  a  promise 
not  accepted  could  excite  no  expectation.  So  of  a  promise 
obviously  made  in  jest. 

In  enforcing  contracts,  the  expectations  of  both  parties  must 
be  looked  to.     Where  the  tenus  are  expressed  in  writing,  their 

7  See  p.  898,  ante. 
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common  agreement,  contemplation,  expectation  (i.6.  of  the  burthen 
undertaken  by  one,  and  the  advantage  expected  by  the  other), 
is  to  be  coUected  from  that 

In  the  Stipulation,  the  sensé  in  which  each  party  contracted 
was  expressed  apart,  in  order  to  render  a  doubt  impossible. 

Where  language  is  not  employed,  the  common  meaning  of 
the  parties  is  coUected  from  the  peculiar  facts  of  the  case,  and 
from  the  conséquences  attached  by  the  law  (or  usage)  to  contracts 
of  the  sort.  Which  conséquences  are  either  positive  or  dis- 
positive :  i.e.  to  take  effect  whether  the  parties  wish  them  or  not, 
or  in  default  of  their  making  other  provisions  of  their  own.  And 
in  either  case  they  must  be  understood  to  contemplate  thèse 
conséquences. 

Solemnities  annexed  to  Contracts, 

Their  ends,  as  regards  the  parties,  are  two.  1.  To  provide 
évidence  of  the  existence  and  purport  of  the  contract,  in  case  of 
controversy.     2.  To  prevent  inconsiderate  engagements. 

Many  of  thèse  solemnities  answer  (and  were  intended  to 
answer)  both  purposes,  such  as  Bond,  Covenant,  Stipulation,  etc. 
Others  answer  (or  were  only  intended  to  answer)  one.  Such  as 
the  writing  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

Distinction  between  such  solemnities  as  are  merely  évidence 
of  a  contract  ;  and  such  as  are  évidence  of  a  contract  and  of  its 
ternis. 

Eamest,  for  instance,  is  merely  évidence  that  a  contract  was 
made  ;  its  subject,  its  terms,  etc.  must  be  established  by  évidence 
aliunde  :  A  bond,  etc.  perpétuâtes  thèse  last.  So  a  Stipulation 
was  évidence  of  the  promise  and  of  the  terms. 

In  Unilatéral  Contrants,  inconsiderateness  is  prevented  by 
the  unusual  solemnity  of  the  evidentiary  incident  annexed  : — 
E.ff.  the  sealing  of  a  bond  or  covenant,  the  interrogation  and 
answer  in  a  Stipulation. 

In  Bilatéral  Contracts  (by  the  Romans  termed  '  consensual,' 
by  the  English  '  paroi  '),  it  is  supposed  to  be  prevented  by  the 
mutuality  :  each  party  contracting  for  his  own  pecuniary  advan- 
tage ;  contemplating  a  quid  pro  quo  ;  and  therefore,  being  in 
that  circumspective  frame  of  mind  which  a  man  who  is  only 
thinking  of  such  advantage  naturally  assumes.  This  solution 
will  not  indeed  apply  where  the  Considération  is  past,  or  of  small 
amount  ;  but  that  this  is  only  an  inconsistent  application  of  the 
doctrine,  and  that  it  arose  out  of  the  principle  suggested,  is  clear, 
from  the  considérations  afterwards  suggested. 
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By  consenstuxi  is  meant,  resting  upon  consent  without 
solemnity;  by  paroi,  contracta  which  are  not  evidenced  by 
writings  in  a  certain  shape  and  accompanied  by  certain 
solemnities. 

In  consistency  with  the  prindple,  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Wilmot  (in  3d  Burrows,  1665)  is  the  just  one. 
The  contrary  opinion,  however,  is  consistent  with  the  actual  law. 
To  require  quid  pro  quo  where  a  solemnity  analogous  to  that  of 
a  bond  intervenes,  seems  to  be  absurd. 

The  doctrine  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  'there  must  not 
only  be  a  considération,  but  that  it  must  be  stated  in  the 
evidentiary  instrument/^  is  pushing  the  déviation  &om  the 
principle  still  further.     {Sed  Qu\) 

Qusere  :  Whether,  in  cases  of  pure  contract,  the  solemnities 
in  question  are  ever  intended  for,  or  are  applicable  to,  the 
protection  of  third  persons  î 

In  cases  of  mortgage,  etc.  Begistration  is  applicable  and 
applied  ;  but  only  in  respect  of  the  subject  over  which  the  ju^ 
in  re  is  given. 

Since  a  contract  gives  no  jus  in  re,®  registration,  as  re^rdè 
the  subject,  could  be  of  no  use  ;  for  as  the  party  who  contracts 
to  dispose  of  that  subject  may,  if  the  transaction  be  really  a 
contract,  aliène  to  another  before  completion,  and  that  other  can 
retain  (even  with  notice),  registration  would  be  nugatory.  It  is 
only  where  the  other  could  not  retain  as  against  the  former 
party,  that  registration  is  of  use.  By  declaring  that  he  sball 
retain  (if  there  be  no  registry  or  notice  in  some  other  way),  you 
make  the  right  of  the  first  acquirer  conditionaL  But  in  the  case 
of  contract,  he  has  no  right,  conditional  or  unconditional,  as 
against  third  persons  ;  and  therefore,  third  persons  need  not  any 
such  précaution. 

Contracts  in  Equity,  which  give  jus  in  re  as  against  ail  who 
hâve  real  or  constructive  notice,  are,  as  against  aU  such  persons, 
aliénations;  though  only  contracts  as  against  others.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  contracts,  registration  could  be  of  no  use, 
but  in  respect  of  the  person  of  the  contracting  party.  By 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  man*s  engagements  with  otïiers,  I  may 
make  a  guess  at  his  ability  to  fulfil  such  as  I  may  think  of 
entering  into  with  him.     His,  in  case  of  partnership,  has  takeo 

'  Wain  V,  Walters,  5  East,  10.  expression,  he  may  very  well,  in  thèse 

'  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  jus  notes  for  his  own  use  adopt  it  as  short 
in  re,  see  p.  960,  posL  Althongh  the  for  the  expression  *ju8  in  rem  orer  « 
anthor  there  ohjects  to  this  use  of  the   spécifie  thing.* — R.  C. 
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place  to  a  certain  extent.  But  it  seems  to  be  of  limited 
application. 

Tht  ohseiyDe  or  présence  of  ConsidercUian,  how  it  affecta  third 
persans  (as  creditors  or  other  claimants  against  the  gênerai  means 
of  the  obliger). 

Its  absence  as  affecting  third  persons  need  not  be  considered 
where  the  contract  is  unilatéral,  and  is  not  accompanied  by 
such  solemnities  as  are  necessary  to  make  unilatéral  contracts 
binding  on  the  promisor.  Not  being  binding  on  him,  it  is  of 
course,  and  à  fortiori,  not  binding  on  those  who  acquire  rights 
fromhiuL 

But  unilatéral  contracts,  which  would  bind  the  promisor,  are 
often  void  as  against  third  persons,  because  they  are  without 
considération;  i.e.  without  valuable  considération;  for,  as  we 
hâve  often  observed,  no  promise  or  act  is  without  a  considération, 
inducement,  or  motive  of  some  sort. 

Analyse  the  différent  viotives  ;  and  shew  why  a  promise  made 
for  other  than  a  valuable  considération  is  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  good  against  those  who  hâve  acquired  rights  out  of  trans- 
actions founded  on  such  considération. 

Différence  hetween  the  intensity  of  the  expectations. 

Danger  of  fraud.  Danger  of  what  would  hâve  the  same 
efiTect,  if  rights  acquired  for  valuable  considération  could  be 
defeated  wholly  or  partiaUy  by  inconsiderate  engagements. 
Postponement  of  the  claims  of  the  industrious  to  those  of  the 
idle. 

Différence  hetween  vicious  considération  and  want  of  considér- 
ation. 

Where  the  considération  is  vicious,  the  contract  begets  no 
obligation.  Where  there  is  a  want  of  considération,  there  is 
an  obligation  against  the  contracting  party,  provided  certain 
solemnities  are  observed.  '  Want  of  considération  '  is  an  elliptical 
or  abridged  expression  for  '  want  of  valvuble  considération.' 

Why  a  contract  (strictly  so  called)  gives  no  right  in  re  as 
against  third  persons,  whether  of  property  or  right  of  possession. 

The  principle  seems  to  be  this  :  that  for  want  of  suflScient 
publicity  (or  what  is  deemed  sufïicient),  the  right  of  the  obliger 
over  the  subject,  and  consequently  his  power  of  disposition,  are 
apparently  unaltered  :  the  contract  is  not  generally  known. 
Third  parties,  therefore,  afterwards  acquiring  by  aliénation  (to 
which  more  publicity  is,  or  ought  to  be,  attached),  would  be 
disappointed  in  their  well-founded  expectations,  if  their  right 
could  be  defeated  by  a  right  arising  out  of  a  transaction  of  which 
VOL.  n.  2  D 
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(afi  ifi  assumed)  they  had  no,  or  veiy  inferior,  means  of  asceitaiii- 
ing  the  existence. 

XJpon  this  principle,  a  transaction  accompanied  by  snch 
evidentiary  solemnities  that  at  law  it  would  be  merely  a  contiact, 
is,  in  equitj,  an  aliénation  (i.^.  gives  a  j%iâ  in  re  wbich  may  be 
classed  witb  rights  of  possession),  against  ail  wbo  do  not  after* 
wards  acquire  by  a  conveyance  withont  notice  of  the  contract 
Equity  looks  at  the  purpose  of  the  solemnity  which  is  attached  to 
a  conveyance.  That  such  solemnity  imparts  a  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  to  third  persons,  is  merely  a  présomption  ;  that  in 
the  absence  of  it  no  such  knowledge  is  imparted,  is  also  a  mère 
presumption  ;  and  since  this  limited  presnmption  will  not  hold 
if  there  be  évidence  aliunde  (i.e.  either  actual  évidence,  or 
premmptio  ju/ris  of  another  sort — constmctive  évidence),  that 
such  knowledge  was  had,  Equity,  in  thèse  cases  (whether  asefaUy 
or  not,  is  a  question),  overrules  the  presumption,  and  gives  the 
subject  to  the  obligée,  as  against  ail  who  are  proved  to  hâve  had 
that  notice  which  (for  want  of  a  conveyance)  it  is  only  presunad 
that  they  had  not 

Cases  in  which  Equity  does  not  give  jus  in  re  against  acgvinn 
ivith  notice,  but  defeats  an  eadsting  jus  in  re  îti  favour  of  acguirîrs 
withovi  notice.      This  is  also  resolvable  into  prindples  of  évidence. 

Where  the  contract  is  accompanied  by  some  incident  which 
is  presumed  to  give  gênerai  notice  of  the  disposition,  it  changes 
its  character  and  becomes  an  aliénation,  e.g.  a  sale  with  deliveiy. 
actual  or  symbolical. 

In  thèse  cases  there  is  jus  in  re  given  to  the  obligée  (ie.  a 
power  of  making  a  valid  disposition,  and  of  retaining  as  against 
the  obligor  or  subséquent  acquirers  from  him),  though  for  manr 
purposes  (such  as  that  of  rescinding  the  disposition  and  recovering 
the  équivalent — charging  the  obligor  with  the  loss  of  the  subject, 
etc.),  the  contract  is  still  in  fieri,  as  between  obligor  and  obligée. 
Stoppage  in  transUu  is  a  good  illustration.  The  disposition  as 
an  aliénation  being  incomplète,^®  the  seller,  by  preventing  its 
completion,  prevents  the  right  of  the  creditors  from  attaching. 

Wherever  a  disposition  given  jus  in  re  (ie.  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  vendee  or  those  who  take  from  him,  against  acquireis 
from  the  vendor),  the  disposition  is  manifestly  an  aliénation.  If 
it  be  not,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.    The  ambiguity  in  truth  arises  from  a  very  gross  mistake. 

^®  But,  accordin^  to  English  law,  if  tract  of  sale.  Therefore  in  English  lav 
the  subject  be  spécifie,  the  aliénation  is  stoppage  in  transUu  is  an  anomaly.  See 
looked  upon  as  completed  by  the  con-   note,  p.  374,  toL  i.  arUe, — R.  C. 
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viz.  confounding  evidentiary  incidents  wUh  dispositions,  Because 
certain  incidents  at  law  give  no  j%bs  in  re  (and  therefore  are 
contracte),  ergo,  the  dispositions  clothed  with  thèse  incidents  are 
still  contracts,  though  in  Equity  they  hâve  a  différent  effect 


QUASI-CONTRACTS   AND    QUASI-DbLICTS. 

Steictly,  Quasi-Contracts  are  acts  done  by  one  man  to  his  own  Quasi-Con- 
inconvenience  for  the  advantage  of  another,  but  without  the  ^^^j 
authority  of  the  other,  and  consequently,  without  any  promise  what? 
on  the  part  ef  the  other  to  indemnify  him  or  reward  him  for 
his  trouble. 

Instances  :  Negotiomm  gestio,  in  the  Eoman  Law  :  Salvage, 
in  the  EnglisL 

An  obligation  arises,  such  as  would  hâve  arisen  had  the  one 
party  contracted  to  do  the  act,  and  the  other  to  indemnify  or 
reward.  Hence  the  incident  is  called  a  '  quasi-contract  ;'  i.e,  an 
incident,  in  conséquence  of  which  one  person  is  obliged  to  another, 
as  if  s.  contract  had  been  made  between  them. 

The  basis  is,  to  incite  to  certain  useful  actions.  If  the 
principle  were  not  admitted  at  ail,  such  actions  would  not  be 
performed  so  often  as  they  are.  If  pushed  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  would  lead  to  inconvénient  and  impertinent  intermeddling, 
with  the  view  of  catching  reward.  Whether  it  shall  be  admitted, 
or  not,  dépends  upon  the  nature  of  the  act  : — i.e.  its  gênerai 
nature  ;  since,  without  a  gênerai  rule,  the  inducement  would  not 
operate,  nor  would  the  limitation  to  the  principle  be  understood. 
Acts  which  come  not  within  the  rule,  however  useful  in  the 
particular  instance,  must  be  left  to  benevolence  incited  by  the 
other  sanctions. 

(See  '  Sanctions,'  posL) 

But  quasi-contract  seems  to  hâve  a  larger  import  ; — denoting 
any  incident  by  which  one  party  obtains  an  advantage  he  ought 
not  to  retain,  because  the  rétention  would  damage  another  ;  or 
by  reason  of  which,  he  ought  to  indemnify  the  other.  The 
prominent  idea  in  quasi-contract  seems  to  be  an  undue  advantage 
which  would  be  acquired  by  the  obliger,  if  he  were  not  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  or  to  indemnify. 

Çtiasi-delict  : — an  incident  by  which  damage  is  done  to  the 
obligée  (though  without  the  négligence  or  intention  of  the  obliger), 
and  for  which  damage  the  obliger  is  bound  to  make  satisfaction. 
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It  is  not  a  delict,  because  intention  or  négligence  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  delict  :  it  being  useless  to  apply  a  sanction  where 
the  wQl  is  passive. 

The  distinction  between  quasi -contract  and  quasi-delict, 
seems  to  be  useless.  In  neither  case  is  there  either  contiact  or 
delict.  They  are  merely  arranged  under  thèse  heads,  because 
there  is  an  obligation  {stricto  sensu),  as  there  would  hâve  been 
if  there  had  been  a  contract  or  a  delict. 

Therefore  one  fiction  suffices  :  and  the  rational  way  of  con- 
sidering  the  matter  is,  to  look  at  the  incident  as  begetting  au 
obligation  ;  and  to  treat  the  refusai  to  make  satisfaction,  or  to 
withhold  the  advantage,  as  a  delict;  i.e,  as  a  bteach  of  thaï 
obligation. 

The  terms  are  merely  a  sink  into  which  such  obligatorv 
incidents  as  are  not  contracts,  or  not  delicts,  but  beget  an  obliga- 
tion as  if  y  etc.  are  thrown  without  discrimination.  And  this  is 
the  rational  view  which  Gains  bas  taken  of  the  subject,  in  a 
work  from  which  an  excerpt  is  contained  in  the  Pandects.^^ 

Note, — Many  incidents  which  are  treated  as  quasi-contraci? 
or  quasi-delicts  are,  in  truth,  contracts  or  delicts  ;  or  need  not  be 
thrown  into  tliis  common  receiver,  because  they  may  be  treatei 
of  conveniently  elsewhere.  Examples:  1**.  The  refusai  to  pay 
money  received  under  a  mistake,  appears  to  be,  not  a  quasi-con- 
tract,  nor  a  quasi-delict,  but  a  delict  ;  there  being  intentionalitt. 
2°.  Evictio,  which  is  a  tacit  contract.  3°.  The  obligation  of  the 
hœres  to  pay  legacies  ;  which  it  is  absurd  to  refer  to  a  quasi- 
contract,  and  not  to  the  will,  etc. 

In  the  English  Law  the  above  terms  do  not  occiir;  theiv 
the  obligation  is  said  to  arise  out  of  a  contract  or  promise  which 
the  law  implies.     But  the  fiction  is  the  same. 

Demand  necessary  to  support  an  action  on  jus  in  re. 

If  there  be  no  delict  without  intention  or  négligence,  quas:- 
delicts  (like  quasi-contracts)  are  merely  sources  of  obligation? 
the  refusai  to  fulfil  which  is  properly  the  cause  of  action.  Thus, 
the  fact  of  my  having  received  money  through  a  mistake,  is  n:: 
a  delict  ;  but  begets  an  obligation  to  repay  that  money  or  an 
équivalent.  And  the  refusai  (express  or  indicated  by  conduc: 
to  repay,  is  the  immédiate  cause  of  action  :  t.e.  is  a  delict 

{Q^^.  Or  the  action  may  be  considered  a  vindication.) 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Stair,  obligations' — duties  to  which,  naiiieÎT. 

who  may  well  be  called  the  Oaius  of  we  are  bound  by  the  will  ofG<xi  witt'-:: 

Scotch  jurisprudence,  adopts  a  similar  our  own   engagement  or  consent,   ari 

arrangement,    and   classes   both   under  which  inclade  the  primary  duties  arisi:.^ 

one  head,  which  he  names  'Obediential  from  the  domestic  conditions. — B.  C 
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In  those  cases  in  which  a  considération  bas  faikd,  there  is 
a  breach  of  accessory  contract. 

So,  if  I  refuse  to  make  compensation  for  damage  donc  by  my 
servant  (witbout  intention  or  négligence  on  my  part)  there  is  a 
delict  ;  but,  before  refusai,  an  obligation  to  make  such  compensa- 
tion.   (Çw*.  Whether  demand  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  action?) 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  every  Eight  of  Action  arises 
eut  of  a  delict:  i.e.  a  violation  of  some  positive  or  négative 
obligation  :  And  ail  such  obligatory  incidents,  as  amount  to  a 
cause  of  action  witbout  demand  and  refusai,  are  not  quasi- 
contracts  or  quasi-deKcts,  but  breaches  of  contract  or  violation 
oijvs  in  re. 

In  quasi -contract,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  be  the 
advantage  derived  by  the  obliger  (though  inconvenience  must, 
of  course,  bave  been  sustained  by  the  obligée). 

In  quasi-delict,  the  prominent  idea  is  the  damage  suffered 
by  the  obligée  ;  any  advantage  which  may  bave  accrued  to  the 
obliger  being  accidentai  to  the  cause  of  obligation.  But  in  many 
cases  the  advantage  and  damage  so  suppose  one  another  that  it 
is  diflficult  to  détermine  the  class.  As  solviio  indebiti,  Hence, 
*  ex  variis  caiisarum  figuris* 

If  the  terms  are  to  be  retained,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  limit  'quasi -contract'  to  incidents  in  which  a  service  bas 
been  rendered  by  the  obligée,  and  on  which,  therefore,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  obliger  (if  conscious  and  capable  of  con- 
tracting)  would  bave  purchased  the  service  by  a  promise  to 
requite,  etc.     And  to  call  ail  other  incidents  '  quasi-delicts.' 

Note. — Wherever  there  is  a  promise,  expressed  or  implied 
{i.e,  to  be  inferred  from  the  words,  or  from  the  position,  or  con- 
duct  of  the  obliger,  préviens  to  the  completion  of  the  obligatory 
incident),  that  incident  is  not  a  quasi-contract,  but  a  genuine 
contract.  And  wherever  there  has  been  négligence  or  intention, 
immédiate  or  remote,  on  the  part  of  the  obliger,  there  is  a  genuine 
delict.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  damage  dene  by  the 
intention  or  négligence  of  servants,  by  vicions  cattle,  etc.  of  the 
obligor,  ought  to  be  rather  ranked  with  delicts  :  for  there  is  a 
degree  of  négligence  in  empleying  such  servants,  or  in  keeping 
such  cattle,  etc.  In  short,  where  the  damage  is  not  the  con- 
séquence of  some  incident  which  prudence  could  not  prevent, 
there  is  always  room  for  applying  a  motive  to  the  will  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  incident  may  be  classed  with  delicts. 

(See  *  Sorts  of  Civil  Injuries,'  post.) 
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limiting  quasi -contract  to  services  without  instance  and 
promise,  and  quasi-delict  to  damage  without  intention  or  n^li- 
gence,  immédiate  or  remote, — there  seems  no  reason  for  the  use 
of  the  two  tenus  ;  either  being  alike  applicable  by  the  same 
analogy  :  ix.  an  analogy  not  of  obligatory  incidents,  but  of 
conséquent  rights  and  obligations.  Neither  a  quasi-contract  nor 
a  quasi-delict  is  like  either  a  contract  or  a  delict;  but  the 
conséquences  of  either  of  the  former,  are  like  the  conséquence  of 
either  of  the  latter  ;  ix.  in  begetting  jura  ad  reni, 

Blondeau  seems  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  quasi-delict. 
The  cases  which  he  has  cited  as  quasi-delicts  are  delicts  :  for 
there  is  intention  or  négligence.  Quasi-delicts,  in  truth,  are  not 
violations  of  rights  at  ail  ;  but  sources  of  jura  ad  rem,  the  refusai 
or  omission  to  satisfy  which,  is  a  delict. 

If  an  incident  beget  directly  an  action,  it  should  clearlj  be 
ranged  with  delicts,  and  not  with  quasi-contracts  or  quasi-deUcts. 

Perhaps  ail  iucidents  not  contracts,  which  imply  neither 
négligence  nor  intention  on  the  part  of  the  obligor,  but  which 
yet  beget  an  action  without  refusai  or  omission  to  satisfy,  etc. 
should  be  called  quasi -delicts,  being  like  delicts  in  diredlj/ 
begetting  an  action,  but  unlike  them  in  respect  of  the  absence 
of  négligence  and  intention. 

And  ail  incidents  not  contracts,  which  imply  neither  négli- 
gence, etc.  but  which  only  beget  an  obligation,  the  refusai  or 
omission  to  satisfy  which,  is  the  direct  cause  of  action,  should 
be  called  quasi-contracts  :  they  being  like  contracts  (rather  than 
delicts),  inasmuch  as  they  engender  an  obligation  which  in  itself 
supposes  no  right  of  action,  but  only  begets  an  action  on  breach. 

If  this  be  so,  quasi-deUcts  should  be  classed  with  '  Sanction- 
ative  Eights  and  Obligations.' 

Gains  makes  no  distinction  between  delicts  and  quasi-delicts, 
though  he  adverts  to  quasi-contracts. 

Quasi-contracts  and  quasi-deUcts,  are  not  the  only  cases  in 
which  the  name  of  one  incident  is  extended  to  another,  by  reason 
of  a  resemblance  between  the  rights  and  obligations  which  thej 
respectively  engender.  Another  instance,  is  the  extension  of  the 
term  '  purchasers  for  vaJuable  considération,'  to  certain  parties 
who  are  entitled  under  marriage  settlements. 

The  confusion  entirely  procéeds  from  the  want  of  a  generic 
expression  by  which  thèse  incidents  can  be  bundled  up  together. 

And  note  ;  the  same  want,  instead  of  leading  to  the  extension 
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of  a  narrower,  sometimes  leads  to  the  limitation  of  a  wider: 
as  in  the  instance,  BigJUs  arising  hy  opération  of  Law  ;  as  if  ail 
lights  did  not  so  arise,  and  as  if  it  were  possible  to  distinguisb 
this  narrower  class  of  rights  by  a  term  which  is  common  to  ail. 

Tendervcy  to  confouvd  tcuAt  contracts  with  quasi-contrajcts, 
(Give  instances:)   This  confusion  is  more  likely  to  arise 
amongst  English  lawyers  than  others,  on  account  of  their  wanting 
a  geneiic  name  (which,  bad  as  it  is,  the  Bomans  hâve)  for 
marking  this  sort  of  obligatoiy  incidents. 

Orgin  ofthe  dcLSsificaiion  of  sporUaneous  services^  and  of  damage 
vrUJumt  intention,  etc.  wUh  contracts  and  ddicts. 

Ist  The  want  of  generic  names. 

2nd.  The  extension  to  the  fonner  of  the  remédies  previously 
annexed  to  the  latter. 
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TABLES    AND    NOTES. 


In  the  Préface  (p.  24,  voL  L  wM)  to  this  work,  I  mentioned  the 
Tables  which  Mr.  Austin  drew  out  and  distributed  to  the  members  of 
his  class.  I  also  gave,  in  his  own  words,  his  account  of  them,  and  of 
his  purpose  in  constructing  them.  I  added,  that  they  were  lament- 
ably  incomplète,  but  that  I  was  not  witbout  a  faint  hope  that  some 
of  the  materials  destined  for  the  construction  of  the  missing  Tables 
might  be  found  among  his  papers.  I  hâve  clung  to  this  hope  with  a 
tenacity  which  there  was  little  to  justify  ;  but  after  the  most  minute 
search  and  anxious  inquiry,  I  am  compelled  to  relinquish  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  incontestable  value  of  the  following  Tables 
and  Notes,  it  is  not  without  infinité  pain  that  I  submit  them  to  the 
public  in  their  actual  state  ;  especially  since  I  hâve  the  full  persuasion 
that  some  at  least  of  those  which  are  wanting  were  either  prepared 
or  in  course  of  préparation.  As  I  always  corrected  the  press  with 
him,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  recoUect  exactly  what  were  printed,  but 
several  circumstances,  which,  for  his  justification,  it  may  not  be 
impertinent  to  mention,  tended  to  efface  any  distinct  memory  of  them 
f  rom  my  mind.  After  the  close  of  his  Lectures  in  1 832,  he  was  in  such 
a  state  of  sùffering  and  dépression  that  my  only  solicitude  was  to 
keep  everything  out  of  his  way  that  could  remind  him  of  his  abortive 
projects  and  frustrated  hopes  ;  and  I  carefully  avoided  ail  mention  of 
his  Lecture&  The  copies  of  the  Tables,  excepting  the  few  he  had 
distributed,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  remained  there 
till  very  recently. 

Li  the  Préface  I  hâve  mentioned  the  several  occupations  in  which 
Mr.  Austin  engaged.  To  thèse  successively  he  devoted  ail  the  time 
and  thought  of  which  incessant  attacks  of  illness  lef  t  him  master  ; 
and  after  eight  years  passed  in  a  fruitless  and  exhausting  struggle,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  to  seek  some  mitîgation  of  his 
sufferings  abroad 

Thus  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  he  could  hâve  been  urged 
to  complète  this  laborious  work  with  the  smallest  chance  of  success. 
Nor  was  it  ever  alluded  to,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  he 
could  talk  with  calmness  of  his  failures  and  disappointments.     He 
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one  day  said  to  me,  '  I  hâve  been  looking  over  those  Tables  of  mine, 
and  I  maj  say  to  you  that  I  am  really  surprised  at  my  own  work.' 
And  he  went  on  to  describe  what  had  ezcited  in  him  the  rare  émotion 
of  self-applause.  Thus  encouraged,  I  did  venture  to  express  my 
ardent  désire  that  he  would  finish  them,  and  retum  to  the  work  in 
which  he  acknowledged  his  own  mastery.  But  he  only  replied,  '  It 
is  too  late — At  that  time  I  had  it  ail  before  me.  The  time  is  over. 
Besides,  who  would  care  for  them  V 

This  was  the  last,  I  believe  it  was  the  only  time,  we  ever  spoke  of 
them,  and  it  was  décisive. 

And  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  troubled  years,  I  can  do  nothing 
but  either  suppress  what  compétent  judges  deem  so  conclusive  a 
proof  of  his  ability  and  leaming  (and  what^  above  ail,  he  himself 
thought  admirable),  or  give  the  fragments  which  exist  of  the  complète 
structure  he  had  planned. 

It  appears  clear  from  the  numerous  références  to  them  which  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  missing  Tables  were  in 
existence.  Whether  any  manuscript  was  left  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and,  in  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  destroyed,  or  whether  he  himself, 
dissatisfied,  as  he  was  so  apt  to  be,  with  what  he  had  done,  destroyed 
it,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conjecture.  I  hâve  carefully  examined 
every  portion  of  the  manuscripts.  I  find  a  great  number  of  notes 
which  were  probably  intended  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of  tbis 
work,  but  nothing  that  can  be  applied  to  that  purpose  by  any  hand 
but  his. — 8,  A, 
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The  Arrangement  which  seems  to  hâve  been  in- 
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I 

Jus  (law)  qw)d  ad  PER80KA8 
perHnet  :  (otberwise,  De  ParsOnis — De  JuRB 
Peraonarum  —  Drvisio  Personarum  :  ii  rtàv 
xpoaérrijw  8ialp€<ris — De  Condicione  Homi- 
num — De  Statu  ffominum — De  Personarum 
Statu.)    [fixAt  4.] 


Jus  (law)  quod  ad  Rbb 
pertinei:  (otberwiae  De 
Rbbus.)    [^0te6.] 
The  snbjects,  or  matter,  of  which  de- 
partment  appear  to  be  Uie  following  : 
viz.- 


I 

DOMINIUM  (in  the  large  signification)  : 
A  class  of  Rights  (their  corresponding  duties  being 
implied)  which  contains  the  following  gênera,  viz. — i 


I 

DoKiNiuic  rei  singulœ  :  (or 
Dominiuvif  in  the  strict  ac- 
ceptation. Otherwise  styled 
Pbopbietas  ;         otherwise, 

In  Bb  POTESTAS.) 


Jura,  sive  Juba  ik 
Re  aliéna  :  yelut 
ServUtu,  Jus  Pigno^ 
ris.  etc. 


"I 


DOMIKIUV    Rervm  per 

UNIVERSITATEX       OCqui- 

sitarum  :   velut  Hertdi- 
toHSy  Dotis,  PecuiU,  etc. 


Jus  PossEsaioNis  : 


JuBis  in  re  aliéna 
Quasi  Possessio. 


[For  the  |loteK  to  this  Table,  see  the  next  page.] 
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L 


tended  by  the  Boman  InstittUional  Writers.     j^Ott  1. 

JUB  (law)  Pbivatum  : 

('  Qnod  ad  nngulorum  utilitatem — ad  privatim  utilia — spectat.  ')    [-^te  2.] 

Containing — 


I 

Jus  (law)  qtuxi  ctd  âctioneb 
pertinet  :  (otherwise  De  Ac- 
TIONIBUS.)     [^0te  8.] 
A  department  ezclusively  conyersant  (according 
to  the  intended  arrangement)  about  Civil  Procédure  ; 
bat  (as  it  is  given  by  Gains,  and  also  by  his  imita- 
tor  Jnstinian)  inclnding  the  description  of  a  few 
rights  and  obligations  which  properly  are  gubstantxve. 


Oblioatio  (in  the  correct  signification)  :    [^ote  6.  ] 
A  class  of  Rights  and  Obligations  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing  gênera,  viz.  : — 


Obligationes  ex  CotUractu  Oblioationes  ex                 Obliqationss    r  a^j.^  7  1 

et  ituasi  ex  Contractu  :  Delicto  :  '                       qtuui  ex  Delicto,  ^^^^^  '  '  J 

Which  department  relates  to  Which  department 

1.  Obligations  arising  tm-  relates  to 

mediately  from  contracts  and  1.  DèUcts,  in  the  strict  sig- 

qnasi-contracts  (  —  Primary  nification   of  the   term  :    %.e. 

Obligations — Obligations  no<  Damage    intentional    or    by   négligence    {*dolo    aut 

founded  on  injuries,  delicts,  culpà  \  to  absdute  rights — to  jura  in  rem  (in  the 

or  wrongs).  largest  import  of  the  phrase) — to  jura  quœ  vcàent  in 

2.  Injuries  consisting  in  personas  qsneratim  (os  opposed  to  jura  quœ  valent  in 
the  non-performance,  or  in  personas  detebminatas).  (See  Table  II.  note  3.) — 
the  undue  performance,  of  As  examples  of  Delicts,  in  the  strict  signification  of  the 
thoee  primary  obligations  :  term,  may  be  mentioned,  Assaults,  and  other  ofl'ences 
e.g.  Mord.  against  the  body  ;  Libels  and  other  offences  against 

3.  Obligations  arising  im-  réputation  ;  Thefts  considered  as  civil  injuries  ;  Por- 
mediately  from  those  injuries,  cible  dispossession  ;  Détention  maXàJide^  from  the  domi- 
though  mediately  from  the  nus,  or  proprietor  of  the  subject  ;  Trespass  upon 
primary  obligations  of  which  another's  land  ;  Wounding,  or  otherwise  damaging, 
those  injuries  are  violations  :  his  slaves,  cattle,  or  other  movables. 

e.g.  Liabilities  on  an  Action  2.  The  Obligations,  incumbent  upon  the  injuring 

ex  contractu,  with  the  cor-  parties  to  restore,  satisfy,  etc.  ;  with  the  corresi)onding 

responding  Right  of  Action  Rights  of  Action,  etc.  which  réside  in  the  injured 

residing     in     the     injured  parties. 

party.  

Whether  the  Law  of  Crimes,  of  Puniskments,  and  of 
Criminal  Procédure,  fell  within  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
Institutional  writers,  seems  to  be  doubtful.    [^^ote  8.] 
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Notes  to  Table  L 

Table  I.  [0Ot6  IJ     See  G  AH  InstittUionum  CommerUarii  IV;  Ulpiani 

.^^  *  ;    Libri  Begvlarum  Singvlaris  Fragmenta  ;  JUSTINIANI  InstUtUiones 

('  ex  omnibus  antiquomm  Institutionibus,  et  praecipue  ex  Com- 

mentariis  Gau  tam  InstittUionum  quam  Sérum  Quotidianarum, 

aliisque  multis  Commentariis,  compositœ  '). 

The  Arrangement  of  Justinian's  Institutes  (or,  rather,  of  the 
earlier  Institutes  from  which  they  were  copied  or  compiled),  is 
a  systemMic,  or  scientific  one  :  that  is  to  saj,  derived  £rom  dis- 
tinctions lying  in  the  monter  of  the  treatise.  Thus,  the  Boman 
Law  (the  matter  of  the  Institutes)  is  divided,  in  respect  of  its 
sources,  into  Written  and  Unwritten,  etc.  :  in  respect  of  its  subfeds, 
into  Law  of  Persons  (i.e.  spécial  or  particular  law),  Law  of  Things 
{Le,  the  gênerai  law  of  substantive  rights  and  obligations),  Law  of 
Procédure,  etc.  But  the  arrangement  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
of  his  Code  and  Digests,  is  an  historical  one.  Instead  of  being 
founded  upon  distinctions  lying  in  the  matter  of  the  compilations, 
it  was  taken  from  a  circumstance  purely  extraneous  and  acci- 
dentai :  namely,  the  order  or  séries  (consecrated  by  révérence  for 
antiquity),  in  which  the  varions  branches  of  the  Boman  Law 
had  been  modified,  as  occasion  prompted,  by  the  Edict  of  the 
Prœtors.  See  the  Constitution  'De  Conceptione  Digestorum/ 
in  which  the  Emperor  instructs  Tribonian  '  in  libros  et  titulos 
materiam  digerere,  tam  secundùm  Nostri  constitutionem  Codids, 
quam  Edicti  perpetui  imitationem.'  It  is  scaxcely  necessaiy  to 
add,  that  each  of  thèse  clumsy  compilations  ia  the  merest  chaos. 
In  the  Table  hère  submitted  to  the  reader  (which  has  been 
abstracted  from  the  three  treatiaes  mentioned  above,  and  also 
from  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Digests  or  Pandects),  the 
ternis  of  the  Œassical  Jurists  are  given  exactly.  With  a  view 
to  the  study  of  thèse  admirable  writers  (who  are  incomparablv 
the  best  teachers  of  the  Boman  Law),  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance.  Such  a  multitude  of  new,  and,  in  some 
respects,  préférable  expressions,  has  been  imported  into  the 
System  by  the  later  Civilians,  that  those  who  hâve  only  studied 
it  in  the  writings  of  thèse  last,  scarcely  know  it  again  when  they 
mount  to  the  original  sources. 

[|^Ot0  2.]  For  the  distinction  between  Ju^  publicum  and 
Jtts  privatum,  see  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  i  §  4  ;  Dig.  ib.  i.  tit  i  Tit  l 
L  1.  §  2. — ^And  see  below,  Note  8.  It  seems  that  the  Elementaty 
writers    commonly  confined    themselves    to    the   latter.      For 
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Justiniûn's  Institutes  briefly  indieate  the  distinction^  and  then    Table  I. 
immediately  subjoin  *  IHcendum  est  igitur  de  jure  privato/  ^^  '  ' 

ij^Ott  3.]  The  Arrangement  of  Private  Law  exhibited  in 
the  Table  above  is  formally  announced  by  Gains  (i.  §  8.  *  De 
Juris  Divisione  '),  and  also  by  Justinian  (Inst  L  2.  §  12)  :  And, 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  now  prévalent  in  Germany  (see  Tab.  III.), 
it  seems  to  be  the  arrangement  which  they  intended  and  actually 
observed.  Their  adhérence  to  it  may  be  traced  in  the  Institutes 
of  Gains,  and  is  obvions  in  those  of  Justinian. 

Compare  the  foUowing  places  of  the  latter:  Inst.  L  2.  §  12. 
— ^ii  1.  in  princip. — ^ii.  2.  §  2. — ii  5.  §  6. — ^iii.  12,  *De  Obli- 
gationibus,'  in  princip. — iv.  6,  '  De  Actionibus,*  in  princip. 

For  the  scope  or  purpose  of  this  Arrangement,  see  Table  II. 
note  2. 

[jptotc  4.]  Thèse  varions  expressions  for  the  Law  of  Persons 
may  be  found  in  the  foUowing  places  : — Gaii  Comm,  i.  §§  8,  9. — 
Inst.  i.  2.  §  12  :  t  3.  in  pr. — ^Dig.  i  5.  ('  De  Statu  Hominum  ') 
L  2. — Theophilus  4.  6.  pr. 

[jptot0  5.]  Gaii  Comm.  ii.  §  1. — Inst  ÎL  1.  in  principio. 

In  the  language  of  the  Eoman  Lawyers,  the  term  '  Bes'  has 
varions  meanings;  and  of  thèse,  the  two  foUowing  demand 
particular  notice.  It  means,  first,  Things,  Persons,  Acts  (or 
Forbearances),  as  subjects  or  abjects  of  rights  and  obUgations  : — 
'materia  juri  subjecta^ — 'in  quâ  jus  vermtur' — 'ea  quae  jure 
nostro  affiduntur' — 'quae  tanquam  materia  ei  sunt  proposUa.' 
Or  it  means,  secondly,  Bights  and  ObUgations  themselves  : — '  res 
incorporales' — '  ea  quaB  injure  consistimt  :*  velut  '  jus  hereditatis,' 
'jus  utendi  fruendi,'  ' servitutes,'  ' obligationes  quoquo  modo 
contract».' 

See  Inst  ii.  2.  §  2. — If  this  passage  had  been  weU  considered, 
those  différences  about  the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes,  which 
are  referred  to  in  Note  3,  would  scarcely  hâve  arisen.  See 
Table  III. 

For  the  import  of  the  expression  'Jus  quod  ad  lies  pertinet,' 
see  Table  II.  note  2. 

[j^Ott  6.]  DomÀnium  (in  the  large  signification)  and  Obligatio 
(in  the  correct  signification)  are  synonymous  with  the  Jus  in 
Bem  and  Jus  in  Personam  (determinatam)  of  numerous  modem 
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Table  I.    writers  upon  the  Boman  Law.     For  the  import  of  which  dis- 
^^*^  ^'     tinction,  see  Table  II.  note  3. 

B7  the  Classical  Jurists,  '  Obligation  '  is  never  employed  in 
that  large  generic  sensé  which  it  has  acquired  in  subséquent 
times.  In  the  language  of  thèse  writers,  it  has  commonly  the 
following  meanings. 

l"".  It  signifies  the  Obligation  which  answers  to  a  Right  in 
personam. 

2"".  Inasmuch  as  they  had  no  name  spedfically  belonging  to 
this  last  (rights  of  every  class  being  embraced  by  the  word  jiu\ 
they  used  the  terra  'Obligation*  to  dénote  that  Right  (in persoTiam) 
witîi  which  the  Obligation  correlates. 

3".  It  signifies  the  JRight  (in  personam)  which  résides  in  the 
party  entitled,  vnth  the  Obligation  which  is  incumbent  upon  the 
opposite  party  :  *  Vinculum  inter  utrumque.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  ambiguity  (with  a  swarm  of 
others)  sticks  to  the  term  Jus.  Thus,  '  in  omne  Jtis  defuneti 
succedere/  is  to  succeed  to  the  obligations  as  well  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  deceased.  So  of  the  German  word  Becht  ;  in  the  légal,  as 
well  as  in  the  popular,  language  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  so, 
in  our  own  country,  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  a  thing,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  said  '  that  he  has  a  riglU  to  do  it  ' — an  expres- 
sion at  which  we  laugh,  but  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  good  Saxon 
English. 

As  the  Roman  Lawyers  had  no  spécifie  expression  for  Rights 
against  determinate  persons,  so  had  they  no  term  appropriated  to 
those  gênerai  Obligations  which  correspond  to  rights  in  rem. 
A  Roman  Lawyer,  speaking  of  such  an  obligation,  would  hâve 
used  the  generic  term  Nécessitas;  or,  less  correctly,  Offidum: 
— the  former  signifying  obligations  which  are  imposed  and 
sanctioned  by  law  ;  the  latter  denoting,  properly,  those  religions 
and  moral  obligations,  which,  as  wanting  that  cogent  sanction, 
are  frequently  styled  '  imperfect/ 

Consequently,  the  language  of  the  Roman  Lawyers  stood 
(nearly)  thus  : 

V.  For  rights  (universally,)  they  had 'Ji«:*  for  rights  m  rem 
(generally),  '  Dominium  '  (in  its  loose  signification)  :  for  rights  in 
personam,  *  ObligatioJ 

2°,  For  obligations  or  duties  (universally)  they  had  '  Offidum  ' 
and  '  Nécessitas  :'  for  the  spécial  obligations  which  answer  to  rights 
in  personam,  '  Obligatio.* — For  the  gênerai  duties  or  obligations 
which  answer  to  rights  in  rem,  they  had  no  spedfic  expression. 
But  since  obligations  of  this  class  were  never  denoted  by  '  OUi- 
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gcLtiol  and  since  obKgations  of  the  other  class  were  cdways  denoted    "^^^^l' 
by  it,  ^Offidum '  or  ^Nécessitas'  when  opposed  to  'Obligatio'  supplied  '^ 

the  defect. — For  a  doser  examination  of  the  matter,  see  Table 

IL  note  3. 

[What  f oUows,  to  the  end  of  the  Note,  was  f ound  among  '  Loose 
Papers/  It  is  marked  *  Note  6,  to  Table  I./  and  is  the  only  fragment 
to  which  a  place  is  distinctlj  assigned. — S.  A.] 

[The  Latin  Jiis  (not  synonymous  with  Law)  sometimes  means 
Right  as  opposed  to  Obligation.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used 
collectively,  and  dénotes  right  and  obligation,  or  obligation  alone. 
'  Succedere  in  omne  Jus  defuncti,  is  to  succeed  to  his  obligations 
as  well  as  to  his  rights. 

The  Word  '  Obligation  '  {stricto  sensu)  has  also  a  double  mean- 
ing.  Sometimes  it  means  the  obligation  which  corresponds  with 
Jus  ad  Rem  ;  sometimes  it  means  the  right  of  the  one  party,  as  well 
as  the  obligation  of  the  other.  Thus  the  party  who  gains  a  right 
by  a  contract  is  said  to  acquire  an  obligation  ;  ie,  a  right  against 
the  party  who  is  bound  by  the  obligation.  Thus,  also,  the  theory 
of  the  Rights  and  Obligations  which  arise  out  of  contracts,  and 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  resemble  thèse,  though  they 
originate  in  other  incidents,  are  treated  in  the  Institutes,  Gains, 
etc.  under  the  title  of  Obligations  :  an  expression  which  dénotes 
the  rights  of  the  parties  entitled,  as  well  as  the  obligations  of 
the  parties  who  are  bound. 

The  French  word  '  EngagemeTity  which,  though  it  properly 
mean  not  an  obligation,  but  an  obhgatory  incident  of  a  certain 
kind  {e.g,  a  contract),  also  means  obligation,  and  is  used  by 
certain  French  writers  as  a  collective  expression  for  rights  and 
obligations. 

In  the  German,  Bechtsverhàltniss  (a  relation  arising  out  of 
law)  is  also  a  generic  name  for  right  and  obligation.  Sometimes 
it  dénotes  right  or  obligation  ;  but  then  it  always  dénotes  the 
right  or  obligation  as  related  to  the  obligation  or  right  It 
dénotes  the  one  and  connotes  the  other. 

An  objection  to  thèse  uses  of  Jvs,  Obligatio,  and  Engagement 
is,  that  the  words  thus  used  are  ambiguous,  and  that  when  we 
want  to  discriminate  between  right  and  obligation,  we  must 
constantly  annex  to  the  term  a  déclaration  of  the  sensé  in  which 
we  mean  to  use  it. 

But  there  is  another  objection  of  a  more  gênerai  nature  :  an 
objection  which  appUes  equally  to  BechtsverhcUtniss  :  namely, 
that  each  of  thèse  tenus  (used  collectively)  supposes  that  every 
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Table  I.  right  supposes  an  obKgation  ; — that  every  obligation  as  well  as 
Note  6.  eyery  right  is  relative  ;  that  as  the  existence  of  a  party  invested 
with  a  right  supposes  the  existence  of  one  or  more  subjected  to 
a  corresponding  obligation,  so  the  existence  of  a  party  subjected 
to  an  obligation  must  suppose  that  some  other  party  is  clothed 
with  a  corresponding  right  This,  however,  as  we  hâve  already 
shown,  is  not  true.  There  are  absolute  obligations,  although 
there  are  no  absolute  rights. 

The  English  language  has  this  advantage,  that  though  ils 
vocabulary  of  leading  terms  is  scanty,  they  are  précise  and  un- 
ambiguous  ; — Law — Eight — Obligation. 

*  Befugniss  '  and  '  PJlicht  *  seem  to  dénote  right  and  obligation 
in  abstract,  but  sometimes  the  same  in  concrète  ;  '  lîechi  *  and 
'  Verbindlichkeit'  the  converse  :  i.e,  more  commonly  in  concrète, 
but  sometimes  in  abstract. 

'  Forderung  *  (which  corresponds  with  the  Latin  Debitum  in 
its  largest  sensé)  dénotes  that  which  is  to  be  donc,  positively  or 
negatively,  in  conséquence  of  the  obligation  ;  which  last  is  rather 
the  '  vinculum' 

'  Officium  '  is  moral  duty  or  obligation  in  the  largest  sensé. 

'  Nécessitas  '  (which  rarely  occurs)  is  légal  duty  or  obligation, 
also  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  word  obligation. 

*  Obligatio*  is  a  species  of  *  Nécessitas  :'  i,e.  Obligation  limited 
to  a  determinate  person  or  persons.  A  spécifie  name  for  the 
*  Nécessitas  '  which  corresponds  with  Jus  in  rem  is  not  to  be  fourni 

In  German  there  are  single  names  for  the  party  having  a 
right,  and  for  the  party  subjected  to  an  obligation.  In  other 
languages,  circumlocution  must  be  resorted  to.  The  English 
'  entitled  '  applies  only  to  the  first,  and  only  dénotes  it  in  an 
indirect  manner. 

Right,  Obligation,  Duty  (Devoir,  Officium), — with  their 
corresponding  expressions,  '  it  is,  or  is  not  right  to  do  such  an 
act,'  '  such  an  act  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  done  ;'  '  such  an  aci 
is  right,'  '  such  an  act  is  a  duty,'  etc. — are  perfectly  équivalent 
expressions  ;  as  denoting  conformity  with  a  nile  (or  rather 
performance  or  observation  of  the  obligation  which  the  rule 
prescribes). 

Sometimes  they  simply  dénote  approbation  of  some  rule  of 
conduct  or  of  some  act  ;  as,  *  Law  as  it  ought  to  be' 

Sometimes  '  ought  '  (and  devoir,  the  verb)  dénote,  like  Law. 
conformity  with  any  established  order  of  incidents  :  as  '  such  an 
event  ought  to  (or  should,  or  must)  hâve  happened,  on  such  and 
such  suppositions.' 
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The  metaphorical  sensé  in  this  case  difiFers  from  that  in  the  ^^^^"  ^• 
case  of  Law  only  to  this  extent  :  that  whereas  the  metaphorical  -  ^  ^ 
*  Law  '  dénotes  the  customary  order,  '  ought  '  dénotes  the  meta- 
phorical obligation  which  that  law  is  feigned  to  hâve  imposed. 
Observance  of  a  law,  or  of  the  obligation  which  that  law  imposes, 
are  équivalent  expressions  ;  each  being  causes  of  the  uniformity 
which  it  is  intended  to  indicate.] 

[^Ot0  7.]  The  distinction  between  Obligations  ex  Delido, 
and  Obligations  Qiuisi  ex  Belido,  seems  to  be  superâuous  and 
illogicaL     Obligations  Qtcasi  ex  Delicto  arise  from  two  causes  : 

1°.  Damage  to  the  right  of  another  by  one's  own  négligence 
(ciUpâ,  impmdentiâ,  imperUiâ)  : 

2**.  Damage  to  the  right  of  another  by  some  third  person 
for  whose  delicts  one  is  liable  {e.g.  '  filius  in  potestate,'  '  servus,' 
'  aliquis  eorum  qvjorwm  operâ  exercitor  navis  aut  stabuli  navem 
aut  stabulum  exercet').  Cases  of  the  former  sort  fall  within 
the  notion  of  Delict  ;  and  many  such  cases  are  actually  ranked 
with  Delicts  in  the  Lex  Aquilia  (one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  Boman  Law  for  that  department  of  it).  In  cases  of  the 
latter  sort,  the  class  of  the  obligation  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground  upon  which  the  liability  is  founded.  If  the  mischief 
be  caused,  though  remotely,  by  the  négligence  of  the  party  obliged 
(e.g.  '  si  aliqv/atenus  culpae  reus  sit,  quod  operâ  malorum  hominum 
uteretur  '),  the  case,  as  before,  falls  within  the  notion  of  BelicL 
And  supposing  that  the  party  obliged  is  clear  of  intention 
and  négligence,  his  obligation  should  be  referred  to  that  miscel- 
laneous  class,  which  are  said,  by  analogy,  to  arise  from  (quasi) 
Contracts. 

l^Ott  8.]  The  Institutes  close  with  a  short  Title  '  De  Publicis 
Judiciis,'  which  only  includes  a  species  of  Criminal  Procédure, 
together  with  the  Crimes  and  Punishments  to  which  that  species 
was  appropriate. 

See  the  Title  in  question,  and  also  the  foUowing  places  in 
the  Digests  :  xlviL  1,  *  De  Privatis  Delictis,'  /.  i.  3. — tit.  2.  l.  94. 

tit  10.  l.  45. — tit.  11, 'De  Eoctraordinariis  Criminibus.' — tit. 

20-  /.  1,  2. — tit.  23,  'De  Popularibus  Actionibus.* — xlviii.  1, 
'De  Pvblicis  Judiciis,'  to  tit  3,  inclusive. — tit.  16,  to  the  end 
of  the  Book,  and  especially  tit  19,  'De  Pcenis*  /.  1.  §  3. 

It  would  seem  that  this  Title  in  the  Institutes  is  not  a 
member  or  constituent  part  of  the  work,  but  rather  a  hasty  and 
incongruous  appendix  added  on  as  an  after-thought  ^  For,  first, 
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TablbL  instead  of  expoiinding  the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner,  it 
merely  touches  ('  per  indicem  ')  a  fragment  of  the  subject 
Secondly,  It  appears  that  Criminal  Law  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Boman  Jurists  as  properly  forming  a  department  of  Jus  PiMicum  : 
And  this,  it  is  most  probable,  was  not  included  in  the  Treatises 
from  which  Justinian's  Institutes  were  copied  or  compîled. 

See  above,  Notes  1  and  2. — ^Whether  a  similar  Title  was 
appended  to  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  is  uncertain  ;  the  conduding 
portion  of  the  Manuscript  being  lost  or  illegible. 

In  order  to  détermine  the  plcLce  which  should  be  assigned  to 
Criminal  Law  (or,  rather,  in  order  to  détermine  the  arrangtm€TU 
which  should  be  given  to  the  whole  Aggregate  of  Law — '  Omne 
Corpus  Juris  '),  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle  the  import  of  an 
extremely  perplexing  distinction:  namely,  the  distinction  between 
Pvhlic  Law  and  Private  (or  Civil)  Law. — ^According  to  the  large 
and  vague  meaning  which  is  often  attached  to  it,  '  Pvhlic  Law  ' 
comprises  not  only  the  whole  of  Criminal  Law,  but  also  much, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Law  which,  commonly,  is  denominated 
'  Private.'  And  if  the  term  be  taken  in  this  its  loose  signification, 
a  distinct  and  intelligible  arrangement  of  the  Corpus  Juris  is 
simply  impossible.  According  to  the  strict  and  determinate 
meaning  which  seems  to  hâve  been  annexed  to  it  by  some, 
*  Public  Law  *  is  induded  in  the  Law  of  Persons  :  that  is  to  say. 
it  is  merely  a  subordinate  member  of  that  great  Aggregate  or 
Whole,  which,  under  the  absurd  name  of  'Private  Law/  is 
frequently  opposed  to  it  If  '  Public  Law  '  be  taken  in  this  its 
defînite  import,  there  is  only  a  small,  though  weighty,  portion  of 
Criminal,  that  can  possibly  be  referred  to  it  with  propriety. — 
See  Table  III.  suh  Jme, 
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Notes  to  Table  II. 

[j^OtC  1.]  This  arrangement  coincides  exactly  with  that  Table  II. 
which  I  hâve  given  in  Table  I.  But  in  lieu  of  the  terms  which  .^  '  . 
occur  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  in  the  Excerpts  from  the 
Classical  Jurists  of  which  his  Digests  are  composed,  in  the 
Institutes  of  Gains,  etc.,  I  hâve  hère  substituted  terms  which 
originated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  times  still  more  récent. 
For  the  following,  amongst  other  reasons,  thèse  terms  demand 
attention. 

1.  Expositors  of  the  Eoman  Law  often  introduce  them  into 
their  writings  without  suflScient  explanation  ;  without  opposing 
them  to  the  corresponding  expressions  which  were  employed  by 
the  authors  of  the  System. 

2.  Writers  upon  Universal  Jurisprudence,  upon  the  so-called 
Law  of  Nations,  and  even  upon  Morals  generally,  hâve  often 
drawn  largely  from  that  justly  celebrated  System  ;  and,  in  their 
express  or  tacit  références  to  it,  hâve  commonly  adopted  the 
terms  devised  by  modem  Civilians,  or  by  Cojnmentators  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

3.  Thèse  terms  hâve  been  imported  into  the  technical 
language  of  the  Systems  which  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
Roman  :  e.g.  the  French  Law,  the  Prussian  Law,  the  Common  or 
General  Law  of  Germany. 

4.  Some  of  thèse  terms  are  better  constructed  than  the 
corresponding  expressions  of  the  Ancients  ;  and  are,  indeed,  the 
onli/  ones,  authorised  by  gênerai  use,  which  dénote  the  intended 
meaning  without  the  most  perplexing  ambiguity. 

Trace  the  Arrangement,  which  is  given  in  the  Table  above, 
through  the  following  places  of  Heineccius,  the  most  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  Eoman  Law  in  the  eighteenth  century  : — 
'Elementa  Juris  Civilis  secimdum  Ordinem  Institutionum'; 
together  with  his  admirable,  though  less  known  '  Bedtationes  in 
Elementa,  etc.  :' — Lib.  i.  tit.  1.  §§  30,  31. — tit.  2.  §  74— ii.  tit 
1.  §  310  in  princip.  §§331  to334.  §  335  in  princip. — tit.  3. 
§  392.— tit  10.  §  484.— iiL  tit.  14.  §§  767,  768,  771,  772,  774, 
778. — tit.  28. — iv.  tit  1. — tit  5. — tit  6. — tit  18.  And  see 
the  corresponding  places  of  his  '  Antiquitates,'  in  which  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Institutes  is  also  observed. 

[J^OtC  2.]  'Jus  Eerum:'  Le.  Law  regarding  Eights  and 
Obligations  in  gênerai,  together  with  the  Things  which  are  their 
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Table  IL  subjects  or  objects.  It  stands  opposed,  on  the  one  side,  to  Juè 
Note2,  ,  .  ^cTjoNUM  :  i,t,  Law  not  regarding  substantive  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, but  the  means  by  which  they  are  enforced  when  a  resort 
to  the  tribunals  is  necessary.  (See  Tables  V.  VL  note  2.)  It 
stands  opposed,  on  the  other  side,  to  Jus  Peesonarum  :  i.e.  Law 
regarding  the  distindive  rights  and  obligations,  which  arise  from 
(or,  rather  compose)  the  varions  conditions  of  persons.  (See 
below,  note  3,  C.  b.  :  And  see  Table  IV.  sec.  2.) 

It  was  probably  styled  Jus  Berum,  or  Jus  quad  ad  Ees 
pertinet,  for  one  of  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  term  Bes  included  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, the  gênerai  law  or  doctrine  of  rights  and  oUigcUions  might 
be  styled  Jus  Berum,  without  a  solecism.     (See  Table  L  note  5.) 

2.  The  description  of  the  Bes,  which  are  subjects  of  rights 
and  obligations,  is  placed,  in  the  Institutes,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Jus  Berum  :  and  hence,  a  name,  strictly  belonging  to  a 
section  was  naturally  extended  to  the  whole  department  of  which 
that  particular  section  was  the  prominent  and  most  obvions 
feature.  So  the  third  department  embraces  the  law  of  Procédure  ; 
but  as  Actions  (strictly  so  called)  occupy  the  foremost  place,  the 
whole  is  denoted  by  the  partial  and  inadéquate  name  of  Jus 

ACTIONUM. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Boman  Lawyers  is  liable  to  objection 
in  the  détail,  but  is  manifestly  just  in  the  main  ;  though  certain 
modem  writers  bave  involved  it  in  thick  obscurity,  by  grossly 
misconceiving  the  purpose,  and  grievously  distorting  the  ex- 
pressions. 

[i^Ote  3.]  (A)  'JvA  IN  Re — Jus  in  Bem — Jus  reale — 
DOMINIUM  sensu  latiore  :* 

Thèse  expressions  are  synonymous.  Taken  in  the  largest 
signification  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  they  dénote  a  class 
of  rights  which  may  be  defined  thus  : — Bights  of  persons  against 
ALL  otfier  persons,  or,  at  least,  against  other  persons  geaeraîly: 
— '  Facultas  homini  competens  sine  respedu  ad  certam  personam.' 
Or  thèse  rights  may  be  defined  as  follows: — Such  rights  of 
persons  as  answer  to  obligations  incumbent  upon  all  (^^r 
persons,  or,  at  least,  upon  other  persons  generally, 

'Jm  AD  Bem — Jus  in  Personam — Jus  personale — Obli- 

GATIO  :' 

Taken  in  the  largest  signification  of  which  they  are  suscept> 
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ible,  thèse  synonymous  expressions  dénote  a  class  of  rights  to  Table  il. 
which  the  ensuing  définitions  will  apply  : — ^Rights  of  persons  °b  ^  ' 
against  determinate  persons  : — Eights  answering  to  obligcUions 
incumbent  upon  determinate  persons  : — '  Facultas  homini  com- 
petens  in  certam personam' 

Bights  of  the  first  class,  and  rights  of  the  second  class,  are, 
therefore,  distinguishable  by  this: — The  obligations  correlating 
with  thèse,  are  limited  to  determinate  persons:  the  duties  (or 
obligations)  correlating  with  those,  attach  universaily  or  generally. 

But  though  this  is  the  essence  of  the  distinction,  they  are 
further  distinguishable  thus.  The  duties  or  obligations  which 
answer  to  rights  of  the  first  class,  are,  ail  of  theni,  négative  :  that 
is  to  say,  obligations  to  forhear  or  abstain,  Of  those  obligations 
which  answer  to  rights  of  the  second  class,  some  are  négative, 
but  some  (and  most)  are  positive  :  that  is  to  say,  obligations  to 
do  or  perform. 

(B.)  The  fuU  exposition  of  this  all-pervading  distinction,  is 
necessarily  reserved  for  the  Course  of  Lectures  to  which  thèse 
Tables  are  intended  to  serve  as  helps.  But,  perhaps,  the  follow- 
ing  examples  will  give  the  due  to  its  import. 

(a.)  Ownership  or  Property  (équivalent  to  Dominion,  taken  in 
its  limited  sensés),  is  a  tenu  of  such  complex  and  varions  mean- 
ing,  that  it  were  hardly  possible  to  force  a  just  explanation  of  it 
into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  note.  But  in  order  to  iUustrate 
the  distinction  hère  in  question,  Ovmership  may  be  described, 
accurately  enough,  thus  : — The  Eight  to  use  or  deal  with  some 
given  subject,  in  a  munn^r,  or  to  an  eoctent,  which,  though  it  is 
not  unlimited,  is  indefinite.  In  which  description  is  necessarily 
implied,  that  the  Law  will  protect  or  relieve  the  owner  against 
every  disturbance  of  his  right  on  the  part  of  any  other  person. 
To  change  the  expression,  ail  other  persons  are  bound  to  forbear 
from  acts  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  his  right.  But,  hère, 
the  obligations  which  correlate  with  that  very  right,  terminate. 
'Every  positive  obligation  which  may  regard  or  concem  that  right, 
is  nevertheless  foreign  or  extraneous  to  it,  and  flows  from  some 
incident  speciaily  binding  the  party  upon  whom  the  obligation 
falls  :  for  instance,  from  a  contract  into  which  he  enters  with 
the  owner  of  the  subject,  or  a  delict  which  he  commits  against 
his  right  of  ownership.      In  other  words,  every  such  positive 
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TablbII.  obligation  is  confined  to  a  determincUe  person,  and  is,  therefore, 
Q  ^^*ï?*  an  obligation  (in  the  sensé  of  the  Boman  Lawyers).  And  even 
' — , — '  an  obligation  which  is  négative  and  regards  the  right  of  owner- 
ship,  will  not  correspond  to  tJuit  very  right,  in  case  the  vincvlum 
be  spécial  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  attaching  indefinitely  upon  ail 
mankind,  but  binding  some  certain  person  or  some  certain 
persons,  and  arising  from  some  incident  which  particularly 
regards  the  obliged. 

It  foUows  that  Ownership  or  Property  is  Jus  in  Bem,  For 
ownership  is  a  right  0/  a  person,  over  ot[to  a  person  or  thing 
against  ALL  other  persons  : — a  right  implying  and  exclusively 
resting  upon  obligations  which  are  at  once  universal  and  négative 

In  case  the  suhject  of  Jus  in  Rem  happen  to  be  a  person,  the 
position  of  the  party  entitled  wears  a  double  aspect  He  has 
rights  {in  rem)  over  or  to  the  subject,  as  against  other  persons 
generally.  He  has  also  rights  {in  personam)  against  the  subfed, 
or  lies  under  obligations  (in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  tenu) 
towards  the  subject. 

See  below,  in  the  présent  note,  C.  b. 

(b.)  Servitvs  (for  which  the  English  '  easement  '  is  hardly  an 
adéquate  expression)  is  a  right  to  use  or  enjoy,  in  a  given  or 
definite  manner,  a  subject  ovmed  by  another.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  Eight  of  Way  over  another's  land. 

The  term  is  often  extended  to  certain  rights,  which,  properly, 
are  rights  of  oumership  limited  in  point  of  duration  :  e,g,  Usus- 
fructus,  UsuSy  Hdbitatio.  It  hîis  also  been  applied  to  a  right 
{Superjicies),  which,  justly  considered,  is  a  species  of  Condominium  : 
i,e.  a  right  of  ownership  over  some  given  subject,  but  limited  by 
a  right,  similar  and  simultan£ous,  which  résides  in  another 
person.  But  as  servitudes  are  frequently  distinguished,  and  by 
the  Eoman  Lawyers  themselves,  from  the  rights  which  I  hâve 
just  mentioned,  I  think  that  authority  as  well  as  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  justifies  the  description  above. 

Now  according  to  that  description,  the  capital  différence 
between  Ownership  and  Servitus  lies  in  this  :  that  the  right  of 
dealing  with  the  subject,  which  résides  in  the  owner  or  proprietor, 
is  larger,  and  indeed,  indefinite  ;  whilst  that  which  résides  in 
the  party  entitled  to  the  servitude,  is  narrower  and  detenninate 
In  respect  of  the  grand  distinction  which  hère  is  directly  in 
question,  Ownership  and  Servitvs  are  équivalent  Servitus,  like 
Ownership,  is  Jus  in  Rem,  For  it  avails  against  ail  mankind, 
including  the  ovmer  of  the  subject.     Or  (changing  the  expression) 
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it  supposes  an  obligation  on  ail  (the  owner  again  included)  to  Tablb  II. 
/arbear  from  every  act  which  would  prevent  or  hinder  the  enjoy-  t.,  B.  c. 
ment.  But  this  is  the  only  obligation  which  corresponds  to  the  ' 
Jus  Servitutis  :  every  spécial  obligation  which  happens  to 
regard  it,  being  nevertheless  foreign  or  extraneous  to  it 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  servitude  is  constittUed  (or 
granted)  by  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  the  subject  :  and  suppose 
that  the  owner  or  proprietor  also  contracts  with  the  grantee,  net 
to  molest  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  Now,  hère,  the 
grantor  of  the  servitude  lies  under  two  obligations  :  one  of  them 
arising  from  the  grant,  and  answering  to  the  right  which  it 
créâtes;  the  other  derived  from  the  contract  by  which  he  is 
specially  bound,  and  answering  to  the  right  {in  personam)  which 
the  contract  vests  in  the  grantee.  In  case  he  molest  the  grantee 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude,  the  act  is  single,  but  the  injury 
is  double.  He  violâtes  an  Offidum  (or  duty)  which  he  shares 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  he  also  breaks  an  Obligation  which 
arises  from  his  peculiar  position. 

(c.)  Having  given  an  example  or  two  of  Eights  in  rem,  I 
will  now  produce  examples  of  Eights  in  personam. 

Eights  begotten  by  Contracts  (or,  ascending  to  a  larger  ex- 
pression, by  Facts  or  Conventions),  belong,  ail  of  them,  to  this 
last-mentioned  class  :  although  there  are  certain  cases  (incapable 
of  explanation  hère),  in  which  the  right  of  ownership,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  are  said  (by  a  solecism)  to  arise  from  contracts, 
or  are  even  talked  of  (with  conspicuous  and  flagrant  absurdity) 
as  if  they  arose  from  obligations  in  the  sensé  of  the  Eoman 
lawyers. 

Eights  which,  properly  speaking,  arise  from  contracts,  avail 
against  the  parties  who  bind  themselves  by  contract,  and  also 
against  the  parties  who  are  said  to  rcpresent  their  persons  :  that 
is  to  say,  who  succeed,  on  certain  events,  to  the  universitas  (or 
bulk)  of  their  rights,  and,  therefore,  to  their  faculties  (or  means) 
of  fulfilling  or  liquidating  their  obligations.  But  aâ  against 
persons  who  neither  oblige  themselves  by  contract,  nor  succeed 
per  universitatem  to  the  means  of  performing  obligations,  rights 
which,  properly  speaking,  arise  from  Contracts,  are  nothing. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  contract  with  me  to  deliver  me 
some  movable  (a  slave,  a  horse,  a  garment,  or  what  not)  ;  but, 
instead  of  delivering  it  to  me,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  that 
you  sell  and  deliver  it  to  an^other,  Now,  hère,  the  rights  which 
I  acquire  by  virtue  of  the  Contract  or  Agreement  are  the  foUow- 
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Tablb  II.  ing.  I  hâve  a  right  to  the  movable  in  question,  as  against  you 
c!,  B/d.  '  spedally  :  jvs  AD  rem  (acquirendam).  So  long  as  the  ownership 
and  the  possession  continue  to  réside  in  yoUy  I  can  force  you  to 
deliver  me  the  thing  in  spécifie  performance  of  your  agreement, 
or,  at  least,  to  make  me  satisfaction,  in  case  you  detain  it. 
After  the  delivery  to  the  hiyer,  I  can  compel  you  to  make  me 
satisfaction  for  your  breach  of  the  contract  with  m&.  But  hère 
my  rights  end.  As  against  strangers  to  that  contract,  I  hâve 
no  right  whatever  to  the  movable  in  question.  And,  by  consé- 
quence, I  can  neither  compel  the  buyer  to  yield  it  to  me^  nor 
force  him  to  make  me  satisfaction  as  detaining  a  thing  of  mine. 
For  '  dbligationum  substantia  non  in  eo  consistit  ut  aliquod  nos- 
trum  faciat,  sed  ut  alium  noUs  cbstringat  ad  dandum  aliquid, 
vel  faciendum,  vel  praestandum.'  (See  the  admirable  Title  in 
the  Digests,  '  De  Obligationibus  et  Actionibus,'  xliv.  7.)  But  if 
you  deliver  the  movable,  in  pursuance  of  your  t^eement  with 
me,  my  position  towards  other  persans  generally  assumes  a  dif- 
férent aspect  In  conséquence  of  the  Delivery  by  you  and 
the  concurring  Appréhension  by  m«,  the  thing  becomes  mine  : 
for  the  Delivery  and  Appréhension  are  a  Modus  Acquisitionis, 
and  not,  like  the  Contract  of  which  they  are  a  conséquence,  a 
Titulus  AD  ACQUIRENDUM.  I  have  now  jiLS  in  rem  : — a  right  to 
the  thing  delivered,  as  against  M  mankind  :  a  right  answemig 
to  obligations  négative  and  universal.  And,  by  conséquence,  I 
can  compel  the  restitution  of  the  subject  from  any  who  may  take 
and  detain  it,  or  can  force  him  to  make  me  satisfaction  as  for  an 
injury  to  my  right  of  ownership. — Ubi  rem  rruam  invenîo,  îbi 
eam  vindico  ;  sive  cum  eâ  personâ  negotium  mihi  fuerU,  sive  non 
fuerit.  Contra,  si  a  bibliopolâ  librum  emi,  isque  eum  nondum 
mihi  traditum  vendiderit  iterum  Sempronio,  ego  sane  contra 
Sempronium  agere  nequeo  ;  quia  cum  £0  rnUlum  mihi  unçuam 
intercessit  negotium  :  sed  agere  debeo  adversus  bibliopolam  a  quo 
emi  ;  quia  ago  ex  con^ractu^  ix,  ex  jura  AD  rem! — Heineccii 
Becitationes,  lib.  ii.  tit.  I.  §  331. 

(d.)  Rights  of  Action,  with  ail  other  rights  founded  upon 
injuries,  are  also  jura  in  personam.  For  they  answer  to  obliga- 
tions attaching  upon  the  determiruite  persons,  from  whom  the 
injuries  have  proceeded,  or  from  whom  they  are  apprehended. 

It  is  true  that  difficulties  have  arisen  about  the  nature  of 
Actions  in  rem  ;  i.e.  those  Actions  (or,  rather,  those  Bights  of 
Action)  of  which  the  ground  is  an  ofifence  agamst  a  right  in  rem, 
and  of  which  the  intention  (scope,  or  purpose)  is  the  restitution 
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of  the  injured  paxty  to  the  exercise  of  the  violated  right  But  TablbII. 
thèse  and  other  difi&culties  besetting  the  Theory  of  Actions,  d?*c/^ 
appear  to  hâve  sprung  from  this  :  that  the  nature  of  the  right 
which  is  afTected  by  the  injury,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
which  is  the  purpose  of  the  action,  are  frequently  blended  and 
compounded  by  expositors  of  the  Eoman  Law.  Which  confusion 
of  ideas  absolutely  disparate  and  distinct,  seems  to  hâve  arisen 
from  the  abridged  shape  of  the  expressions  by  which  rights  of 
action  are  commonly  denoted.  By  an  ellipsis  commodious  and 
inviting,  but  leading  to  confusion  and  obscurity,  a  name  or  phrase 
applicable  to  the  violated  right,  is  often  extended  improperly  to 
the  remedy.  Thus,  the  phrase  '  in  rem  *  is  extended  to  certain 
actions,  which,  though  they  are  necessarily  directed  against 
determinate  persons,  are  grounded  upon  violations  of  rights 
availing  against  ail  mankind.  Ând,  thus,  certain  actions  are 
styled  '  ex  contractu'  although  they  properly  arise  from  the  non- 
performance  of  contracts,  and  are  only  remote  and  incidental 
conséquences  of  the  contracts  themselves. 

To  pursue  this  subject  further  were  inconsistent  with  my 
présent  purpose.  But  before  I  dismiss  it,  I  will  advert  to  an 
important  remark  made  (I  think)  by  Leibnitz — Every  right  to 
restitution  is  a  right  in  personam.  In  case  the  party  against 
whom  it  avails  be  unconscious  of  the  right,  the  right,  with  the 
corresponding  obligation,  is  {qtuisi)  ex  contradu.  For,  since  he 
is  perfectly  clëar  of  intention  and  négligence,  he  is  also  innocent 
of  wrong.  But  so  soon  as  he  is  apprised  of  the  right,  either  by 
demand  or  otherwise,  it  passes  from  the  department  {guasi)  ex 
contractu  to  the  class  of  rights  and  obligations  which  properly 
are  f  ounded  upon  injuries, 

(C.)  Hitherto  I  hâve  tried  to  illustrate  the  distinction  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  présent  note,  by  apt  eocamples,  A  brief 
examination  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  may 
cast  a  stronger  light  upon  the  import  of  that  distinction,  and 
upon  the  importance  of  seizing  its  import  in  a  précise  and 
comprehensive  manner. 

(a.)  Jvs  in  re — Jvs  in  rem — Jvs  reale — Dominium  (in  the 
large  signification),  will,  none  of  them,  indicate  the  distinction, 
considered  in  its  whole  eoctent,  without  a  degree  of  ambiguity. 
For  though  they  dénote  (when  taken  in  the  largest  meaning  of 
which  they  are  susceptible)  every  right  availing  universally  or 
generaily,  they  are  commonly  used  by  the  Eoman  Lawyers,  or 
by  succeeding  Civilians,  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  rights  over 
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Table  II.    or  to  Things  :  that  is  to  say,  Things  in  the  narrower  acceptation  : 

t^Oh'   ^^^«^^  objects  which  are  not  'persons :  things  which,  on  the 

"^ — r— ^    one  hand,  are  opposed  to  pcrsons  themselves  ;  and  which,  on  the 

other,  are  distinguished  from  the  ads  of  persans,  and  frozn  the 

rest  of  the  transient  objects  denominated  facts  or  events. 

But  of  jura  quœ  voIctU  in  alios  GENERATlM^-of  rights  which 
avail  or  obtain  against  other  persons  generally — of  rights  which 
answer  to  obligations  gênerai  and  négative,  some  are  rights  over 
or  to  persons,  and  some  hâve  7w>  subject  (person  or  thing). 

The  terms  now  under  considération  are,  therefore,  of  varying 
extension.  They  are  generic  and  spécifie.  They  sometimes 
dénote  universally  the  department  of  rights  in  question,  but  are 
commonly  used  in  a  narrower  signification,  and  restricted  to  a 
subordinate  class.  Consequently,  there  is  no  concise  expression, 
authorised  by  estabUshed  use,  which  dénotes  the  whole  of  thèse 
rights  adequately  and  unambiguously. 

(b.)  Of  rights  existing  over  or  to  persons,  and  availing  against 

other  persons  generally,  take  the  foUowing  examples  : — The  right 

of  the  father  to  the  custody  and  éducation  of  the  child — ^the 

.  right  of  the  guardian  to  the  custody  and  éducation  of  the  ward 

— the  right  of  the  master  to  the  services  of  the  slave  or  servant. 

Against  the  child  or  ward,  and  against  the  slave  or  servant, 
thèse  rights  are  rights  in  personam:  that  is  to  say,  rights 
answering  to  obligations  upon  those  determinate  individuals.  In 
case  the  child  or  ward  désert  the  father  or  guardian,  or  refuse 
the  lessons  of  the  teacher  whom  the  father  or  guardian  has 
appointed,  the  father  or  guardian  may  compel  him  to  return,  and 
may  punish  him  with  due  modération  for  his  laziness  or  perverse- 
ness.  If  the  slave  run  from  his  work,  the  master  may  force  him 
back,  and  drive  him  to  his  work  by  chastisement.  If  the  servant 
abandon  his  service  before  its  due  expiration,  the  master  may 
sue  him  for  breach  of  the  œntract  of  hiring,  or  for  breach  of  an 
obligation  (qtiasi  ex  contràctu)  implied  in  the  status  of  servant 

Considered  under  another  aspect,  thèse  rights  are  of  another 
character,  and  belong  to  another  class.  Considered  under  that 
aspect,  they  avail  or  obtain  against  other  persons  generally,  and 
the  obligations  (or,  rather,  the  officia)  to  which  they  correspond, 
are  invariably  négative.  As  against  other  persons  generally,  they 
are  not  so  much  rights  to  the  custody  and  educaiion  of  the  child, 
to  the  custody  and  éducation  of  the  ward,  and  to  the  services  of 
the  slave  or  servant,  as  rights  to  the  exercise  of  such  rights  nnth- 
otU  rnolestation  by  strangers.    As  against  strangers,  their  substance 
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consists  of  duties,  incumbent  upon  strangers,  to  forhear  or  ahstain   Table  II. 
from  acts  inconsistent  with  their  scope  or  purpose.     In  case  the  * 

child  (or  ward)  be  detained  from  the  father  (or  guardian),  the 
latter  can  recover  him  from  the  stranger  by  a  proceeding  in  a 
Court  of  Justice,  which,  let  it  be  named  as  it  may,  is  substantially 
an  action  in  rem  :  that  is  to  say,  an  action  grounded  on  an 
injury  to  a  right  which  avails  generally,  and  seeking  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  injured  party  to  the  exercise  of  that  violated  right. 
In  case  the  child  be  beaten  or  otherwise  harmed  injuriously,  the 
father  has  an  action  against  the  wrongdoer  for  the  wrong  to  his 
interest  in  the  child.  In  case  the  slave  be  detained  from  his 
master's  service,  the  master  can  recover  him  in  specie  (or  his 
value  in  the  shape  of  damages)  from  the  stranger  who  wrongfuUy 
detains  him.  In  case  the  slave  be  harmed  and  rendered  unfit 
for  his  work,  the  master  is  entitled  to  satisfaction  for  the  injuiy 
to  his  right  of  ownership.  If  the  servant  be  seduced  from  his 
service,  the  master  can  sue  the  servant  for  breach  of  contract  ; 
and  also  the  instigator  of  the  désertion,  for  the  wrong  to  his 
interest  in  the  servant.  In  case  the  servant  be  harmed  and 
disabled  from  rendering  his  service,  the  harm  is  an  injury  to  the 
master's  interest  in  the  servant,  as  well  as  to  the  person  of  the 
latter. 

The  correlating  conditions  or  statvs  of  husband  and  wife, 
will  also  iUustrate  that  capital  distinction  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  présent  note  to  explain  or  suggest. 

Between  themselves,  they  hâve  mutual  rights  in  personam, 
and  are  subject  to  corresponding  obligations.  Moreover,  each 
has  rights  to  the  other  availing  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  answering  to  duties,  which,  invariably,  are  négative.  Adultery 
bj/  the  wife  violâtes  a  right  of  the  first  cleiss,  and  entitles  the 
husband,  against  the  wi/e,  to  a  divorce  a  mensâ  et  tJwro,  Adultery 
with  the  wife  violâtes  a  right  of  the  second  class,  and  gives  him 
an  action  for  damages,  ^ainst  the  adultérer. 

A  right  or  interest  to  or  in  a  person,  and  a  right  or  interest 
to  or  in  a  thing,  differ  in  this  :  that  the  subfect  of  the  former 
belongs  to  the  class  of  persons,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  a 
thing,  in  the  narrower  acceptation  of  the  term.  (See  above,  in 
the  présent  note,  C.  a.)  With  référence  to  the  capital  distinction 
which  is  the  matter  of  the  présent  note,  thèse  rights  are  precisely 
équivalent.  Each  is  a  right  availing  universally  or  generally,  and 
implying  or  composed  of  obligatious,  incumbent  upon  the  world 
at  large,  to  forbear  from  such  positive  a^ts  as  would  defeat  or 
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Table  II.    thwart  its  purpose.     The  rights  (in  personam  determinatam)  and 

-     /  '-'  the  obligations  (stricto  sensu),  which  invariably  concur  with  the 

former,  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  it  ;  just  as  a  like  obligation, 

which  may  concem  or  regard  the  latter,  is  nevertheless  extraneous 

to  it.     (See  above,  in  the  présent  note,  B.  a.  b.) 

But  though  thèse  rights  are  thus  équivalent  or  identical, 
certain  writers  hâve  marked  and  distinguished  the  former  by  a 
peculiar  name. 

A  right  or  interest  to  or  in  a  persan,  has  been  styled,  in 
German,  '  dtn^iicA-persônliches  Eecht  :'  '  personliches  Becht  au/ 
dingliche  Art  ;'  '  personliches  Becht  von  dinglicJier  BeschaffenheU  ;* 
'  Becht  auf  eine  Person  als  auf  eine  Sache  ;'  In  modem  Latin, 
*jus  realUer  personala'  £ach  of  which  expressions  may  be 
rendered  into  English  by  this  :  '  A  right  or  interest  to  or  in  a 
person  as  if  that  person  were  a  thing' 

The  author  of  this  innovation  upon  the  established  language 
of  the  science  was  Kant.  See  his  '  Metaphysische  Anfangsgriinde 
der  Bechtslehre' — ^' Metaphysical  Principles  of  the  Science  of 
Law  :'  A  treatise  darkened  by  a  philosophy  which,  I  own,  is  my 
aversion,  but  abounding,  I  must  needs  admit,  with  traces  of  rare 
sagacity.  He  has  seized  a  number  of  notions,  complex  and 
difficult  in  the  extrême,  with  a  distinctness  and  précision  which 
are  marvellous,  considering  the  scantiness  of  his  means.  For, 
of  positive  Systems  of  law  he  had  scarcely  the  slightest  tincture  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  he 
borrowed  from  other  writers,  was  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  muddiest  sources  :  from  books  about  the  fustian  which  is 
styled  the  Law  of  Nature. 

But  though  this  novelty  comes  from  an  imposing  quarter, 
and  has  even  been  adopted  by  lawyers  of  consummate  acuteness 
and  leaming,  I  venture  to  pronounce  it  needless,  and  pregnant 
with  perplexity  and  error. 

'  In  Bem  '  ( — ^a  phrase  purely  classical,  barbarous  and  un- 
couth  as  it  may  look)  would  obviate  the  fancied  necessity  for 
thèse  newfangled  expressions,  supposing  it  were  used  in  a 
manner  which  analogy  justifies  or  commanda.  The  phrase  is 
nowhere  employed  by  the  Boman  Lawyers  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  signifying  briefly,  and  withal  adequately  and  unam- 
biguously,  the  entire  class  of  rights  which  avail  against  the 
world  at  large.  But  if  it  were  applied  hj  us  to  this  most 
important  purpose,  in  a  manner  ancdogous  to  the  modes  in 
which  it  was  applied  by  them,  it  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose  perfectly.     Thus  applied,  it  would  dénote  the  campass  of 
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a  right,  and  not  the  nature  of  its  subject,  It  would  indicate  Table  II. 
that  the  right  in  question  availed  against  other  persons  generally,  .^  *  \' 
without  denoting  also  that  its  subject  was  a  thiTig,  It  would 
apply  to  rights  over  persons,  as  well  as  to  rights  over  things, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  solecism.  [See  below,  in  the  présent 
note,  C.  d.  8.]  Consequently,  the  newfangled  expression,  *jus 
realiter  personale,'  with  others  of  the  like  intention,  are  needless. 
'Jus  in  rem'  taken  in  the  large  signification  which  anedogy 
justifies,  would  point  with  perfect  précision  at  the  generic  pro- 
perty  of  the  right.  And  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  indicate 
'  that  its  subject  was  a  person'  this,  its  spécifie  property,  might  be 
adjected  briefly  and  easily,  by  a  slight  qualification  of  the  term  : 
^.g.  'jus  in  rem  over  (or  to)  a,person,' 

Nor  are  thèse  ungainly  expressions  merely  needless.  Those 
amongst  them  which  are  not  some  yard  in  length,  and  which 
are  properly  names  rather  than  définitions  or  descriptions,  are 
ambiguous  as  well  as  needless.  According  to  the  intention  of 
their  author,  and  of  those  who  hâve  adopted  them,  they  should 
suggest  to  the  hearer  or  reader,  the  extensive  compass  of  the  rights 
which  they  are  used  to  dénote.  They  ought  to  indicate  that 
thèse  rights  are  not  of  the  class  which  avail  against  determinate 
persons:  that  though  their  subjects  are  persons,  they  avail 
against  the  world  at  large  as  if  they  were  rights  over  things. 
Now,  according  to  established  usage  the  term  personale  (or 
persônliches)  intimâtes  the  reverse:  jtis  personale  commonly 
signifying  rights  which  obtain  against  persons  certain.  Conse- 
quently, the  expressions  now  in  question  defeat  their  own  end, 
by  suggesting  the  very  notion  which  it  is  their  purpose  to 
exclude.  Nor  is  this  inconvenience  obviated  by  the  adverb 
realiter  (or  dinglich),  which  is  adjected  to  the  term  personale  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  its  import.  To  a  mind  exclusively 
conversant  with  the  established  language,  *  jus  realiter  personale  ' 
(or  *  rfÎTi^ZicA-personliches  Eecht*)  would  probably  suggest  a 
species  ot  jîis  personale,  though  not  the  entire  class.  Instead  of 
suggesting,  as  it  shoidd,  jvs  in  rem  over  a  person,  it  would  prob- 
ably seem  to  indicate  that  sort  of  jvs  in  pers(mam  which  is 
Tisually  denoted  by  the  expression  jtbs  ad  rem  (acquirendam),  and 
to  which  that  significant  expression  ought  to  be  confined.  In 
other  words,  it  would  probably  seem  to  indicate  those  rights  in 
personam,  which  imply  and  consist  of  obligations  'ad  dandum 
aUquid  :'  that  is  to  say,  obligations  to  deliver  a  thing  (or  to  pass 
a  right  in  rem)  at  the  instance  and  appointment  of  the  obligée. 
[See  above,  in  the  présent  note,  B.  c.  ;  and  below,  note  4.] 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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Table  II.  Before  I  pass  from  the  subject  directlj  under  consideratioii, 

.^^^  *  '/  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  which  it  naturallj  suggests  ;  and  for 

which  the  présent  place  is  the  least  inconvénient  that  I  can  find, 

though  they  are  rather  digressive  from  the  gênerai  subject  ef  the 

Note. 

Bights  or  Interests  over  or  in  Persons,  with  the  gênerai 
and  spécial  obligations  which  those  rights  or  interests  implj, 
fall  under  the  department  of  Law  denominated  Jvâ  Personarum, 
They  flow  from  those  DiffereTtces  of  persans  (styled  CondUûms  or 
Status),  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Division  of  persortë,  or  of  the 
Distribviion  of  persans  into  cktsses.  Or  (speaking  more  accur- 
ately)  thèse  rights  and  obligations  are  ingrédients  or  constituent 
parts  entering  into  the  composition  of  those  dijQferences. 

For  the  varions  conditions  (or  status)  of  varions  persons, 
are  not  the  sources  of  différences  in  their  rights,  obligations  and 
capacities  ( — 'qualitates  quarum  rations  diverse  jure  utuntur*) 
but  are  constituted  or  formed  of  those  very  différences. 

A  given  person  bears  a  given  condition  (or,  changing  the 
expression,  belongs  to  a  given  class),  by  virtue  of  distinetive 
rights,  capacities,  and  duties — by  a  loani  of  certain  rights,  and 
of  capacities  to  take  those  rights — or  by  exemptions  from  certain 
obligations.  In  other  words,  thèse  rights,  capacities,  and  duties, 
or  thèse  incapacities  and  exemptions,  are  considered  as  forming 
or  composing  a  single  though  complex  being,  and  are  bound  into 
that  complex  One  by  the  collective  name  '  condition.' 

His  condition  is  not  the  source  of  his  distinetive  rights  and 
obligations,  for  tnese  are  his  condition,  or,  at  least,  constituent 
parts  of  it.  Their  source  ( — *id  cujus  rcUione  divers©  jure  utitur*) 
is  the  fact,  event,  or  incident,  which  invests  him  wUh  the  condi- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  gives  him  the  rights  and  capacities,  and 
subjects  him  to  the  duties  and  incapacities,  of  which  the  con- 
dition is  composed,  or  for  which  that  word  is  a  name.  For 
example,  the  barrister  or  the  attomey  is  distinguished  from  other 
men,  by  peculiar  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  him,  and 
by  peculiar  rights  which  he  enjoys.  Thèse  peculiar  obligations, 
with  thèse  peculiar  rights,  compose  or  are  the  Condition  of 
Barrister  or  Attomey.  The  sowrce  or  cause  of  his  condition^  or 
of  his  distinetive  obligations  and  rights,  is  his  Call  to  the  Bar, 
or  his  Admission  as  an  Attomey. 

The  notion  of  sta;tus  or  condition  (as  understood  by  t2ie 
Eoman  Lawyers),  has  been  covered  with  thick  darkness  by  the 
vague  talk  of  their  successors,  and  is  not  entirely  free  from 
difficulty  and  doubt.     But  I  think  that  the  plain  account  of 
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it,  which  I  hâve  given  above,  will  be  found  to  tally  with  the   TablbII. 
truth,  or  to  approach  it  pretty  closely,  by  those  who  will  take  ?^^^'^'^ 
the  trouble  (trouble  too  seldom  taken)  of  seeking,  inspecting, 
and  coUating  the  original  and  proper  authorities. 

See  and  compare  the  foUowing  places  : — Gaii  Comm  i.  §S  8, 
9,  13,  67,  80,  81,  128,  159,  162.— /tw^.  i  3,  §  4.— i  5,  §  3. 
_i  16,  §  4.— i  22,  §  4.— il  11,  §  5.— iL  17,  §§  1,  4,  6.— 
Big,  i.  5  (De  statu  hominum),  l.  5,  pr.  II.  9,  21,  26,  sub  fine, — 
i  9.  (De  Senatoribus),  l.  10. — iv.  5  (De  capite  minutis),  l,  3, 
§  1,/.  11. 

To  fix  the  notion  of  Status  with  perfect  exactness,  seems 
to  be  impossible.  For  there  are  certain  sets  or  séries  of  rights 
and  obUgations.  which  would  probably  be  considered  by  one 
man  as  forming  or  composing  Status,  though  another  would 
rather  refer  them  to  the  Jus  Rerum  :  ie.  the  Law  (or  Doctrine) 
of  Bights  and  Obligations  in  gênerai,  or  of  Bights  and  Obligations 
àbstra/^ed  or  apart  fram  conditions,  [See  above,  note  2  :  and 
also  Table  IV.  Sec.  2.] 

The  matter  is  full  of  embarrassment,  and  I  présume  to  touch 
it  with  no  small  hésitation.  But  still  I  will  venture  to  suggest, 
that  the  following  properties  or  marks  are,  perhaps,  the  test 
of  a  Condition:  that  is,  may  serve  to  distinguish  Conditions 
properly  so  called,  from  Bights,  Obligations,  and  Capacities  to 
which  the  name  is  inapplicable. 

1.  The  duties  or  obligations,  which  are  constituent  parts  of 
conditions,  or  which  correspond  to  rights  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  conditions,  are  gênerai  or  indeterminate  :  that  is  to 
say,  obligations  to  acts  or  forbearances  indefinite  in  respect 
of  nurnber. 

For  example,  If  you  hire  another  as  your  servant,  two  con- 
ditions (those  of  master  and  servant),  are  created  by  the  contract. 
For  each  incurs  obligations  and  each  requires  rights,  of  which 
the  objects  are  not  determined  individually,  although  their  hinds 
may  be  fixed.  You  are  obliged  to  feed  him,  etc.,  so  long  as 
the  contract  shall  continue  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  render  a  séries 
of  services,  which  are  equally  indefinite  as  to  number. 

But  if  you  hire  another  to  do  some  single  service  (as  to  go  on 
a  given  errand),  the  conditions  of  master  and  servant  are  not 
created  by  the  contract  :  nor,  even  in  popular  and  vague  language, 
would  he  be  called  your  servant,  or  you  his  master.  And  a 
like  remark  will  apply  to  every  légal  relation,  which  consists 
of  a  right,  or  an  obligation,  to  a  determinxite  act  or  forbearance. 
No  one  ascribes  a  stcUus  to  Buyer  or  Seller,  etc. 
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Table  IL  The  duties   or  obligations,  which   are  constituent  parts  of 

Note3,C.b.  conditions,  or  which  correspond  to  rights  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  conditions,  are  also  indeterminate  in  this  :  that  the 
acts  or  forbearances  which  are  their  objects,  are  indefinite  with 
respect  to  hivÂ. 

If  you  hire  another  as  your  serva7it,  the  kinds  of  services 
which  he  undertakes  to  render,  are  just  as  undetermined  as  the 
single  or  individiml  services  to  which  the  contract  binds  him. 
Consequently,  you  are  master,  and  he  is  servant  ;  or  you  and 
he  are  severally  clothed  with  the  conditions  which  are  denoted 
by  those  names. 

But  if  you  engaged  another  to  render  services  of  a  dass 
(as  to  supply  your  family  with  bread,  to  shoe  your  horses,  or 
the  like),  you  and  he  would  hardly  be  clothed  with  condifmu 
by  virtue  of  that  contract.  And  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  the  relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  of  Principal  and  Factor, 
of  Grantor  and  Grantee  of  an  Annuity,  etc.  For  in  ail  thèse 
cases,  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  parties,  are  fixed  or 
circumscribed  as  to  kind,  although  the  acts  or  forbearances  to 
which  they  are  bound  are  not  determined  as  to  number. 

In  short,  Eights,  Duties,  Capacities,  or  Incapacities,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a  Status  or  Condition,  unless  they 
impart  to  the  person  a  conspicuous  character  :  unless  they  ruii 
through  his  position  in  a  continued  vein  or  stratum:  unless 
they  tinge  the  whole  of  his  légal  being  with  a  distinctive  and 
obvions  colour. — Ail  which  talk  is  certainly  a  tissue  of  métaphore, 
and  therefore  little  better  than  sheer  trumpery.  But  such  are 
the  diflSculties  sticking  to  the  matter  in  question,  that  I  am 
tempted  at  every  instant  to  flee  from  the  toilsome  analysis,  and 
take  to  the  ready  refuge  of  ignorant  or  perplexed  interpreters. 

For  instance  :  Whether  the  circumstances  which  I  hâve 
mentioned  as  the  second  mark  of  a  condition,  be  indeed  such  a 
mark,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt. 

There  certainly  are  many  Status  in  which  it  occurs,  and  of 
which  it  is  a  prominent  and  striking  feature:  e.g,  those  of 
Husband  and  Wife,  Parent  and  Child,  Guardian  and  Ward, 
Master  and  Slave,  Alien,  Insolvent,  Magistrate,  etc.  In  ail 
which  cases,  the  distinctive  duties  of  the  parties,  or  the  duties 
which  correspond  to  their  distinctive  rights,  oblige  to  acts  and 
forbearances  indefinite  in  respect  of  kind.  Instead  of  being 
confined  or  circumscribed  by  a  well-determined  description, 
thèse  acts  and  forbearances  run  indistinctly  through  numerous 
and  disparate  classes. 
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But  I  think  I  might  talk,  without  impropriety,  of  the  Con-  Table  II. 
d^icm  of  an  Agricultural  Servant:  And  y  et  the  rights  and  .^^  *  '/ 
duties  of  the  master  and  servant  are,  hère,  of  a  definite  character. 

The  Right,  Interest,  or  Estate,  which  a  man  may  hâve  in  a 
Dignityy  présents  a  similar  diflBculty.  The  scope  or  purpose  of 
the  right  is  to  bear  a  Title  of  Honour  ;  and  to  get  therewith 
the  admiration  or  déférence  which  that  distinctive  and  honorary 
mark  may  extract  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Consequently, 
the  duties  which  correspond  to  the  right,  are  simply  and  ex- 
actly  circumscribed.  They  are  merely  obligations,  incumbent 
upon  other  persons  generally,  to  abstain  from  ail  such  acts  as 
might  cast  a  slur  upon  the  right  :  E,g.  disputing  the  title  of 
the  party  to  wear  the  honorary  badge;  or  treating  the  badge 
itself  irreverently,  to  the  possible  damage  of  the  worth  which 
it  dérives  from  current  opinion. 

But  yet  I  imagine,  that  a  person  invested  with  a  Dignity, 
is  ako  invested,  by  virtue  of  the  Dignity,  with  a  Status  or 
Condition  :  apd  that  in  an  Arrangement  of  Law  founded  upon 
just  principles,  this  his  distinctive  right,  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding  duties,  would  be  detached  from  General  Law  (or  Jus 
Herum),  and  inserted  in  Spécial  Law  (or  Jus  Personarum).  [See 
above,  note  2,  and  also  Table  IV.  Sec.  2.] 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  I  hâve  hère  been 
speaking  of  a  Dignity  considered  simply  or  by  himself.  The 
status  or  conditions  constituted  by  rights  of  the  sort,  are  ab- 
solutely  distinct  from  the  political  or  public  status,  which  not 
unfrequently  concur  with  them  in  the  same  individuals.  The 
political  powers  of  an  English  Peer,  might  be  precisely  what  they 
are,  although  he  were  not  distinguished  by  a  single  honorary 
title.  And  a  right  to  a  Dignity  (as  to  that  of  Baronet,  for 
instance),  is  frequently  unconnected  with  a  political  or  public 
character. 

3.  Certain  Conditions  are  purely  or  mostly  onerous, — Such 
is  the  Condition  of  the  Slave  :  to  whom  the  Law  refuses  rights, 
or  deals  them  with  a  niggard  hand.  According  to  the  Boman 
Law  (down  to  the  âge  of  the  Antonines),  the  slave  had  '  nullum 
caput  ;  '  was  'res:*  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  subjed  of  rights 
residing  in  his  master  ;  lay  imder  obligatioTis  towards  his  master 
and  others  ;  but  enjoyed  not  a  particle  of  right  against  a  single 
créature.  As  the  subject  of  another's  rights,  he  was  susceptible 
of  damage  ;  but  he  was  not  susceptible  of  injury. — According  to 
the  same  System  (in  its  earlier  and  ruder  state),  the  Son  inpotestate, 
and  the  Wife  m  manu,  were  also  ' rcs'  in  respect  of  the  Father 
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Table  II.    and  Husband  ;  although  they  had  '  cwpuJtl  or  were  invested  witli 
ngnts,  in  respect  of  tnird  persona 

Now  to  talk  of  a  righi  or  interest  in  a  purely  onerovs  condi- 
tion, were  to  talk  absurdly.  But  so  far  as  a  condition  is  lucra- 
tive, or  consista  of  rights  and  advantages,  we  may  imagine  an 
interest  in  the  condition,  considered  as  a  complex  whole  :  con- 
sidered  as  'juris  universitas  :  *  considered  without  référence  to 
the  single  and  separate  rights,  which  are  component  or  con- 
stituent parts  of  it.  And  this,  I  incline  to  think,  is  a  mark 
of  every  stattts  not  purely  onerous  :  although  there  are  certain 
aggregates,  or  universities  of  rights,  to  which  the  name  of  status 
is  inapplicable.  In  other  words,  though  every  juris  universiias 
is  not  a  condition,  every  condition,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  rights, 
is  juris  universitas. 

Accordingly,  the  party  has  a  right  in  his  condition,  analogous 
to  oumership  in  a  single  or  individual  thing  :  jus  in  rem  :  a  right 
or  interest,  which  avails  against  the  world  at  large  (although 
the  several  rights,  which  are  ingrédients  in  his  condition,  be 
rights  in  personam  merely). 

Gonsequently,  wrongs  against  this  right  are  analogoiis  to  wrongs 
against  ownership  :  And,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Boman 
Law,  wrongs  of  both  classes  are  redressed  by  analogous  remédies. 
Where  the  individual  thing  is  imlawfully  detained  from  the 
owner,  he  vindicates  or  recovers  the  thing  by  an  action  in  rem. 
Where  the  right  in  the  condition  is  wrongfully  disputed,  the 
party  asserts  his  rights  by  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  action, 
*  quœ  in  rem  esse  videtur' 

According  to  the  practice  of  the  English  Law,  controversies 
touching  conditions,  and  other  juris  universitaies,  are  commonly 
decided  or  tried  in  an  indirect  or  incidental  manner.  Some 
particîdar  right,  parcel  of  the  complex  whole,  is  the  immédiate 
object  of  the  proceeding;  and  the  more  comprehensive  question 
is  handled  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding,  obliquely,  or  by  way 
of  épisode.  For  example,  The  interest  of  the  Assignées  in  the 
Estate  and  Effects  of  the  Bankrupt  (or,  changing  the  expression, 
in  the  aggregate  or  university  of  his  rights),  is  frequently  ini- 
pugned  and  asserted  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  or  trover.  And. 
thus,  a  question  of  legitimacy  (precisely  a  question  de  staiu),  is 
not  imcommonly  agitated  in  an  action  of  ejectment  or  trespass. 

For  thèse  reasons,  juris  universitates,  or  rights  in  a^r^tes 
of  rights,  stand  out  sharply  in  the  Boman  law,  and  are  marked 
with  comparative  indistinctness  in  the  English.  But  rights  of 
the  sort  are  not  the  less  known  to  the  latter.    They  are,  in  truth, 
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essential  or  necessary  parts  in  eveiy  possible  System  of  rights  Table  II. 
and  obligations.  And,  if  I  were  not  limited  with  respect  to  ^^  1'  '/ 
space  and  time,  I  conld  mention  certain  proceedings,  before  cer- 
tain of  the  English  Courts,  wherein  rights  of  the  sort  are  brought 
directly  in  question  :  wherein  the  complex  whole,  abstracted  fix>m 
its  component  parts,  is  the  immédiate  object  of  the  controversy. 
The  wrongs,  against  rights  in  conditions,  to  which  I  hâve 
just  adverted,  are  analogous  to  dispossession  or  détention,  in  the 
case  of  dominion  or  ownership.  But  a  right  in  a  condition,  like 
ownership  in  an  individus!  thing,  is  also  obnoxious  to  offences 
which  differ  from  dispossession  :  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  is  not  usurped  ;  by  which  the  title  of  the  party  is  not  im- 
pugned  ;  but  by  which  the  right  is  nevertheless  annihilated,  or 
its  value  diminished  or  endangered.  Ejg.  To  wound  or  beat  the 
Child,  is  an  offence  against  the  Condition  of  the  Father.  For 
the  mass  of  the  rights  and  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  father 
from  his  fatherhood,  is  thereby  put  in  jeopardy,  or  positively 
lessened  in  worth. — ^To  slay  the  Husband  and  Father,  is  not 
only  a  crime  pumshable  on  the  part  of  the  community,  but  is 
also  a  civil  injury  to  the  Conditions  of  the  Wife  and  Child. 
For  the  sum  of  the  rights  and  advantages  arising  from  their 
relation  to  the  deceased,  is  annihilated  or  diminished  by  the  act. 
According  to  the  notions  and  the  practice  which  hâve  obtained 
in  modem  times,  the  civil  injury  merges  in  the  crime.  But  still 
it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  Law  might  impose  upon  the  criminal 
a  twofold  obligation  :  an  obligation  to  suffer  punishment,  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at  large;  and  a  further  obligation  to 
satisfy  the  parties,  whose  interest  in  the  deceased  he  has  de- 
stroyed.  Before  the  abolition  of  Appeals,  this  was  nearly  the 
case  in  the  Law  of  England.  The  murderer  was  obnoxious  to 
punishment,  properly  so  called  ;  and,  in  case  that  punishment 
were  not  inflicted,  the  wife  and  the  heir  of  the  slain  were  entitled 
to  vindictive  satisfaction,  which  they  exacted  or  remitted  at  their 
pleasure. — If  I  slander  your  servant,  and  you  tum  him  off  in 
conséquence,  I  wrong  your  servant  in  his  condition.  I  debar  him 
from  that  aggregate  of  contingent  advantages,  which  his  stay  in 
your  service  might  hâve  given  him. — To  slander  the  skill  of  a 
surgeon,  or  to  question  without  cause  the  solvency  of  a  trader, 
are  wrongs  of  the  same  sort  They  are  not  violations  of  rights 
to  individual  subjects  or  objects,  but  are  offences  against  condi- 
tiona,  They  tend  to  abridge  the  sum  of  those  future  and  inde- 
terminate  advantages,  which  the  surgeon  may  dérive  &om  his 
calling,  or  the  trader  from  his  trade. 
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Table  II.  In  short,  of  the  several  properties  or  marks  which  may  be 

•  '  *  found  in  every  status,  the  following  wonld  seem  to  be  one  : — 
Every  staUis,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  rights,  is  '  juris  universitas.' 
Therefore,  as  an  aggregate  of  rights,  and  abstracted  from  its  com- 
ponent  parts,  it  is  the  subject  of  a  right  m  rem  which  is  analo- 
gous  to  the  right  of  ownership.  Therefore,  each  of  thèse  rights 
is  obnoxious  to  wrongs,  which  are  also  analogous.  Therefore, 
whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  this  or  that  System,  ofTences 
against  ownership,  and  offences  against  rights  in  conditions, 
admit  of  analogous  remédies. 

In  conditions  which  are  purely  onerous,  or  consist  of  obliga- 
tions only,  this  mark  is  not  to  be  found.  But  conditions  of  that 
sort  commonly  correlate  with  others  in  which  the  mark  occurs. 
The  condition  of  slave,  for  instance,  is  implied  in  the  condition 
of  master  :  £md  when  I  consider  the  latter,  I  necessarily  consider 
the  former.  Consequently,  if  the  mark  in  question  belongs  to 
lucrative  conditions,  it  is  also  indirectly,  a  mark  of  onerous 
conditions. 

4.  Single  persons,  or  persons  determined  singly,  may  be 
marked  or  distinguished  by  peculiar  rights  and  capacities,  or 
peculiar  duties  and  incapacities.  For  example,  The  Législature 
may  grant  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  corporate  body,  the  monopoly 
of  some  commodity  :  laying  on  that  individual,  or  on  that  arti- 
ficial  person,  peculiar  obligations  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
or  import. 

By  the  Boman  Lawyers,  and  by  modem  expositors  of  the 
System,  rights  and  obligations  of  the  sort  are  often  denominated 
singvJar  :  oftener,  and  less  and  ambiguously,  privilégia, 

Now  certïdn  of  thèse  privilégia  hâve  many  of  the  marks  of 
conditions,  but  yet  are  distinguished  from  conditions.  They 
are  not  styled  conditions,  nor  are  they  inserted  in  '  The  Law  of 
Persons:'  the  department  of  the  Corpus  Juris  which  is  occupied 
w^ith  the  description  of  conditions  ;  and  which  would  be  named 
more  appositely,  if  it  were  called  '  The  Law  of  Status' 

Nor  is  this  exclusion  capricious.  Ail  privilèges  are  peculiar 
or  distinctive;  and  some  of  them  hâve  other  marks,  which  are 
also  foimd  in  conditions.  But  though  conditions  are  peculiar, 
still  they  are  common  or  gênerai,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
singular  :  Privilèges  are  peculieir  and  singuiar.  Conditions  dis- 
tinguish  persons,  considered  as  members  of  Classes  :  Privilèges 
distinguish  persons  considered  singly  or  individually.  The  dis- 
tinctive rights  and  duties  of  Fathers,  Wives,  and  Infants, 
constitute  conditions  :    Distinctive  rights  or  duties  limited  to 
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Sempronius  or  Styles,  are  not  a  condition.     At  least,  they  are   Table  il. 
not  a  condition  fit  for  the  Law  of  Persons.  .^     '  '/ 

For  the  Law  of  Persons  or  Status  (and  the  Corpus  Juris  in 
gênerai),  ought  to  be  occupied  with  matters  of  wide  and  lasting 
concem.  It  should  no  more  stoop  to  the  description  of  thèse 
singularities  or  anomalies,  than  the  Law  or  Doctrine  of  Contracts 
should  attempt  to  anticipate  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
contracts  individually. 

Privilèges  are  matter  for  a  peculiar  department  belonging  to 
Jus  Rerum,  For,  in  this  peculiar  department,  they  should  not 
be  described  singly,  but  considered  generally.  It  should  merely 
détermine  the  principles  which  regulate  privilèges  as  a  class. 

In  truth,  the  Statutes,  or  Customs,  which  create  or  establish 
privilèges,  can  hardly  be  ranked  with  Laws.  They  are  mère 
anomalies:  exorbitant  or  irregular  commands  proceeding  from 
the  Législature  ;  or,  what  in  effect  is  exactly  the  same  thing, 
eccentric  customs  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  Législature.  They 
are  not  so  much  analogous  to  laws  or  rules  of  law,  as  to  titlesy 
or  investitive  events.  And,  accordingly,  most  of  them  must  be 
proved  by  the  parties  who  are  interested  in  sustaining  them, 
before  the  Courts  of  Justice  can  know  or  notice  their  existence. 

Consequently,  one  mark  of  Conditions  is  this  :  A  Condition 
or  Status  is  conmion  to  persons  of  a  class,  and  is  not  restricted  to 
persons  singly  or  ivdimdvÀlly  determined. 

But  this,  like  most  propositions,  must  be  qualified.  There 
are  certain  powers  or  rights  and  also  certain  duties,  which  are 
properly  ranked  with  conditions  and  inserted  in  the  Law  of 
Persons,  although  they  are  limited  to  single  men  or  to  single 
bodies  of  men.  The  principle  which  suggests  the  exclusion  of 
singvlar  rights  and  obligations,  points  at  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting  them  in  thèse  excepted  cases.  For  the  powers  and  duties 
in  question  are  of  wide  and  lasting  concem  :  And  if  they  were 
not  inserted  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  this  would  be  little  better  than 
a  fragment  and  a  riddla  Such  are  the  powers  of  the  Sovereign, 
where  the  Sovereign  is  One.  And  such  are  the  rights  and  duties 
of  certain  magistrates  or  companies,  who  though  they  are  single 
persons,  natural  or  artificial,  are  clothed  with  functions  which 
deeply  concem  the  gênerai,  and  run  in  a  continued  vein  through 
the  mass  or  aggregate  of  the  law. 

5.  It  appears  from  the  last  section,  that  a  Condition  or 
Statut  is  com/mon  to  persons  of  a  dass,  To  which  I  will  add 
(superfluous  as  the  addition  may  seem),  that  no  Condition  or 
Statut  extends  to  persons  indiscriminately.     The  rights  or  duties 
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Table  II.    which  constittUe  a  Condition,  réside  exclusively  in  persons  of  a 
>iote8,c.  .  gjygjj  description  ;  though  many  of  the  duties  or  rights  to  whicb 
they  correspond,  may  réside  in  persons  generally,  or  even  in  ail 
persons. 

This  is  a  tndsm.  But,  like  ail  other  tniisms,  it  is  prone  to 
slip  from  the  memory.  If  the  excellent  Sir  Matthew  Haie  had 
looked  to  it  steadily,  and  had  stayed  to  ask  the  meaning  of  *  Jus 
Personarum*  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  hâve  fallen  into  an 
extremely  gross  error  which  deforms  his  Ânalysis  of  the  Law. 
(See  post,  in  Tables  VIL  and  VIII.,  the  Arrangement  proposed 
by  Haie,  and  adopted  by  Blackstone.)  TJnder  the  title  *  The 
Eights  of  Persons  '  (meaning  *  The  Law  of  Persons  '),  they  bave 
placed  the  right  to  liberty  ;  the  right  to  bodily  security  :  the 
right  to  réputation  ;  with  the  rest  of  certain  rights  which  they 
are  pleased  to  style  àbsoltUe  :  Eights  which,  nevertheless,  belong 
pre-eminently  and  conspicuously  to  '  The  Law  of  Things  :*  which 
of  ail  imaginable  rights  are  precisely  the  most  gênerai  :  which, 
in  every  région  on  earth,  réside  in  every  person  to  whom  the 
Sovereign  or  State  extends  a  particle  of  protection.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  case  with  the  right  to  bodily  security,  and  also  with 
the  right  to  liberty  :  i.e.  the  right  of  exercising,  without  molesta- 
tion  from  others,  that  liberty  of  doing  or  forbearing  which  is  con- 
ceded  by  the  Law.  And  such  is  the  case,  nearly,  with  ail  the 
rest  of  the  rights,  which,  under  the  name  of  aisoliUe,  they  hâve 
f  oisted  into  the  Law  of  Persons.  AU  of  them  are  rights  residing 
in  ail  persons,  or,  at  least,  in  persons  generally. 

To  speak  plain  English,  they  either  forgot  to  ask,  or  they 
considered  slightly  and  superficiaUy,  the  following  ob^'ious  ques- 
tions : — ^What  is  a  Status  or  Condition  ?  What  are  the  fit 
contents  of  that  department  of  the  Law  which  is  styled  by .  the 
Eoman  Lawyers,  or,  rather,  by  their  foUowers,  Jus  Personarum  ! 
The  tenus  which  Haie  employs,  and  which  Blackstone  copies, 
shew,  without  more,  that  such  was  the  fact.  How  does  the  title 
'  Eights  of  Persons  '  apply  to  the  department  in  question  more 
than  to  another  ?  The  Eights  and  Obligations  of  Persons  are 
the  subjects  of  ail  Law  ;  and  ail  the  varions  departments  into 
which  it  is  divided,  equally  concem  such  rights.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  treatise  on  the  varions  races  of  mankind  which 
should  distiriffudsh  White  Men  or  Black  Men  by  the  simple 
appellative  *  Men  '  ? 

N"or  can  we  impute  this  absurdity  to  the  Eoman  Lawyers, 
and  suppose  that  Haie  and  Blackstone  were  blinded  by  their 
example.     For  they  nowhere  style  this  department  '  The  Sights 
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o£  Persons.*  In  two  or  three  passages  which  lie  at  the  threshold  Table  il. 
of  their  Institutes,  and  in  which  a  stranger  to  their  System  natur-  .^  *  '/ 
ally  sticks  and  is  ensnared,  they  do,  indeed,  call  it  '  The  Law  of 
Persons/  or  'The  Law  which  concems  Persons/  And  hère,  I 
admit,  they  hâve  fallen  into  nonsense  which  is  scarcely  less  gross 
than  the  other.  But  their  usucd  names  for  the  department  are 
thèse  :  '  Divisio  Personarum  ' — '  De  Coiiditione  Hominum  ' — 
'De  Statu  Hominum' — 'De  Personarum  Statu:'  Names  not 
inapposite,  and  intimating  clearly  enough  the  gênerai  scope  of 
their  Arrangement. 

Nor  is  the  opposite  department  styled  by  the  Boman  Lawyers 
'  The  Rights  of  Things  :'  a  title  which,  taken  literally,  ascribes 
rights  to  rights,  and  to  things,  acts,  and  forhearances,  as  subjects 
and  objects  of  rights.  Their  name  was  not  absurd,  although  it 
was  wretchedly  obscure.  It  was  obscure  in  conséquence  of  its 
ambiguity,  and  in  conséquence  of  its  eUiptical  shape.  For  as 
'  Tes/  in  one  of  its  sensés,  signifies  things,  '  Jus  Berum  '  (or  '  Jus 
quod  ad  Res  pertinet  ')  will  hardly  suggest  to  a  novice  surely 
and  readily,  the  meaning  which  was  really  intended:  namely, 
The  Law  of  Rights  and  Obligations  (abstracted  from  Conditions.) 
And  though  the  term  '  res  *  signifies  rights  and  obUgations,  stiU 
the  eUiptical  expression  *  Jus  Rerum  *  drops  the  characteristic  of 
the  department  in  question  :  namely,  that  it  relates  to  Eights 
and  Obligations  abstracted  from  Conditions,  and  is  thereby  dis- 
tinguished  from  '  Jus  Persmiaruml  or  the  department  which  treats 
of  Conditions. 

Before  I  conclude  this  digression,  which  has  run  to  uncon- 
scionable  length,  I  will  yet  venture  a  remark. — ^The  contents  of 
the  great  departments  'jus  personarum  et  rerum,'  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  gênerai,  but  cross  or  blend  occasionally.  The  Une  of 
démarcation  by  which  the  departments  are  severed  has  never 
been  observed,  nor  should  it  be  observed,  with  inflexible  rigour. 
The  principles  or  grounds  of  Method  are  subordinate  to  the  ends 
of  Method. 

I  hâve  stated,  a  little  above,  that  certain  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, which,  strictly,  are  not  conditions,  should  yet  be  ranked 
with  conditions,  and  placed  in  the  Law  of  Persons.  I  may  now 
add,  that  certain  rights  and  obligations  which,  properly,  constitute 
conditions,  are  placed  with  propriety  in  the  Law  of  Things, 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  those  who  are  styled  the  gênerai  représentatives  of  testators 
or  intestates,  or  are  said  to  represent  their  persons  :  that  is  to 
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Table  II.  say,  who  succeed  ]^cr  universitatem  to  their  rights  and  duties,  or, 
\^^^  *  •/  at  least,  to  their  rights  or  duties  of  a  given  description  or  class. 
Such  is  the  heir,  whether  testamcntary  or  legitimcUe,  of  the  Boman 
Law.  Such  are  the  eocecutor  or  administrator  and  the  next  of  hin, 
in  the  Law  of  England.  And  such  (I  may  add)  is  the  English 
hcir^  with  the  gênerai  or  particular  devisee.  As  opposed  to  the 
executor,  etc.,  the  heir  or  devisee  has  been  esteemed  a  singnlar 
successor.  But  it  were  perfectly  easy  to  demonstrate  that  he  is 
*  successor  universalisl  or  a  gênerai  représentative  of  the  deceased. 
For  he  succeeds  universally  or  generally  to  rights  and  duties  of 
a  class,  or,  at  least,  to  dviies  of  a  class. 

Now  I  think  you  would  hunt  in  vain  for  a  single  property  or 
mark,  whereby  the  rights  and  duties  of  such  universal  successors 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  purest  of  the  CoTiditions  which  are 
placed  in  the  Law  of  Persons.  And,  accordingly.  Sir  Matthew 
Haie,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Law,  has  posted  in  that  depaitment 
the  relation  of  Ancestor  and  Heir  :  ix,  the  statris  or  condition  of 
the  latter. 

And  yet  thèse  rights  and  duties  hâve  never  been  styled  con- 
ditions, and  are  placed  by  gênerai  consent  in  the  Law  of  Things. 
The  reason  of  which  seeming  anomaly  I  take  to  be  this. 

By  dividing  the  aggregate  of  the  law  into  'jus  personaruM 
et  reruml  two  important  ends  are  or  may  be  attained  :  brevity 
and  distinctness.  Eights  and  duties  in  gênerai  ( — ail  that  can 
be  said  about  them  apart  from  conditions),  are  severed  or 
abstracted  from  the  distin^tive  rights  and  duties  of  which  con- 
ditions are  composed.  Hence  rights  and  duties  in  gênerai  are 
described  once  for  ail.  And,  hence,  the  march  of  thèse  gênerai 
descriptions  is  comparatively  clear  and  easy  :  being  freed  from 
the  numerous  restrictions,  extensions,  and  explanations  with 
which  we  must  take  thèse  descriptions,  when  we  look  at  the 
matter  of  conditions.     (See  Table  IV.  Sec.  2.) 

But  in  case  the  rights  and  duties  of  thèse  gênerai  représent- 
atives or  successors  were  ranked  with  staim  or  conditions,  the 
two  important  ends,  which  are  attained  by  the  division,  would 
be  thwarted  rather  than  advanced.  For  the  spécial  matter  in 
question  is  inseparably  connected  and  interlaced  with  the  gênerai 
scheme  or  System  of  rights  and  obligations.  In  order  to  the 
explanation  of  the  last,  the  former  must  be  expounded  with  it 
Consequently,  an  attempt  to  treat  the  former  apart  from  the 
other,  would  lead  to  répétition  and  obscurity.  Such  is  the 
intrinsic  connection  subsisting  between  the  two,  that  they  m\t>sf 
be  considered  jointly  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  sever  them.    And 
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the  title  assigned  to  the  former  in  the  Law  of  Persons,  were,   Table  II. 
therefore,  a  mère  excresœnce  without  an  intelligible  purpose.  ^  q/ç  ' 


V. 


The  questions  which  I  hâve  laboured  to  elucidate  in  this 
long  and  wearisome  digression,  are  probably  the  most  difficult 
which  the  science  of  jurisprudence  présents.  Beyond  a  doubt 
they  rank  with  the  most  important.  For  every  attempt  to 
digest  the  aggregate  of  the  law,  or  to  compose  a  treatise  or 
commentary  embracing  the  same  subject,  ought  to  be  preceded 
by  a  perspicuous  notion  of  the  leading  distinctions  and  divisions. 
On  the  degree  of  précision  and  justness  with  which  thèse  are 
conceived  and  predetermined  the  merit  and  success  of  the  attempt 
will  mainly  dépend.  Errors  or  defects  in  the  détails  are  readily 
extirped  or  supplied.  Errors  in  the  gênerai  design  infect  the 
entire  System,  and  are  absolutely  incurable. 

But  of  ail  distinctions  and  divisions,  the  most  comprehensive 
are  thèse  : — ^The  distinction  between  ConditionSy  and  the  Eights, 
Obligations,  and  Capacities  which  are  7wt  Conditions; — The 
division  of  Law  into  gênerai  and  spécial,  or  Law  of  Things  and 
Law  of  Persons. 

To  fix  that  distinction  firmly,  and  to  draw  an  intelligible 
line  between  those  two  departments,  were  to  cleanse  the  science 
from  much  of  the  confusion  and  jargon  by  which  it  is  obscured 
and  disgraced.  And  if  the  f ew  desultory  remarks  which  I  hâve 
ventured  to  throw  out,  should  turn  the  attention  of  the  reflecting 
to  thèse  weighty  and  perplexing  problems,  I  shall  feel  myself 
more  than  repaid  for  the  labour  which  they  hâve  cost  me,  crude 
and  defective  as  they  are. 

(c.)  It  is  said  in  a  preceding  section  (C.  a.),  '  that  of  rights 
which  avail  or  obtain  against  other  persons  generaUy,  some  are 
rights  over  or  to  persons,  and  some  hâve  no  subject  (person  or 
thing).'  Examples  of  the  former  hâve  been  given  in  the  last 
section  (C.  b.).  I  will  now  produce,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  a  few 
instances  of  the  latter. 

1.  The  right  to  reptUation, — The  scope  or  end  of  this  right, 
is  the  esteem  or  goodwill  of  the  public  ;  of  that  indeterminate 
number  of  indeterminate  persons,  by  whom  the  person  in  ques- 
tion may  happen  to  be  known.  And  hère,  it  is  manifest,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  subject,  over  which  the  right  can  be 
exercised,  or  in  which  it  can  be  said  to  inhere  or  exist.  It  is 
merely  a  right  to  that  mass  of  contingent  enjoyments,  which 
the  person  may  chance  to  dérive  from  gênerai  approbation  and 
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Table  II.    sympathy.     And  yet  this  is  a  right  which  avails  against   the 
yote3,C.c.  ^Qjj^  ^^  jjp^g .  every  false  imputation  thrown  upon  the  person 

in  question  being  a  delict  or  injury  affecting  or  committed 
against  it. 

2.  A  monopoly  :  or  the  right  of  vending  exclusively  corn- 
modities  of  a  given  class. — TMs  is  a  right  which  illustrâtes  in  a 
striking  manner  the  nature  of  jtbs  in  rem.  Hère,  the  generic 
character  of  the  right  stands  alone.  There  is  not  a  single 
circumstance  to  draw  the  attention  from  it  There  is  no  deter- 
minate  subject  (person  or  thing),  over  which  the  right  is  exer- 
cised,  or  m*  which  it  can  be  said  to  exist  Nor  is  it  a  right  to 
sdl  commodities  of  the  class.  For  that  is  a  right  which  the 
party  would  enjoy  without  the  monopoly.  The  right  consists  in 
the  duty,  which  is  imposed  upon  other  persons  generally,  to 
forbear  from  ail  such  acts  as  woidd  defeat  or  thwart  its  purpose  : 
namely,  from  selling  commodities  of  the  class. 

3.  Certain  of  those  rights  which  are  styled  in  the  English 
Law  franchises  :  as,  for  instance,  right  of  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  a  given  territory,  or  a  right  of  levying  a  toll  at  a  bridge  or 
ferry. — In  each  of  thèse  cases  the  law  empowers  the  party  to  do 
certain  acts,  and  lays  a  négative  obligation  upon  other  persons 
generally  to  forbear  from  disturbing  the  exercise.  But  the  acts 
are  not  exercised  over  a  determinate  subject.  And  this  peculi- 
arity  distinguishes  the  interest  of  the  party  from  an  interest  in 
a  person  or  thing;  as,  for  instance,  property  in  a  slave — the 
interest  of  the  father  or  guardian  in  the  child  or  ward — ownei^ 
ship  or  servitus  in  or  over  a  field. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  rights  in  personam, 
which  concur  with  the  rights  in  question,  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  latter.  Those  who  réside  within  my  territory  are  bound 
to  bring  their  plaints  into  my  court  Those  who  traverse  mv 
bridge  or  ferry  are  bound  to  pay  me  a  toll.  But  thèse  are  posiim 
obligations,  spedally  attaching  upon  persons  who  stand  in  peculiar 
positions.  They  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the  général  or 
négative  duties,  of  which  my  right,  considered  as  jus  in  rem,  is 
constituted  or  composed  :  e.g.  not  to  usurp  jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  the  territory,  or  not  to  molest  passengers  crossinc^  the 
bridge  or  ferry. 

4.  Rights  or  interests  in  certain  conditions,  considered  as 
juris  universitates.     (See  above,  C.  b.) 

In  many  cases,  the  right  of  interest  in  the  condUixni  concuis 
with  a  right  or  interest  over  or  in  a  person.  For  example,  the 
father  or  husband  has  an  interest  in  the  child  or  wife  ;  the  child 
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or  wife,  in  the  father  or  husband  ;  the  master,  in  the  slave  or  Table  II. 
servant.  But,  in  other  cases,  there  is  no  determinate  subject  c!*%^d? 
(person  or  thing)  to  which  the  right  in  the  condition  can  be  said 
to  relate.  Such  are  rights  in  the  conditions  which  are  constituted 
by  callings  or  professions.     (See  above,  C.  b.) 

(d.)  One  of  the  great  desiderata  in  the  language  of  juris- 
prudence is  tUs  :  A  pair  of  opposed  expressions  denoting  briefiy 
and  unambiguously  the  two  classes  of  rights  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  présent  note  :  namely,  Bights  availing  against  persons 
generally  or  universaily,  and  Rights  availing  against  persons 
certain  or  determinate, 

The  opposed  or  contrasted  expressions  commonly  employed 
for  the  purpose,  are  the  foUowing  :  'jus  in  re '  and  'jus  ad  rem  :' 
'jus  in  rem*  £ind  'jus  in  personam:*  'jus  reale*  and  'jus  per- 
sonate  :'  '  dominium  *  (sensu  latiore)  and  '  obligatio.*  But  thèse 
are  liable  to  the  gênerai  objection  which  I  hâve  explained  in  the 
preceding  remarks.  (See  C.  a.  b.  c.)  Jiis  in  re,  jvs  in  rem,  jus 
reate  and  dominium,  will  none  of  them  dénote,  without  a  degree 
of  ambiguity,  the  entire  class  of  rights  which  avail  against  the 
world  at  large.  Although  they  are  ofben  employed  in  that 
extensive  signification,  they  commonly  signify  such  of  those  rights 
as  are  rights  to  determinate  things. 

Besides  this  gênerai  objection,  each  of  thèse  pairs  of  terms 
is  liable  to  spécial  objections,  which  now  I  will  briefly  indicate. 
In  the  course  of  this  review,  certain  terms,  synonymous  with  the 
terms  in  question,  wiU  be  noticed  with  the  same  brevity.  At 
the  close,  I  will  shortly  state  my  reasons  for  giving  a  decided 
préférence  to  jus  in  rem  et  jv^  in  personam* 

1.  '  Jus  in  re  '  and  '  Jus  ad  rem.' — Jvs  ad  rem  signifies  any 
right  which  avails  against  a  person  certain,  StiU  it  is  often 
restricted  to  a  gpecies  of  such  rights  :  to  those  which  correlate 
with  obligations  '  ad  dandum  aliquid.'  (See  above,  B.  c.  :  C.  b.  : 
And  see  below,  note  4.)     It  is,  therefore,  ambiguous. 

2.  *  Jus  reate  *  and  '  Jus  personate' — For  the  numerous  am- 
biguities  which  stick  to  thèse  expressions,  see  below,  note  5. 

3.  *  Dominium  '  (sensu  latiore)  and  '  Obligatio! — Besides  the 
gênerai  objection  which  is  mentioned  above,  dominium  (as  opposed 
to  oUigatio)  dififers  from  dominium  (in  the  strict  signification). 
As  opposed  to  dbligatio,  it  embraces  'jura  in  re*  (in  the  sensé 
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NotTs^Cd  ^^  ^^^  Classical  Juriste):  that  is  to  say,  'jura  in  re  aliéna.:' 
^ — ^ — '  rights  or  interests  in  subjects  which  are  owned  by  others.  Taken 
in  the  strict  signification,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  thèse  rights  : 
being  synonymous  with  'proprietas'  with  *  in  re  potestas,'  or  witL 
*  jus  in  re  propriâ.*  (See  Table  I. — For  the  numerous  ambiguitie^ 
which  beset  the  term  obligatio,  see  Table  L,  note  6.) 

4.  *  Potestas  '  and  '  Obligation  —  It  has  been  proposed  to 
substitute  thèse  in  the  place  of  dominium  and  cbligaiio,  jvs  iu 
rem,  and  jvs  in  persoTiam,  etc.  But  this  were  a  change  to  the 
worse.  For,  first,  potestas^  as  synonymous  with  dominium^  is 
encumbered  with  ail  the  ambiguities  which  stick  to  the  latter. 
And,  secondly,  it  is  liable  to  an  objection  from  which  the  latter 
is  free.  For  it  usually  signifies  certain  spedes  of  the  rights  which 
avail  against  persons  detenninate:  namely,  the  rights  of  the 
master  against  the  slave  ( — '  potestas  dominorum  in  servos  ')  ; 
and  the  rights  of  the  paterfamUias  against  his  descendants  ( — 
'  patria  potestas,'  or  '  potestas  parentum  in  liberos  *). 

5.  *  AbsohUe  rights'  and  *  Relative  rights/ — Bights  whicL 
avail  against  persons  generally  or  universally,  and  rights  which 
avail  against  persons  certain  or  determinate,  are  not  unfrequently 
opposed  by  the  names  of  àbsobUe  and  relative.  But  thèse  expres- 
sions, as  thus  applied,  are  flatly  absurd.  For  rights  pf  both 
classes  are  relative  :  Or,  in  other  words,  rights  of  both  classes 
correlate  with  duties  or  obligations.  The  only  différence  is,  that 
the  former  correlate  with  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  the 
world  at  large  ;  the  latter  correlate  with  obligations  which  are 
limited  to  determined  individuals. 

6.  '  Jura  quœ  valent  in  personas  generatim*  and  '  Jura  qua^ 
valent  in  personas  certas  sive  determinatas,* — Thèse  expressions 
are  sufficiently  clear  and  précise.  But  they  are  rather  définitions 
than  names,  and  are  much  too  long  for  ordinary  use.  To  the 
purposes  of  discourse,  brevity  is  just  as  necessary  as  distinctness 
or  précision. 

7.  ' Law  of  Property  '  and  '  Law  of  Contract* — Thèse  expres- 
sions, as  thus  opposed,  are  intended  to  express  the  distinctiou 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  présent  note.  But  they  do  the 
business  wretchedly.  Of  the  numerous  objections  which  immedi- 
ately  présent  themselves,  I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  foUowing. 
1**.  We  need  contrasted  expressions  for  the  two  classes  of  rigkt<. 
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and  not  for  the  law&  or  ruU^  of  which  those  rights  are  the   TablbII. 
créatures.      2°.  Property  is  liable  to  the  objection  which  applies  * 

to  dominium.  In  this  instance,  its  meaning  is  generic,  It 
signifies  rights  of  every  description  which  avail  against  the  world 
at  large.  But,  in  other  instances,  it  distinguishes  some  specùs  of 
those  rights  from  some  other  species  of  the  same  rights.  For 
example  :  It  signifies  ovmership,  as  opposed  to  servitude  or  ease- 
nient  ;  or  it  signifies  ownership  indefinite  in  point  of  duration, 
as  opposed  to  an  interest  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  In 
short,  if  I  travelled  through  ail  its  meanings  and  attempted  to 
fix  them  with  précision,  this  brief  notice  would  swell  to  a  long 
dissertation.  3°.  Contract  is  not  a  name  for  a  class  of  rights, 
but  for  a  class  of  the  facts  or  titles  by  which  rights  are  generated. 
4**.  Eights  arising  from  contracts  are  only  a  portion  of  the  rights, 
wliich  the  expression  '  law  of  contract  '  is  intended  to  indicate. 
For  '  law  of  contract,'  as  opposed  to  '  law  of  property,'  dénotes, 
or  should  dénote,  rights  in  personam  certam  :  a  class  which 
embraces  rights  not  arising  from  contracts,  as  well  as  the  species 
of  rights  which  emanate  from  those  sources. 

8.  '  Jus  in  rem  '  and  '  Jus  in  personam.' — Of  ail  customary 
expressions  for  the  classes  of  rights  in  question,  thèse  are  incom- 
parably  the  best.  '  Jus  in  personam  '  (certam  sive  determinatam), 
is  expressive  and  free  from  ambiguity.  Cut  down  to  jtis  in 
personam^  it  is  also  sufficiently  concise.  Jus  in  rem,  standing 
by  itself,  is  ambiguous  and  obscure.  But  when  it  is  contradis- 
tinguished  from  jus  in  personam,  it  catches  a  borrowed  clearness 
from  the  expression  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

Another  décisive  reason  in  faveur  of  thèse  terms  will  be  found 
in  the  following  remarks. 

The  phrase  '  in  rem  '  is  an  expression  of  fréquent  occurrence. 
And  in  ail  the  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  applied  is  a  something  which  avails  generally  :  '  quod  gêner- 
cUim  in  causam  aliquam  valet.* 

Take  the  following  instance  from  the  language  of  the  English 
Law. 

The  Jvdgments  of  Courts  of  Justice  are  évidence  against 
parties  to  the  cause,  and  against  the  determinate  persons  (succeed- 
ing  or  representing  them)  who  are  styled  their  privies.  As 
against  persons  who  are  neither  parties  nor  privies,  judgments, 
speaking  generally,  are  not  évidence.  But  certain  judgments  are 
excepted  from  the  gênerai  principle,  and  are  évidence  against  ail 
persons,  or,  at  least,  against  the  world  at  large.     Accordingly, 
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Table  IL   judgments  of  this  species  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  name  :  And 
^^     '  '>'  that  peculiar  name  is,  'judgments  in  rtin' 

In  this  instance,  the  phrase  in  rem,  and  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing  it,  are  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Eoman  Lawyers.  For 
the  latter  is  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  they  employ  the 
phrase,  wherever  it  occurs  in  their  writings.  Whenever  they 
use  the  phrase,  they  always  intend  a  something  which  avails 
generally  or  universally  :  in  faveur  of  a  determined  person  against 
persons  indeterminate  ;  or  in  faveur  of  indeterminate  persons 
against  a  person  determined. — ^The  cases  to  which  they  apply  it, 
I  omit.  For  they  could  hardly  be  made  intelligible,  unless  I 
wearied  the  reader  with  long  and  unseasonable  explanations. 

How  the  phrase  in  rem  came  to  acquire  this  meaning,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  perceive.  It  is  one  of  the  elliptical  expres- 
sions with  which  language  abounds,  and  which  too  frequently 
obscure  the  simplest  and  easiest  notions.  In  this  instance, 
it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  restore  the  links  which  are 
dropped  :  to  connect  *  res  '  (as  signifying  a  thing)  with  '  in  rem  ' 
(as  signifying  generality).  But  I  hâve  neither  space  nor  time 
for  merely  etymological  researches. 

To  mark  the  important  purpose  to  which  the  phrase  may 
be  turned,  is  matter  of  more  moment. 

Although  it  is  applied  by  the  Boman  Lawyers  to  a  con- 
sidérable number  of  cases,  they  always  apply  it  partially.  They 
nowhere  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  signifyÎDg  briefly  and  unam- 
biguously,  '  rights  of  every  description  which  avail  against  persons 
generally*  The  large  generic  expression  '  Jus  in  rem'  is  not  to 
be  found  in  their  writings. 

This  expression  was  devised  by  the  Glossators,  or  by  the 
Commentators  who  succeeded  them.  Seeing  that  the  phrase 
'  in  rem  *  always  imported  generality,  and  feeling  the  need  of  a 
term  for  '  riglUs  which  avail  generally,'  they  applied  the  former 
to  the  purpose  of  marking  the  latter,  and  talked  of  '  Jura  in 
rem,'  And,  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  they  évince 
a  strength  of  discrimination,  and  a  compass  of  thought,  which 
are  rarely  displayed  by  the  élégant  and  fastidious  scholars  who 
scorn  them  as  scholastic  barbarians.  In  spite  of  the  ignora  nre 
to  which  their  position  condemned  them,  their  reason  was  sharp- 
ened  and  invigorated  by  the  prévalent  study  of  their  âge  :  by 
that  school  logic  which  the  shallow  and  the  flippant  despise,  but 
which  ail  who  examine  it  closely,  and  are  capable  of  seizing  its 
purpose,  regard  with  intense  admiration. 

Now  the  expression  jvs  in  rem,  in  this  its  analogical  mean- 
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ing,  perfectiy  supplies  the  desideratum  which  is  stated  above.  Table  IL 

For  as  '  in  rem  '  dénotes  generality,  *  Jus  in  rem  '  should  signify  j^^^  4^  ^' 

rights  availing  against  persons  generoMy.     Therefore,  it  should  ' — '^ 
signify  ail  rights  belonging  to  that  geniis,  let  their  spécifie  différ- 
ences be  what  they  may.    And  tfuU  is  the  thing  which  is  wanted. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  fix  the  meaning  of  words,  I 
would  distinguish  the  two  classes  of  rights  and  obligations  in 
the  following  manner. 

1**.  Obligations  considered  universally,  I  would  style  'Offices' 
or  '  Dviies! 

2^  Rights  which  avail  against  persons  generally  or  uni- 
versally, I  would  style  '  Eights  in  rem,' 

S"*.  Rights  which  avail  against  persons  certain  or  dete^'- 
minaXe,  I  would  style  ' Rights  in personam' 

4°.  Obligations  which  are  incumbent  upon  persons  generally 
or  universally,  I  would  style  *  Offices'  or  *  Duties! 

5**.  To  those  which  are  incumbent  upon  persons  certain  or 
determinate,  I  would  appropriate  the  term  *  Obligations*  (See 
Table  L  note  6.) 

Without  introducing  a  single  new  term,  and  without  em- 
ploying  an  old  one  in  a  new  manner,  we  should  thus  be  pro- 
vided  with  language  passably  expressive  and  distinct:  which 
would  enable  the  writer  or  speaker  to  move  onward,  without 
pausing  at  every  second  step  to  clear  his  path  of  ambiguities. 
AU  that  13  necessary  to  this  désirable  end,  is  to  use  estabUshed 
tenus  in  established  meanings,  taking  good  care  to  use  them 
determiTiately  :  i.e.  to  restrict  each  term  to  its  appropriate  object. 

l^Ott  4.]  '  Jm  IN  Be'  et  '  Jus  ad  Bem :' 

(A.)  By  the  Glassical  Jurists,  the  expression  jura  in  re  is 
opposed  to,  or  contradistinguished  from,  dominium,  proprietas, 
or  in  re  potestas.  (See  Table  I.  and  Table  II.,  note  3.  C.  d.  3.) 
For  example,  A  servitude  over  land  of  which  another  is  the 
owner,  is  'jus  in  re  (aliéna)  :'  but  the  right  or  interest  of  the 
owner,  is  'dominium,'  'proprietas,'  or  *in  re  potestas'  The 
interest  of  the  Pledgee  or  Mortgagee,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Pledgor  or  Mortgagor,  are  also  respectively  'jus  in  re  {aliéna)  ' 
and  'dominium'  (or  'proprietas').  For,  in  the  Roman  Law,  as 
in  English  Equity,  the  interest  of  the  Mortgagee  is  considered  in 
the  rational  light  of  a  mère  lien  :  a  security  for  the  performance 
of  the  obligation  which  is  incumbent  upon  the  Mortgagor. 
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Table  II.  Consequently,  the  import  of  jus  in  re,  in  the  sensé  of  the 

B.\,B.  b!  lîODaan  Lawyers,  is  comparatively  narrow.  In  their  writing>. 
' — ' — '  'jura  in  ed  re/  'jura  in  re/  or  (more  concisely  still)  *jura^ 
are  the  opposite  of  '  dominion  '  or  '  property/  They  are  merelj 
abridged  expressions  for  'jura  in  re  aliéna*  as  contradistin- 
guished  from  'jus  in  re  proprid*  They  are  restricted  to  siich 
of  the  rights,  availing  against  the  world  at  large,  as  are  acquireil 
over  property  or  dominion  residing  in  another  person. 

By  the  successors  of  the  Roman  Lawyers,  the  meaning  oî 
jus  in  re  has  been  extended.  As  they  employ  it,  'jus  in  re  '  is 
synonymous  with  *jus  in  rem:*  sometimes  signifying  gencraJU 
rights  which  avail  against  the  world  ;  sometimes  signifying  svrh 
of  those  rights  as  are  rights  to  determinate  things,  (See  Note 
3.  C.  a.,  C.  d.)  But  this  extension  of  the  term  is  most  objet- 
tionable.  For,  first,  it  is  needless  and  gratuitous  :  'jus  in  ru  m  ' 
answering  the  purpose  completely.  (See  Note  3.  C.  d.  S.) 
And,  secondly,  it  darkens  the  technical  language  of  the  original 
and  proper  authorities.  We  must  restore  the  term  to  its 
narrower  and  genuine  import,  before  we  can  follow  the  ex- 
positions of  the  Eoman  Lawyers  themselves. 

(B.)  Jvs  in  re  (in  this  its  extended  meaning)  is  opposed  to 
jus  AD  rem:  an  expression  which  was  devised  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige  in  the  writings  of 
the  Classical  Jurists. 

•  (a.)  As  opposed  to  *jus  in  re'  (in  the  modem  and  extended 
meaning),  'jus  ad  rem*  is  synonymous  with  'jus  in  personam! 
It  embraces  ail  rights  which  avail  against  persons  certain. 
But  still  it  is  often  used  in  a  narrower  signification,  and  re- 
stricted to  a  species  of  those  rights. 

(b.)  Taken  in  this  its  restricted  meaning,  it  answers  to  the 
obligation  '  ad  dandum  aliquid.*  It  is  the  right  to  the  acquùi- 
tion  of  a  thing  ;  ^  jus  ad  rem  {acquirendamy  Or  (speaking  more 
generally  and  more  adequately)  it  is  the  right  of  compeUing  the 
party,  who  lies  imder  the  corresponding  obligation,  to  pass  a 
right  in  rem.     (See  Note  3.  B.  c,  C.  b.,  C.  d.  1.) 

Take  the  foUowing  examples  : 

1.  If  y  ou  contract  with  me  to  deUver  me  a  spécifie  thing,  I 
hâve  not  a  right  over  or  in  the  thing,  but  a  right  to  the  th'"g 
as  against  you  specially,  I  hâve  not  jus  in  rem  (or  jus  in  r^), 
hxktjus  AD  rem  :  a  right  of  compelling  you  to  give  me  jus  iîi  rem. 
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or  of  doing  some  act,  in  the  way  of  grant  or  conveyance,  which   Table  II. 
shall  make  the  thing  mine,  b/Rc*  C. 

2.  If  you  owe  me  money  determined  in  point  of  quantity,    ^     y     ' 
or  if  you  hâve  done  me  an  injury  and  are  bound  to  pay  me 
dainageSy  I  hâve  also  a  right  to  the  acquisition  of  a  thing,  or, 
rather,  of  compelling  you  to  pass  me  a  right  in  T&m,     I  hâve 

a  right  of  compelling  you  to  deliver  or  pay  me  moneys,  which 
are  not  determined  in  specie,  and  as  yet  are  not  mine  :  though 
they  vrill  be  determined  in  specie,  and  unll  become  min£,  by 
the  act  of  delivery  or  payment. 

3.  Suppose  that  you  enjoy  a  monopoly  by  virtue  of  a  patent, 
and  that  the  patent  (as  generally  happens)  empowers  you  to 
assign  the  monopoly:  and  suppose,  moreover,  that  you  enter 
into  a  contract  with  me  to  transfer  your  exclusive  right  in  my 
favour.  Now  hère,  also,  I  hâve  fus  ad  rem  ;  but  stiU  I  hâve 
not  a  right  to  a  determined  thing.  The  object  of  the  contract 
is  neither  a  determined  thing,  nor  a  thing  that  can  be  deter- 
mined. (See  Note  3.  C.  c.  2.)  My  right  is  purdy  this:  A 
right  of  compelling  you  to  transfer  a  right  in  rem  as  /  shall 
direct  or  appoint.  If  I  may  refine  upon  the  expression  which 
custom  has  established,  I  hâve  not  so  properiy  '  jus  ad  rem  '  as 
'jus  ad  (jvs  in)  rem.* 

(c.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  expression  'jus  ad  rem'  ought 
not  to  be  substituted  for  'jus  in  personam!  It  is  merely  an 
abridged  expression  for  '  jus  ad  rem  acquirendam  :  '  and  it  pro- 
periy dénotes  rights,  which  are  rights  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
thing,  or  (speaking  more  generally  and  adequately)  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  right  in  rem.  But  many  of  the  rights  which 
avail  against  persons  certain,  are  not  of  that  character  :  They 
hâve  not  the  acquisition  of  a  thing  (or,  rather,  of  a  right  in  rem) 
as  their  purpose  or  scope.  For  example  :  If  you  contract  with 
me  to  per/orm  work  and  labour,  or  if  you  contract  with  me  to 
forhear  from  some  given  act,  the  contract  gives  me  a  right  which 
properiy  is  'jus  in  personam,'  but  which  it  were  impossible 
to  denominate  'jus  ad  rem  (acquirendam),'  without  a  glaring 
departure  from  the  appropriate  import  of  the  expression. — 
'  Jus  ad  rem  '  should  clearly  be  restricted  to  a  species  of  rights 
in  2)ersonam. 

(C.)  With  a  view  to  the  study  of  the  Eoman  Law,  or  of 
any  of  the  modem  Systems  which  are  ofifsets  from  the  former, 
it  is  highly  expédient  (or,  rather,  absolutely  necessary)  to  dis- 
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Table  II.    tinguish  'jus  ad  rem/  in  its  broad  and  improper  meaning,  from 
yote4,C.a.  ,  j^g  ^  ^^^^  1  ^^^^  rather,  '  ad  rem  a^uirendam  '),  in  its  restrictei 

and  correct  signification.  The  neglect  of  this  simple  précau- 
tion has  engendered  the  grossest  error  :  has  darkened  the  fair  faoe 
of  the  Eoman  Law  ;  and  covered  the  arrangement  of  the  Prussian 
and  French  Codes  with  a  mist  which  is  scarcely  penetrable. 

As  the  matter  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  présent  note,  I  will  try  to  explain  briefly  the  flagrant  error 
which  I  hâve  mentioned,  and  to  dispel  or  attenuate  the  obscuiity 
of  which  that  error  is  the  source. 

(a.)  The  acquisition  of  a  right  in  rem,  is  commonly  or  fre- 
quently  preceded  hj  jus  AD  rem  (in  its  restricted  and  correct 
signification).  This  is  generally  the  case,  whenever  the  right 
in  rem  is  acquired  by  virtue  of  an  aiienation  :  e.g.  by  virtue  of 
tradition  (or  delivery),  or  by  virtue  of  grant  or  conveyance  not 
accompanied  with  tradition. 

The  cases  which  I  hâve  supposed  in  the  last  section  (B.  b.), 
are  cases  of  the  sort.  In  the  first  of  those  cases,  the  right  in 
rem  is  acquired  by  tradition  or  delivery,  or  by  conveyance  with- 
out  tradition:  and  the  acquisition  is  preceded  hy  jus  ad  nm 
arising  from  contract  or  agreement.  In  the  third  case,  the 
nature  of  the  acquisition  is  such  that  tradition  is  impossible. 
The  mode  of  acquisition  is  conveyance  without  tradition  ;  and 
the  preceding  jus  AD  rem,  with  the  correlating  or  corresponding 
obligation,  arises,  as  before,  from  contract.  In  the  seamd  case, 
the  mode  of  acquisition  is  simple  tradition  or  payment;  and 
the  preceding  jus  AD  rem,  with  the  correlating  or  corresponding 
obligation,  arises  from  an  injury.  In  other  cases,  the  preceding 
jus  AD  rem,  with  the  correlating  or  corresponding  obligation, 
arises  from  ^'^^si-contract. 

Observing  that  the  acquisition  of  jus  in  rem  is  preceded  in 
certain  cases  by  jus  ad  reyn,  many  of  the  modem  Civihans 
generalised  hastily  and  rashly,  and  feU  into  the  following  errors. 

1.  They  inferred  from  those  cases  (which  are  striking  by 
their  frequency  and  importance),  that  every  acquisition  of  jfs 
in  rem  is  preceded  by  jus  ad  rem  and  by  a  correlating  or  corre- 
sponding obligation.  And  this  (as  they  supposed)-  invariahU 
antecedence,  they  denoted  in  the  foUowing  manner.  To  the 
fact  or  incident  imparting  jus  in  rem,  they  gave  the  name  of 
' modus  a/^uirendi*  or  * modus  a,cquisitionis/  To  the  preceding 
incident  imparting  jus  ad  rem  (which  they  considered  as  a 
ste^p  or  means  to  the  acquisition  of  jus  in  rem),  they  gave  the 
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name  of  '  titulus  ad  acquireridum^  or  (simply  and  briefly)  *  titvlus,^  Table  II. 
For  example  :  According  to  their  language,  a  contract  to  deliver  q^^  q  '^ 
a  thing  is  *  titulus  ad  aequirendum  (jus  in  rem)  ':  The  delivery  or 
tradition  which  foUows  it,  or  by  which  it  ought  to  be  foUowed, 
is  *  modus  (jus  in  rem)  acquirendi  '  or  '  modus  acquisitionis/ 

2.  From  this  first  error  they  fell  into  a  second.  Having 
supposed  that  jus  in  rem  is  invariaily  preceded  by  jus  ad  rem, 
they  supposed  that  the  latter  has  no  independent  existence, 
but  is  merely  a  forerunner  of  the  former.  Or  (changing  the 
expression)  they  supposed  that  the  acquisition  of  jus  in  rem 
is  always  the  scope  or  object  of  jus  ad  rem  and  of  the  dbliga^ 
tion  to  which  it  answers.  Or  (changing  the  expression  again) 
they  supposed  that  every  incident  which  imparts  jus  ad  rem  is 

*  titulus  ad  aequirendum  (jus  in  rem).'  And  if  the  expression 
jus  AD  rem  be  taken  in  its  restricted  signification,  the  supposi- 
tion is  just.  But,  œnfounding  its  restricted  signification  with  its 
hroad  and  improper  meaning,  they  extended  the  supposition  to 
every  right  in  personam  and  to  every  possible  obligation,  They 
supposed  that  'jus  ad  rem'  (as  synonymous  with  'jus  in  per- 
sonam*) has  always  the  acquisition  of  jus  in  rem  for  its  scope, 
purpose,  or  object  :  that  every  incident,  which  imparts  '  jus  in 
pcrsonami  is  merely  'titulus  ad  (jus  in  rem)  aequirendum,'  or 
is  merely  preparatory  to  a  rifwdus  acquisitionis,  The  falsity 
of  which  supposition  is  gross  and  palpable.  (See  above,  in  the 
présent  note,  B.  c.) 

Briefly  stated  their  errors  were  thèse  : 

1.  They  supposed  that  *jus  in  rem*  (with  the  mean  by 
which  it  is  acquired)  is  always  preceded  by  'jus  in  personam* 
(and  by  a  fact  or  incident  imparting  it).  2.  They  supposed 
that  'jus  in  personam*  in  every  case  whatever,  is  the  fore- 
runner of  '  jus  in  rem  :  '  that  the  fact  or  incident,  which  gives 

*  jus  in  personam*  is  always  a  title  to  the  acquisition  of  *  jus  in 
rem*  or  is  always  preparatory  to  a  modus  acquisitionis. — The 
former  of  thèse  errors,  combined  with  the  varying  extension  of 
'  jus  ad  rem,'  naturally  led  to  the  latter, 

(b.)  The  influence   of   the   latter  upon  the   Prussian  and 

French   Codes   is  most   remarkable.  I    therefore   reserve  the 

further    considération   of  it   for    the  notes    which    I    purpose 
annexing  to  Tables  V.  and  VI.  ^* 

(c.)  As  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  the  former  obtained, 

^*  Some  remaries  on  the  Prussian  and  French  Codes  wiU  be  found  in  a  later 
part  of  this  volume. — S,  A. 
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Table  II.  I  extract  the  foUowing  passage  from  Heinecdus:  the  most 
Note4,C.c.  renowned,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Civilians, 
who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  passage  (which,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  appréhension, 
I  break  down  into  short  and  distinct  paragraphs)  is  taken  from 
his  excellent  Récitations:  Lib.  ii  tit.  1.  §  339.  (See  also  his 
'  Eléments  according  to  the  Institutes  *  :  Lib.  ii  tit  1.  §  339.) 

'  Quod  adtinet  ad  quaestionem  quid  sit  modus  adqairendi  ! 
cavendum  est,  ante  omnia,  ne  confimdamus  titulum  et  vwdum 
adquirendi  :  quippe  qui  toto  cœlo  dififerunt 

'  Omne  enim  dominium  duplicem  habet  caussam  :  proaÀmam, 
per  quam  immédiate  dominium  consequor  ;  et  revwtavi,  per  quam 
et  propter  quam  médiate  fîo  dominus.  E,g,  :  Si  rem  a  domino 
emi,  et  hic  mihi  rem  emtam  tradit,  dominus  fio  :  Et  tune  traditio 
est  caussa  dominii  proxima  ;  emtio  autem,  caussa  remotcL 

'  Caussa  dominii  proxima  vocatur  modtts  adquirendi  ;  caussa 
autem  remota,  titulus, 

'Et  hi  etiam  effectu  differunt.  Nam  per  titulum  tantùm 
consequor  jus  ad  rem  :  per  modum  adquirendi  jus  m  re.  Ex 
titvio  ago  in  personam  ;  adversus  eum  quocum  mihi  negotium 
fuit:  ex  modo  adquirendi  ago  in  rem;  adversus  quemcumque 
possessorem.  E,g.  :  Liber  a  bibliopolâ  primum  mihi,  deinde 
Titio  venditus  est  :  posteriori  etiam  traditus.  Quaeritur,  an  ego, 
qui  prior  emi,  adversus  Titium  agere  et  librum  prius  emtum 
vindicare  possim  ?  Negatur.  Nam  qui  émit,  jam  tum  titulum 
habet  ;  nondum  autem  rem  adquisivit  :  Adeoque  nec  in  rem  agit 
adversus  quemcumque  possessorem  ;  quia  jus  in  re  nullum  habet 
Ergo  agere  debeo  adversus  bibliopolam,  quocum  mihi  negotium 
fuit,  ad  implendum  contractum  ;  vel,  si  adimplere  nequeat,  ad  id 
quod  interest. 

*  Notandum  itaque  hic  axioma  :  titvlus  nunquam  dat  ju^  in 
re,  sed  débet  accedere  traditio. 

*  Ergo  sive  emerim,  sive  res  mihi  legata,  donata,  permutata 
sit,  nondum  tamen  sum  dominus,  antequam  traditio  accédât: 
quee  sala  transfert  dominium  vel  jus  in  re,  modo  prœcesseril 
Titulus  ad  transferendum  dominium  hahilis, 

'  Ergo  nec  titulus  suflBcit  sine  traditione,  nec  traditio  sine 
titulo  : — ^Axioma  regnans  per  universum  jus,  et  probe  infigendum 
mémorise.* 

If  you  examine  this  passage  closely,  and  take  its  parts  in 
conjimction,  you  will  find  it  involving  the  following  assumptions  : 
1.  That  every  acquisition  of  dominium,  ot  jus  in  rem,  consists  of 
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tvjo  degrees:  One  of  them  being  the  proximate  ;  the  other,  the  Table  II. 
rcmote  cause  of  the  right:  One  of  them,  modus  acquîrendi  ^  '  '^' 
(strictly  so  called)  ;  the  other,  titnlus,  or  titvly^  ad  cLcquirendum, 
2.  That  the  titulus^  or  remote  cause  of  the  right,  always  consists 
of  an  incident  imparting  jus  in  persmiam:  E.g,  a  contract.  3. 
That  the  modus  acquisitionis  or  proximate  cause  of  the  right,  is 
always  tradition  and  appréhension. 

Now  each  of  thèse  assumptions  is  grossly  false  :  and  truly 
wonderful  it  is,  that  the  leamed  and  clear-sighted  jurist,  who 
wrote  the  passage  which  I  hâve  copied,  fell  into  the  strange 
errors  with  which  it  abounds. 

I  will  examine  thèse  assumptions  in  succession. 

1.  It  is  not  true,  that  every  complète  acquisition  of  dominium, 
or  jvs  in  rem,  is  divisible  into  a  modus  a/^uirendi  and  a  titvivs 
ad  acquire^idum. 

There  are  two  cases,  and  only  two,  in  which  Acquisition  is 
opposed  to  TiTLE  by  the  Eoman  Lawyers  :  namely,  the  case  of 
tradition,  and  the  case  of  usucapion, 

According  to  their  System,  every  tradition  or  delivery,  which 
gives  'jus  in  rem,'  is  preceded  by  an  obligation  (or  by  'jus  ad 
rem  ').  Considered  with  référence  to  that  preceding  obligation, 
the  tradition  or  delivery  is  denominated  modu^  acquîrendi,  or, 
briefly,  acquisitio.  Considered  with  référence  to  the  following 
tradition,  the  contract,  or  other  incident,  which  créâtes  the  obli- 
gation, is  styled  '  justus  titidus'  '  justum  initium,'  '  justa  caussa  *  ; 
i,e,  the  legally  operative  inducement  to  the  subséquent  modus 
acquirendi, — '  Nunquam  enim  ntcda  traditio  transfert  dominium  : 
sed  ita;  si  venditio  aut  alia  justa  caussa  prœcesserit,  propter 
quam  traditio  sequeretur.' 

The  effect  of  usucapion  (a  spe^ies  of  prœscription)  is  this  :  It 
cures  the  fault  which  vitiates  tradition  or  delivery,  where  the 
party,  from  whom  the  delivery  proceeds,  has  not  the  right  in  rem 
which  he  affects  to  transfer.  Hère,  the  tradition,  by  itself,  is 
inoperative  :  though,  coupled  with  subséquent  possession  on  the 
part  of  the  aliénée,  it  may  give  him  the  right  in  rem,  after  a 
certain  interval.  But  in  order  that  the  aliénée  may  benefit  by 
his  subséquent  possession,  bona  Jides  is  requisite.  His  subséquent 
possession  works  nothing,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  usucapion, 
unless  he  believes,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  that  the  person 
aflfecting  to  alien  is  compétent  to  pass  the  right.  But  this  he 
can  scarcely  believe,  unless  the  tradition  or  delivery  be  made  in 
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Table  II.  the  légal  manner  :  unless  the  tradition  or  delivery  vx/uM  transfer 
^^  '  '^  the  right,  supposing  that  the  party  who  makes  it  had  the  right 
to  transfer.  Consequently,  'justus  titvlus*  'justum  initium,' 
or  '  justa  caussa,'  is  a  condition  précèdent  to  usucapion.  For  it 
necessarily  précèdes  the  tradition  by  which  the  possession  is 
preceded,  and  upon  which  the  possession  opérâtes.  The  contract 
which  is  the  inducement  to  the  tradition,  is  the  tUvlus  ad 
acquirendum  :  The  vicions  tradition,  ïuid  the  possession  which 
purges  it  of  the  vice,  constitute  the  modus  cLcquirendi. 

Now,  in  thèse  cases,  the  division  of  the  entire  acquisition 
into  a  mode  of  acquisition,  and  a  title  to  acquire,  is  intelligible. 
But,  in  many  cases,  it  were  utterly  senseless.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Occupation  :  i,e,  acquisition,  by  apprchcmsian  or  seisin, 
of  a  subject  which  belongs  to  no  one  ( — res  nvllius).  Hère,  the 
entire  acquisition  is  a  simple  and  indivisible  incident.  You  may 
call  that  simple  incident  a  mode  of  acquisition,  or  you  may  call 
it  a  title.  But  to  split  it  into  a  mode  of  acquisition  and  a  fore- 
going  title,  is  manifestly  impossible. 

The  truth  is,  that  Heineccius  and  other  Civilians  arrived  at 
their  gênerai  inference  through  a  narrow  and  hasty  inductiou. 
When  they  aflSrmed  generally,  *  that  a  mMe  of  a/i^cisition  sup- 
poses a  foregoing  title,'  their  attention  was  directed  exclusively 
to  tradition  preceded  by  contract  This  is  the  only  example 
adduced  in  the  passage  which  I  hâve  copied,  to  support  or 
illustrate  the  propositioiL  And,  in  cases  of  that  class  (and  also 
bt  some  other  classes),  the  proposition  holds  universally.  Or 
(speaking  more  accurately)  the  proposition  holds  universally  in 
cases  of  that  class,  if  we  look  exclusively  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
JRornan  Lawyers  with  regard  to  tJie  essentials  of  the  tradition. 

Their  doctrine  seems  to  be  this  : 

The  tradition  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  an  irrévocable  right, 
unless  the  preceding  contract  bind  the  aliéner,  and  therefore 
impart  to  the  aliénée  jus  ad  rem.  In  other  words,  the  tradition 
is  not  sufficient  to  pass  the  right  irrevocably,  unless  the  preceding 
contract  amount  to  *jiistus  titulus:*  *  titulus  ad  transferendum 
dominium  habUis.*  Accordingly  every  acquisition  by  deUveiy, 
made  in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  is  divisible  into  ttoo  degrees  :  a 
mode  of  acquisition  and  a  title  to  acquire. 

But,  according  to  other  Systems  (as,  for  instance,  the  English), 
acquisition  by  tradition  or  delivery,  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract,  is  not  ahvays  divisible  into  those  distinct  degrees. 
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Take  the  foUowing  example  :  Table  IL 

You  sell  me  a  house  or  field.     The  contract,  however,  îs  not    -     /  '-' 
reduced  into  writing,  and  therefore  is  void  by  the  Statute  of 
Fraiids.    But  though  you  are  not  obUged  to  perform  the  contract, 
you  convey  the  house  or  field,  agreeably  to  the  tenus  of  the 
contract,  by  livery  or  feofiftnent. 

Now,  hère,  I  acquire  the  subject  through  tradition  preceded 
by  contract  But  yet  it  were  impossible  to  split  the  entire 
acquisition  into  a  mode  of  acquisition  and  a  title  to  acquire,  The 
acquisition  in  this  instance,  like  that  by  occupation,  is  a  simple 
and  indivisible  incident.  In  conséquence  of  the  livery  and 
feoffment,  I  acquire  an  indefeasible  right  in  or  over  the  subject  : 
daminium,  or  jus  in  rem,  which  is  not  revocable  by  you.  But 
my  right  commences  at  the  moment  of  the  acquisition.  Before  the 
acquisition,  /  am  not  invested  with  jus  ad  rem,  nor  is  there  a 
corresponding  obligation  incumbent  upon  you.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  'jv^us  titulus  *  frora  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
transaction. 

The  exceptions  which  I  hâve  mentioned  are  amply  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  every  acquisition  of  jus  in  rem  is  not  divisible 
into  a  mode  of  acquisition  and  a  preceding  title  to  acquire. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  cases,  which  will  also  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  same  truth,  and  which  I  am  désirons  of 
noting  for  another  reason  :  namely,  that  they  somewhat  obscure 
that  strong  line  of  démarcation  by  which  'jus  in  rem'  is 
separated  from  'jus  in  personamj  and  which  should  be  seized 
distinctly  by  every  student  of  laiv  who  aspires  to  master  its 
principles. 

Eights  in  rem  sometimes  arise  from  incidents  which  are 
styled  contracts.  The  meaning  of  which  seeming  contradiction 
is  this  :  that  the  incidents  in  question  wear  a  double  aspect,  or 
are  followed  by  a  twofold  efifect  To  one  purpose,  an  incident 
of  the  sort  gives  *  jus  inpersonam,'  and,  therefore,  is  a  contract  :  to 
another  purpose,  it  gives  'jus  in  rem'  and,  therefore,  is  a  convey- 
avÀX.  In  a  word,  the  incident  combines  the  properties  of  a 
contract  and  a  conveyance  ;  but,  by  one  of  those  ellipses  which 
are  at  once  so  commodious  and  so  perplexing,  it  is  styled,  briefly, 
'  a  contrait! 

In  the  cases  which  I  hâve  now  mentioned,  the  incident 
combines  the  properties  of  a  contract  and  a  conveyance,  and  is 
styled  a  contract  simply  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  In  other  cases, 
the  so-called  contract  is  a  pure  conveyance  or  transfer,  and  is 
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Table  II.    styled  a  c(yrdr<ict  by  a  mère  abuse  of  language,  and  through  a 
Note4,C.c.   cQ^fusion  of  ideas  which  are  utterly  disparate  and  distinct 

Take  the  foUowing  examples  of  thèse  several  cases  :    viz. 

the  cases  wherein  the  incident  is  styled  a  œntract  by  an  ellipse  ; 

and  the  cases  wherein  the  incident  is  styled  a  contract  by  a 

solecism. 

According  to  English  Equity  {Le,  according  to  the  Lav: 
which  certain  of  our  Courts  administer),  a  sale  and  purchase, 
although  it  is  styled  a  contrad,  imparts  to  the  buyer,  without 
more,  dominion  or  'jus  in  remJ  In  the  technical  language  of 
the  System,  *  what  is  agreed  to  be  donc  is  considered  as  doue,' 
The  subject  of  the  sale  is  his,  as  against  the  seller  specially  ; 
and  the  subject  is  also  his,  as  against  the  world  at  large.  The 
only  interest  in  the  subject,  which  remains  to  the  seller,  is  a 
right  '  in  re  aliéna  :*  a  mortgage  or  lien  expressly  or  tacitly 
created,  to  the  end  of  securing  the  équivalent  for  which  he  has 
aliened. 

But,  according  to  the  antagonist  System  which  is  styled  pre- 
eminently  Law,  a  sale  and  purchase,  without  more,  merely 
imparts  to  the  buyer  'jus  ad  rem*  The  seller  is  dbliged  by  the 
sale  to  transfer  the  subject  to  the  buyer,  and  in  case  he  break 
his  obligation,  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  transfer,  the  buyer 
may  sue  him  on  the  breach,  and  recover  compensation  in 
damages.  But  that  is  the  extent  of  the  right  which  the  sale 
imparts.  The  property  or  dominion  of  the  subject  still  résides 
in  the  seller,  and,  in  case  he  convey  the  subject  to  a  third 
person,  the  property  or  dominion  passes  to  the  aliénée. 

Now,  if  the  antagonist  Law  were  fairly  out  of  the  way,  the 
right  of  the  buyer,  according  to  Equity,  would  stand  thus. 
Unless  the  seller  refused  to  deUver  the  subject,  and  the  buyer, 
in  that  event,  were  satisfied  with  his  right  to  compensation,  the 
sale  and  purchase,  though  styled  a  contract,  would  give  him 
completely  and  absolutely  dominion  or  'jus  in  rem^  He  could 
vimdwate  or  recover  the  subject  as  against  the  seller  himself,  and 
as  against  third  persons  who  might  happen  to  get  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  so  styled  contra^ct  would  amount  to  a  perfect 
œnveyance. 

But,  by  reason  of  the  dominion  or  property  which  remains 
to  the  seller  at  Law,  the  sale  and  purchase,  even  in  Equity,  is 
still  imperfect  as  a  conveyance.  In  order  that  the  dominion  of 
the  buyer  may  be  completed  in  every  direction,  something  must 
yet  be  donc  on  the  part  of  the  seller.     He  must  pass  his  Ugal 
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interest  in  légal  form.  He  must  convey  the  dominion  or  pro-  Table  II. 
perty,  which  still  résides  \\\  him  at  Law,  according  to  the  mode  .^  ^  '  'v' 
of  conveyance  which  Law,  in  its  wisdom,  exacts. 

To  this  spécial  intent  or  purpose,  the  buyer,  even  in  Equity, 
has  merely  *  jus  m  personamJ  Or  (borrowing  the  langiiage  of 
the  Eoman  Lawyers)  the  subject  of  the  sale,  even  in  Equity, 
'  continues  in  obligatione.* 

Speaking  generally,  the  buyer,  in  contemplation  of  Equity, 
has  dmninion  or  *  jus  in  rem,'  And,  speaking  generally,  the  sale, 
in  Equity,  is,  therefore,  a  conveyance. 

But,  to  the  spécial  intent  or  purpose  which  is  mentioned 
above,  the  buyer  has  '  jus  in  personam!  Or  (changing  the  shape 
of  the  expression)  the  seller  remains  obligea.  This  right  in 
jpersonam  certain,  and  this  corresponding  obligation^  Equity  will 
enforce  in  spede.  And,  in  respect  of  this  right  in  personam,  and 
of  this  corresponding  obligation,  the  sale,  even  in  Equity,  is, 
properly,  a  contract 

According  to  the  Eoman  Law  dominium  or  jus  in  rem  is 
net  transferred  by  tradition,  unless  it  be  preceded  by  contract, 
or  by  other  titulus.  *  Nunqiiam  enim  nuda  traditio  transfert 
dominium  :  sed  ita  ;  si  venditio,  aut  alia  justa  caussa  prsecesserit, 
propter  quam  traditio  sequeretur.' 

And,  conversely,  dominion  or  jvs  in  rem  is  not  transferred 
by  contract,  unless  it  be  foUowed  by  tradition.  '  Traditionibus 
et  usucapionibus,  non  nudis  pactis,  dominia  rerum  transferuntur.' 

This  rule  or  maxim  had  been  imported  from  the  Roman 
into  the  French  Law:  And  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  latter 
to  the  time  of  the  Révolution.  A  contract  to  deliver  a  thing 
(or  to  pass  a  right  in  rem),  imparted  to  the  obligée  '  jus  ad  rem,* 
or  imposed  upon  the  obliger  an  obligation  to  transfer  or  convey. 
But  dominion  or  *  jus  in  rem  '  was  not  acquired  by  the  former, 
till  the  contract  to  pass  the  right  was  completed  by  conséquent 
tradition. 

'  Dans  Tancienne  jurisprudence,  pour  qu'une  obligation  trans- 
mît la  propriété,  elle  devait  être  suivie  de  la  tradition.  Celui 
qui  achetait  une  maison,  par  exemple,  n'en  devenait  propriétaire 
que  du  moment  où  la  maison  lui  était  livrée  :  si  elle  était  livrée 
à  une  autre  personne,  c'était  cette  personne  qui  l'acquérait. 
L'obligation  n'était  alors  qu'un  titre  pour  se  faire  donner  la 
propriété  ;  le  nwyen  d!ac<juérir  cette  propriété  était  la  tradition.' 
— See  *  Code  civil  expliqué  par  ses  motifs  et  par  des  exemples,' 
par  J,  A,  Bogron,  Avocat  aux  Conseils  du  Roi  et  à  la  Cour 
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Table II.    de  Cassation:    Paris,  1826.      (Note  by  M.  Bogron  to  Article 

Note  4, Ce.    'Ti  "I  \ 

But,  according  to  the  Code  which  now  obtains  in  France, 
the  dominion  of  a  subject,  belonging  to  the  class  of  imTïwvables, 
passes  to  the  buyer  by  the  so-called  contract.  Or  (in  the 
exquisitely  absurd  language  of  the  Code  and  its  Commentators) 
the  right  in  rem  passes  to  the  buyer  by  the  obligation  which  the 
contract  créâtes. 

'  La  propriété  des  biens  s'acquiert  et  se  transmet  par  succes- 
sion, par  donation  entre-vifs  ou  testamentaire,  et  par  Vtffet  (ks 
obligations.*  (Code  civil,  article  711.) — ^'Aujourd'hui  on  peut 
avoir  la  propriété,  c'est-à-dire  le  droit  de  posséder,  quoi  qu'on  ne 
possède  pas  réellement.  Aussi  est -elle  transmise  par  la  seule 
force  de  Vobligation,  sans  qu'il  soit  nécessaire  qu'il  y  ait  eu  tradi- 
tion.'    (Note  to  Article  711,  by  if.  Bogron) 

*  L'obligation  de  donner  emporte  celle  de  livrer  la  chose,' 
etc.     (Code  civil,  article  1136.) 

'  L'obligation  de  livrer  la  chose  est  parfaite  par  le  seul  con- 
sentement des  parties  contractantes.  Elle  rend  le  créancier  {Le, 
the  obligée)  propriétaire!  (Code  civil,  article  1138.) — *  Ainsi 
l'obligation  donne  au  créancier  le  droit  sur  la  chose  jtis  in  rt  ; 
et,  par  suite,  ïaMion  réelle,  ou  revendication  :  c'est-à-dire,  le  droit 
de  forcer  tout  détenteur  de  la  chose  que  nous  appartient  à  nous 
la  rendre.'     (Note  to  Article  1138,  by  M.  Bogron.) 

'  Les  effets  de  l'obligation  de  donner  ou  de  livrer  un  immevMe 
sont  réglés  au  titre  de  la  vente  et  au  titre  des  privilèges  et 
hypothèques.'     (Code  civU,  article  1140.) 

*  La  vente  est  une  convention  par  laquelle  l'un  s'oblige  à  livrer 
une  chose  et  l'autre  à  la  payer.'     (Code  civil,  article  1582.) 

'La  vente  est  parfaite*  entre  les  parties,  et  la  propriété  est 
acquise  de  droit  à  l'acheteur  à  l'égard  du  vendeurt  dès  qu'on  est 
convenu  de  la  chose  et  du  prix,  quoique  la  chose  n'ait  pas  encore 
été  livrée  ni  le  prix  payé.'  (Code  civil,  article  1583.) — *  'Par- 
faite. Cette  disposition  est  la  conséquence  de  l'article  711, 
portant  que  la  propriété  est  transférée  par  l'eflfet  des  obligations  ; 
c'est-à-dire  sans  qu'il  soit,  comme  autrefois,  besoin  de  tradition.' 
(Note  to  article  1583,  by  Jf.  Bogron.) — ^t  'A  F  égard  du  vendeur. 
Mais  non  à  l'égard  des  tiers  qui  peuvent  avoir  sur  la  chose 
vendue  des  droits  antérieurs  à  la  vente.  Par  exemple,  si  le 
vendeur  n'était  pas  véritable  propriétaire  de  la  chose,  celui 
auquel  elle  appartient  conserverait  le  droit  de  la  revendiquer.' 
(Note  to  Article  1583,  by  M.  Bogron^) 

If,  then,  the  subject  of  the  sale  belong  to  the  class  of  immonh 
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Cibles,  dominion  or  *  jus  in  rem  '  passes  from  the  seller  to  the   Table  II. 
buyer  independently  of  tradition.     But,  if  the  subject  be  inuyodbU,  ?^^^^'^'^' 
the  buyer,  without  tradition,  has  merely  'jus  ad  rem.'     He  has 
no  right  to  the  subject  against  a  third  person,  unless  the  third 
person  be  in  malâ  Jide,  or  has  gotten  possession  of  the  subject 
with  notice  of  the  buyer's  titidus. 

'  Si  la  chose  qu'on  s'est  obligé  de  donner  ou  de  livrer  à  deux 
personnes  siuxessivement  est  purement  mobilière  celle  des  deux 
qui  en  a  été  mise  en  possession  réelle  est  préférée,  et  en  demeure 
propriétaire,  encore  que  son  titre  soit  postérieur  en  date  ;  pourvu 
toutefois  que  la  possession  soit  de  bonne  foi.'  (Code  civil, 
article  1141.) — 'Je  vous  vends  ma  montre  :  d'après  le  principe 
consacré  dans  les  articles  711  et  1138,  vous  en  devenez  à 
l'instant  propriétaire,  bien  que  je  ne  vous  l'aie  pas  livrée. 
Cependant  je  la  vends  demain  à  Pierre,  et  je  la  lui  livre  :  elle 
doit  lui  rester,  car  il  a  été  mis  en  possession  réelle.  Ainsi,  en 
matière  de  meubles,  la  tradition  est  encore  nécessaire  pour  trans- 
férer la  propriété.  Cette  exception  au  principe  général  est 
basée  sur  la  circulation  des  meubles,  qui  peuvent  passer,  dans  le 
même  jour,  dans  vingt  mains  dififérentes,  et  sur  la  nécessité  de 
prévenir  les  circuits  d'actions  et  les  nombreux  procès  qui  en 
résulteraient'     (Note  to  Article  1141,  by  M.  Rogron.) 

Now  according  to  the  Articles  of  the  Code  which  I  hâve 
copied  and  collated  above,  the  actuel  Law  of  France,  with  regard 
to  the  matter  in  considération,  would  seem  to  stand  thus. 

If  the  subject  of  the  sale  be  movable,  the  sale,  when  unac- 
companied  by  tradition,  is  properly  a  contract  The  buyer  has 
'jus  ad  rem'  but  not  'jus  in  rem!  He  has  a  right  to  the 
subject  of  the  sale  as  against  the  seller  specially,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  the  subject  as  against  the  world  at  large.  There  is 
room  for  the  distinction  between  contract  and  conveyance  :  between 
title  to  acquire  and  mx)de  of  acquisition. 

But,  in  case  the  subject  of  the  sale  belong  to  the  class  of 
imTnovables,  the  sale,  though  unaccompanied  by  tradition,  is, 
properly,  a  conveyanM,  The  sale  imparts  to  the  buyer  dominiœi 
or  jus  in  rem  ;  and  it,  therefore,  gives  him  a  right  to  vindicate 
or  recover  the  subject  from  any  who  may  be  in  the  possession 
of  it.  There  is  no  room  for  the  distinction  between  contract 
and  conveyance  ;  between  title  to  acquire  and  mode  of  acquisition, 
There  is  no  room  for 'justus  tituius:*  'justa  caussa  ;'  'justum 
initium!  For  this  supposes  an  acquisition  to  which  it  is  the 
prélude  :  And  the  buyer  acquires  the  subject,  by  the  sale  itself, 
as  completely  as  he  can  acquire  it.     He  h^s  the  dominion  of 
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Table II.  the  subject,  although  he  bas  not  tbe  possession:  And,  by  ex- 
v^  '  '^'  ercising  a  right  of  action  annexed  to  Lis  dominion,  he  may  get 
the  possession  if  he  wilL 

In  a  Word,  the  right  whieh  belongs  to  the  buyer,  according 
to  the  French  Code,  is  the  right  which  wauld  belong  to  him, 
according  to  English  Equity,  if  the  system  were  not  embarrassed 
by  the  conflicting  provisions  of  Law. 

To  style  the  sale  a  cordract,  is  a  gross  solecism.  It  is, 
however,  a  solecism  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  Roman 
Lawyers  ;  and  with  which  it  were  not  candid  to  reproach  the 
Authors  of  the  Code. 

But  when  they  talk  of  obligations  as  imparting  dominion 
or  property^  they  talk  with  absurdity  which  bas  no  example, 
and  which  no  example  could  extenuate.  If  they  had  under- 
stood  the  System  which  they  servilely  adored  and  copied,  they 
would  bave  known  that  obligation  excludes  the  idea  of  do- 
minion: that  it  imparts  to  the  obligée  'jus  in  personam,*  and 
*jus  in  personam'  merely.  This  is  its  essential  différence: 
This  is  the  very  property  which  gives  it  its  being  and  its 
name.  '  Obligationum  enim  substantia  non  in  eo  consistit  «i* 
aliquod  nostrum  faciai,  sed  ut  alium  nohis  obstringat  ad  dandum 
aliquid,  vel  faciendum,  vel  prsestandum.' 

There  are,  indeed,  purposes,  as  to  which  the  sale  is  a  cou- 
tract  :  and,  in  respect  of  which,  it  is  justly  styled  a  contract 
For  example  :  The  seller  is  obligea  by  the  sale  to  deliver  the 
subject  to  the  buyer  agreeably  to  their  common  intention.  And, 
in  case  it  be  not  delivered  agreeably  to  that  common  intention, 
the  buyer  may  sue  the  seller  for  breach  of  the  obligation,  and 
recover  compensation  in  damages.  (Code  Civil,  Article  1146 
et  seq,).  But  the  dominion  or  fus  in  rem  which  the  sale  im- 
parts to  the  buyer  is  not  a  right  answering  to  an  obligation 
specially  incumbent  upon  the  seller.  Considered  as  imparting 
dominion,  the  sale  is  a  conveyance  :  and  it  cannot  be  styled  a 
contract,  without  an  impropriety  in  speech. 

According  to  the  Eoman  Law,  jus  in  rem  is  not  transferred 
by  contract,  unless  the  contract  be  followed  by  tradition  or 
delivery.  But  to  this  gênerai  principle  there  are  numerous 
exceptions.  For  example  :  An  hypotheca  or  mortgage  is  suffi- 
ciently  created  by  pact,  although  the  subject  be  not  delivered, 
but  i-emain  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgagor.  In  other  words, 
the  intention  to  create  the  mortgage,  expressed  orally  or  in 
writing,  imparts  to  the  mortgagee  fus  in  re  aiienâ.     The  ex- 
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pression  of  this  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor  is  styled   Table  II. 
a  pact  or  convention.     But,  though  it  is  adjected  to  a  conven-    .^^'**    .' 
tien,  it  is  not  a  convention  of  itself.     Imparting  to  the  mort- 
gagee  jus  in  rem,  it  is,  properly,  a  conveyance. 

The  confusion  of  contract  and  cdnveyaTice,  by  elliptical  or 
improper  expression,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  student.  And,  labouring  to  clear  it  up  by  apt 
and  perspicuous  examples,  I  hâve  wandered  at  some  length 
from  the  subject  which  I  am  directiy  considering.  I  now 
revert  to  that  subject,  and  dismiss  it  with  the  following 
remark  : — 

Wherever  jm  in  rem  is  acquired  by  a  so-styled  contract, 
the  acquisition  is  not  to  be  distinguished  into  titulus  and  modus 
acguirendL  That  which  might  be  tituhcs,  supposing  there  were 
room  for  the  distinction,  transfers  the  Jus  in  rem  as  completely 
as  it  can  be  transferred. 

2.  It  is  not  true  (as  ffeineccius  and  others  hâve  assumed), 
that  every  title  to  the  acquisition  of  '  jus  in  rem  '  consista  of 
some  incident  imparting  'jus  in  personam'  and,  therefore,  im- 
posing  an  obligation  upon  a  person  or  persons  detenninate. 

As  I  hâve  remarked  above,  there  are  two  cases,  and  only 
two,  wherein  tiile  to  acquire  and  Tnode  of  acquisition  are  ex- 
pressly  distinguished  and  opposed  by  the  Eoman  Lawyers  them- 
selves:  viz.  the  case  of  tradition  and  the  case  of  usucapion. 
Where  '  jus  in  rem  '  is  acquired  by  tradition,  the  acquisition 
is  divisible  into  titulus  and  m,odus  acquirendi  :  The  tituJvs  being 
always  an  incident  imparting  'jus  in  personam,'  and,  therefore, 
imposing  an  obligation.  Where  'jus  in  rem'  is  acquired  by 
vsttcapion,  the  acquisition  is  divisible  in  the  like  manner;  The 
tUvlus  being  commonly  an  incident,  or  commonly  supposing 
an  incident,  of  the  like  quality  or  eflfect. 

But  the  différence  between  title  to  acquire  and  mode  of 
acquisition  is  not  confined  to  the  two  cases  wherein  the  Boman 
Lawyers  hâve  expressly  taken  the  distinction. 

Whenever  the  acquisition  is  divisible  into  two  distinct 
events,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them,  and  to 
mark  them  with  distinguishing  names.  And,  in  every  case  of 
the  kind,  we  may  mark  them,  if  we  will,  with  the  namea  which 
are  now  in  question.  We  may  style  the  fact  or  event  with 
which  the  acquisition  begins,  the  title  to  acquire,  We  may 
style  the  fact  or  event  by  which  the  acquisition  is  completed, 
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Table  II.  the  ftvodjt  of  acquisition.  We  may  say  that  the  latter  is  the 
yote4,C.c.  ppQximate  cause  of  the  right,  or  is  that  through  which  the 
latter  is  immediately  acquireA  We  may  say  that  the  fonner 
is  the  remote  cause  of  the  right,  or  is  that  through  which  the 
right  is  acquired  mediately,  We  may  style  the  former  the 
tituluSy  initium,  or  cattssa,  to  which  the  latter  is  indebted  for 
its  investitive  opération  or  eflfect. 

Now  the  cases  wherein  the  acquisition  is  divisible  into 
two  events,  and  wherein  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  distin- 
guish  those  distinct  events,  are  nimierous.  And,  in  manj  of 
thèse  numerous  cases,  the  fact  or  event  with  which  the  acquisi- 
tion begins,  is  not  a  fact  or  event  imparting  jus  in  persanam. 

I  will  try  to  illustrate  thèse  positions  by  simple  and  plain 
examples. 

The  cases  wherein  usucapion  most  frequently  obtains,  are 
those  which  I  hâve  mentioned  above  :  viz.  cases  of  aliénation 
by  tradition  or  delivery,  without  right  on  the  part  of  the 
aliéner.  And,  in  thèse  cases,  the  titvlvs  consists  of  an  inci- 
dent  imparting  it«  m  i^«mam. 

But  usucapion  sometimes  obtains  without  an  incident  of  the 
sort,  and  is  nevertheless  distinguished  by  the  Boman  Lawyers 
themselves  into  title  and  Tiwde  of  acquisition.  For  instance, 
In  case  I  occupy  a  subject  which  I  believe  to  be  tes  nttUius, 
but  which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  another  person,  I  acquire  the 
subject  (after  a  certain  interval)  by  continued  and  undisturbed 
possession.  Now  hère  the  acquisition  is  divisible  into  mocU  of 
acquisition  and  title,  and  yet  there  is  no  incident  creating  an 
obligation.  My  continued  and  undisturbed  possession  con- 
stitutes  the  Tnode  of  acquisition.  My  seisin  or  appréhension 
of  the  subject  animo  mihi  habendi,  coupled  with  my  belief  at 
the  time  that  the  subject  is  res  nullius,  constitutes  my  tiik  io 
acquire.  Without  appréhension  or  seisin  accompanied  by  bona 
Jides,  no  usucapion  obtains.  Consequently,  the  appréhension  bond 
fde  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  right,  although  the  subséquent 
possession  is  the  proximate  or  direct. 

Eestricting  the  distinction  in  question  as  the  Boman  Lawyers 
hâve  restricted  it,  an  obligation  is  not  created  by  every  title  to 
acquire.     (Vide  Dig.  lib.  xli.  tit.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  et  10.) 

Succession  ah  intestato,  according  to  the  Boman  Law,  is 
govemed  in  différent  cases  by  différent  principles. 
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In  certain  cases,  the  heir  acquires  tbe  héritage  ipso  jure:  Table  II. 
that  is  to  say,  he  acquires  the  héritage,  without  an  act  of  his  .^  ^  *  '>• 
own,  at  the  moment  of  the  intestate's  decease.  To  borrow  an 
expressive  phrase  from  the  old  French  Law,  'le  mort  saisit 
le  vif!  If  the  heir  survive  the  intestate  a  single  instant, 
the  héritage  vests  in  the  former  and  devolves  to  his  own 
représentative. 

In  other  cases,  the  acquisition  of  the  héritage  commences 
at  the  death  of  the  intestate,  but  is  completed  by  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  heir.  At  the  moment  of  the  intestate's  decease, 
he  has  jus  hereditatem  adeundi  :  But  he  actually  acquires  the 
héritage  hereditatem  adeundo.  At  the  moment  of  the  intestate's 
decease,  he  has  jus  delatum  :  But  until  he  signifies  his  accept- 
ance  expressly  or  tacitly,  he  has  not  jus  acquisUum,  If  he 
die  without  acceptance,  his  right  (generally  speaking)  is  not 
transmitted  to  his  représentative,  but  the  party  who  takes 
the  héritage  takes  it  as  heir  to  the  intestate.  The  principle 
by  which  the  transmission  is  hère  determined,  is  analogous 
to  a  principle  {' seisina  fadt  stipitem')  which  obtains  in  our 
Law  of  Descents. 

Now  where  the  acquisition  of  the  héritage  is  completed  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  heir,  the  facts  or  events  which  constitute 
the  acquisition  must  be  divided  into  two  parcels.  And  thèse 
we  may  style,  if  we  will,  titvlus  and  modus  acquirendi.  For, 
if  we  understand  that  distinction  as  the  Roman  Lawyers  under- 
stood  it,  it  will  hold  in  every  case  wherein  the  acquisition  is 
graduai,  provided  the  degrees  be  two,  and  be  perfectly  distinct 
from  one  another.  In  the  widely  differing  cases  wherein  they 
took  the  distinction,  there  must  be  some  common  circumstance 
to  which  the  distinction  may  be  referred  :  And  the  only  common 
circumstance  which  I  am  able  to  discover,  is  the  divisibility 
of  the  entire  acquisition  into  two  distinct  degrees. 

Supposing  we  take  the  distinction  in  the  case  immediately 
before  us,  the  terms  wiU  apply  thus  : 

The  titulus  consists  of  the  facts  whereby  the  right  is  deferred  : 
namely,  the  intestacy,  the  death  of  the  intestate,  the  survivorship 
of  the  heir,  and  his  relation  to  the  deceased.  The  modus  acquir- 
endi consists  of  the  event  whereby  the  acquisition  is  completed  : 
namely  the  acceptance  of  the  right  which  is  deferred. 

3.  It  follows  from  what  has  preceded,  that  appréhension  or 
seisin,  conséquent  upon  tradition  or  delivery,  is  not  invariahly 
an  ingrédient  in  the  acquisition  oîjas  in  rem. 
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Table  II.  In  various  cases  of  lisucapiony  and  also  in  the  case  of  occupa- 

yote4,c.c.   ^^^^  ^j^^  subject  is  not  apprehended  in  conséquence  of  tradition. 

And  where  the  right  is  acqnired  by  a  so-styled  œniract,  the 

possession  of  the  subject  frequently  continues  with  the  party  by 

whom  the  right  is  conveyed. 

The  acquisition  of  the  héritage  by  the  heir  is  equally  in 
point.  Whether  he  acquire  by  testament  or  in  conséquence  of 
intestacy,  ipso  jure  or  hereditatem  adeundo,  he  acquires  without 
tradition  and  without  appréhension,  So  completely  foreign  is 
appréhension  to  the  acquisition  of  the  héritage  as  a  whole,  that, 
though  that  gênerai  acquisition  gives  him  the  right  of  vindication, 
it  gives  him  none  of  the  remédies  which  are  founded  upon  the 
right  of  possession.  By  the  acquisition  of  the  héritage  as  a  whole, 
he  acquires  the  dominion  of  the  single  or  several  things  which 
are  constituent  parts  of  the  héritage.  By  virtue  of  that  gênerai 
acquisition,  he  can  vindicate  any  of  those  things  against  anr 
who  may  detain  it  from  him.  But  untQ  he  obtains  the  posses- 
sion by  a  distinct  act  of  appréhension,  he  is  unable  to  recover  it 
by  any  of  those  interdicts  which  are  purely  possessory  remédies. 
Acquisition  by  mancipation  is  commonly  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament,  if  the  subject  of  the  conveyance  be  immovable  ( — 
prœdium).  There  is  no  tradition  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  aliéner,  no  appréhension  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
aliénée.  Tlie  conveyance  imparts  to  the  latter  the  dominion  uf 
the  absent  jn-œdium,  and  gives  him  that  right  of  viTuiication 
which  dominion  or  property  supposes.  But  it  gives  him  none 
of  the  remédies  which  are  purely  possessory.  Before  he  can 
exercise  thèse  in  référence  to  the  subject  of  the  mancipation,  he 
must  acquire  the  actual  possession,  with  the  conséquent  Ji(^ 
possessionis,  by  a  distinct  act  of  appréhension. 

Hère  I  close  my  remarks  upon  *  titulvs  et  modus  CLcquirendi' 
I  bave  insisted  upon  this  celebrated  distinction  at  considérable 
length,  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  darkness  cast  upon  the 
Eoman  Law  by  the  current  though  false  theory  which  I  hâve 
stated  and  examined  above.  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  expéri- 
ence, that  few  of  the  difficulties,  inhérent  in  the  study  of  the 
System,  equal  the  difficulties  induced  upon  it  by  that  groundless 
and  absurd  conceit. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  matter  of  the  ensuing  note,  I  wiU 
briefly  interpose  a  remark  suggested  by  the  subject  of  the 
présent. 
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By  English   Lawyers,  and  even  by  English   conveyancers,   Table  II. 
*  titW  is  often  used  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  *rightJ     But  ^oteô^f 
-when  it  is  used  correctiy,  it  signifies  the  fact,  simple  or  complex,    ^ — , — ' 
through  which  the  party  entitled  was  invested  with  a  right  : — the 
m^ans  by  which  he  acquired  it.     In  a  word,  '  title  '  is  synonymous 
with  '  investitive  fact  or  event/ 

Tradition  and  usucapion  are  the  only  cases  wherein  the 
Homan  Lawyers  employ  the  term  '  title  '  to  signify  an  investitive 
fact.  And,  in  those  two  cases,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
name  of  an  investitive  fact,  but  it  dénotes  a  constituent  part  of 
a  complex  investitive  fact.  It  dénotes  the  fact  by  which  the 
acquisition  begins,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  fact  by  which 
the  acquisition  is  completed.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  *  mode  of 
acquisition,'  as  used  in  those  cases,  loses  its  usual  import.  It  is 
net  synonymous  with  '  investitive  fact,'  but  it  dénotes  a  constituent 
part  of  a  complex  investitive  fact.  It  dénotes  the  fact  by  which 
the  acquisition  is  completed,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  fact 
by  which  the  acquisition  begins. 

The  entire  fact,  simple  or  complex,  through  which  the  party 
entitled  was  invested  with  a  right,  is  styled,  in  the  language  of 
the  Eoman  Law,  'Tnodus  sive  caussa  acquirendi,'  '  species  sive 
fjenus  acquisitionis,'  or  simply  and  briefly,  ' acquisitio' 

Consequently,  the  '  title  '  of  the  English,  and  the  *  vwdus  sive 
caussa  acquirendi  '  of  the  Eoman  Law,  are  synonymous  names. 
Each  of  them  is  équivalent  to  investitive  fact  or  event:' — the 
term  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  BenthauL 

'  Title  '  is  sometimes  used  by  the  English  Lawyers  in  a 
meaning  which  is  somewhat  dififerent.  Properly  speaking,  the 
Vendor's  title  merely  consists  of  the  fact  by  which  his  right 
was  acquired.  But  the  so-called  title  which  he  submits  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Purchaser,  usually  embraces  more:  viz.  ail 
such  other  titles  as  may  elucidate  the  quality  of  his  own,  or  may  ' 
show  the  extent  of  the  right  which  he  aflfects  to  transfer.  (See 
Sugden's  Law  of  Vendors,  etc.  ch.  vii.) 

[|^Ot0  5.] — *Jvs  Eeale  sive  Jura  Eealia'  et  'Jus  Personale 
sive  Jura  Personal: a  :' 

In  the  language  of  modem  Civilians,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  varions  Systems  which  are  ofifsets  from  the  Eoman  Law, 
rights  availing  against  persons  universally  or  generally,  and  rights 
availing  against  persons  certain  or  determinate^  are  not  unfre- 
quently  denoted  by  the  distinctive  names  of  'jus  reaXe*  and  'jus 
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Table  IL  personcUe  :'  The  adjective  reale  being  substituted  for  *in  rem; 
Note  6,1,2.  ^j^^  ^j^^  adjective  personale  for  *  in  personam.^ 

Thèse  expressions  are  so  ambiguous,  that  the  followint: 
cautions  may  be  nseful  to  the  Student. 

'  Jus  reale '  and  ' jus  personale'  which  signify  rights  in  reu 
and  rights  in  personam,  must  not  be  confounded  with  'jus  rerum  ' 
and  *  jus  personarum  :'  i,e,  '  law  of  things  '  and  *  law  of  persons.' 
(For  the  import  of  thèse  last-mentioned  expressions  see  above. 
Note  2  :  The  Digression  in  Note  3,  at  C.  b.  :  Table  III.  Note 
3  :  and  Table  IV.  Section  2.)  The  law  of  things,  and  the  loir 
of  persons,  are,  both  of  them,  conversant  about  rigJUs,  real  and 
personaL 

2.  The  distinction  of  the  Civilians  between  real  and  personal 
rights,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  distinction  of  the  English 
Lawyers  between  real  property  or  interests  and  personal  property 
or  interests.  Real  rights  (in  the  sensé  of  the  English  Lawyers  i 
comprise  rights  which  are  personal  as  well  as  rights  which  are 
real  (in  the  sensé  of  the  Civilians)  :  And  personal  rights  (in  the 
sensé  of  the  former)  embrace  rights  which  are  real  as  well  a^ 
rights  which  are  personal  (in  the  sensé  of  the  latter).  The 
différence  between  real  and  personal  (as  the  terms  are  understood 
by  the  Civilians)  is  essentiel  or  necessary.  It  runs  through  the 
English  Law,  just  as  it  pervades  the  Eoman:  Although  it  ù? 
obscured  in  the  EngUsh  by  that  crowd  of  gratuitous  distinctions 
which  darken  and  disgrâce  the  System.  But  the  diCTerence 
between  real  Buii personal  (in  the  sensé  of  the  English  Lawyers), i-^ 
accidentai.   In  the  Eoman  Law,  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  iî. 

In  om  instance,  the  term  real,  as  used  by  the  English  Lawyers, 
bears  the  import  which  is  usually  annexed  to  it  by  the  Civilians  : 

An  agreement  between  parson  and  landowner  dischaiving 
land  from  tithes,  was  formerly  binding  upon  the  parson  and  akn 
upon  his  successors  in  the  cure,  if  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
patron  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ordinary.  And  such 
an  agreement  was  and  is  styled  '  a  composition  reaV  Why  t 
Because  it  availed  generally  against  incumbents  of  the  bénéfice, 
and  was  not  simply  binding  upon  the  parson  who  entered  into 
it.  Because,  in  short,  it  operated  in  rem,  and  not  in  personam 
merely. 

I  think  that  the  term  real,  as  used  by  the  English  Lawyers, 
bears  the  last-mentioned  import  in  two  or  three  instances  more. 
But,  at  this  moment,  I  am  unable  to  recoUect  them.      And. 
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si)eaking  generally,  the  '  real'  and  'jpersonal'  of  the  Civilians,  Table  II. 
and  the  'real*  and  'personal'  of  the  English  Lawyers,  dénote  3^4*  * 
two  distinctions  which  are  completely  disparate.  ^^"^* — ' 

3.  In  the  sensé  of  the  Civilians,  'jus  persancUe  *  signifies  any 
right  which  avails  against  a  person  certain  or  against  persons 
certain.  In  the  EngKsh  Law  'personal'  sometimes  signifies  a 
sort  or  species  of  such  rights  :  viz.  those  rigJUs  of  a/ition,  which, 
in  the  langaage  of  the  Boman  Lawyers,  *  nec  heredihus  nec  in 
heredes  competunt;'  which  neither  pass  to  the  persons  who 
Tcpresent  the  injured  parties,  nor  avail  against  the  persons  who 
represent  the  injuring  parties.  Being  limited  to  parties  who  are 
directly  afiTected  by  wrong,  and  only  availing  against  parties  who 
are  authors  of  wroDg,  thèse  rights  of  action  are  styled  by  English 
Lawyers  ' personal:'  Or  (more  properly)  they  are  said  to  expire 
(or  to  he  extinffuished)  with  the  persons  of  the  injured  or  injuring. 

'  Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  personâ,'  is  the  rule  or  maxim 
applied  to  the  rights  in  question.  But,  like  a  thousand  phrases 
dignified  with  the  name  of  maxims,  this  wretched  saw  is  a  purely 
identical  proposition.  For  a  personal  action  (as  a  terni  is  hère 
understood)  means  a  right  of  action  which  expires  or  is  extin- 
guished  with  the  party. 

4.  The  servitudes  of  the  Eoman  Law  are  of  two  kinds  :  1"*. 
prsedial  or  real  servitudes  ( — '  senitutes  prœdiorum  sive  rerum  ')  : 
2**.  Personal  servitudes  ( — '  servitutes  personarum  sive  hominum). 

Now'rfo/'and  *  personal'  as  distinguishing  the  kinds  of 
servitudes,  must  not  be  confounded  with  ^real*  and  'personal* 
as  synonymous  or  équivalent  expressions  for  *  in  rem*  and  ' in 
personam* 

In  a  certain  sensé,  ail  servitudes  are  real.  For  ail  servitudes 
are  rights  in  rem,  and  belong  to  that  genits  of  rights  in  rem  which 
subsist  in  re  aliéna,     (See  above,  Note  3,  B.  b.  :  Note  4,  A.) 

And,  in  a  certain  sensé,  ail  servitudes  are  personal.  For 
servitudes,  like  other  rights,  réside  in  persons,  or  are  enjoyed  or 
exercised  by  persons. 

The  distinction  between  'real'  and  'personal,'  as  applied  and 
restricted  to  servitudes,  is  this  : 

A  real  servitude  résides  in  a  given  person,  as  the  owner  or 
occupier,  for  the  time  being,  of  a  given  prœdium:  i.e.  a  given 
field,  or  other  parcel  of  land  ;  or  a  given  building,  with  the  land 
whereon  it  is  erected.  A  personal  servitude  résides  in  a  given 
person,  without  respect  to  the  ownership  or  occupation   of  a 
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Table  II;   prœdium,    To  borrow  the  technical  language  of  the  English  Law, 

'  y  real  servitudes  are  appurtenant  to  lands  or  inessuages  :  per^ona! 

servitudes  are  servitudes  in  gross,  or  are  annexed  to  the  persoiu 

of  the  parties  in  whom  they  réside. 

Every  real  servitude  (like  every  imaginable  right)  résides  in  a 
persan  or  persans.  But  since  it  résides  in  the  person  as  occupier 
of  the  given  prccdium,  and  devolves  upon  every  person  who  suc- 
cessively  occupies  the  saine,  the  right  is  ascribed  (by  a  natural 
and  convenient  dlipsis)  to  the  prœdium  itself.  Vesting  in  every 
person  who  happens  to  occupy  the  prœdium,  and  vesting  in  every 
occupier  as  the  occupier  thereof,  the  right  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
resided  in  the  prœdium,  and  as  if  it  existed  for  the  advantage  of 
that  senseless  or  inanimate  subject.  The  prœdium  is  erected 
into  a  légal  or  fictitious  persan,  and  is  styled  '  prœdium  domina /u,' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prœdium,  against  whose  occupiers  the 
right  is  enjoyed  or  exercised,  is  spoken  of  (by  a  like  ellipsis)  as  if 
it  were  subject  to  a  duty.  The  duty  attaching  upon  the  successive 
occupiers  of  the  prœdium,  is  ascribed  to  the  prœdium  itself  :  which, 
like  the  related  prœdium,  is  erected  into  a  person,  and  contra- 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  name  of  '  praedium  serviens' 

Hence  the  use  of  the  expressions  *reai*  and  *  personal*  fur 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  servitudes. 

The  rights  of  servitudes  which  are  inséparable  from  the 
occupation  of  prœdia,  are  said  to  réside  in  those  given  or  deter- 
minate  things,  and  not  in  the  physical  persons  who  successively 
occupy  or  enjoy  them.  And,  by  virtue  of  this  ellipsis  and  of 
the  fiction  which  grows  out  of  it,  servitudes  of  the  kind  are 
styled  'servitutes  rerum*  or  'servi tûtes  reaies:'  t.e.  rights  o( 
servitude  annexed  or  belonging  to  things. 

The  rights  of  servitude  which  are  not  conjoined  with  such 
occupation,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  if  they  resided  in  tking^^. 
And,  since  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  real  or 
praedial  servitudes,  they  are  styled  'servitudes  personarum^  or 
'  servitutes  personales  :*  i.e,  rights  of  servitudes  annexed  or  belong- 
ing to  persons. 

[I^Ott  6.]  '  Or,  more  generally,  ex  Conventions^ 

(A.)  Promises  are  distinguished  by  the  Koman  Lawyers  into 
conventions  and  pollirAtations,  A  convention  is  defined  thus — 
duorum  vel  plurium  in  idem  pladtum  consens^ts:  Or  thus — pn^- 
missio  ah  altero  data  ah  altero  acceptata^  A  pollicitation  is  a 
promise  not  accepted  by  the  promisee. 
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Conventions  are  divisible  into  two  classes.     Some  might  be   Table  II. 
enforced  by  action,  according  to  the  more  ancient  law.     Others,  ' 

according  to  that  law,  could  not  be  enforced  by  action.  Con- 
ventions of  the  former  class  are  styled  corUracts  :  conventions  of 
the  latter  class,  pacts. 

In  conséquence  of  rules  introduced  by  the  Prœtors,  or  in 
conséquence  of  laws  passed  by  the  suprême  législature,  the  parties 
interested  in  certain  pacts  were  enabled  to  enforce  them  by  action. 
In  other  words,  pacts  of  certain  species  passed  into  the  class  of 
contracts,  but  improperly  retained  the  name  which  formerly 
applied  to  them  with  propriety.  Pacts  of  other  species  were  not 
affected  by  thèse  changes,  but  continued  in  their  primitive  state. 

Pacts  which  the  interested  parties  are  enabled  to  enforce  by 
action,  are  distinguished  by  the  Roman  Lawyers  into  prœtorian 
and  legitimate  :  that  is  to  say,  into  such  as  the  parties  can  enforce 
by  virtue  of  the  Praetorian  edict,  and  such  as  the  parties  can 
enforce  by  virtue  of  acts  of  législature. 

In  the  language  of  the  Modem  Civilians,  pacts  which  the 
interested  parties  are  unable  to  enforce  by  action,  are  styled 
nuda  :  i,e.  not  clothed  with  rights  of  action.  Pacts  which  the 
interested  parties  are  enabled  to  enforce  by  action,  are  styled 
non  nuda  or  vestita  :  i.e,  clothed  with  rights  of  action. 

It  foUows  from  the  preceding  analysis,  that  the  scheme  of 
obligations  which  is  given  by  the  Compilers  of  the  Institutes 
wants  an  important  member  :  namely,  obligations  ex  pa/ito.  If 
they  had  been  true  to  their  own  method,  they  would  not  hâve 
opposed  direcily  to  the  obligations  which  arise  from  delicts,  the 
obligations  which  arise  from  contracts,  According  to  that  method, 
the  obligations  which  arise  from  delicts  should  be  opposed 
directly  to  the  obligations  which  arise  from  conventions.  And 
thèse  should  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  viz.  obligations  ex  con- 
tractu  and  obligations  ex  pa^to. 

(B.)  The  foUowing  brief  remarks  upon  certain  tenus,  may 
save  the  student  much  perplexity. 

(a.)  In  the  language  of  modem  jurisprudence,  '  contract  '  is 
often  synonymous  with  the  '  convention  *  of  the  Roman  Lawyers. 

In  the  language  of  the  Roman  Law,  *  contract  '  denoted 
originally  a  convention  which  may  be  enforced  by  action  ;  but,  in 
conséquence  of  the  changes  to  which  I  hâve  adverted  above,  its 
import  was  somewhat  narrowed.  It  ceased  to  dénote  generally 
a  convention  which  rruiy  be  enforced  by  cu^tion,  and  was  restricted 
to  conventions  which  the  parties  might  enforce  by  virtue  of  tJte 
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Table  II.  more  andent  law.  For  the  pacts,  which,  in  conséquence  of  those 
a.  b.  c.',  C.  changes,  were  clothed  with  the  rights  of  action,  were  not  styled 
contracts,  although  they  were  contracts  in  eflfect  Consequently, 
the  définition,  which,  in  earlier  times  applied  exclusively  to 
contracts,  applied  indifferently,  at  a  later  period,  to  contracts,  and 
dbligcUory  pacts. 

In  the  language  of  the  English  Law,  '  contract  *  is  a  term  of 
uncertain  extension.  Used  loosely,  it  is  équivalent  to  '  conven- 
tion '  or  '  a^greement*  Taken  in  the  largest  signification  which 
can  be  given  to  it  correctly,  it  dénotes  a  convention  or  agreement 
which  the  Courts  of  Justice  will  enforce.  That  is  to  say,  it  bears 
the  meaning  which  was  attached  to  it  originally  by  the  Boman 
Jurisconsults. 

(b.)  In  the  language  of  the  Eoman  Law,  the  term  '  conven- 
tion '  is  synonymous  with  the  term  '  agreement,*  and  comprises 
the  term  '  contrcLct* 

In  the  language  of  the  English  Law,  '  convention  '  or  '  covenanl  ' 
is  restricted  to  contracts,  and  to  contracts  of  a  svbordinaie  specie-^  : 
namely,  to  a  species  of  that  species  of  contracts  which  are  evi- 
denced  by  writing  under  seal. 

In  the  language  of  the  English  Law,  the  meaning  of  '  bond  ' 
is  not  less  narrow  and  anomalous  than  that  which  is  attached  to 
'  covenantJ  With  the  Boman  Jurists,  and  with  the  Modem 
Civilians,  '  vincidum,'  or  '  bo7id  *  (agreeably  to  its  obvions  meaning] 
is  équivalent  to  *  obligatio.*  With  the  English  Lawyers,  it 
dénotes  a  unilatéral  promise  evidenced  by  writing  under  seal 
and  couched  in  a  peculiar  form.  Or,  perhaps,  it  rather  dénotes 
the  writing  by  which  the  promise  is  evidenced  than  the  promise 
or  contract  itself. 

(c.)  Although  'pact*  is  usually  opposed  to  *  corUra/A^  it  is 
frequently  synonymous  with  *  convention*  And  when  it  is  used 
in  this,  its  larger  or  generic  meaning,  it  is  not  opposed  to,  but 
comprises  'contracta 

In  the  language  of  the  Boman  Jurists,  or  rather  of  the 
Modem  Civilians,  every  pact  or  convention  which  cannot  be  en- 
forced  by  action  is  styled  nude.  In  the  language  of  the  English 
Lawyers,  the  import  of  nudum  pactum  has  been  strangely 
narrowed.  Instead  of  denoting  generally  agreements  which  can- 
not be  enforced,  it  is  restricted  to  agreements  which  are  void  for 
a  spécial  or  particidar  reason:  namely,  for  want  of  sufficient 
considération. 

(C.)  From  conventions,  contracts,  and  pacts,  I  pass  to  obU- 
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gâtions  *  qimsi  ex  contractu/  or  (speaking  more  generally  and   Table  IL 
adequately)  to  obligations  '  qiuisi  ex  conventione.'  \  l,*    ' 

(a.)  Obligations  qiiasi  ex  contractu  (or,  rather,  qiuisi  ex  conven- 
tione) arise  from  facts  which  are  not  conventions,  and  which  also 
are  not  violations  of  existing  obligations  or  duties.  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  begotten  by  conventions,  nor  are  they 
begotten  by  wrongs. 

The  facts  which  I  am  now  considering  are  not  wrongs,  and 
are  sources  or  causes  of  obligation.  By  this  analogy,  and  by  this 
analogy  only,  thèse  facts  are  allied  to  contracts  and  to  pacts 
which  are  contracts  in  eflfect.  And  the  obligations  which  arise 
from  thèse  facts  are  said,  by  reason  of  this  analogy,  to  arise 
'  qtuisi  ex  contractu,'  or  *  quasi  ex  conventione/  For,  in  the 
language  of  the  Koman  Lawyers,  analogy  is  commonly  denoted  by 
the  adverb  quasi,  or  by  the  adverb  uti  and  its  derivative  utilis, 

I  will  try  to  illustrate,  by  a  plain  and  brief  example,  the 
propositions  which  I  hâve  now  stated  in  gênerai  or  abstract 
terms. 

Solvii  indebiti,  or  the  payment  and  receipt  of  money  errone- 
ously  supposed  to  be  due,  is  one  of  the  facts  which  I  am  now 
considering. 

The  erroneous  payment  and  receipt  is  a  source  or  cause  of 
obligation,  although  the  transaction  is  not  a  convention,  and 
although  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  savouring  of  injury  or 
wrong.  There  is  no  convention,  inasmuch  as  the  performance 
of  an  obligation  is  the  only  design  of  the  payment.  There  is 
no  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  party  who  receives  the  money  be- 
lieves  that  the  money  is  due.  But  inasmuch  as  the  money  is 
not  given,  an  obligation  to  retum  it  attaches  upon  the  party  who 
receives  it  from  the  moment  at  which  it  is  paid. 

He  is  not  obliged  by  convention,  but  '  qu^isi  ex  conventione.* 
He  is  bound  as  if  hy  convention,  or  he  is  bound  as  it  were  by 
convention.  As  he  would  hâve  been  obliged  in  case  he  had 
entered  into  a  contract,  so  is  he  actually  obliged  by  the  fact 
which  has  actually  happened. 

And  as  the  fact  which  begets  the  obligation  is  as  it  were  a 
convention,  so  is  a  breach  of  the  obligation  analogovs  to  a  breach 
of  contract. 

(b.)  The  spedes  of  quasi-contracts  hâve  nothing  in  common 
but  this  :  namely,  that  they  are  sources  or  causes  of  obligation  ; 
that  they  are  not  wrongs  :  and  that  they  are  not  contracts  or 
other  conventions. 

Accordingly,  in  an   excerpt  in  the   Digests  from  the  Res 
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Table  II.  Qtwtidianœ  of  Gaius,  obligations  are  divided  in  the  following 
\  q[  '  manner:  Ist,  obligations  ex  œrUradu:  2ndly,  obligations  ex 
' — i — ^  mcdeficio  :  3rdly,  anoinalous  obligations  :  i.e,  obligations  which 
are  not  reducible  to  either  of  the  preceding  classes.  '  Obliga- 
tiones  aut  ex  contractu  nascuntur,  aut  ex  maleficio,  aut  proprio 
quodam  jure  ex  variis  causarum  figuris'  Dig.  lib.  xliv.  tit.  7,  /. 
1,  in  princip. 

It  appears  from  other  excerpts,  that  anomalous  obligations 
were  divided  in  the  Res  Quctidianœ  into  two  classes  :  namely, 
obligations  quasi  ex  contractu  and  obligations  qiuisi  ex  vialejieio. 
But  ail  the  obligations  of  this  last-mentioned  class  which  I  hâve 
anywhere  happened  to  meet  with,  are  either  obligations  arising 
from  genuine  delicts,  or  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  obliga- 
tions which  are  styled  ' quad  ex  contractu'  (See  Table  I.  note 
7.)  Consequently,  '  anoniaious  obligations  '  and  *  obligations  quasi 
ex  contractu  '  may  be  considered  équivalent  expressions.  Each 
of  them  dénotes  this,  and  this  only  :  namely,  that  the  sources 
of  the  obligations  in  question  are  neither  delicts  nor  conventions, 
and  that  the  various  species  into  which  those  obligations  are 
divisible  hâve  nothing  in  common  excepting  that  négative  pro- 
perty. 

For  obligations  ex  delicto  or  ex  mcdejicio,  see  Table  I. 

(c.)  The  consent  of  the  parties  is  of  the  essence  of  a  contract 
But  this  consent  may  be  manifested  in  dififerent  ways.  It  may 
be  manifested  by  words  written  or  spoken  ;  or  by  signs  which 
are  not  words.  When  it  is  manifested  by  words,  the  contract  is 
styled  express,  When  it  is  manifested  by  conduct,  or  by  signs 
which  are  not  words,  the  contract  is  styled  implied,  or,  more 
properly,  tacit.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  genuine  or  proper 
convention. 

But  in  the  language  of  English  Jurisprudence,  ç'u^st-contracts 
{i.e.  sources  of  obligation  which  are  neither  conventions  nor 
wrongs)  are  styled  '  implied  contracts,*  or  '  contracts  which  the 
law  implies.'  That  is  to  say,  g'w^m-contracts,  and  genuine  though 
implied  contracts,  are  denoted  by  one  name,  or  by  names  which 
are  nearly  alike.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  qttasi- 
contracts,  and  implied  or  tacit  contracts,  are  commonly  or  fre- 
quently  confounded  by  English  Lawyers.  (See,  in  particular, 
Sir  William  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  B.  ii  ch.  30,  and  B. 
iii.  ch.  9.) 
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Notes  to  Table  IX. 

[J^Ote  1.]  See  ^Traités  de  Légidation  ciinle  et  pénale,  etc.  Table IX. 
par  M.  Bentham,  publiés  en  François  par  M.  Dumont!  And  see, 
particularly,  the  '  Vue  générale  d'un  Corps  complet  de  Droit*  which 
occupies  the  First  Volume  of  the  '  Traités,  etc,'  from  page  141 
to  the  end.  N.B.  The  édition  hère  referred  to,  is  the  first 
(À  Paris,  An  X=1802). 

[j^OtC  2.]  For  the  distinction  between  National  and  Inter- 
national Law,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  146,  147,  168,  328  to  331. 
For  International  Law  in  particular,  see  pp.  328  to  331. 

[j^OtC  3.]  For  the  distinction  between  Droit  polUique  and 
Droit  civil  (as  opposed  to  politique),  and  for  Droit  politique  in 
particular,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  147,  148,  200,  308  to  327,  333, 
335  et  seq.,  339  et  seq.,  346. 

[0Ot0  4.]  For  the  distinction  between  Code  général  and 
Codes  particuliers,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  150,  151,  299,  305,  333, 
334,  364:  Vol.  III.  p.  278.  It  may  be  inferred  from  those 
places,  as  well  as  from  Vol.  I.  pp.  294  to  297  {Des  États 
domestiquas  et  civils),  and  from  Vol.  IL  pp.  175  to  236  {Des 
Mats  privés),  that  the  distinction,  intended  by  Mr.  Bentham, 
tallies  nearly  with  the  long-established  distinction  between  Jus 
Rerum  and  Jus  Personarum,  See  Tables  L,  IL,  IV.,  Section  1, 
VIL,  VIIL,  X. 

[i^OtE  5.]  For  the  distinction  between  Substantive  and 
Adjective  Law  (or  Law  simpliciter,  and  Procédure)  see  Vol.  L 
pp.  149,  150,  166.  For  Procédure  in  particular,  see  pp.  349 
to  351. 

[j^Ot0  6.]  For  the  distinction  between  Civil  Law  and  Pénal 
Law,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  155  et  seq.,  159  et  seq.,  170  ;  and  compare 
with  those  places  the  second  paragraph  of  p.  298.  For  the 
Civil  Code  in  particular,  see  pp.  225  to  307,  and  Vol.  IL  pp. 
110  to  174.  For  the  Pénal  Code  in  particular,  see  Vol.  L  pp. 
170  to  224  ;  Vol.  IL  p.  237  to  the  end  ;  Vol.  IIL  p.  1  to  191. 
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TABLE 

Exhîbiting  the  Corpus  Juris  ('  Corps  complet  de  Droit  ')  arranged 

National,  Municipal,  or  Internal  Law  [i.e.  Jus  Civile,  in  one  of  its  nnmer' 
ouB  sensés]  : 

Containing — 


Droit  politique  [ùe.  Jus  Publicum]  : 
Containing — i 


Droit  constitutionnel  : 
Relating  to 

1.  The  Powere  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  large  and  correct  signification  : — ^  Sum- 
mus  Tmperans  in  JRepublied,  sive  Is  Monarcha  sit,  sive  Optimates,  sive  Popiilns/ 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  Powers  of  the  One,  the  Few,  or  tne  Many,  in  whom  the 
Sovereignty — the  suprême,  unlimited,  and,  legoUy^  irresponsible  Command — ^residesv 

2.  The  DistrifnUion  of  the  Sovereign  powers,  where  they  are  not  united  in  a 
single  person. 

S.  The  Duties  of  the  Govemment  (subjects  or  citizens)  towards  the  Sovereign. 
A  large  portion  of  Constitutional  Law  is,  strictly,  a  branch  of  MonUs,     See 
*  Traités,  de,'  vol.  i  pp.  167,  826. 


Droit  civil  (as  opposed  to  Droit  pénal)  [i.e.  Law  re- 
garding  primary  Bights  and  Obligations]  : 
Relating  to — 


Rights  in  Rem,  with  their 
corresponding  Duties  : 


Rights  in  Personam,  or  Obligations 
strido  sensu  :  IfijStt  7.] 

In  which  Department  of  rights  and 
obligations  are  comprised  the  following 
gênera:  viz. — . 


Obligations  arising  from  Pacte 
ou  Convention  (t.e.  ex  CoN- 
tractu)  : 


I 

Obligations  arising  from  Besoin  supérieur. 
Service  antérieur,  ResponBObUiU  pour 
une  personne  tierce,  etc  {i.e.  Quasi  csr 
Contractu).  [ftote  8.] 
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IX. 

in  the  Order  which  seems  to  bave  been  conceived  by  Mr,  Beniham. 

1] 

International,   or  External  Law  [ûe.   Jus  Tntegrarum  Gen- 

tium]:   [j^te2.] 
Relating  to  the  Bights  and  Obligations  of  Independent  Political 

Societies  towards  one  another. 
Thus  considered,  it  is,  strictly,  a  branch  of  Morals.     See  *  Traités, 

etc.*  vol.  i.  pp.  168,  328.     But,  as  enforced  in  any  given  Society 

by  the  Sovereign,  or  Suprême  Power,  it  properly  constitutes  a 

portion  of  (national  or  internai)  Law. 


Droit  civil  (as  opposed  to  Droit  politique)  [i.e.  Jus  Priyatum]  : 
[fijOU  S]  Containing- 


I 

Lato  regarding 
The  Bights  and  Obligations  of  Per- 
sons  who  are  clothed  with  Political 
Powers  in  subordination  to  the  Sove- 
reign. 

See  *  Traités,  etc.*  vol.  i.  pp.  386, 
339,  346,  etc.:  —  Organisation  judi- 
ciaire. Code  militaire,  Code  de  Finance, 
Code  ecclésiastique,  etc. 


Code  général,  ou  Lois  générales 
[i.e.  Jus  Berum]  : 

Containing — 1 


I 
Codes  particuliers,  ou  Recueils  de 
Lois  ;  particulières    [i.e.    Jus 
Personarum].    [^te  4.] 


I 

Droit  substantif  [or  The  Law]  : 
Containing — 


Droit  adjectif  [or  Law  of 
Procédure']  :  [^ote  6.] 
Containing — , 


I 

Law  of  Civil  Procédure  : 


Law  of  Oriminal 
Procédure. 


Droit  Pénal  [ûe.  Law  regarding  Injuries  ;  with  the  Biehts  and 
Obligations  {secondary  or  sanctioning)  which  arise  irom  in- 
juries] :   [i^te6.] 

Belating  to — 1 


Civil  Injuries;  with  the  Rights 
which  thence  accrue  to  the  injured 
parties  or  their  représentatives, 
and  the  correlating  or  correspond- 
ing  Obligations  which  attach  upon 
the  opposite  parties. 


Crimes  and  Punishments;  together 
with  the  Satisfaction  to  the  injured 
parties  or  their  représentatives,  which 
(in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bentham)  it 
would  be  expédient  to  exact  from  the 
criminals.     [^ote  9.] 


[For  the  fiMttn  to  this  Table,  see  pp.  985,  988.] 
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Table  IX.  [0otc  7.]  The  important  division  of  Bights  into  Juro  h 

Rem  and  Jura  in  Personam  (determiruitam),  is  neither  formally 
stated,  nor  consistently  pursued,  in  the  *  Vtie  générale.'  It  may, 
however,  be  traced  from  p.  247  to  p.  293;  and  see  particularly 
pp.  271,  272,  290,  291,  292,  293.  In  the  Second  Volume  it 
appears  with  more  distinctness.  See  (pp.  110  to  155)  'Modes 
of  Acqiiiring  Property'  :  i.e.  Servitudes,  with  other  Bights  i«  r? 
aliéna,  as  well  as  Dominion  or  Property  strictly  so  called  :  And 
see  also  (pp.  156tol68)'  Modes  of  acquiring  Bights  to  Services'  : 
i.e.  Acts  to  be  done  or  forborne  by  assignable  or  determinnU 
persons,  in  conséquence  of  obligations  (as  understood  by  the 
Boman  Lawyers).  At  p.  167,  the  term  '  Obligation  '  is  employed 
in  this  its  original  meaning. 

[0Otf  8.]  For  Obligations  ex  contrad,u  and  qua^si  ex-cos- 
tractu,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  271,  272,  286  et  seq.  ;  VoL  II.  pp.  150 
to  168,  362  et  seq. 

[i^Ot€  9.]  The  Law  of  Civil  Injuries  (with  the  corresponding 
Bemedies)  and  the  Law  of  Crimes  (with  the  corresponding 
Punishments  and  Bemedies),  are  not  divided  into  two  inde- 
pendent  parcels,  but  are  classed  or  blended  together  under  the 
name  of  'Droit  pénal.*  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  155  et  seq.,  159  et  seq., 
170  to  224;  Vol.  IL  p.  237  to  the  end  of  the  Volume;  VoL 
m.  p.  1  to  191.  Compulsory  Bestitution  and  Satisfaction 
relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  Civil  Injuries  ;  Pénal  Bemedies,  to 
Crimes.  See  Vol.  IL  pp.  308  to  379;  and  p.  380  to  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 
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ESSAYS  ON  INTEEPEETATION  AND  ANALOGY. 

The  following  Essaya  or  Notes  are  referred  to  in  the  thirty-third 
Lecture  (p.  577,  an^e),  in  which  the  same  subjects  are  more  succinctly 
handled.  They  were  not  found  with  the  Lectures,  but  were  doubtless 
intended  by  the  Author  to  be  incorporated  in  the  grèat  work  which 
he  meditated. 

In  a  note  in  the  page  above-mentioned,  I  spoke  of  the  '  Essay  or 
Interprétation  '  as  complète.  This,  unfortunately,  is  a  mistake  ;  nor 
hâve  I  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  the  conclusion. 

The  original  of  the  *  Excursus  on  Analogy  '  consists,  in  great  part, 
of  unarranged  and  almost  illegible  fragments,  amongst  which  it  was 
extremely  diffîcult  to  establish  anything  like  order  and  cohérence. 
I  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to  submit  what  the  Author  left  in 
so  imperfect  a  state  to  the  public  eye.  Nor  should  I  hâve  ventured 
to  do  so,  had  I  not  been  encouraged  by  the  opinion  of  several  persons 
of  high  authority  in  such  a  matter,  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted. 
They  hâve  exhorted  me  by  no  means  to  suppress  this  essay  ;  '  Since,' 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  those  most  qualified  to  décide,  ^  though, 
from  the  fragmentary  form  in  which  it  must  necessarily  appear,  its 
excellences  will  probably  be  hidden  from  most  readers,  its  great 
philosophical  value  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  study  it  with 
attention.' 

S.  A 


NOTE  ON  INTEEPRETATION. 

(PROPER  AND  IMPROPER). 

In  my  thirty-third  Lecture  I  hâve  tried  to  contrast  Interprétation 
(in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term)  and  the  induction  of  a 
rule  of  law  from  a  judicial  décision.  In  (the  earlier  portion  of) 
the  présent  note,  I  shall  try  to  distinguish  Interprétation  (in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term)  from  the  varions  modes  of 
judicial  législation  to  which  the  name  of  interprétation  is  not 
unfrequently  miaapplied. 

The  discovery  of  the  law  which  the  lawgiver  intended  to 
establish,  is  the  object  of  genuine  interprétation  :  or  (changing 
the  phrase),  its  object  is  the  discovery  of  the  intention  with 
which  he  constructed  the  statute,  or  of  the  sensé  which  he 
attached  to  the  words  wherein  the  statute  is  expressed.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  hâve  given  in  the  text,  the  literal  meaning  of 
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the  words  wherein  the  statute  is  expressed,  is  the  primary  înd»:i 
or  due  to  the  intention  or  sensé  of  its  author. 

Now  the  literal  meaning  of  words  (or  the  graminatit  i! 
meaning  of  words)  is  the  meaning  which  custom  has  annexed  :• 
thenL  It  is  the  meaning  attached  to  them  commonlj  by  ail  o: 
most  of  the  persons  who  use  habitually  the  given  language  :  C>r. 
if  the  words  be  technical,  it  is  the  meaning  attached  to  then: 
commonly  by  ail  or  most  of  the  persons  who  are  specially  col- 
versant  or  occupied  with  the  given  art  (or  science).  Geneiall} 
the  customary  meaning  of  the  words  wherein  the  statute  is  ei- 
pressed,  is  obvions  or  easily  assignable  ;  and  generally,  therefon: 
the  interpréter  assumes  it  tacitly,  and  without  hésitation  aD<: 
inquiry.  But,  occasionally,  the  customary  meaning  of  the  won.- 
is  indeterminate  and  dubious.  What  is  the  meaning  wbid 
custom  has  annexed  to  the  words,  is,  therefore,  an  inquiiy  whid 
the  interpréter  may  be  called  upon  to  institute.  Conséquent!) . 
the  interprétation  of  a  statute  by  the  literal  meaning  of  tb- 
words  may  possibly  consist  of  a  twofold  process  :  namely,  an 
inquiry  after  the  meaning  which  custom  has  annexed  to  th-' 
words,  and  a  use  of  that  literal  meaning  as  a  due  to  the  sensé 
of  the  législature.  The  interpréter  seeking  the  meaning  annextni 
to  the  words  by  custom,  may  not  be  able  to  détermine  it  ;  i  r 
he  may  not  be  able  to  find  in  it,  when  he  has  determinei.1  oi 
assumed  it,  any  detenninate  sensé  that  the  législature  may  have 
attached  to  them  :  And,  on  either  of  thèse  suppositions,  he  mav 
seek  in  other  indicia,  the  intention  which  the  législature  heli 
Or,  when  he  has  determined  or  assumed  the  customary  meaniiiL 
of  the  words,  the  interpréter  may  be  able  to  discover  in  their 
customary  or  literal  meaning,  a  determinate  or  definite  intention 
that  the  législature  may  hâve  entertained  :  And,  on  this  supp."îi- 
tion,  he  ought  to  présume  strongly  that  the  possible  intenti<.'L 
which  he  finds  is  the  very  intention  or  purpose  with  which  the 
statute  was  made. 

The  intention,  however,  of  the  législature,  as  shewn  by  that 
literal  meaning,  may  diflfer  from  the  intention  of  the  l^;islaturf 
as  shewn  by  other  indicia  ;  and  the  presumption  in  favour  o: 
the  intention  which  that  literal  meaning  suggests,  may  be  fainter 
than  the  évidence  for  the  intention  which  other  indicia  poin: 
at.  On  which  supposition,  the  last  of  thèse  possible  intention? 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  interpréter,  as  and  for  the  intention 
which  the  législature  actually  held.  For  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words,  though  it  oflfers  a  strong  presumption,  is  not  condusive 
of  the  purpose  with  which  the  statute  was  made. 
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It  appears,  then,  from  what  bas  foregone,  that  the  subjects 
of  the  science  of  interprétation  are  principally  the  foUowing; 
namely,  the  natures  of  the  varions  indices  to  the  customary 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  the  statute  is  expressed  ;  the 
natures  of  the  varions  indices,  other  than  that  literal  mean- 
ing,  to  the  intention  or  sensé  of  the  lawgiver  ;  the  cases  wherein 
the  intention  which  that  literal  meaning  may  suggest,  should 
bend  and  yield  to  the  intention  which  other  indicia  may  point 
at. 

Having  stated  the  object  or  purpose  of  genuine  interprétation, 
and  pointed  at  the  subjects  of  the  science  which  is  conversant 
about  it,  we  will  touch  upon  the  interprétation,  ex  ratione  legis, 
through  which  an  unequivocal  statute  is  extended  or  restricted. 
It  may  happen  that  the  author  of  a  statute,  when  he  is  making 
the  statute,  conceives  and  expresses  exactly  the  intention  with 
which  he  is  making  it,  but  conceives  imperfectly  and  confusedly 
the  end  which  détermines  him  to  make  it.  Now,  since  he  con- 
ceives its  scope  inadequately  and  indistinctly,  he  scarcely  pursues 
its  scope  with  logical  completeness,  or  he  scarcely  adhères  to  its 
scope  with  logical  consistency.  Consequently,  though  he  con- 
ceives and  expresses  exactly  the  intention  with  which  he  is 
making  it,  the  statute,  in  respect  of  its  reason,  is  defective  or 
excessive.  Some  class  of  cases  which  the  reason  of  the  statute 
embraces  is  not  embraced  by  the  statute  itself  ;  or  the  statute 
itself  embraces  some  class  of  cases  which  a  logical  adhérence  to 
its  reason  would  détermine  its  author  to  exclude  from  it. 

But,  in  pursuance  of  a  power  which  often  is  exercised  by 
judges  (and,  where  they  are  subordinate  to  the  State,  with  its 
express  or  tacit  authority),  the  judge  who  ûnds  that  a  statute  is 
thus  defective  or  excessive,  usually  fills  the  chasm,  or  cuts  away 
the  excrescence.  In  order  to  the  accompHshment  of  the  end  for 
which  the  statute  was  established,  the  judge  complètes  or  corrects 
the  faulty  or  exorbitant  intention  with  which  it  actually  was 
made.  He  enlarges  the  defective,  or  reduces  the  excessive  statute, 
and  adjusts  it  to  the  reach  of  its  ground.  For  he  appUes  it  to 
a  case  of  a  class  which  it  surely  does  not  embrace,  but  to  which 
its  reason  or  scope  should  hâve  made  the  lawgiver  extend  it  ;  or 
he  withholds  it  firom  a  case  of  a  class  which  it  embraces  indis- 
putably,  but  which  its  reason  or  scope  should  hâve  made  the 
lawgiver  exclude  from  it 

Now,  according  to  a  notion  or  phrase  which  is  current  with 
writers  on  law,  the  judge  who  thus  enlarges,  or  thus  reduces  the 
statute,  'interprets  the  statute  by  its  reason:'  or  his  extension 
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or  restriction  of  the  defective  or  excessive  statute  is  '  extenslTe 
or  restrictive  interprétation  ex  ratûme  Ugis!  His  adjustmest 
however,  of  the  statute  to  the  reach  or  extent  of  its  ground,  is  a 
palpable  act  of  judicial  législation,  and  is  not  interprétation  n 
construction  (in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term).  The  di-- 
covery  of  the  intention  with  which  the  statute  was  made,  is  tk 
object  of  genuine  interprétation  ;  and,  of  the  various  dues  to  the 
actual  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  the  reason  of  the  statute  is  oneL 

But  where  a  statute  is  extended  or  restricted  in  the  manner 
which  we  now  are  considering,  the  actual  intention  of  the  law- 
giver is  not  doubted  by  the  judge.  Instead  of  unaffectedlj 
seeking  the  actual  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and  using  tbe 
reason  of  the  statute  as  one  of  the  various  dues  to  it,  the  }\iAjk 
rejects  an  actual  (though  faulty  or  exorbitant)  intention  which 
the  lawgiver  palpably  held.  Instead  of  interpreting  a  statute 
obscurely  and  dubiously  worded,  the  judge  modifies  a  statute 
clearly  and  precisely  expressed  :  putting  in  the  place  of  the  kw 
which  the  lawgiver  indisputably  made,  the  law  which  the  reasi^n 
of  the  statute  should  hâve  determined  the  lawgiver  to  make. 
Consequently,  where  the  judge  in  show  interpréta  the  statute 
restrictively,  he  abrogates  or  annuls  it  partially.  And  where 
the  judge  in  show  interprets  the  statute  extensively,  he  makes 
of  its  reason  a  judiciary  rule  by  which  its  defect  is  supplieiL 
He  makes  of  the  reason  of  the  statute  a  gênerai  ground  of 
décision  which  provides  for  the  class  of  cases  overlooked  and 
omitted  by  the  lawgiver  :  For,  as  a  ratio  decidendi,  though  nc»t 
as  a  Tdtio  legis,  the  reason  of  a  statute  may  perform  the  functions 
of  a  law. 

In  the  foUowing  passages  from  the  Pandects  (Lib.  L  tit  o, 
IL  10,  11,  12,  13),  the  rationale  of  the  process  of  extension, 
which  the  judge  performs  upon  the  statute,  is  stated  unaffectedly 
and  frankly.       'Neque  leges,  neque  senatusconsulta  ita  scribi 
possunt,  ut  omnes  casus,  qui  quandoque  inciderint,  comprehend- 
antur  ;  et  ideo  de  his,  quae  primo  constituuntur,  interpretatione 
(aut  constitutione  principis)  certius  statuendum  est*     '  Non  pos- 
sunt omnes  articuli  singillatim  aut  legibus  aut  senatusconsultis 
comprehendi;    sed  cum  in  aliquâ   causa  sententia  (sive  ratio) 
eorum  manifesta  est,  is,  qui  jurisdictioni  praeest,  ad  simiUa  pro- 
cedere,  atque  ita  jus  dicere  débet.*     '  Quotiens  lege  aliquid  unum 
vel  alterum  introductum  est,  bona  occasio  est,  cetera,  quae  tendunt 
ad   eandem   utilitatem,   interpretatione,   vel    certe  jurisdietione 
suppleri.' 

There  is,  it  is  true,  an  extensive,  or  restrictive  interprétation 
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which  is  properly  interprétation  or  construction.  For  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  wherein  the  statute  is  expressed,  may  not 
correspond  to  the  purpose  wherewith  it  was  actually  made  ;  and 
the  interpréter  of  the  statute,  guided  by  another  index  to  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  statute,  may  abandon  the  meaning  which 
custom  has  annexed  to  the  words,  for  the  meaning  which  the 
lawgiver  attached  to  them. 

Now,  if  the  meaning  annexed  to  the  words  by  custom  be 
narrower  than  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words  by  the  law- 
giver, the  interpréter  (it  is  commonly  said)  interprets  the  statute 
extensively  :  If  the  former  of  the  meanings  be  broader  than  the 
latter,  the  interpréter  (it  is  commonly  said)  interprets  the  statute 
restrictively.  But,  manifestly,  the  statute  itself  is  not  extended 
or  restricted  by  the  process  which  we  now  are  considering.  The 
very  law  which  actually  was  made  by  the  lawgiver,  is  also  the  very 
law  which  is  sought  and  stuck  to  by  the  interpréter  ;  who  merely 
proportions  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  words  to  the  broader 
or  narrower  meaning  with  which  the  lawgiver  used  them.  The 
interpréter  extends  or  restricts,  not  Ihe  statute  itself,  but  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words  wherein  the  statute  is  expressed. 

Having  tried  to  distinguish  genuine  interprétation  from  the 
modes  of  judicial  législation  which  often  are  styled  interprétation, 
we  proffer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading  terms  which 
are  connected  with  the  distinction  in  question. 

Although  the  intention  with  which  a  statute  is  made  often 
differs  from  the  end  which  moves  the  lawgiver  to  make  it,  the 
reason  of  a  statute  and  the  actual  intention  of  the  lawgiver 
oftener  coïncide  or  tally.  Accordingly,  tliey  often  are  opposed 
together,  or  contradistinguished  jointly,  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words  in  which  the  statute  is  expressed.  Now,  as  contra- 
distinguished jointly  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
reason  of  a  statute  with  the  actual  intention  of  the  lawgiver  are 
commonly  styled  by  the  modems  '  the  spirit  of  the  law  :*  by  the 
Eoman  jurists,  and  the  modems  who  adopt  their  language,  *  the 
senteTice  of  the  law.' 

According  to  most  of  the  writers  who  hâve  treated  of  inter- 
prétation, it  is  either  grammatical  or  logical.  The  interprétation 
of  a  statute  bears  the  name  of  grammatical  in  so  far  as  it  seeks 
the  meaning  which  custom  has  annexed  to  the  words,  or  seeks 
in  that  meaning  exclusively  the  actual  intention  of  the  lawgiver. 
As  looking  for  other  indices  to  the  actual  intention  of  the  law- 
giver, or  as  seeking  his   actual  intention  through  such  other 
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indicia,  the  interprétation  of  a  statuts  assumes  the  oame  *à 
logùcd.  But  as  every  process  of  interprétation  involves  a  logeai 
process,  the  contradistinguished  epithets  scarcelj  suggest  tk 
distinction  which  they  are  employed  to  express.  The  extensiijfi 
or  restriction,  ex  ratione  legis,  of  a  statute  unequivocally  woniei 
is  not  interprétation  or  construction  (in  the  proper  acceptatic^i 
of  the  term).  According,  however,  to  most  of  the  wiiteis  who 
hâve  treated  of  interprétation,  this  process  of  extension  or  restric- 
tion belongs  to  the  kind  of  interprétation  which  they  mark  witL 
the  name  of  logical. 


Of  the  numerous  equivocal  tenus  which  the  language  cf 
jurisprudence  comprises,  equity  perhaps  is  the  most  equivocal 
and  perplexing.^^  Now,  of  the  many  and  disparate  meaninj^ 
given  to  this  slippery  expression,  some  are  connected  inseparably 
with  a  kind  of  spurious  interprétation:  namely,  with  the  so-callt^ 
extensive  interprétation,  ex  raiione  legis,  of  a  statute  unequivcoilly 
worded.  Where  a  defective  statute  is  thus  adjusted  to  its  reas«^n, 
there  lies  an  eqvxdity  or  œquity  (or  a  parity,  analogy,  or  likenessi 
between  the  cases  wliich  the  statute  includes  and  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  extended.  A  case  to  which  it  is  extended,  as  well 
as  a  case  which  it  includes,  is  embraced  by  its  reason  ;  and  the 
two  cases,  therefore,  in  their  common  relation  to  its  reason,  art 
equal,  analogous,  or  like. 

Accordingly,  equity  or  œquity  signifies  the  objects  follcwini! 
(besides  a  multitude  of  others)  : — 1.  The  parity  between  a  case 
to  which  the  statute  is  extended  and  a  case  which  the  statute 
includes. — 2.  The  spurious  extepsive  interprétation  ex  rcUion- 
legis  :  that  is  to  say,  the  extension  of  the  statute  agreeably  to 
the  parity  of  the  cases,  or  the  process  of  extending  the  statute 
agreeably  to  the  parity  of  the  cases. —  3.  A  personified  abstract 
name  which  is  moved  by  the  parity  of  the  cases  to  call  for  the 
extension  of  the  statute.  ('  Quod  in  re  pari  valet  (says  Cicen-) 
valeat  in  hac  quae  par  est  :  valeat  ceqtiitas,  quse  paribus  in  causis 
paria  jura  desiderat.*) — 4.  The  reason  of  the  statute  to  which 
the  extension  is  given,  or  the  reason  of  any  statute  which  needs 
a  similiar  extension.  (It  often  is  said,  for  example,  of  such  or 
such  a  case,  that  the  case  is  within  the  equity  of  such  or  sucli 
a  statute,  though  the  case  is  not  included  by  the  statute  itself) 

The   spurious    extensive    interprétation   ex  rations   legis,  is 

^*  See  Lecture  XXXIII.  anU. 
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styled  anaixHjy  as  well  as  equity.  And  it  is  said  of  ancdogyy  as 
it  is  said  of  equity,  that  she  is  moved  by  the  parity  of  the  cases 
to  call  for  the  extension  of  the  statute.  It  is  said  moreover  of 
the  pretended  interpréter,  that  he  interprets  the  statute  ana- 
hgically.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  term  ancUogy,  like  the 
expression  equity,  signifies  most  properly  the  parity  between  the 
cases. 

['  Equity  '  is  not  applicable  to  restrictive  interprétation  ex 
raiione  legis,] 

The  extensive  or  restrictive  interprétation  ex  ratiane  legis,  of 
a  statute  unequivocally  worded,  are  not  the  only  modes  of 
judicial  or  oblique  législation  to  which  the  name  of  interpréta- 
tion is  often  misapplied.  JS.g.  :  Entire  or  partial  abrogation  of 
a  statute  (with  or  without  substitution  of  a  new  rule),  without 
regard  even  to  the  reason  of  the  statute.  The  grounds  for 
wliich  are,  the  judge's  own  views  of  utility,  or  of  that  conséquence 
and  analogy  (in  législation)  to  which  we  shall  advert  hereafter. 

(He  is  to  be  blamed  commonly,  not  for  innovation,  but  for  work- 
ing  it  under  false  pretences,  and  without  System.) 

So,  aiso,  the  création  of  judiciary  law  (independently  of  the 
application  of  any  statute)  has  been  styled  interprétation.  Kg,  : 
The  law  devised  by  prudentes,  and  adopted  by  tribunals,  was 
said  to  be  devised  by  interj>reting  the  old  law  :  such  interpréta- 
tion consisting,  partly,  in  forming  new  rules,  by  conséquence 
and  analogy,  on  anterior  law  (statute  or  judiciary)  and  hence, 
probably,  the  name  of  interprétation;  and,  partly,  in  forming 
new  rules,  without  regard  to  conséquence  or  analogy,  according  to 
gênerai  utility,  or  any  other  standard  of  ethics  (or  législation).^* 

As  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  authentic  interprétation  is  also 
genuine  or  spurious.  A  declaratory  law  being  truly  such,  or 
introducing  the  new  law  under  the  guise  of  interpreting  the 
purpose  with  which  the  old  was  made.^^ 


From  the  two  processes  ^®  which  I  hâve  endeavoured  to  con- 
trast,  I  pass  to  the  celebrated  phrase  which  is  closely  connected 

"  *  Interpretis  officium,  quod  proprie  eoram  scilicet,  quae  ad  leges  ex  eamm 

in  legis  serUeniia  explicanda  versatur,  per  rationct  aut  ad  similia  producendas  aut 

se  quidem  facile  discernitur  ab  eorum  reatringendaa  spectant.' — Miihlenbruch, 

munere,  quorum  est,  ad  causas  applicare  Doci.  Pand.  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
leges;  unde  etiam  recte  de  utroque  ge-       *^  Interprétation  by  règlement.      See 

nere  seorsim  multa  pnecipiuntur.     Est  French  Code  and   Bentham's  Judicial 

ta  men  genus  quoddam  prœceptorum  velut  Establishments, 
promiscuum   atque  in  meoio  positum,        ^^  See  p.  682,  anie. 
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with  them  ;  though  it  regards  the  application  of  law  (and  al  nj 
the  création  of  law)  rather  than  the  discovery  of  law  by  inter- 
prétation or  induction.     'Afber  ail  the  certainty  (says    Palev- 
that  can  be  given  to  points  of  law,  either  by  the  interposition  o: 
the  législature,  or  the  authority  of  précédents,  one   principal 
source  of  disputation,  and  into  which,  indeed,  the  greater  p«art 
of  légal  controversies  may  be  resolved,  will  remain  still  :  namely. 
'  thù  compétition  of  opposite  analogies*     The  nature  of  the  difi- 
culties  denoted  by  this  celebrated  phrase  he  attempts  to  stat-e 
in  the  following  passage.     '  When  a  point  of  law  has  once  beea 
adjudged,  neither  that  question,  nor  any  which  completely,  anJ 
in  ail  its  circumstances,  corresponds  with  that,  can  be  bronght  û 
second  time  into  dispute.     But  questions  arise  which  lesemlle 
that  only  indirectly,  and  in  part,  and  in  certain  views  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  seem  to  bear  an  equal  or  greater  afiSnirr 
to  other  adjudged  cases  :  questions  which  can  be  brought  within 
any  fixed  rule  only  by  analogy,  and  which  hold  an  analogy  by 
relation  to  difiTerent  rules.     It  is  by  the  urging  of  the  diflferen: 
analogies  that  the  contention  of  the  Bar  is  carried  on  :  And  it  i^ 
in  the  comparison,  adjustment,  and  reconciliation  of  them  witli 
one  another  ;  and  in  the  discerning  of  such  distinctions,  and  tht* 
framing  of  such  a  détermination,  as  may  save  the  various  rules 
alleged  in  the  cause,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  as  may  give  up 
the  weaker  analogy  to  the  stronger,  that  the  sagacity  and  wisdou 
of  the  Court  are  seen  and  exercised.'     Now,  like  ail  or  most  of 
the  phrases  into  which  '  analogy  '  enters,  the  celebrated  phrase 
'the  compétition  of  opposite  analogies*  is  often  used  indet<^r- 
minately.     Accordingly,  it  has  darkened  the  nature  of  the  ditii- 
culties  which  it  was  contrived  to  express  ;  and,  therewith,  it  L;\- 
obscured  that  pregnant  distinction  between  statute  and  judiciair 
law  with  which  we  are  presently  occupied.     It  needs,  therefore, 
the  exact  examination  which  I  now  shall  bestow  upon  itw 

Two  distinct  diflSculties,  incident  respectively  to  two  distinct 
processes,  are  denoted  by  the  phrase  as  it  is  usually  applied.  Of 
thèse  distinct  difl&culties,  one  is  incident  to  the  application  of 
statute  or  judiciary  law  already  obtaining  or  existing  :  the  other 
is  incident  to  the  décision  of  a  spécifie  or  particular  case  for 
which  the  existing  law  aflfords  no  applicable  rule.  The  former 
may  perplex  the  judge  in  his  purely  judicial  character,  or  as 
properly  exercising  his  properly  judicial  fonctions  :  the  latter 
may  embarrass  the  judge  in  his  quality  of  judicial  legislator,  or 
as  virtually  making  a  rule  for  cases  of  a  new  description.  As 
it  is  usually  applied,  the  phrase  is  confined  to  the  diflSculty 
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which  is  incident  to  the  application  of  law,  with  the  difiSculty 
which  is  incident  to  judicial  législation.  But  a  difficulty  re- 
sembling  thèse  is  incident  to  direct  législation,  or  the  process  of 
creating  a  statute.  And  this  difficulty  may  be  styled,  as  pro- 
perly  as  the  two  others,  a  compétition  of  opposite  analogies. 

I  first  shall  consider  the  difiBculty  which  is  incident  to  the 
application  of  law  aiready  obtaining  or  existing;  though  the 
difiBculty  which  is  incident  to  judicial  législation  is  probably  the 
difficulty  that  Paley  particularly  contemplated.  Having  con- 
sidered  the  difl&culty  which  is  incident  to  the  application  of  law, 
I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  difficulty  which  is  incident  to 
judicial  législation,  and  also  the  resembling  difficulty  which  is 
incident  to  the  création  of  a  statute. 

The  System  of  positive  law  obtaining  in  any  nation  (or  the 
complexion  or  collective  whole  of  its  positive  law)  is  a  body  or 
aggregate  (methodised  or  unmethodised)  of  varions  but  connected 
rules.  Now  every  rule  which  is  definite  or  précise  is  applicable 
to  cases  of  a  class  (or  governs  cases  of  a  class)  which  also  is 
definite  or  précise.  For  the  rule  is  shaped  exactly  to  the 
essence  or  nature  of  the  class,  or  to  the  essentials,  positive  and 
négative,  possessed  by  a  case  of  the  class  :  meaning  by  the 
positive  and  négative  essentials  of  the  case  the  properties  which 
it  necessarily  has,  and  the  properties  which  it  necessarily  wants, 
in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  class,  and  in  so  far  as  the  rule  will 
apply  to  it.  And  as  the  rule  is  shaped  exactly  to  the  essence 
or  nature  of  the  class,  so  is  the  essence  of  the  class  exactly 
inarked  by  the  rule  :  the  determinate  purpose  of  the  rule,  and  • 
the  determinate  import  of  the  rule,  fixing  the  class  of  cases 
which  its  author  intended  it  to  govem.  Consequently,  if  every 
nile  in  a  System  of  law  were  perfectly  definite  or  précise,  every 
spécifie  case  that  the  whole  of  the  System  embraced  would 
belong  to  a  kind  or  sort  perfectly  definite  or  précise. 

On  the  appearance  of  any  case  that  the  whole  of  the  System 
embraced,  the  class  to  which  it  belonged,  and  the  rule  by  which 
it  was  govemed,  might  be  known  and  assigned  with  certainty  ; 
or  (at  the  least)  the  class  and  the  rule  might  be  known  and 
assigned  with  certainty,  by  every  disceming  lawyer  who  had 
mastered  the  System  thoroughly.  But  the  idéal  completeness 
and  correctness  which  I  now  hâve  imagined  is  not  attainable  in 
fact.  More  or  fewer  of  the  rules  which  constitute  a  System  of 
law,  and  more  or  fewer  of  the  cases  which  the  whole  of  the 
System  extends  to,  are  inevitably  framed  and  classed  more  or 
less  indefinitely.     What  exactly  are  the  cases  which  a  given 
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ruie  applies  to,  or  what  exactly  is  the  rule  which  govems  a 
given  case,  is  a  doubt  that  would  arise  occasionally,  and  would 
not  be  soluble  always,  though  the  System  had  been  built  and 
ordered  with  matchless  solicitude  and  skill.  And  hence  arises, 
or  hence  arises  mainly,  the  difficulty  which  I  now  am  consider- 
ing  :  a  difficulty  incident  to  the  application  of  law,  and  not  to 
the  création  of  law  by  judicial  or  direct  législation. 

In  order  to  an  analysis  of  the  difficulty  which  I  now  am 
considering,  we  will  suppose  that  the  rule  A  is  not  perfectly 
definite;  or  (what  is  the  same  thing  expressed  in  a  différent 
form)  that  the  essence  of  the  class  of  cases  which  A  was  intended 
to  govem  is  not  marked  by  A  with  perfect  exactness.  Further, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  rule  B,  with  the  essence  of  the  class 
of  cases  which  B  was  intended  to  govem,  is  in  the  same  plight  of 
uncertainty.  Moreover,  we  will  suppose  that  the  case  x  demands 
judicial  décision  :  that  x  in  certain  respects  bears  a  likeness  to 
the  cases  which  seem  to  be  govemed  by  A  ;  but  that  x  in  other 
respects  bears  a  likeness  to  the  cases  which  seem  to  be  govemed 
by  B.  Lastly,  I  will  suppose  that  the  judge,  distracted  by  the  two 
likenesses,  doubts  whether  A  or  B  be  the  raie  applicable  to  x. 

Now,  the  difficulty  which  stays  the  judge  from  applying  the 
law  to  the  fact,  may  be  called  (in  metaphorical  language)  'a 
compétition  of  opposite  analogies/  For  the  likeness  of  a;  to  the 
cases  which  seemingly  are  govemed  by  A,  and  the  likeness  of 
x  to  the  cases  which  seemingly  are  governed  by  B,  may  be 
deemed  two  opposite  suitors  contending  for  the  préférence  of  the 
.  judge  :  the  former  entreating  the  judge  to  décide  x  by  A,  and 
the  latter  imploring  the  judge  to  résolve  x  by  B. 

The  difficulty  arises,  however,  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
two  rules.  For  if  the  rule  A  be  the  rule  applicable  to  x  (or  if 
the  rule  B  be  the  rule  applicable  to  r«),  i»,  in  respect  of  A  (or  a\ 
in  respect  of  B),  is  in  the  following  double  predicament  It  bas 
ail  the  positive  essentials  possessed  by  cases  of  the  class  which 
the  rule  was  intended  to  govern:  And,  moreover,  it  has  no 
property  or  character  through  which  it  differs  from  those  cases 
essentially  or  materially  :  that  is  to  say,  through  which  it  differs 
from  those  cases  in  such  wise  and  degree  as  render  a  common 
rule  inapplicable  to  it  and  them. 

Consequently,  if  the  rules  A  and  B  be  perfectly  definite,  and 
the  classes  of  cases  which  they  govern  be  therefore  perfectly 
definite,  the  judge  can  arrive  with  certainty  at  one  pf  the  foUow- 
ing  conclusions  :  namely,  that  x  is  in  that  predicament  in  respect 
of  the  rule  A,  and  therefore  must  be  solved  by  A  ;  or  that  x  is 
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in  that  predicament  in  respect  of  the  nile  B,  and  therefore  must 
be  solved  by  B  ;  or  that  xS&  wAm  that  predicament  in  respect 
of  either  of  those  rules,  and  therefore  must  be  solved  by  a  third, 
if  a  third  that  applies  may  be  foimd.  The  difficulty  arises, 
therefore,  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  two  rules  ;  and  is  rather 
a  compétition  or  conflict  of  those  indefinite  rules  than  of  the 
opposite  analogies  oî  xXjq  the  cases  of  the  indefinite  classes. 

To  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  difficulty  which  I  now  am 
considering,  I  append  the  foUowing  explanations  : — ^To  render 
my  supposed  example  as  simple  as  possible,  I  hâve  imagined 
that  the  indefinite  rules  which  strive  for  the  préférence  of  the 
judge  are  only  two.  But,  though  a  greater  number  of  such 
rules  strive  for  the  préférence  of  the  judge,  the  hindrance  to  the 
apphcation  of  the  law  is  substantially  the  one  which  I  hâve 
analysed-  The  greater,  however,  is  the  number  of  the  indefinite 
and  conflicting  rules,  the  greater,  of  course,  is  his  difficulty.  The 
greater,  of  course,  is  his  difficulty  in  subsuming  the  case  before 
him  under  the  appropriate  rule  ;  or  in  finding  that  the  case 
before  him  is  embraced  by  none  of  the  rules  of  which  the  law. 
that  he  administers  is  actually  composed. 

Although  it  arises  more  frequently  from  a  conflict  of  indefinite 
rules,  the  difficulty  which  I  now  am  considering  (or  a  difficulty 
essentially  like  it)  may  arise,  without  such  a  conflict,  from  a 
single  indefinite  rule.  For  it  probably  has  happened,  where  a 
rule  or  principle  is  indefinite,  that  some  judges  hâve  applied  it 
to  certain  spécifie  cases,  whilst  others  hâve  withheld  it  from 
cases  essentially  similar  to  the  former.  In  other  words,  the  rule 
has  been  applied  to  some,  and  withheld  from  other  cases,  though 
ail  the  adjudged  cases  are  of  one  description  or  category.  Now 
if  X,  a  case  in  controversy,  be  of  that  description  or  category,  it 
bears  a  likeness  to  the  cases  to  which  the  rule  has  been  applied, 
and  also  a  likeness  to  the  cases  from  which  the  rule  has  been 
withheld.  And  though  the  likenesses  are  identical  in  relation 
to  the  varions  cases,  they  yet  are  opposed  and  contending  in 
relation  to  the  indefinite  rule  :  one  of  them  inviting  the  judge 
to  apply  the  rule  to  ce,  and  the  other  suggesting  to  the  judge 
that  the  rule  is  inapplicable  to  it 

But  the  difficulty  which  stays  the  judge  springs  from  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  rule.  Supposing  that  the  rule  is  judiciary, 
the  difficulty  implies  that  the  existence  of  the  rule  is  question- 
able  ;  or,  at  least,  has  been  disputed  by  the  judges  who  hâve 
refused  to  apply  it.  For  the  rule  itself  is  made  by  décisions  (if 
it  exist  at  ail).     Supposing  that  the  rule  is  perfectly  definite,  the 
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judge  may  détermine  certainly  (if  not  easily  and  quickly)  how 
he  should  dispose  of  the  case  which  awaits  his  jadicial  solution. 
It  surely  is,  or  it  surely  is  not,  of  the  class  which  the  rule  was 
intended  to  govem. 

We  hâve  assumed  tacitly,  up  to  the  présent  point,  that  tiie 
compétition  of  opposite  analogies  which  is  incident  to  the  applica- 
tion of  law  arises  exclusively  from  the  indefiniteness  of  a  rule 
or  rules.  But  it  may  possibly  arise  from  a  somewhat  différent 
cause  :  namely,  the  inconsistency  inJtefr  se  of  several  definite  rules, 
or  the  intrinsic  or  self-inconsistency  of  one  definite  rule.  Or 
(what,  in  eflfect,  is  exactly  the  same  thing)  it  may  possibly  spring 
from  the  inconsistency  with  which  such  rules  or  rule  hâve  been 
admimstered  or  applied.  Of  two  cases,  for  example»  which 
belong  to  one  category,  and  which  therefore  should  hâve  been 
adjudged  by  one  and  the  same  rule,  the  one  may  hâve  been 
decided  by  a  definite  or  précise  rule  and  the  other  by  a  definite 
rule  essentially  différent  from  the  former.  Or,  supposing  a  single 
rule  which  is  perfectly  definite  or  précise,  it  may  hâve  been 
applied  to  one  and  withheld  from  another  case,  though  the  two 
adjudged  cases  are  of  one  description  or  class. 

Now,  on  either  of  thèse  suppositions,  it  may  happen  that  a 
case  in  controversy  is  essentially  similaur  to  the  cases  which  hâve 
been  resolved  inconsistently.  But,  assuming  that  a  case  in  con- 
troversy is  essentially  similar  to  those  cases,  it  bears  a  likeness 
to  one  of  them,  and  the  same  likeness  to  the  other;  which 
respective  likenesses,  though  identical  in  relation  to  the  cases, 
are  opposed  and  contending  analogies  in  relation  to  the  rules  or 
rule.^*  Consequently  the  difficulty  may  spring  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  several  definite  rules,  or  from  the  intrinsic  incon- 
sistency of  a  single  definite  rule.  But,  though  it  may  spring 
from  inconsistency  which  is  not  an  efiect  of  indefiniteness,  it 
commonly  springs  from  inconsistency  of  which  indefiniteness  is 
the  cause  :  that  is  to  say,  it  commonly  springs  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  several  indefinite  rules,  or  from  the  intrinsic  incon- 
sistency of  a  single  indefinite  rule.  For  the  inconsistency  in 
rules  which  is  not  an  efifect  of  their  indefiniteness,  is  generally 
an  evil  that  is  easily  corrigible. 

Generally,  therefore,  a  System  or  body  of  law  is  kept  pass- 
ably  free  from  it  by  direct  or  judicial  législation.  But  the 
inconsistency  in  rules  which  is  caused  by  their  want  of  précision, 

^  If  two  cases  essentially  différent  case  in  controversy  be  essentially  similar 

hâve  been  decided  by  a  common  nile,  a  to  either,  it  is  essentially  différent  from 

compétition  of  opposite  analogies  cannot  the  other,  and  not  essentially  like  it 
arise  from  the  inconsistency.     For  if  a 
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is  often  an  invincible  malady,  or  a  malady  difficult  to  heaL^  It 
often  inheres  in  the  purpose  of  a  mie,  and  therefore  is  simply 
incurable.  And  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cure  (which  far  more 
often  is  the  fact),  it  can  seldom  bë  expelled  from  the  System 
without  a  solicitude  and  skîU  which  lawgivers,  direct  or  judicial, 
hâve  rarely  felt  and  attained  to. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  foregoing  analysis,  that  the  com- 
pétition of  opposite  analogies  which  is  incident  to  the  application 
of  law,  arises  from  this  :  that  a  rule  in  the  System  of  law  which 
the  judge  is  engaged  in  administering,  is  inconsistent  with  itself  ; 
or  that  two  or  more  of  the  rules  which  actually  compose  the 
System,  are  inconsistent  with  one  another.  It  appears,  also, 
from  the  same  analysis,  that  the  rule  or  rules  are  commonly 
thus  inconsistent,  because,  inevitably  or  otherwise,  it  or  they  are 
indefinite  ;  but  that  the  rule  or  rules  are  occasionally  thus  incon- 
sistent, although  it  or  they  are  perfectly  précise. 

From  the  compétition  of  opposite  analogies  which  is  incident 
to  the  application  of  law,  I  tum  to  the  similar  difficulty  which 
is  incident  to  judical  législation. 

(The  rest  wanting.) 


EXCUESUS  ON  ANALOGY. 

ANALOGICAL   REASONING  AND   SYLLOGISM. 

Having  analysed  the  equivocal  phrase  of  which  we  hâve  treated 
in  the  text,*^  we  will  hère  review  the  meanings  (or  rather  the 
principal  meanings)  of  the  equivocal  term  which  it  involves  : 
namely,  the  term  Analogy. 

1.  As  taken  with  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most  current 
of  its  meanings,  the  term  analogy  is  coextensive  with  the  term 
likeness  :  In  other  words,  it  signifies  likeness  or  resemblance  of 
any  nature  or  degree.  The  process,  for  example,  of  reasoning, 
which  we  shall  scrutinise  hereafter,  may  be  grounded  on  a  like- 
ness or  resemblance  of  any  nature  or  degree  ;  and  whatever  be 

^  Bules  involving  degrees  :  e.g.  libel,  applicability  of  an  uncertain  or  inconsîs- 

lunacy,    prodigality,    reasonable    time,  tent  rule  or  rules  to  a  given  and  known 

reasonable  notice.     Thèse  are  hotbeds  of  fact    They  are  hardly  questions  of  inter- 

competing  analogies.    The  indefiniteness  pretation  or  induction,  for  though  the 

is  incorrigible.     A  discrétion  is  left  to  rule  were  explored  and  known  as  far  as 

the  jndge.     Questions  arising  on  them  possible,  doubt  would  remain, 

(and  ail  compétitions  of  analogies)  are  ^  See  Lecture  XXXVII.  anU. 
questions  of  law  :   t.g.  they  regard  the 
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the  nature  or  degree  of  the  given  likeness  or  resemblance,  the 
reasoning  which  is  grounded  upori  it  is  styled  reasoning  by 
analogy.  Moreover,  the  term  analogy,  as  borrowed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks,  often  signifies  a  reasoning  which  is 
grounded  on  a  likeness  or  resemblance,  instead  of  the  likene^  or 
resemblance  whereon  the  reasoning  is  grounded.  And  analogy. 
as  meaning  such  reasoning  (or  the  conséquent  yielded  by  such 
reasoning)  receives  from  the  Roman  Varro  (treating  of  its 
etymon  and  value),  the  following  extensive  définition  :  *  Veritas 
et  ratio  quse  a  similitiuline  oritur.' 

2.  Between  the  species  or  sorts  which  are  parts  of  a  fft'iî**< 
or  kind,  there  obtains  a  resemblance  or  likeness  whereon  the 
ffcnus  is  built  ;  or  (changing  the  phrase)  between  individuals  of 
any,  and  individuals  of  any  other  of  those  sorts,  there  obtaiii? 
a  resemblance  or  likeness  by  which  they  are  determined  to  tht- 
kind.  Moreover,  between  individuals  or  singulars  as  parts  of 
any  one  of  those  species,  there  obtains  another  resemblance,  which 
is  the  ground  or  basis  of  the  sort.  For  example  :  Between  the 
varions  species  which  are  parts  of  the  gentis  animal  (or  between 
individuals  of  any,  and  individuals  of  any  other  of  those  speci^y^) 
there  obtains  a  resemblance  or  likeness  which  détermines  them 
to  the  geiitLs  animal.  And  between  individual  men,  as  belonging 
to  a  sort  of  animais,  there  obtains  another  resemblance  which 
détermines  them  to  the  species  man. 

The  resemblance  between  the  species  which  are  parts  of  a 
genus  or  kind  (or  between  individuals  of  any,  and  individuals 
of  any  other  of  those  species)  is  styled,  in  the  language  of 
logicians,  geiieric.  The  resemblance  between  individuals  as 
parts  of  any  one  of  those  species  is  styled,  in  the  language  of 
logicians,  spécifie, 

Now  the  likeness  between  any  of  the  sorts  which  are  pan? 
or  members  of  a  kind  (or  between  individuals  of  any,  and 
individuals  of  any  other  of  those  sorts)  is  commonly  contra- 
distinguished,  under  the  name  of  ancUogy,  to  the  likeness  bie- 
tween  individuals  as  parts  of  any  one  of  those  sorts.  For 
example  :  The  likeness  of  a  man  to  any  of  the  lower  animais, 
as  distinguished  from  the  likeness  of  a  man  to  any  of  the 
human  species,  is  commonly  called  analogy.  Again  :  The  tenu 
intellect,  when  it  is  used  emphatically,  dénotes  the  human  in- 
tellect. But  between  the  intellect  of  men  and  the  intellect 
of  the  lower  animais  there  obtains  a  generic  resemblance 
Accordingly,  the  intellect  of  the  lower  animais  is  styled  an 
'  analogon  intellectûs  :  '  that  is  to  say,  a  something  which  re- 
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semblés  generically  the  intellect  of  the  human  species,  or  the 
peculiar  and  pre-eminent  intellect  which  is  called  intellect  em- 
phatically.  Again  :  In  relation  to  the  several  titles  from  which 
they  respectively  anse,  an  obligation  ex  contractu  and  an  ob- 
ligation guasi  ex  contractu  are  obligations  of  différent  species. 
But  thèse  two  différent  species  are  parts  of  a  common  genus  : 
namely,  the  genus  of  obligcUiones  (in  the  sensé  of  the  Eoman 
lawyers).  Accordingly,  an  obligation  qiuisi  ex  contrcictu  (as  the 
adverb  quasi  imports)  is  an  aiialogon  of  an  obligation  annexed 
by  the  law  to  a  contract. 

It  foUows  from  what  has  preceded,  that  when  we  dénote 
by  the  term  analogy  a  generic  and  remoter  resemblance  between 
individuals  or  singulars,  we  make  the  foUowing  suppositions 
concerning  the  compared  objects  :  First  :  That  one  or  some 
of  those  objects  are  parcel  of  a  given  class,  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose  in  hand,  we  deem  a  species  :  that  is  to  say,  a  class  con- 
sisting  exclusively  of  mère  individuals  or  singulars,  and  not 
containing  or  comprising  lower  or  narrower  classes.  Secondly  : 
That  the  other  or  rest  of  those  objects  are  not  of  that  given 
species.  Thirdly  :  That  ail  the  compared  objects  are  parcel  of 
a  given  ge7uts  by  which  that  species  is  embraced. 

3.  Two  or  more  objects  may  bear  to  another  object  (or 
they  may  bear  respectively  to  several  other  objects),  similar 
though  several  relations.  Thus,  A  may  be  related  to  a;,  as  -B 
is  related  to  x  ;  ov  A  may  be  related  to  c  (or  to  c,  d,  and  e),  as 
B  is  related  to  ic  (or  to  x,  y,  and  z),  Now  where  several 
objects  are  thus  related  similarly,  they  bear  to  one  another  a 
likeness  lying  in  a  likeness  of  their  relations.  And  this  resem- 
blance of  objects  lying  in  a  resemblance  of  their  relations,  has 
been  named  by  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  by  modem  writers, 
analogy  :  by  Latin  writers,  translating  from  Greek,  proportio. 

Where  objects  are  allied  by  a  likeness  l3dng  in  a  likeness 
of  their  relations,  the  objects  may  be  connected,  or  the  objects 
may  not  be  connected  by  a  likeness  of  a  différent  nature. 
On  either,  however,  of  thèse  suppositions,  the  objects  are  parts 
of  an  actual,  or  a  possible  genvs  or  species,  built  on  the  likeness 
of  their  relations.  For  a  likeness  of  objects  which  lies  in  a 
likeness  of  their  relations,  as  well  as  any  other  likeness  Con- 
necting the  objects  with  one  another,  may  form  a  reason  or 
ground  for  putting  them  together  in  a  class. 

Of  the  analogy  or  likeness  of  objects  which  lies  in  a  like- 
ness of  their  relations,  the  following  examples  are  spécimens. 
— ^The  fin  of  a  fish  and  the  wing  of  a  bird  are  analogous  objects: 
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the  fin  being  to  the  fisb,  in  respect  of  its  movements  throngfa 
the  water,  as  the  wing  is  to  the  bird,  in  respect  of  its  move- 
ments through  the  air.  There  also  obtains  an  analog^y  between 
an  egg  and  a  seed  :  for  the  egg  is  related  to  the  mother,  an*! 
to  the  incipient  bird,  as  the  seed  is  related  to  the  generating. 
and  to  the  inchoate  plant.  Where  several  légal  cases  are 
included  by  a  law  or  principle,  their  similar  though  severa] 
relations  to  the  law  or  principle  which  includes  them,  make 
them  analogous  cases.  Thus,  the  several  spécifie  cases  actuallj 
comprised  by  a  statute  ;  or  the  several  spécifie  cases  coznpiisel 
by  a  judiciary  rule,  carry  a  mutoal  arudogy,  or  a  mutual  j«ritT 
or  sequity,  in  respect  of  their  like  relations  to  the  statute  » 
rule  of  law. 

Again  :  We  may  suppose  that  the  author  of  a  statute, 
when  he  is  making  the  statute,  omits  some  class  of  cases  falling 
within  its  reason,  Now,  on  this  supposition,  a  case  which  is 
thus  omitted  and  a  case  which  the  statute  includes  bear  lo 
the  reason  of  the  statute  similar  though  several  relations.  And 
in  respect  of  their  similar  though  several  relations  to  the  reason, 
the  omitted  and  included  cases  are  analogovs,  sequal,  or  pares. 

But  hère,  to  prevent  misconception,  I  must  add  the  follow- 
ing  remarks  : — The  several  spécifie  cases  which  are  actuaUv 
comprised  by  a  statute,  or  the  several  spécifie  cases  which  are 
comprised  by  a  judiciary  rule,  are  therefore  analogous  or  pares  : 
for  the  respective  relations  of  the  cases  to  the  statute  or  rule 
which  includes  them  are  similar  though  several  relations. 

But  when  it  is  said  of  a  litigated  case,  that  it  beais  an 
analogy  or  parity  to  another  case  or  cases,  it  commonly  is  not 
intended  that  the  doubtful  and  litigated  case  is  surely  and 
indisputably  included  by  a  statute  or  rule  in  question.  It 
commonly  is  meant  that  the  litigated  bears  to  the  other  case 
a  spécifie  or  generic  likeness;  and  that  the  former  ought  to 
be  decided  on  account  of  the  alleged  resemblance,  by  a  statute 
or  rule  in  question  on  account  of  the  resemblance  alleged.  Or 
else  it  is  meant  that  the  litigated  bears  to  the  other  case  a 
spécifie  or  generic  likeness  ;  but  that  the  former  ought  nd  to 
be  decided,  although  the  resemblance  is  admitted,  by  a  statute 
or  rule  in  question,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  resemblance 
Consequently,  the  asserted  or  admitted  analogy  of  the  Utigatetl 
case  to  the  other  is  not  an  analogy  or  parity  lying  in  a  like- 
ness of  their  relations  ;  or,  at  the  least,  it  is  not  an  analogy  or 
parity  lying  in  a  likeness  of  their  relations  to  a  given  statute 
or  rule  indisputably  including  both. 
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In  truth,  when  it  is  said  that  a  litigated  case  is  anahgous 
to  another  case,  one  of  the  following  meanings  is  commonly 
imported  by  the  phrase.  It  is  meant  that  the  litigated  case 
bears  to  the  other  case  a  spécifie  and  proximate  resemblance  ; 
and  that  the  former  ought  to  be  decided  on  account  of  the 
alleged  resemblance,  by  a  given  statute  or  rule  in  which  the 
latter  is  included.  Or  else  it  is  meant  that  the  litigated  bears 
to  the  other  case  a  generic  and  remoter  resemblance;  and 
that  the  former  should  be  brought  or  forced,  on  account  of 
the  alleged  resemblance,  within  a  statute  or  rule  by  which  the 
latter  is  comprised  :  that  is  to  say,  that  a  new  rule  of  judiciary 
law,  resembling  a  statute  or  rule  by  which  the  latter  is  com- 
prised, ought  to  be  made  by  the  Court,  and  applied  to  the  case 
in  controversy. 

In  any  of  the  meanings  which  we  hâve  reviewed  above,  the 
term  analogy  signifies  likeness  :  namely,  likeness  or  resem- 
blance of  any  nature  or  degree;  generic  and  remoter  likeness, 
as  opposed  to  spécifie  and  proximate  ;  or  a  likeness  of  several 
objects  lying  in  a  likeness  of  their  relations.  In  any  of  the 
meanings  which  we  shaU  review  below,  the  term  analogy  de- 
notes  an  inteUectual  process:  a  process  which  ia  caused  or 
grounded  by  or  upon  an  analogy  (in  one  or  another  of  the 
meanings  which  we  hâve  reviewed  above). 

1.  Analogy  dénotes  the  analogising  of  several  analogous 
objects  :  that  is  to  say,  the  considering  the  several  objects  as 
connected  by  the  analogy  between  them. 

2.  Analogy  dénotes  an  inference,  or  a  reasoning  or  argu- 
mentation, whereof  an  analogy  of  objects  is  mainly  the  cause 
or  ground. 

The  nature  of  the  inference,  or  reasoning,  may  be  stated 
or  suggested  thus.  Two  or  more  individuels,  or  individual 
or  singular  objects,  are  allied  by  a  given  analogy.  It  is  known 
(or,  at  least,  is  assumed),  before  and  without  the  reasoning, 
that  a  given  something  is  true  of  one  or  some  of  thèse  objects. 
But  it  is  not  known,  before  and  without  the  reasoning,  that 
the  given  something  is  true  of  the  other  or  rest  of  thèse  ob- 
jects. From  the  given  analogy,  however,  which  connects  thèse 
objects  with  one  another,  the  following  inference  is  drawn: 
Namely,  that  the  given  something  which  is  true  of  one  or 
some  of  thèse  objects,  is  true  of  the  other  or  rest  Or  the 
nature  of  the  inference  or  reasoning  may  be  stated  or  sug- 
gested thus  : — A  is  x  and  y  and  z.  An  analogy  or  parity 
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obtains  between  A  and  B  ;  for  B  as  well  as  ^  is  x  and  y. 
We  know  (or,  at  least,  we  assume),  before  and  without  the 
reasoning,  that  A  is  also  z.  We  do  not,  however^  know,  befoie 
and  without  the  reasoning,  that  B  is  also  z.  But,  since  B  as 
well  as  ^  is  a;  and  y,  and  we  know,  the  reasoning  apait,  that 
A  is  also  z,  we  inf er,  by  analogy,  or  parity,  that  B  is  also  :i 
In  short,  firom  two  antécédents  or  data  which  are  known  in- 
dependently  of  the  reasoning,  we  aigue  or  proceed  to  a  con- 
séquent which  is  unknown  without  it.  From  our  knowledge 
that  several  objects  are  connected  by  a  given  analogy,  and 
our  knowledge  that  a  further  something  is  true  of  one  or  aome, 
we  infer  that  the  further  something  is  true  of  the  other  or 
others. 

From  the  foUowing  passage  in  Quinctilian,  it  seems  that  the 
Boman  writers,  as  borrowing  a  term  îrom  the  Greek,  styled  the 
reasoning  in  gtiestian,  analogy;  and  that  the  Boman  writei^ 
styled  such  reasoning  prcportio  (sometimes  also  œmparatio), 
when  they  tumed  the  Greek  expression  into  its  nearest  Latin 
équivalent  '  Analogiœ,  quam  proxime  ex  GrsBCO  transferentes 
in  Tjatînum  prqportianem  vocaverunt,  hœc  vis  est  :  Ut  id,  quod 
dubium  est,  ad  aliquid  simile,  de  quo  non  quœritur,  référât  ;  ut 
incerta  certis  probet.' — Inst  Orat  L  i  c.  6.  We  bave  alieadv 
quoted  the  définition  of  the  term,  given  by  the  etymologist 
y an^o  :  agreeably  to  his  définition,  analogy  signifies  the  consé- 
quent yielded  by  the  reasoning  in  question,  rather  than  the 
reasoning  itself  . 

But  though  the  reasoning  in  question  is  styled  analogy  or 
proportion^  it  is  styled  more  commonly  reasoning  by  analogy  or 
else  analogical  reasoning  :  ratiocinatio  per  analogiam  or  argumtn- 
tatio  analogica,  It  is  styled  also  reasoning  by  parity,  and  since 
eqiwiity  or  cequity  is  tantamount  to  analogy  or  parUy,  it  might 
be  styled  moreover  reasoning  by  equality  or  sequity. 

And  hère  I  may  remark  that  the  homely  phrase  to  liken  or 
to  liken  one  thing  to  another,  is  équivalent  to  the  finer  phrase  to 
reason  by  analogy  or  parity.  We  know  that  several  objects  aie 
like  in  certain  respects  :  We  know  that  a  something  is  true  of 
some  of  thèse  objects,  although  we  do  not  know  that  the  same 
is  true  of  the  others  :  From  our  knowledge  that  the  former  and 
the  latter  are  like  in  certain  respects,  and  our  knowledge  that 
the  given  something  may  be  truly  aflBrmed  of  the  former,  we 
infer  that  the  given  something  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  the 
latter.  Now  hère  in  homespun  English,  we  liken  the  latter  to 
the  former  :  that  is  to  say,  we  argue  them  like  the  former  in  one 
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or  more  respects,  since  we  know  them»  the  inference  apart,  like 
the  former  in  others. 


In  a  case  of  analogical  reasoning,  the  analogy  of  the  com- 
pared  objecta  may  lie  in  a  resemblance  of  their  relations,  or  in 
anotber  resemblance.     On  either  of  the  two  suppositions,  the 
•    resemblance  may  be  spécifie,  and  comp£u»tively  close  or  strong, 
or  the  resemblance  may  be  generic,  and  comparatively  distant 
or  faint     In  other  words  the  objects  from  which  we  infer,  and 
the  objects  to  which  we  argue,  may  be  parts  of  one  species  :  or 
the  former  may  belong  to  a  ^ecies,  parcel  of  a  given  gtnuSy  and 
the  latter  to  another  ypedes,  parcel  of  the  same  genus.    Whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  likeness  on  which  the  reasoning  is  grounded, 
or  whatever  be  the  degree  of  the  likeness  on  which  the  reason- 
ing is  grounded,  the  reasoning  may  be  called  with  propriety, 
as  it  commonly  is  called  in  practice,  reasoning  by  anaiogy  or 
parity. 

But  such  analogical  arguments  as  are  grounded  on  spécifie 
resemblance,  and  such  analogical  arguments  as  are  grounded  on 
generic  resemblances,  are  not  imfrequently  distinguished  by  the 
following  antithesis  of  phrases.  An  inference  from  singulars  of 
a  sort  is  grounded,  it  is  said,  on  experitTice.  An  inference  from 
singulars  of  a  sort  which  is  parcel  of  a  given  kind,  to  singulars 
of  another  sort  which  is  parcel  of  the  same  kind,  is  grounded,  it 
is  said,  on  analogy. 

For  example  :  It  is  said  that  a  physician  would  reason  from 
expérience,  in  case  he  reasoned  thus  :  '  Some  men  hâve  died  or 
hâve  sufiered  some  other  harm,  on  taking  a  certain  drug  ;  there- 
fore,  other  men  will  die,  or  will  sufier  a  like  harm,  if  the  drug 
be  taken  by  them.'  It  is  said  that  he  would  reason  &om  analogy, 
in  case  he  reasoned  thus  :  '  Some  animais  of  one  of  the  lower 
sorts  hâve  died  of  a  certain  drug  ;  theref ore  men  will  die  of  the 
drug,  if  it  be  taken  by  them/ 

But  such  analogical  arguments  as  are  grounded  on  spécifie 
resemblances  and  such  analogical  arguments  as  are  grounded  on 
generic  resemblances,  are  vaguely  divided  by  a  diSerence  which 
is  merely  a  différence  of  degrees.     There  is  not  the  opposition 
.  of  natures  between  the  two  classes  of  arguments,  which  seems  to 
be  expressed  or  intimated  by  the  foregoing  antithesis  of  phrases. 
For   whether  the  likeness  be  spécifie  or  generic,  an  argument 
raised  on  a  likeness  rests  upon  two  antécédents  :  first,  the  like- 
ness between  the  objects  from  which  we  reason  or  infer,  and  the 
objects  to  which  we  argue;   secondly,  the  given  and  further 
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something  which  we  know  or  assume  of  the  former,  and  whicL 
by  analogy  or  parity,  we  impute  or  ascribe  to  the  latter. 

Now,  whether  the  likeness  be  spécifie  or  generic,  each 
antécédent  is  known  to  us  (either  directly  or  mediately)  by  ji 
through  an  expérience  which  has  occurred  to  ourselves  or  others. 
Consequently,  whether  the  likeness  be  spécifie  or  generic,  the 
reasoning  is  built  on  expérience,  and  also  is  built  on  analogy. 
In  respect  of  either  antécédent,  the  reasoning  is  built  on  expéri- 
ence. In  respect  of  that  antécédent  which  consists  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  objects,  the  reasoning  is  built  on  analogy  with  which 
expérience  présents  us.  We  know,  indeed,  through  expérience 
(helped  by  analogical  reasoning)  that  such  analogical  arguments 
as  rest  on  spécifie  resemblances,  are  commonly  worthier  of  tnist 
than  such  as  rest  on  generic.  But  this  extremely  vague,  thomrh 
extremely  important  différence,  is  merely  a  différence  of  d^rees. 
Although  an  analogical  argument  raised  on  a  stronger  resemblane*:' 
may  be  surer  than  a  similar  argument  raised  on  a  weaker  ressem- 
blance, the  natures  of  the  several  arguments  are  essentiaUy  alike 
or  identical. 

We  wîll  divide  analogical  reasoning  into  two  principal  kin»i- 

As  concemed  with  matter  of  a  nature  which  we  shaU  en- 
deavour  to  explain,  analogical  argumentation  (supposing  it  justlv 
conducted)  is  only  contingently  true  :  Or  (changing  the  phrase» 
the  something  which  is  true  of  the  object  firom  which  we  reason 
or  infer,  is  only  probably  true,  or  only  contingently  true,  of  the 
objects  to  which  we  argue. 

As  concemed  with  matter  of  another  nature,  which  we  shall 
also  endeavour  to  explain,  analogical  argumentation  (supposing  ir 
justly  conducted)  is  necessarily  or  certainly  true  :  Or  (ehangiiK: 
the  phrase)  the  something  which  is  true  of  the  objects  frc«iii 
which  we  reason  or  infer,  is  certainly  or  necessarily  true  of  tht 
objects  to  which  we  argue. 

Analogical  reasoning  of  the  former  kind  we  will  call  ana- 
logical reasoning  conceming  contingent  matter.  Analogical 
reasoning  of  the  latter  kind  we  will  call  analogical  reasonisg 
conceming  necessary  matter.  We  incline  to  believe  that  the 
latter  is  not  commonly  called  analogical  reasoning,  and  it  certainlv 
differs  essentially  from  analogical  reasoning  conceming  contingent 
matter.  Accordingly,  we  hâve  hitherto  assumed,  m  treating  of 
reasoning  by  analogy,  that  ail  analogical  reasoning  concems  con- 
tîngent  matter. 

But  to  this  we  shall  retum  below. 
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[Analyse  analogical  reasoning  of  the  first  kind,  and  compare  it 
with  syllogism  and  perfect  induction,  and  with  analogical  reasoning 
(if  such  it  can  be  called)  which  is  concemed  with  necessaiy  matter.] 


I  must  now  endeavour  to  distinguish  Contingent  from 
Xecessary  Truth. 

Contingent  Truth  is  truth  not  inséparable  from  a  notion  of 
the  object  :  Our  belief  resting,  not  on  a  necessary  connection  of 
truth  with  the  object,  but  on  expérience  and  observation  (one's 
own  or  others')  of  their  invaluable  or  customary  conjunction:  such 
as  the  expérience  of  pleasure  or  pain  as  connected  with  objects 
of  a  given  class  :  Our  belief  or  expectation  of  future  conjunction 
being  (at  least  after  expérience)  proportioned  to  the  degree  in 
which,  in  times  past,  conjunction  has  approached  to  invariable- 
ness.  E,g.  The  death  of  men  is  expected  with  perfect  confidence  ; 
but  the  efifect  of  a  drug  on  the  human  body,  or  of  an  object  on 
the  human  mind,  in  the  way  of  pleasure  or  pain,  is  expected 
with  less  confidence.  The  nature  of  the  belief  or  expectation 
derived  from  past  conjunctions,  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
logician,  who  takes  the  facts  from  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
niind.  The  belief  or  expectation  seems  to  be  confident  before 
expérience,  and  to  be  afterwards  reduced  to  expérience  ;  widened 
by  analogical  reasoning  founded  on  generic  resemblance.  It  will 
be  admitted  by  ail,  that  our  belief  ought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  expérience  ;  e,g,  with  the  proportion  borne  by  individual 
instances  in  which  the  conjunction  has  been  experienced,  to 
individual  instances  in  which  it  has  not  Whether  our  belief  is 
first  absolute,  and  then  proportioned  to  expérience,  or  is  first 
hesitating  and  gradually  proportioned  to  expérience,  is  not  a 
question  falling  within  the  range  of  the  logician. 

In  ordinary  language.  contingent  truths  are  certain  or  prob- 
able.  As  opposed  to  necessary,  ail  are  contingent  in  the  sensé 
above  explained  ;  but,  according  as  truth  is  accordant  with  ail 
past  expérience,  or  only  accords  with  past  expérience  generaUy, 
it  is  certain  or  probable. 

A  contingent  or  probable  truth  does  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  object,  although  in  fact  no  object  of  the  sort  has  been 
known  without  it. 

Necessary  Truth  is  that  which  is  true  of  ail  objects,  like 
the  objects  argued  from,  by  reason  of  their  having  that  wherein 
they  are  analogous.  A  necessary  efiSux  of  that  ;  a  something 
without  which  the  object  cannot  be  conceived  as  having  that. 
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\e,g.  Triangles,  as  such.  (Hobbes.)  Law  case  of  a  class,  as 
such  :  i,e,  as  abstracted  from  its  individual  peculiarities.  Légal 
conséquence  true  of  it,  etc.] 

In  ail  thèse  cases  the  truth  seems  to  be  proprium  or  property, 
strictly  so  called.  It  flows  necessarily  fix)m  the  essence  of  the 
object:  i,e.  from  the  properties  (positive  or  négative  or  both) 
which  make  the  object  to  be  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  : 
Although  it  is  not  itself  of  the  essence  :  e.g,  equality  of  the  three 
angles  of  any  triangle,  etc. 

Or,  légal  conséquence  deducible  from  a  case. 


Analogical  Heasoning  conceming  Contingent  Matter, 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  suggested  above  we  shall  proceed 
to  analyse  analogical  reasoning  conceming  contingent  matter. 

l''.  Induction  ;  Le.  analogical  reasoning  extended  to  ail  other 
objects  (or  other  objects  generally  and  indetenninately),  having 
the  given  analogy  to  the  object  or  objects  argued  from.  (Call 
it,  at  présent,  imperfect  induction,  or  induction  simply  ;  being 
totaUy  différent  in  nature  from  what  is  commonly  called  perfect 
induction,  and  to  which  we  shall  advert  below  in  conjunction 
with  syUogism) 

2°.  Analogical  argument  not  involving  any  such  universal 
or  gênerai  illation;  but  regarding  one  or  some  individuaUy 
determined  singulars,  having  the  given  'analogy  to  the  objects 
argued  from. 

This  latter,  as  opposed  to  induction,  may ,  be  called  particular 
reasoning;  and  may  be  drawn  without  adverting  to  others 
generally.  But  in  so  far  as  it  will  hold,  it  supposes  that  the 
truth  applies  universally  or  generally,  and  indetenninately. 

The  degree  of  assurance  with  which  the  particular  conclusion 
may  be  embraced  is  proportioned  to  the  approach  to  universality. 
E.g.  :  A  has  x  and  y.  A  has  also  z,  B  has  x  and  y.  Ergo,  B 
has  z.  But  why  ?  Because  ail  objects  having  x  and  y,  or 
objects  generally  having  x  and  y,  hâve  z  :  insomuch,  that  B  is, 
certainly  or  probably,  one  of  a  number  of  objects  having  2. 

This  is  what  we  do  when  we  attempt  to  state  the  grounds 
of  our  inferences.  Also,  when^  in  confuting  others,  we  suggest 
a  contradictory  case  or  cases.  Immense  importance  of  the 
habit  :  Most  people  being  apt  to  assume  firom  a  few  cases  uni- 
versally, and  then  to    syllogise.     This   leads  me   to  compare 
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syllogism  as  concemed  with  contingent  matter,  and  particular 
analogîcal  reasoning  as  concemed  with  the  same. 

[Distingaîsh  analogîcal  reasoning  which  is  concemed  with  con- 
tingent matter,  from  syllogism  and  perfect  induction,  of  which  the 
matter  is  also  contingent. 

Analyse  analogical  reasoning  (induction  and  particular)  conceming 
necessary  matter,  and  compare  it  with  induction  (necessarily  perfect) 
and  syllogism  (necessarily  concluding  absolutely)  as  concemed  with 
the  same.] 

In  analogical  reasoning  as  concemed  with  contingent  tmths, 
the  truth  or  probability  of  the  inference  dépends  on  two 
causes:  namely,  the  truth  of  the  two  antécédents,  and  the 
invariable  or  customary  connection  of  the  second  antécédents 
with  other  singulars  like  those  from  which  we  argue.  If  the 
antécédents  are  true  and  the  conjunction  invariable,  the  inference 
is  certain:  Le  has  the  certainty  which  alone  can  belong  to 
contingent  tmth  (as  explained  above). 

If  the  antécédents  are  tme  and  the  conjunction  rwt  invariable, 
the  inference  recèdes  from  certainty  in  proportion  to  the  recess 
from  invariableness. 

[Oive  ezamples  of  both  cases.] 

Âll  analogical  reasoning  proceeds  from  a  singular  to  a 
singular,  or  singulars,  or  from  singulars  to  singulars,  or  a  sin- 
gular. But  when  we  infer  &om  singulars  or  a  singular  to  one 
or  some,  it  is  usually  called  '  reasoning,'  or  '  particular  reasoning.' 
When  from  a  singular  or  singulars  to  the  rest  of  the  actual  or 
possible  dass,  '  induction.' 

[Give  example.] 

But  in  every  case,  the  process  is  essentially  the  same.  For 
the  confidence  in  a  particular  conclusion  dépends  upon  the 
approach  to  invariableness  of  conjunction  :  t.«.  upon  the  pos- 
sibility  of  an  induction  approaching  to  tmth.  Many  inductions 
are  founded  directly  on  an  analogy  :  e,g.  What  is  true  of  one 
of  a  spedes,  is  tme  of  other  individuals.  But  this  again  rests 
ultimately  on  expérience. 

•  •»••• 

It  appears  from  what  has  preceded,  that  reasoning  by 
analogy  or  likeness  (of  any  nature  or  degree)  is  grounded  on 
two  antécédents:  first,  the  likeness  between  the  objecte  from 
which  we  reason  or  infer,  and  the  objects  to  which  we  argue  ; 
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secondly,  the  something,  which  (the  infeience  apart)  we  knoir 
to  be  tnie  of  the  fonner,  and  which,  by  analogy  or  paiity,  we 
impute  or  ascribe  to  the  latter.  But  though .  thèse  two  anté- 
cédents are  inunediately  the  ground  of  the  inference,  the  inference 
reposes  also  on  a  forther  or  nlterior  basis.  For  why  do  we 
argue  &om  the  likeness  between  the  compared  objects  aad  the 
something  which  we  know  to  be  true  of  one,  or  some,  of  the 
objects,  that  the  something  is  tnie  moreover  of  the  other,  or 
rest  of  the  objects  ?  The  nature  of  the  ulterior  basis  on  which 
the  inference  reposes  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  matter 
with  which  the  inference  is  concemed. 

In  [some]  cases  of  reasoning  by  analogy  the  truth  of  the 
analogical  inference  (supposing  it  deduced  justly)  is  contingent, 
or  probable  :  that  is  to  say,  the  something  that  is  true  of  the 
objects  which  the  just  inference  is  brought  from,  is  contingentlj 
true  of  the  objects  to  which  the  inference  is  carried.  In  other 
cases  of  reasoning  by  analogy,  the  truth  of  the  analogical  inference 
(supposing  it  deduced  justly)  is  necessary  or  certain  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  something  that  is  true  of  the  objects  which  are  justly 
argued  from,  is  necessarily  true  of  the  objects  which  are  justly 
ai^ed  to. 

Analogical  Beasoning  as  concemed  wUh  contingent  Matter^  dis- 
tinguiahed  from  Syllogism  and  perfect  Induction  as  coneem^i^ 
with  the  same. 

Whatever  there  has  been  of  reasoning,  as  meaning  process 
from  known  to  unknown,  has  been  performed  by  an  analogical 
argument  (an  induction),  by  which  we  obtained  the  major 
premiss. 

[Give  example.] 

And,  moreover,  in  contingent  matter,  syUogism  is  apt  to 
mislead.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  major  premiss  can  be 
universal,  conformably  with  material  truth,  though  the  formai 
truth  of  the  conclusion  dépends  on  assuming  such  material 
universaUty. 

[Give  example.] 

Since  then  syUogism  can  give  us  no  new  truth,  and  since  it 
may  mislead,  what  is  its  use  ? 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  important  part  is  not  syllogism. 
But  tenus,  propositions,  définitions,  divisions   (abstracted  fxom 
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cdl  particular  matter)  are  aU-important  It  is  a  great  error  of 
most  logicians  to  consider  thèse  as  merely  subordinate  to 
syllogism,  which  is  the  most  futile  part  From  my  Mend  John 
Mill,  who  is  a  metaphysician,  I  expect  that  thèse,  and  analogical 
reasoning  and  induction,  abstracted  from  particular  matter  (which 
are  the  really  practical  parts),  will  receive  that  light  which  none 
but  a  philosopher  can  give.  For  though  logic  is  a  formai  science, 
and  takes  its  truth  from  others,  none  but  a  metaphysician  can 
détermine  its  boundaries  or  expUcate  it  properly. 

[Necessity  for  illustrations  from  numerous  sciences. — ^Many  of 
the  methods  seemingly  peculiar,  would  be  found  universal  or 
général.] 

A  something  équivalent,  or  nearly  approaching,  to  syllogism, 
always  happens  when  we  state  in  our  own  minds  the  grounds 
for  a  conclusion  in  a  particular  reasoning:  e.^.: 

.^  is  a;  and  y,  ^  is  also  z,  B  îa  x  and  y,  B,  ergo,  is  also 
z.  But  why  ?  Because  ail  singulars  being  x  and  y  are  also  z, 
or  singulars  being  x  and  y  are  generally  and  indeterminately  z. 
In  other  words,  we  can  only  infer  from  ^  to  jS,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  A  is  the  représentative  of  a  whole  class,  or  of  singulars 
generally  contained  in  a  class.  The  argument,  therefore,  must 
be  put  thus:  AU  singulars  being  x  and  y,  or  the  singulars 
generally  which  are  x  and  y,  hâve  z,  The  singular  or  singulars 
forming  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  are  z,  Therefore,  certainly 
or  probably,  B  is  z.  And  this  would  be  much  more  convenient 
than  the  ordinary  syllogism,  which  assumes  in  the  major  premiss 
a  universality  commonly  false  in  fact,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
be  denied  again  in  the  conclusion.  For  the  conclusion,  in  fact 
or  materiaUy,  cannot  be  absolute,  unless  the  universality  assumed 
in  the  major  premiss  be  materially  true. 

[Use  of  syllogism  (or  analogous  process),  in  leading  us  to  review 
grounds:  In  confutation: — ^reminding  antagonist  that  he  bas  as- 
sumed something  not  tenable.] 

But,  in  fact,  we  never  syllogise,  though  we  perform  an 
analogous  process.  We  run  the  mental  eye  along  the  analogous 
objects,  and  if  we  find  them  contradictory,  etc.,  we  conclude 
probably,  or  reject,  unless  we  find  spécial  reason.     Hence  Locke's 

sarcasuL^ 

«  «  «  «  «  4( 

In  ail  particular  analogical  reasoning  which  is  concemed 
with  contingent  matter,  the  truth  of  the  inference  (considered 

^  See  'Essay  on  the  Homan  Understanding,'  vol.  ii.  c.  xvii.  §  4. 
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as  such),  dépends  on  the  tnith  of  the  antécédents  (and  on 
something  else).  And  what  I  hâve  said  of  syllogism,  as  to  the 
dependence  on  terms  and  propositions,  applies  to  perfect  induc- 
tion. As  in  syllogism,  true  of  ail,  true  of  every,  so  in  induction, 
true  of  every,  true  of  ail  :  Vi  mcUeriœ,  vi  formœ  [mateiially  or 
formally].  It  foUows  that  by  syllogism  we  can  arrive  at  no 
new  truth,  the  conclusion  being  involved  in  the  major  premiss. 
We  merely  affirm  of  one  what  we  had  affirmed  of  aU,  including 
ona  Or  we  merçly  affirm  that  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
one  of  the  aU,  of  which,  in  the  major  premiss,  we  had  affirmed 
the  predicate  of  conclusion. 


Analoffical  Beasaning  {Inchicùion  and  FartictUar)  as  ooncemed 
with  Necessary  MaUer.  The  Induction  necessarUy  perfed, 
Syllogism  as  employed  abovt  the  same  MaUer, 

Now  hère  we  merely  reason  fix)m  a  singular  to  a  singular, 
as  in  the  case  of  contingent  truths.  But  the  argument  carries 
with  it  ail  the  apodictic  certainty  which  belongs  to  a  syllogistic 
inferenca 

For  ^  is  a  and  b.  A  ia  also  x  :  and  A  has  x  in  such  wise 
that  every  singular  like  it,  in  having  a  and  b,  must  hâve  x.  B 
is  analogous  to  -4,  in  having  a  and  b.  Therefore  5  is  of  neces- 
sity  X. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  is  équivalent  to  the  foUowing  syllo- 
gism. Every  singular  which  is  rc  is  also  z.  J?  is  a  singular 
which  is  X.     Therefore,  B  is  also  z. 

But  still  there  is  this  différence,  that  though,  like  a  syllogism, 
the  inference  follows  formaliter,  it  also  follows  Tnaierialiter.  So 
that  the  cogency  lies  in  the  truth  of  the  antécédent,  and  not  in 
the  relation  and  disposition  of  the  terms.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  differs  from  an  analogical  argument  conceming  a  con- 
tingent truth.  For  the  antécédent  necessarily  imports  the  con- 
séquent Analogical  reasoning  is  generally  considered  as  being 
conversant  about  contingent  matter,  and  therefore  I  hâve  so 
considered  it. 

[Futility  of  syllogism  in  thèse  cases.] 

Much  of  the  certainty  ascribed  to  mathematical  reasoning 
lies  in  the  truths  with  which  it  deals  being  of  this  clasa  Or 
at  least,  in  approaching  so  near  them  that  the  déviations  may  be 
thrown  aside,  and  afterwards  allowed  for  in  the  way  of  limitation 
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to  the  inference.  This  is  aiso  the  case  with  many  of  the  truths 
with  which  lawyers  hâve  to  do.  And  hence  Law  {teste  Leibnitz) 
much  like  mathematics.  In  either  case,  the  cogency  anses  firom 
the  nature  of  the  premiss. 

[Eulogy  on  Law,  from  being  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Ethics  and  Religion,  and  on  the  other,  not  less  fitter  to  form  the  mind 
to  habits  of  close  thinking  than  the  most  abstruse  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  Âlso,  to  exercise  the  mind  in  évaluation  of  évidence  regard- 
ing  contingent  truths.] 

For  example  :  Interprétation  of  part  of  a  statute  by  another 
part:  irUerpretatio  secundum  analogiam  aaripturœ  (so  called  as 
applied  to  a  statute,  or  to  any  other  written  document).  Inter- 
prétation of  a  statute  by  a  statute  made  by  the  same  législature 
in  pari  materiâ:  interpretatio  secundum  analogiam  scriptaris 
(genuine  interprétation).*^ 

...  The  last,  an  inference  resting  in  spéculation.  But 
often,  a  practical  conséquence  built  upon  a  perception  and  com- 
parison  of  analogous.  objects  ;  e.g.  similis  simUium  dedinatio, 

The  extension  of  a  statute,  etc.  ex  ratiane  legis,  is  an  example 
of  analogical  interprétation  (genuine). 

Lower  animais  reason, — how?  The  process  of  inference 
which  they  employ  ought  to  be  called  reasonîng.  They  also 
compare  and  abstract,  as  a  necessary  forerunner  to  inference. 

Description  ofperfect  induction. 

The  same  remarks  apply.  The  conséquent  is  contained  in 
the  premiss. 

It  foUows  not  from  the  form,  but  by  reason  of  the  matter. 
For  because  A  and  B  sie  x  and  y,  and  A  is  always  z,  it  is  not 
true  that  B  ia  also  z.  Whatever  truth  there  is,  therefore  lies, 
not  in  the  form  of  the  reasoning,  but  in  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
the  antécédents:  i.e,  because  the  antécédents  are  intrinsically 
true,  we  infer  the  truth  of  the  conséquent. 

In  syllogism  and  perfect  induction,  that  is,  in  formai  argu- 
mentation, the  conclusion  follows,  rations  formœ. 

In  material  argumentation,  the  conclusion  follows  vi  materiœ. 


Stllggism. 
Endeavouring  to  suggest  an  answer  to  this  pregnant  and 

^  For  the  Analogy  of  Grammarians,  see  Stewait,  249,  260.   Johnaon,  '  Analogy.' 
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difficult  question,**  we  begin  with  discriminating,  as  sharply  and 
clearly  as  we  can,  formai  and  maiericU  reasoning.  By  'formai 
reasoning  '  (the  propriety  of  which  expression  will  appear  here- 
after),  we  signify  tiie  process  of  syllogism-,  with  the  process  of 
formol  indudvm,  The  nature  of  thèse  proceases  (to  which  we 
shall  revert  below)  may  be  indicated  briefly  in  the  following 
manner.  In  the  process  of  syllogism,  a  narrower  proposition  is 
extracted,  by  a  formai  and  necessary  influence,  from  a  larger  and 
universal  proposition  which  contains  the  narrower  implicidy: 
In  the  process  of  formai  induction,  a  universal  proposition  is 
coUected,  by  a  formai  and  necessary  influence,  from  ail  the 
singular  propositions  of  which  the  universal  ifi  the  sum. 

By  '  material  reasoning  '  (the  propriety  of  which  expression 
will  also  appear  hereafter),  we  dénote  analogical  reasoning  in 
each  of  its  principal  kinds  :  namely,  the  reasoning  which  yields 
a  conséquent  that  is  either  singular  or  partial,  and  the  reasoning 
which  yields  a  conséquent  that  is  either  universal  or  général 
Of  the  différence  between  thèse  processes  (to  which  we  shall 
revert  below)  the  following  is  a  brief  description. — In  everr 
reasoning  raised  on  a  likeness  or  analogy,  the  analogical  infer- 
ence  proceeds  from  an  assumed  singular  or  singulars  to  another 
singular  or  singulars  :  that  is  to  say,  it  proceeds  to  one  or  more 
of  aU  those  varions  singulars  which  are  connected  by  the  given 
analogy  with  the  singular  or  singulars  assumed.  But  where  it 
yields  a  conséquent  which  is  either  singular  or  partial,  it  proceeds 
to  one  or  a  few  of  ail  those  varions  singulars.  Where  it  yields 
a  conséquent  which  is  either  universal  or  gênerai,  it  proceeds, 
without  exception,  to  ail  those  varions  singulars,  or  to  ail  those 
varions  singulars  with  more  or  less  of  exception, 

We  venture  to  name  the  inference  which  is  merely  singular 
or  partial  (or  which  yields  a  conclusion  or  conséquent  that  is 
merely  singular  or  partial),  reasoning  hy  example.  For  it  seems 
identical  with  the  process  which  logicians  denominate  exemplum, 
and  which  they  describe  usually  in  some  such  words  as  the 
following  : — '  Argumentatio  in  quâ  unum  singulare  ex  alio  coUi- 
gitur/  The  universal  or  gênerai  inference  is  called  emphatically 
induction,  and  is  usually  described  by  logicians  in  some  such 
words  as  the  following  : — *  A  singulari  ad  universale  progressia' 
To  distinguish  it  from  the  formai  induction  which  is  a  necessary 
induction  or  inference,  we  style  it  material  induction.  And  hère 
we  must  remark,  that,  in  treating  of  argumentation  of  any  of 

^  The  question  asked  by  one  of  the    '  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  syUogism  V 
class  (apparently  Mr.  J.  S.  Siill),  viz.,    — S.  A, 
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the  above-mentioned  sorts,  we  always  assume  (unless  we  express 
the  contrary)  that  the  inference  which  we  are  considermg  is 
perfectly  good  or  legitimate  :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  conséquent 
bas  ail  the  truth,  in  nature  or  in  degree,  which  the  natures  of 
the  reasoning  and  the  case  will  allow  the  reasoner  to  reach. 

With  this  remark,  we  pursue  our  attempted  discrimination 
oî  formai  and  matericd  reasoning:  of  the  process  of  syllogism 
with  the  process  oi  formol  induction,  and  the  process  of  reason- 
ing hy  eocampkf  with  the  process  of  m/Uerial  indiuition. 

In  any  legitimate  syllogism  of  any  figure  or  mode,  the  pro- 
cess of  argumentation  is  virtually  this.  In  the  major  proposi- 
tion, or  major  premiss,  we  affirm  or  deny  a  something  of  ail  the 
individuals  or  singulars  which  constitute  a  given  class.  In  the 
minor  proposition,  or  minor  premiss,  we  assume  and  affirm  of  a 
number  of  individuals,  that  they  are  som^  of  the  individuals 
which  constitute  the  given  class  ;  or  we  assume  and  affirm  of  a 
single  individual,  that  it  is  one  of  the  individuals  which  consti- 
tute the  given  class.  In  the  conséquent  proposition,  or  conclu- 
sion, we  affirm  or  deny  of  the  subject  of  the  minor,  what  we 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject  of  the  major. 

Or  the  process  of  affirmation  or  négation  which  we  perform 
in  the  conclusion,  may  be  stated  more  clearly  thus  :  What,  in 
the  major,  we  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  ail,  we  affirm  or  deny  of 
the  singulars  or  singular,  which,  by  the  assumption  in  the  minor, 
are  som>e  or  one  of  the  ail.  Where  a  syllogism  is  affirmative, 
the  process  of  argumentation  runs  in  the  foUowing  manner  : 

*  Every  A  (ail  A*s  constituting  the  given  class)  ia  x.  But 
every  B  is  B,n  A:  that  is  tô  say,  cUl  the  singulars  of  the  narrower 
class  constituted  by  ail  ^s,  are  some  of  the  singulars  of  the 
laiger  class  constituted  by  ail  -4's.     Therefore,  every  B  is  x' 

'  Every  A  is  x.  But  some  Bs  (of  which  the  quantity  or 
number  is  not  determined)  are  A*s  ;  or  some  ^s  (of  which  the 
quantity  or  number  is  determined,  but  which  are  not  determined 
individually  or  singularly)  are  ^'s  :  or  one  B  (not  determined 
individually)  is  an  A.  Therefore,  such  some,  or  such  one,  are, 
or  is,  X.' 

*  Every  Aiax,  But  thèse  or  those  (individually  determined) 
Ba  are  A'a  ;  or  this  or  that  (individually  determined)  BiaBJi  A, 
Therefore,  thèse  or  those  -B's,  or  this  or  that  B,  are,  or  is,  x.* 

Where  the  syllogism  is  négative,  the  process  of  argumenta- 
tion pursues  the  foUowing  course  : — *  'So  A  is  x.  But  every  B 
is  an  ^  :  that  is  to  say,  ail,  etc.  Therefore,  no  ^  is  x.'  '  No  A 
is  X.     But  some  ^s  (of  which,  etc.)  are  A'a  ;  or  some  B'a  (of 
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which,  etc.,  but  which,  etc.)  are  A^  \  or  one  B  (not,  etc.)  is  an 
A.     Therefore,  such  some,  or  such  one,  are  not,  or  is  not,  x^ 

*  No  ^  is  05.  But  thèse  or  those  (individually,  efca)  jB's  are 
-4*8  ;  or  this  or  that  (individually,  etc.)  5  is  an  A.  llierefore, 
thèse  or  those  jB's,  or  this  or  that  B^  are  not,  or  is  not«  x^ 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  exposition,  that  the 
conclusion  of  every  syUogism  lies  implicitly  in  the  prémisses  ; 
or  that  what  is  asserted  by  that,  is  asserted  implicitly  by  thèse 
In  the  process,  therefore,  of  syllogising,  there  is  not  really  an 
illation  or  inference.  Inasmuch  as  the  truth  in  the  conclusion 
is  parcel  of  the  truth  in  the  prémisses,  there  is  not  a  progres- 
sion to  a  conséquent  really  distinct  from  the  antécédents. 
Beally  (though  not  formally),  the  process  consists  exdusively 
of  two  assertions  :  first,  that  a  given  something  may  be  said 
truly  of  îfù&ry  of  a  given  ail  ;  secondly,  that  every  of  the  in- 
dividuel objects  which  form  the  subject  of  the  miner  (or  the 
single  individual  object  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  minor) 
is  one  of  the  given  alL 

It  also  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  exposition, 
that  the  conséquent  or  concluding  proposition,  oa  heing  tiu 
consegruerU  of  the  prémisses,  follows  from  the  prémisses  bt/  rea- 
son  of  their  form  :  that  is  to  say,  independently  of  any  truth 
which  the  prémisses  themselves  may  contain,  and  even  of  anv 
of  the  meanings  which  their  subjects  and  predicates  may  im- 
port Though  each  of  the  prémisses  asserts  a  falsity,  or  though 
its  subject  and  predicate  signify  anything  or  nothiîog,  the  con- 
clusion or  conséquent  proposition,  as  being  the  conséquent  of 
the  prenûsses,  is  deduced  or  deducible  from  thèse  by  a  formai 
and  necessary  illation.  *  Conclusio  a  prsemissis  colligîtur,  per 
necessariam  et  formalem  consequentiam,  propter  legitimam 
prsemissorum  in  mode  et  figura  dispositionem.'  That  the  con- 
clusion follows  from  the  prémisses,  independently  of  any  of 
the  meanings  which  their  subjects  and  predicates  may  import, 
is  shewn  by  the  foregoing  examples  ;  wherein  A,  B,  and  -r, 
may  signify  anything  or  nothing. 

That  the  conclusion  follows  from  the  prémisses,  independ- 
ently of  any  truth  which  the  prémisses  themselves  may  con- 
tain, is  shewn  by  the  examples  folio wing.  '  Every  animal  is 
a  stone.  But  every  man  is  an  animal  Therefore,  every  man 
is  a  stone.'  '  No  animal  is  sentient.  But  every  stone  is  an 
animal.  Therefore,  no  stone  is  sentient'  Now  in  each  of 
thèse  syllogisms,  the  conséquent  proposition,  as  being  the  con- 
séquent  of  its   prémisses,    is    necessarily   true;   or    (speaking 
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more  accurately),  it  follows  from  its  prémisses  by  a  l^timate 
and  necessary  inference.  In  the  former  syllogism,  however, 
the  major  premiss  is  false  ;  and  the  conclusion  inferred  from 
the  prémisses,  as  not  being  snch  conclusion,  is  false  also.  In 
the  latter  syllogism,  each  of  the  prémisses  is  false;  whilst 
the  conclusion  inferred  &om  the  prémisses,  as  not  being  such 
conclusion,  is  true  ;  but  since  the  prémisses  are  false,  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion,  as  not  being  such  conclusion,  has  no  con- 
nection with  its  truth  in  its  quality  of  a  true  conséquent. 

In  short,  the  rcUioncUe  of  the  process  of  syllogising  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  formvia: — 'A  something  may 
be  said  or  predicated  of  every  of  a  given  ail:  Every  of  a 
number  of  individuals,  or  one  single  individual,  is  one  of  the 
given  ail.:  What  may  be  said  or  predicated  of  every  of  the 
given  ail,  may  be  said  of  the  subsumed  eveiy,  or  of  the  sub- 
sumed  one,  which,  according  to  the  subsumption,  is  one  of  the 
given  alL'  It  is  manifest  from  this  farmvia,  that  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  either  of  the  prémisses,  or  the  significance  or  in- 
significance,  of  the  subject  or  predicate  of  either,  neither  affect 
the  conséquence,  nor  the  conséquent,  to  which  it  leads.  The 
validity  of  the  conséquence  or  inference  dépends  exclusively 
upon  two  dcUa  :  first,  the  unlimited  universality  of  the  affirma- 
tive or  négative  proposition  which  constitutes  the  major  premiss  ; 
secondly,  the  assumption  that  the  singulars  or  singular  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  minor,  are,  or  is,  of  the  singulars  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  major.  Thèse  being  granted,  the  con- 
séquent, as  the  conséquent,  follows  by  a  necessary  conséquence. 

Varions  singular  objects  are  connected  by  a  common  re- 
semblance  which  shall  be  called  z:  and  by  reason  of  this 
common  resemblance  they  constitute,  or  might  constitute,  a 
given  ^pedes  or  genus.  But  of  every  of  thèse  varions  singu- 
lars, when  considered  singly  and  severally,  and  also  without 
respect  to  the  actual  or  possible  class,  a  given  something, 
which  shall  be  called  x,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied.  Now 
what  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  every  of  thèse  various  singu- 
lars, when  considered  severally,  may  also  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  every  of  thèse  various  singulars  if  they  be  considered  col- 
lectively,  and  as  forming  or  constituting  the  class. 

Major  premiss  :  Various  singulars,  including  A  and  B,  are 
connected  by  y.  But  A  is,  or  is  not,  a;  ;  £  is,  or  is  not,  x  : 
And  every  other  of  the  various  singulars,  as  considered  singly 
and  severally,  is,  or  is  not,  x. 
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Minor  premiss:  AU  thèse  various  objects,  as  oonsidered 
jointly  and  collectively,  constitute,  or  might  constitute,  the 
specles  or  genus  Z, 

Conclusion:  Eveiy  singular  constituent  of  the  actual  or 
possible  class  is,  or  is  not,  y, 

It  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  illation.  That  what  is  tme 
of  every  of  the  objects  as  considered  singly  and  severally,  ia 
true  of  every  of  the  same  as  considered  jointly  and  collec- 
tively, and  as  being  the  constituent  parts  of  an  actual  or 
possible  class. 

It  is  manifest  that  it  follows  by  reason  of  the  form.  For 
let  the  major  or  minor  be  what  it  may,  what  is  true  of  every 
when  the  objects  are  taken  severally,  must  equally  be  true  of 
every  when  the  objects  are  taken  collectively,  and  considered 
as  bound  together  by  a  class  or  common  name.  Or  that  which 
is  true  of  every  unit  of  twelve  when  not  considered  as  form- 
ing  a  dozen,  is  true  of  every  of  twelve  considered  as  forming 
a  dozen. 
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NOTES  ON  CODIFICATION. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  publish  the  foUowing  Notes  on  Codi- 
fication, nor  the  notes  on  Criminal  Law  by  which  they  are  succeeded. 
They  are,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  mère  memoranda»  and  ap- 
peared  to  me  too  incomplète  and  fragmentary  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public  eye. 

But  the  eamest  représentations  of  more  qualified  and  more  im- 
partial judges,  as  to  the  substantial  value  of  thèse  hints,  hâve  in- 
duced  me  to  lay  aside  my  scruples. 

I  hâve  been  reminded  also  by  members  of  his  profession,  that 
the  publication  of  thèse  Notes  is  now  peculiarly  called  for  \  and  that 
even  thèse  slight  indications  of  Mr.  Austin's  opinions  will  be  received 
with  interest  and  respect  by  ail  who  are  labouring  in  the  difficult 
field  which  he  explored.  Though  nothing  can  be  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  to  seek  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times  a  factitious 
and  transient  popularity  for  anything  written  by  him,  I  believe  I 
bave  no  right  to  withhold  even  thèse  imperfect  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  the  great  work  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart 

The  original  MS.  consists  of  two  sets  or  packets  of  Notes,  one 
of  which  is  written  in  pencil  The  répétitions  hâve  been  omitted, 
and  the  whole  arranged  imder  the  heads  marked  by  the  author.  No 
other  altération  in  their  form  has  been  attempted 

Fréquent  référence  is  made  to  Lecture  XXXIX.,  Vol.  II.,  in 
which  the  subject  of  Codification  is  touched  upon. — S.  A. 


By  the  fortunato  recovery  of  the  lattor  part  of  Lecture  XXXIX., 
as  printed  in  this  édition  from  J.  S.  M. 's  notes,  much  of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  foUowing  notes  is  anticipated.  As  the  foUowing 
notes,  however,  were  printed  from  the  author's  own  MS.,  I  Vve 
thought  it  best  to  reprint  them  hère  without  alteration. — R  C. 


The  question  of  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  Codi- 
fication is  double:  gênerai  or  abstract,  and  particular  or 
concrète. 

Considered  in  abstract,  the  question  wiU  not  admit  of  a 
doubt.  As  a  practical  question,  it  is  particular,  and  may  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt. 

Objections,  however,  hâve  been  urged  which  apply  to  Codi- 
fication generally.     Thèse   I   shaU  endeavour  to  answer,  and 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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shall  afterwards  ad  vert  to  the  particular  objections  to  codifica- 
tion in  England  ;  the  difficulties  to  be  surmonnted,  and  tbe 
course  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  pursued. 


Ail  law  is  statute  or  judiciary.  Consequently  ail  codification 
(of  existing  law)  is  resolvable  into  two  parts  : 

1°.  A  re-expression  and  arrangement  of  statute  law  : 

2^.  An  extraction  from  cases  of  rationes  decidendi,  and  the 
stating  them  as  gênerai  rules  and  arranging  them  : 

3**.  A  conflation  of  both. 

[Sorts  of  law  in  posse,  authoritative  treatises,  etc.,  must  be 
codified  also,  if  really  having  the  efifect  of  law.  The  characteristic 
différences  of  statute  and  judiciary  law  lie  (as  I  hâve  shewn  in 
my  Lectures),^*  mainly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  respectively 
expressed. 

The  interprétation  of  statute  law  and  the  peculiar  process 
of  abstraction  and  induction  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.] 

Admitting  that  codification  is  expédient  as  considered  gene- 
rally  or  in  abstract,  it  foUows  not  that  it  would  be  expédient 
hère  or  there. 

Dismissing  the  expediency  of  codification  in  particular  with 
a  brief  indication  of  the  considérations  on  which  it  tums,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  codification  generally. 


Order  of  treating  the  gênerai  question  of  Codifieaiion. 

In  considering  codification  in  abstract,  I  shall  consider, 

First,  its  practicability  : 

Secondly,  its  expediency  : 
*  Thirdly,  the   objections  (or  the  leading  objections)  which 
hâve  been  advanced  against  it. 

The  arguments  to  prove  its  practicability  and  its  expediency, 
lie  in  a  narrow  compass;  although,  in  my  opinion,  they  an» 
perfectly  conclusive. 

The  démonstration  of  the  nothingness  of  the  objections  occu- 
pies  a  considérable  space. 

The  objections  which  I  shall  consider,  go  to  codification 
generally  ;  although  the  objectors  commonly  advance  them  with 
référence  to  codification  hère  or  there. 

»  See  Lecture  XXXVIL  ante. 
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PracticaMlity  {and  Advantages)  of  Codification  {considered 

generally). 

It  is  possible  to  extract  from  particular  décisions,  rationes 
deddendi  ;  and  leading  principles  and  décisions.  Thèse,  if  stated 
in  abstract  (and  exemplified)  would  be  clearer  than  when  lying 
in  concrète:  Ând  would  also  be  more  gênerai,  abstract,  and 
adéquate,  being  so  expressed  as  to  apply  to  ail  cases  falling 
under  them,  and  not  limited  to  the  cases  (with  their  accidents) 
by  which  they  were  established. 

The  induction  (previous  to  the  application)  of  the  ratio  de- 
cidendi  of  a  decided  case,  is  Codification  pro  tante. 

The  practicability  of  codifying  the  statute  law  wiU  not 
admit  of  a  doubt  If  it  be  practicable  to  establish  gênerai  rules 
(in  an  abstract  form)  one  by  one  and  without  System,  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  establish  a  System  of  such  rules.  The  consolidation 
of  the  statute  law  is  an  admission  of  this  pro  tanto  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the  objections  raised  to  codification 
by  the  friends  of  consolidation.  For  they  object  to  the  former, 
the  impossibility  of  viewing  completely  the  field  of  law. 


Practicability  {with  difficvXty)  of  Codification, 

Practicability  of  codification  : 

With  référence  to  such  part  of  the  law  to  be  codified  as  is 
statute  ; 

To  such  as  is  judiciary. 

Its  difficulty. 

Difficulty  of  rendering  it  complète  ;  of  rendering  it  con- 
sistent, and  of  duly  subordinating  the  less  gênerai  under  the 
more  gênerai  : 

Of  extracting  définitions  and  principles  from  judiciary  law. 

Great  evil  donc  to  the  cause  of  codification  by  representing 
it  as  easy. 

JExpediency  of  Codification, 

The  expediency  of  codification  foUows  from  a  notion  of  the 
Law  ;  from  a  statement  of  the  respective  natures  of  statute  and 
judiciary  law  ;  and  from  the  bulk  and  uncognoscibility  of  un- 
systematised  law. 

It  is  better  to  hâve  a  law  expressed  in  gênerais,  systematic. 
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compact  and  accessible,  than  one  which  lies  dispersedly,  buriefl 
in  a  heap  of  particulars,  bulky  and  inaccessible. 

Its  expediency  is  admitted  practicaUy  by  treatises,  rédac- 
tions, etc.  ;  many  of  which  are,  in  effect,  codes  :  those  who  talk 
loudest  against  rédactions,  availing  themselves  of  them  in  prac- 
tice.  But  rédactions  by  private  hands  are  not  eqmvalent  to 
codes. 

The  expediency  of  codification  (in  a  particular  case)  mnst 
dépend  on  a  variety  of  considérations  ;  especially  on  the  quantiiy 
and  degree  of  skill  which  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  to  the 
enterprise. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  that  any  one  man 
should  perform  the  whole.  But  if  done  by  several,  it  would  be 
incohérent,  unless  ail  were  imbued  with  the  same  principles, 
and  ail  versed  in  the  power  of  applying  thenL  The  great  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  is  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  compétent  men 
versed  in  common  studies  and  modes  of  reasoning.  This  being 
given,  codification  is  practicable  and  expédient. 

Peculiarly  technical  and  partial  knowledge  of  English 
lawyers. 

No  English  lawyer  is  master  even  of  English  law,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  notion  of  that  inter-dependency  of  parts  of  a  system 
on  which  successful  codification  must  dépend. 

A  code  must  be  the  work  of  many  minds.^®  The  project 
must  be  the  work  of  one  :  and  revlsed  by  a  commission.  The 
gênerai  outline,  the  work  of  one,  might  be  filled  up  by  divers. 

Ail-importance  in  codification  of  the  first  intention.  Till 
minds  are  trained,  it  will  hardly  succeed.  How  the  difficulty 
is  to  be  surmounted.  Necessity  for  men  versed  in  theory,  and 
equally  versed  in  practice;*^  or  rather,  of  a  combination  of 
theorists  and  practitioners.  Necessity  for  preliminary  digests  ; 
or  for  waiting  till  successful  jurists  and  jurisprudence  are  formed 
through  effectuai  légal  éducation. 

Evil  done  to  the  cause  by  exaggerating  the  extent  to  which 
law  may  be  made  accessible  to  the  laity. 

^  'Manner,  welche  der  Gesetzgebunff,  — {Ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  eines  aUçe- 

und  insbesondere  der  allgemeinen,  ab*  ineinen  bûrgerlichen  BeckU  fUr  DeutMth- 

stracten  Gesetzgebong,  gewachsen  sind,  land,) 

gibt  es  sehr  wenig,  selbst  im  gelehrten  ^^  '  Mit  einem  allgemeinen  GesetzbacJi 

Stande.     Diess  darf  auch  nicht  befrem-  wàren  dagegen  Théorie  und  Pnxis  in 

den.  .  .  .  Denn  eine  gute  Gesetzgebung  die  unmittelbarste  Yerbindong  gebncht, 

ist  das  schwerste  unter  allen  Geschaften  ;  und  die  gelehrten  academischen  Juriste  q 

...  die  Krafte  rieler  der  Ërsten  miisaen  wiirden  unter  den  Practîkem  ein  Wort 

vereini^  werden,  damit  durch  eine  grosse  mitreden  diirfen,  wahrend  sie  jetzt  uberall 

Wechselwirkunff  etwas  Gediegenes  und  mit  ihrem  gemeinen  Recht  in  der  Luft 

Geriindetes  voUbracht  werde,'— Thibaut  hangen.' — Thibaut,  Noik.  etc. 
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How  far,  and  how,  law  may  be  made  knowable  to  the  bulk 
of  the  community.^ 

If  law  were  more  cognoscible  (in  respect  of  its  principles 
and  ends)  to  the  bulk  of  the  public,  the  public  would  call  more 
discriminately,  as  well  as  more  decidedly,  for  légal  reforms  : 
would  support  good  innovations  and  scout  bad  projects  of 
ignorant  quacks. 


Effect  of  Codification  on  the  Character  of  the  Légal  Profession, 

Law  may  be  made  accessible  (in  its  whole  extent)  to  lawyers. 

Advantages  that  would  thence  ensue:  by  discharging  law 
of  mère  rubbish,  and  simplifying  it  ;  and  so  leaving  more  leisure 
for  the  study  of  law  itself  and  its  rationale;  and  so  inviting 
minds  of  a  higher  order  into  the  profession  : 

By  shewing  the  subordination  of  détail  to  principles,  and 
relations  of  parts  to  one  another  ;  and  so  rendering  the  rationale 
of  law  manifest,  and  law  a  rational  and  interesting  study  : 

By  making  lawyers  complète  mastérs  of  the  body  of  law, 
and  so  rendering  good  advice  cheaper  and  more  accessible  ;  and 
making  local  judicature  practicable. 

Without  local  judicature,  preliminary  examination  of  parties, 
etc.,  good  administration  of  justice  is  impossible. 

But  the  possibility  of  local  judicature,  etc.,  dépends  in  part 
on  substantive  law. 

With  a  local  bar,  there  could  not  be  the  same  division  of 
labour  as  at  présent  :  therefore  each  man  must  be  a  complète 
lawyer  ;  and  that  he  may  be,  the  bulk  and  complexity  of  law 
must  decrease. 

Floating  jurisprudence  must  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
quantity. 

Such  a  reform  in  the  law  as  is  hère  contemplated  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  légal  profession.  Through  im- 
provement  of  their  character,  would  lead  to  still  further  advances 
in  législation,  and,  generally,  in  ethics. 

Through  the  improvement  of  the  légal  profession,  chicane 
would  be  less  fréquent.  The  morality  of  the  bar  and  of 
attorneys  would  improve.  From  compactness,  simplicity  and 
cognoscibility,  mistakes  in  conveyances,  contracts,  etc.,  and, 
generally,  in  extra-judicial  conduct,  would  be  less  probable  and 
fréquent. 

M  Thibaut,  Civil.  Ahhandl  p.  423. 
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Codification  of  existing  law,  and  innovation  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  existin'g  law,  are  perfectly  distinct  ;  although  a  code 
may  happen  to  be  whoUy  or  partially  new  in  matter  as  well  as 
in  form. 

The  codification  now  contemplated  is  merely  a  le-expression 
of  existing  law  :  the  réduction  of  jndiciary  into  statute,  and  the 
arrangement  of  both  into  apt  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

[This  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  limitations. 
In  order  to  attain  the  simplicity  which  is  the  end  of  codification, 
it  may  be  expédient  to  abrogate  certain  inconsiderable  rights. 
E.g,  In  order  to  get  rid  of  tenures,  you  must  destroy  the  re- 
verter  to  the  mesne  lord,  making  compensation.] 

A  code,  as  meaning  a  body  of  law  expressed  in  gênerai 
fomivlœ  arranged  systematically,  and  complète,  is  a  modem  idea. 

The  term  '  Code,'  as  expressing  such  a  body  of  law,  and  the 
term  '  Codification,'  as  meaning  the  réduction  of  an  existing 
body  of  law  into  such  a  code,  are  not  expressive. 


Expedicncy  of  beginninff  with  a  Digest?^ 

No  harm  done,  though  imperfect. 

If  arranged,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  according  to  the  future 
code,  it  would  be  a  preparative,  and,  if  well  done,  a  proof  of 
practicability. 

It  would  form  a  school. 

The  difliculty  (perhaps  an  insurmountable  one)  would  lie  in 
the  plan.  The  plan  being  formed  by  one,  and  revised  and 
extended  by  a  commission,  unity  in  détail  might  be  preserved 
by  the  superintendence  of  Such  commission,^  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  of  separate  authors  working  upon  a  common  plan.  Several 
plans  might  be  presented  to  the  commission. 

It  would  less  alarm  the  profession  and  give  notice  to  them 
of  an  impending  code. 

Necessity  of  conciliating  lawyers,  and  injustice  of  certain 
attacks  upon  them. 

A  Digest  ought  to  be  a  conflation  of  statute  and  judiciary 
law,  arranged  in  relation  to  subjects  (and  without  relation  to 
différent  Systems  of  equity,  etc.).  This  would  rouse  men's 
attention  to  the  vast  quantity  of  .équivalent  and  passive  rules, 

^  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  Comyn's  Digest^  etc. 

that  Mr.  Anstin  employs  this  word  in  a  ^  Example  of  Suarez  and  the  Pnis- 

totally  différent  sensé  from  that  which  sian  Code, 
it  bears  when  applied  to  sach  Works  as 
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and  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  conflation  of  Law, 
Equity,  etc. 

Whether  Common  Law  and  Equity,  etc.,  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct. 

There  might  be  two  distinct  Digests,  one  a  statement  of  law 
according  to  subjects,  the  other  of  law  according  to  jurisdiction. 
A  Digest  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  future  code  ;  and  to 
partial  législation  in  intérim. 

[Remark,  that  no  reform  considerably  abridging  the  Law,  could 
be  effected  without  a  minute  and  complète  survey  and  statement 
of  it.] 

It  would  be  a  better  index  to  existing  law  than  at  présent 
exists  ;  and  a  better  institutional  book.  [The  latter  is  indeed 
partly  the  purpose  of  Digests.] 

A  Digest  cannot  be  supplied  by  separate  and  unauthorised 
hands  ;  for  no  proportions  would  be  observed  in  the  parts,  nor 
would  the  parts  (not  being  constructed  on  a  common  plan) 
obviously,  or  even  really,  harmonise. 

The  length  of  such  a  Digest  would  be  of  no  great  moment  : 
because  abstracts  and  tabular  views  would  serve  as  guides. 

For  the  use  of  students,  a  systematic  Digest  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  historical  one.  An  historiée -dogmatical 
would  not  be  convenient  for  référence. 

In  the  historical  Digest,  the  divisions  would  be  the  same  as 
in  the  systematical,  and  Law  on  each  head  would  be  brought 
down  to  the  System..  It  should  not.  be  a  merely  external,  but 
an  internai  digest  ;  an  exposition  of  difierent  doctrines. 

For  the  use  of  students,  Institutes  ought  to  be  compiled  : 
being  not  merely  abstracts  of  the  Digests,  but  containing  exposi- 
tions of  the  principles  of  gênerai  jurisprudence,  etc. 

The  historical  Institute  might  in  this  respect  be  rendered 
extremely  instructive  : 

E,g,  By  giving  comparative  views,  historical  and  dogmatical, 
of  English  and  Boman  law. 

A  Digest  should  be,  perhaps,  composed  in  the  manner  of 
an  analytic  and  démonstrative  treatise:  i.6.  the  rules  and 
principles  should  be  extracted  from  the  statutes  and  décisions  ; 
and  that  such  are  the  rules  and  principles  which  the  statutes 
and  décisions  establish,  should  be  shewn  by  examination  and 
reasoning  (where  necessary). 

This  would  lead  to  length  ;  but  that  objection  is  answered 
already. 
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It  would  be  the  business  of  the  gênerai  commission  to 
abridge  neediess  argumentation. 

A  mère  extract  of  rules  and  principles  (not  in  the  words  of 
the  original  authorities)  would  not  inspire  confidence  :  would  U? 
the  proper  form  of  a  code  intended  to  supersede  existing  law. 

Mère  extracts  of  generalities  from  authorities  would  be 
liable  to  the  objections  made  above,  as  lying  against  Code5 
and  Digests. 

The  gênerai  rules  and  principles  should  be  carefuUy  detached 
from  the  inductions,  so  as  to  shew  the  law  in  gênerai  tenus,  and 
prépare  the  way  for  a  code. 


Necessity  for  a  standing  Law  Commission  to  supervise  législation, 

and  work  new  laws  iivto  tlie  Code  : 

To  bô  aided  by  suggestions  from  judges  and  other  practical 
lawyers  :  thus  combining  due  délibération  and  comprehensive- 
ness  with  knowledge  of  actual  exigencies. 

Also,  by  suggestions  from  theorists. 

The  evUs  in  the  mode  of  making  Statute  Law  mentioned 
by  Park  ^^  are  imaginary. 


It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  growth  of  judiciary  law  ;  but 
it  may  be  kept  within  narrow  limits. 

The  décisions  of  the  Court  on  the  Code  would  not  be  more 
uncertain  than  other  décisions. 

Immense  superiority  of  judiciary  law  formed  on  a  systematic 
whole,  to  law  of  the  same  kind  formed  on  an  undigested  chaos. 
It  would  itself  be  no  more  than  an  interprétation  of,  and  com- 
plément to,  the  code. 

The  projected  code  might  be  extended  to  Ireland,  Scotland. 
etc.  :  codifying,  in  each  instance,  the  particular  or  local  law, 
which  would  be  applicable  in  préférence  to  the  code.  This  was 
donc  in  Prussia.     Codification  ought  to  be  universal. 


Objections  to  Codification  considered  generally, 

Obj^  1°.  That  a  code  is  necessarily  incomplète  ;  and  cannot 
provide  for  ail  future  cases. 

Supposition  that  judiciary  law  provides  for  cases  in  q^eie. 
and  therefore  is  not  finitum  (see  Pandects,  ignorarUia  juris)  and 
knowable.     Counter-supposition  by  Park. 

»  *  Contre-Projet  to  the  Humphreysian  Code.*    By  John  James  Park.     1828. 
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[Savigny's  triangle  is  not  a  déduction  of  unknown  from 
Icnown,  but  a  mère  subsumption  of  individual  under  gênerai,  or 
of  less  under  more  gênerai.]  ^^ 

Answer. — Though  it  is  not  possible,  by  a  Code  (or  any  law)  to 
provide  for  ail  future  cases,  a  Code  is  less  likely  to  be  very  defec- 
tive  than  judiciary  law;  which  is  necessarily  timid  and  inadéquate. 

And,  at  ail  events,  eodsting  law,  by  a  Code,  is  given  pure 
from  particulars  ;  whilst  the  comparatively  small  body  of  judici- 
ary law  foijaed  upon  it  is  formed  on  a  compact  and  perspicuous 
whole,  and  may  easily  be  wrought  into  it. 

2®.  That  every  case  is  decided  by  the  joint  application  of 
several  rules. 

Answer» — But  this  applies  to  judiciary  as  to  ail  law;  no 
judicial  décision  being  applicable  to  a  concrète  case.  As  put 
by  Portalis,  the  objection  shews  that  law  is  impossible.  And 
in  the  case  of  well-made  statute  law,  the  rule  is  given  :  nothing 
but  the  labour  of  applying  it  remaining. 

3®.  That  a  Code  is  unalterable  (or,  at  least,  less  malléable 
than  a  body  of  law  formed  by  aggregation).  Hence,  a  Code,  if 
made  in  an  incompétent  âge,  saddles  a  more  compétent  posterity 
with  its  own  vices.  And,  hence,  codifîed  law  does  not  adapt 
itself  to  the  successive  wants  of  successive  âges  so  easily  as  law 
made  bit-wise  :  it  will  perpetuate  the  defective  ideas  of  that  âge, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  society. 

Answer, — The  reverse  is  the  truth,  on  account  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  judicial  legislators  to  legislate  by  analogy  ;  and  so 
to  perpetuate  the  ideas  of  past  âges,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
inévitable  change. 

4^  Superior  malleability  of  Common  Law. 

Answer, — ^This  supposes,  if  true,  uncertainty,  from  perpétuai 
altération.  Park  makes  the  same  objection  to  judiciary  law. 
It  is  not  inhérent  in  any  law. 

The  historical  School  of  Jurisprudence,  so  far  as  they  are 
right,  concur  with  everybody.  Their  peculiar  views  of  the 
value  of  history,  exclusive  of  philosophy,  are  wrong.^^ 

^  The    passage    alluded    to    by   Mr.  Grnndsatze  nennen.      Dièse  heraus  zu 

Austin  appears  to  be  this  : — *  In  jedem  fiihlen,  and  von  ihnen  ausgehend  den 

Dreyeck  giebt  es  gewisse  Bestimmiingen,  innem  Zusammenhang  und  die  Art  der 

ans    deren    Yerbindung    zugleich    aile  Verwandschaft  aller  juristischen  Begriffe 

iibrice    mit    Nothwendigkeit     folgen  :  und  Sàtze  zu  erkennen,  gehort  eben  zu 

durch  dièse,  z.  B.  diirch  zwei  Seiten  und  den  schwersten  Aufgaben  unsrer  Wissen- 

den  zwischenliegenden  Winkel,  ist  das  schaft  ;  ja,  es  ist  eigentlich  dasjenige, 

Dreyeck  gegeben.     Auf  ahnlicher  Weise  was  unsrer  Arbeit  den  wissenschaftlichen 

hat  jeder  Theil  unseres  Rechts  solche  Character  giebt.' — Vom  Beruf,  cap.  iii. 

Stiicke,  wodurch   die   iibri^en   gegeben  p.  22. 
sind  :    wir    konnen    sie    die    leitenden         "  See  note,  p.  1037,  post. 
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[Govemment  and  Law  as  they  ougbt  to  be  in  advanced  societies, 
are  not  to  be  leamed  from  tbe  imperfect  Institutions  of  barbarians. 
The  circumstances  in  whicb  they  were  placed  were  différent  £rom  our 
own;  their  ability  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  institutions  best 
adapted  to  their  own  circamstances,  were  not  so  great  as  our  own. 

Bat  although  Législation  must  be  bottomed  in  gênerai  principles 
drawn  from  an  accurate  observation  of  human  nature,  and  not  in  the 
imperfect  records  called  history,  there  are  cases  in  which  historical 
knowledge  bas  its  uses,  ht,:  To  explain  the  origin  of  laws,  which 
are  venerated  for  their  antiquity.^  To  explain  much  of  the  law, 
which  now  exists  ;  and  to  enable  us  to  separate  the  reason  of  modem 
times  from  the  dross  of  antiquity. 

Âll  Systems  of  law  hâve  a  common  foundation  in  the  common 
nature  of  mankind  ;  but  the  principles  which  pervade  them  ail,  are 
fashioned  and  obscured  in  each  by  its  individual  peculiarities. 

The  good  sensé  of  legislators  and  judges  in  modem  times  is 
always  obscured  by,  and  often  forced  to  bend  to,  the  nonsense  of 
their  predecessors.^  To  understand  Mansfield  we  must  study  Coke  : 
Justinian  is  not  to  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  rude 
institutes  of  the  earlier  Romans.] 

Law  (as  it  ought  to  be)  is  not  deducible  from  principles 
knowable  à  priori,  but  from  principles  which  must  be  obtained 
(through  induction)  from  expérience.  No  expérience  of  actual 
institutions,  independently  of  the  principles  which  are  obtained 
by  expérience  of  Human  Nature,  can  be  of  any  value. 

5°.  A  Code  is  more  liable  to  engender  compétitions  of 
opposite  analogies,  than  a  body  of  law  consisting  of  judiciar)' 
mies,  or  of  judiciary  rules  patched  with  occasional  statutes. 

Answer. — But,  as  bas  been  shewn,^^  the  compétition  (inci- 
dent to  the  application  of  law)  is  merely  a  conséquence  of  the 
inconsistency  of  rules  :  an  inconsistency  arising  conmionly  from 
their  indefiniteness. 

The  argument,  therefore,  is  no  substantive  objection  to  codi- 
fication, but  is  merely  another  argument  (namely,  that  a  code  is 
necessarily  less  definite  than  a  body  of  judiciary  rules)  put  in 
another  form. 

The  very  question,  or  at  least  the  main  question,  between 
the  advocates  and  enemies  of  codes  is  this  ;  whether  a  code  or 
a  body  of  uncodified  law  be  essentially  most  productive  of  a 
compétition  of  opposite  analogies  :  i.e,  be  essentially  least  definite, 
and  generally  least  cohérent. 

pExplain  what  is  meant  by  '  compétition  of  opposite  analogies.' 
See  p.  632,  anteJ] 

^  See  Bentbam,  De/ence  of  Usury.      ^  Thibaut,  Versuche,  NoihwendigkeU^  ek, 

••  See  p.  641,  aTUe. 
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6°.  Tendency  of  codification  to  disturb  rights  and  duties 
created  by  codified  (and  anterior)  law. 

7°.  That  no  determinate  leading  principles  will  be  foUowed 
consistently  by  makers  of  the  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Code  will  therefore  be  defective  and  incohérent. 

Ansfwtr. — This  is  only  true  of  incompétent  makers. 

Objectors  to  Codes  sometimes  suppose  that  a  Code  must 
consist  of  insulated  and  incohérent  propositions.  E  contra,  one 
of  its  chief  merits  woiild  be  an  exhibition  of  dependencies. 

If  formed  by  induction  and  extraction  from  an  existing 
System  of  law,  it  would  possess  the  internai  organic  consistency 
attributed  to  law  growing  by  aggregation;  and  would  render 
that  consistency  more  visible,  by  detaching  the  rules  from  the 
concrète  matter,  and  arranging  them  systematically. 

8^  That  private  expositions  of  the  law  by  compétent  hands 
serve  ail  the  purposes  which  codifiers  aim  at 

That  in  an  âge  having  such  hands,  and  therefore  alone 
capable  of  successful  codification,  codification  is  therefore 
needless. 

That,  accordingly,  no  demand  was  made  for  a  Code  duiing 
the  time  of  the  classical  jurists. 

9**.  That  a  code  will  not  be  fitted  to  the  customs,  préjudices, 
wants,  etc.,  of  the  community  ;  nor  to  expérience. 

It  will  not,  like  judiciary  law,  be  a  mère  expression  of  anterior 
custom. 

Answer. — This,  besides  being  false,  is  applicable  to  ail  law, 
save  judiciary,  and  statute  law  founded  on  custom. 

10°.  That  the  defects  of  a  Code  being  more  obvions  than 
those  of  uncodified  law,  a  Code  would  give  greater  opportunîties 
for  chicane.     . 

For  answer,  see  Lecture  XXXIX.'^^ 

Further  aïiswer:  The  argument  is  suicidai;  for,  if  defects 
are  more  obvions,  a  Code  must  be  more  simple,  compact,  and 
intelligible,  than  an  uncodified  system. 

Defects  therefore  were  more  curable,  and  also  more  evitable 
till  cured. 

11**.  If  the  Code  could  be  constructed  with  ease,  it  would  be 
contemptible  : 

DifiBculty  is  good,  because  the  labour  of  surmounting  it  is 
laudable. 

Ariswer. — Unhappily,  an  easy,  and  therefore  little-worthy-of- 
praise.  Code  is  not  practicable. 

^  See  p.  679,  anU, 
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12°.  Its  eflfect  in  annulling  and  disturbing  existing  rigLt« 
and  duties. 

Answer. — ^This  has  little  application  to  a  codification  of 
existing  rules. 

It  has,  however,  some  :  because  the  forms  of  existing  rules 
would  be  modified  (or  the  Code  would  be  of  no  use)  and  tlie 
équivalence  of  rules  in  a  new  guise  to  rules  in  the  old,  mighi 
often  be  doubtful. 

Old  rules  would  remain  in  force  with  regard  to  rights  and 
duties  which  had  grown  up  under  them. 

13^  A  Code  (in  order  to  approach  to  completeness)  must 
consist  of  rules  so  minute  and  numerous  that  no  man  could  leam 
or  retain  them. 

Impossibility  of  providing  completely  for  future  particular 
cases: 

Bulk  and  complexity  which  would  resuit  from  the  attempt 
to  provide  for  them. 

Answer, — Codification  ought  not  to  be  a  spécification  of  cases, 
but  a  séries  of  rules  applicable  to  cases. 

14°.  Objection  by  Park,  from  the  alleged  infinitude  of  rules. 

Answer, — ÏT  this  were  true,  law  would  be  impossibla 

Perhaps  he  means  that  the  future  exigencies  requiring  new 
laws,  and  consequently  the  new  law  required,  are  infinit*. 

But  who  ever  imagined  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  code 
which  should  provide  completely  for  ail  future  times  ? 

But  it  were  more  possible  to  provide  for  future  cases  by  a 
code  than  by  judiciary  law.  Prsetorian  law  is  praised  by  the 
Digests  for  this  very  reason.  Inconsistency  of  Hugo  and  others 
in  thi3  respect.*^ 

By  Park  the  objection  is  thus  answered  : — 

*  Supposing  that  which  is  impossible,  viz.  that  ail  lawyers  in  this 
country  were  equally  learned,  there  would  be  little  or  no  litigation. 
compared  with  the  immense  multiplicity  of  transactions;  becaose 
almost  every  point  is  so  far  settled  or  infiuenced  by  décision,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  they  would  ail  be  of  one  mind.* — 
Park,  Contre-Projet^  p.  195. 

According  to  this,  existing  law  lias  nearly  provided  for  ail 
possible  cases  :  and  whatever  of  uncertainty  exists,  arises,  not 
from  the  incompleteness  of  the  law,  but  from  ignorance  by 
lawyers  of  its  provisions. 

Consequently  a  réduction  of  this  law  to  a  compact,  ay^tem- 

**  Merits  and  Defects  of  Statute  and  Judiciary  Law.      See  Lectnre  XXXIX. 
ante,  pp.  665,  678. 
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atic,  and  more  accessible  fonn,  would  remove  the  présent  ground 
of  uncertainty,  by  rendering  the  law  more  generally  known  by 
lawyers. 

But,  in  truth,  bis  assertion  is  false,  and  contradicted  by  him- 
self  elsewhere.** 

A  Code  or  systematic  exposition  (if  well  made)  would  possess 
ail  the  advantages  pointed  out  by  Savigny,^®  and  would  therefore 
tend  to  make  lawyers  better  lawyers  than  now. 

It  would  shew  the  subordination  of  the  détail  to  the  leading 
principles,  and  the  relations  of  thèse  principles  and  détail  to  one 
another:*^  would  render  the  ra^wwaZe  manif est,  and  positive  law 
interesting. 

In  a  code  or  statute  (if  well  made)  the  law  is  given.  In 
judiciary  law,  not 

The  diflficulty  of  applying  the  same,  whether  law  is  statute 
or  judiciary. 

A  case  often  (or  always)  consists  of  varions  parts,  and  cannot 
be  decided  by  any  one  single  rule. 

But  this  is  just  as  applicable,  whether  law  be  statute  or 
judiciary. 

The  objection  seems  to  suppose  (contrary  to  the  objector's 
own  assumptions)  that  précédents  are  exactly  in  point,  instead  of 
merely  fumishing  rules. 

The  difBculty  really  consists  in  determining  the  rule  (if  any) 
within  which  a  given  case  falls,  or  whether  it  falls  or  not  within 
a  given  rule  ;  and  in  conceiving  distinctly  the  case,  the  law,  and 
the  relation  of  the  case  to  the  law. 

But  this  proves  merely  that  lawyers  should  know  the  law, 
should  be  capable  of  clear  appréhension,  and  be  good  logicians. 

Assuming  a  code  well  made,  their  knowledge  of  the  law 
would  be  more  perfect  The  law  would  then  be  (as  it  was  to 
the  Roman  Lawyers  and  Lord  Coke)  completely  présent  to  their 
minds,  and  suggested  by  a  particular  case. 


Objections  derived  from  the  defects,  errors,  and  aUeged  UUsuccess 

of  audvjal  Cod^, 

Admitting  the  defects,  errors,  and  (to  some  extent)  ill-success 
of  such  Codes  : 

^  See  pp.  49,  208,  206,  222.  See  also,  Thibaut,  Hothwendigkeit,  ete, 

^  Vam  Bertif,  cap.  6.  p.  48.  pp.  425  to  431. 

*'  Thibaut,  yersuehej  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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Such  defects,  errors,  and  ill-success  prove  nothing  against 
codification  generally  ;  or  against  codification  in  any  paiticnlar 
country  (including  countries  in  which  the  codes  in  question  were 
compiled  and  hâve  obtained  as  law)  ;  uniess  such  defects  and 
errors,  with  the  other  causes  of  the  ill-success,  were  necessarj-, 
and  not  accidentai  and  avoidable. 

Accidentai  and  avoidable  causes  hâve  rendered  the  French 
and  Prussian  codes  unsuccessf ul  to  a  considérable  extent  ;  thougk 
after  ail,  the  failuie  of  thèse  codes  haa  been  much  exaggerated 


Brief  review  of  Justinian's  Compilations,  and  of  the  French  an^i 
Prussian  Codes,  for  the  purpose  of  shevnnff  thcU  the  defeeU, 
errors,  and  ill-siLccess  of  those  particular  compUaiions  were  ovnng 
to  catcses  not  necessa^y. 


Justinian's  CompUaiions, 

In  Justinian's  Codex,  statutes  and  decrees  are  mixed  up  ; 
nay,  privilégia  are  mixed  up  and  confounded  with  raies  and 
principles  made  for  gênerai  application.^^ 

The  compilers  had  some  notion  of  the  necessity  of  definin<: 
terms  and  principles  in  order  to  eut  off  ail  référence  to  an- 
terior  law. 

As  a  further  means  of  attaining  this  end,  they  lefb  in  much 
historical  matter. 

The  Code  and  Pandects  form  properly  the  intended  body  of 
law  ;  a  body  intended  to  be  complète. 

The  Institutes  (a  book  for  the  use  of  students,  though  also 
law),  were  derogating  from  the  Code  and  Pandects,  or  supple- 
mental  to  them. 

The  Novels  are  mère  correctives  of  previous  compilationa 

Much  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  consists  of  judidary  law  ; 
and  of  judiciary  law  detached  from  particulars  necessary  to 
make  them  intelligible. 

Thèse  compilations,  therefore,  are  not  a  Code,  sensu  hoditmo, 
They  are  a  body  or  heap  (without  scientific  arrangement)  of 
statute  and  judiciary  law  :  the  latter  so  given  that  it  must  be 
gathered  by  guess  from  mangled  documents. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  compilers  felt  the  necessity  of 
définitions  and  expositions,  omitted  by  the  French  redactors. 

^  Thibaut,  AusUgung  ;  Spangenberg,    hexUigenrSmièckenRechU,    (Od  the  onier 
EinUitung  in  dos  ràmùih'Justiniani^che    of  the  Code  and  Pandects.) 
Oeaetzbueh.      Mackeldey,  Lehrlmch  des 
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Their  (imperfect)  contrivances  to  render  a  resort  to  the  old 
law  needless. 

French  Code, 

The  French  Code  contains  no  définitions  of  teehnical  terms 
(even  the  most  leading)  ;  no  exposition  of  the  ratwnale  of  dis- 
tinctions (even  the  most  leading)  ;  no  exposition  of  the  broad 
principles  and  rules  to  which  the  narrower  provisions  expressed 
in  the  code  are  subordinate. 

Hence  its  fallacious  brevity. 

Brevity  is  of  no  importance  except  as  it  tends  to  perspicuity 
and  accessibility. 

In  conséquence  of  the  want  of  such  définitions,  etc.  (and  of 
purposed  incompleteness  hereinafter  mentioned)  old  law  (or  a 
body  of  jurisprudence  formed  upon  old  law)  has  been  appended 
to  the  code. 

[Such  définitions  are  practicable  (or  no  law  is  possible),  though 
difficult  ;  as  I  hâve  endeavoured  to  sbew  in  Lecture  XXXIX.,  VoL  II. 
The  imperative  part  of  every  law  containing  but  a  small  portion  of 
it,  définitions  and  expositions  are  absolutely  necessary.] 

Inattention  to  a  due  settling  of  those  aU-pervading  principles 
and  main  partitions  or  distinctions,  upon  a  précise  conception 
of  which,  consistency  in  exécution  of  détail  dépends. 

Success  in  codification  (as  I  shall  observe  hereafter)  must 
mainly  dépend  on  first  intention  :  on  aptness  of  plan. 

Haste  with  which  the  Projet  was  compiled.  Faults  arising 
from  ignorance  and  haste  could  not  be  corrected  by  the  Council 
of  State,  who  were  more  ignorant  still;  and  who  merely  ex- 
amined,  bit  by  bit,  articles  of  the  projet,  instead  of  examining  the 
jyrqjet  as  a  whole. 

Original  conception  as  to  matter  and  arrangement,  defective  : 
a  defect  not  to  be  cured  by  discussions  on  the  plan  conceived. 

Ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  compilers;  Ignorance  of, 
combined  with  servile  respect  for,  Eoman  law  ; — the  main  basis 
of  the  code.  They  knew  little  besides  the  Institutes,  and  hâve, 
therefore,  blindly  foUowed  them,  with  ail  their  lacunœ,  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  most  fundamental  distinctions  (e.g.  dominium 
and  ohligatio).  This  last  is  a  proof  of  their  carelessness,  as  well 
as  incapacity.  No  care  has  been  had  to  amend  the  code,  or  to 
work  in  subséquent  décisions  and  statutes. 

Séparation  of  the  Code  de  Commerce  from  the  Code  Civil,  and 
gênerai  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
jus  personarum  et  rerum. 
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It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  compilers  to  fonn  a  complète 
Code. 

Bad  as  is  the  French  Code,  slight  altérations  in  the  text 
would  supersede  the  interprétative  décisions. 


Stmdurt  of  tlu  Prussian  Code. 

It  is  not  loaded  with  précédents,  but  with  declaratory  laws, 
provoked  by  particular  cases.  Such  laws  dififer  from  the  jndicial 
décisions  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Conséquent  necessity  for  letting  in  the  old  Gemeiyus  Bechi  to 
explain  it. 

No  care  has  been  had  to  work  the  Novels  into  the  coda 

The  Prussian  Code  was  not  intended  to  be  a  complète  bodv 
of  law,  but  merely  a  digest  of  the  common  and  subsidiary  law 
where  local  law  obtained. 

The  prœjudicia  are  of  no  authority. 

There  are  no  adéquate  définitions  or  expositions  of  leading 
terms  and  principles. 

Subséquent  législation  is  not  wrought  into  the  coda 

The  applicable  Oemeines  Rechi  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
Eoman  and  Canon  law. 

Notwithstanding  thèse  acknowledged  defects,  ail  practical 
men  in  Germany  are  codifiers. 

Eeasons  for  the  hostility  of  a  portion  of  the  professors  in  the 
Universities.^^ 


Conclusions  from  the  Beview  of  Codes. 

First  ;  That  their  defects,  errors,  and  partial  ill-success  were 
not  the  results  of  necessary  causes. 

Second  ;  That  in  spite  of  such  errors,  etc.,  those  codes  are 
better  than  the  body  of  law  that  they  superseded. 


^  *  Am  wenigsten  lasse  man  sich  aber 
dadurch  irre  machen,  dasse  die  ganzliche 
Umanderung  unsers  burgerlichen  Rechts 
unter  den  eigentlich  gelehrten  Rechts- 
kennern  vielleicht  die  mehrsten  Wider- 
sacher  findet.  Das  wird  stets  so  bleiben  ; 
und  jetzt  ist  es  gar  nicht  anders  zu 
erwarten  :  .  .  .  .  fiir  kraftige  Umwal- 
ziingen  wird  die  Mehrzahl  der  eleganten 
Juristen  nie  gestimmt  seyn.  Eeiner  von 
ihnen  iibersieht  in  der  Regel  das  ganez 
Recht  ;  wenigen  von  ihnen  werden  die 


Bediirfnisse  des  Yolks  darch  Beobach- 
tung  klar  ;  und  die  machtige  Triebfeder 
des  Sigennutze^  wird  kernen  in  Be- 
wegnng  setzen  ;  vielmehr  wird  es  umner 
Yortheuhafter  fiir  sie  seyn,  die  miihsam 
erruneenen  kritisch-historischen  Scbàtze 
in  genoriger  Sicherbeit  zu  halten,  and 

fegen  bessernde  Einrichtigimgen  m 
ampfen,  damit  ihnen  nicht  die  Pfiicbt. 
werde,  den  neuen  Menachen  anznziehes- 
—Thibaut,  Nothwendigkek  etc 
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Condusions  as  to  Swoigmfs  ArgumerUs  founded  on  such  defeds,  etc. 

Great  respect  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  Herr  von  Savigny, 
which  no  man  feels  more  strongly  than  myself. 

AU  the  objections  which  I  hâve  noted  and  answered  above 
are  advanced  by  him. 

His  book  is  directed  against  codification  in  a  particular 
country,  and  even  against  a  particular  scheme  of  codification  for 
that  particular  country  ;  but,  nevertheless,  many  or  most  of  his 
arguments  apply  to  codification  generally. 

The  objections  peculiar  to  him  are  thèse  : — 

1.  That  in  an  âge  capable  of  producing  a  good  code,  a  code 
were  needless,  the  want  being  supplied  by  private  expositors. 

2.  He  asserts  that  during  the  âges  of  the  classical  jurists 
(who,  he  admîts,  were  compétent  to  the  task),  no  want  of  a  code 
was  felt. 

3.  That  a  code  makes  the  defects  of  law  more  obvions,  and 
therefore  emboldens  knaves. 

4.  That  if  a  code  were  easily  to  be  constructed  it  would  be 
good  for  nothing. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  codes  hâve  no  tendency  to  simplify 
the  science  of  jurisprudence,  or  to  abridge  the  studies  of  lawyers. 
They  hâve  a  tendency  to  discharge  it  of  rubbisL 

The  study  of  cases  (as  exemplars  for  the  difficult  art  of 
applying  rules)  would  still  be  necessary  to  lawyers,  though  a 
code  were  introduced. 

He  assumes  that  no  determinate  leading  principles  will  be 
foUowed  consistently  by  the  compilers  of  a  code. 

He  is  not  however  opposed  absolutely  to  aU  codification. 

He  is  an  advocate  for  a  code  which  should  include  ail  but 
future  cases  ;  and  he  has  proposed  a  digest.  He  has  himself 
suggested  an  important  argument  to  shew  that  the  main  difOl- 
culty  in  the  way  of  codification  is  not  insurmountable.  But  he 
would  wait  (for  improvement)  till  better  jurisprudence  and  jurists 
are  formed. 

His  proposai  of  a  digest  is  inconsistent  with  his  main  reason 
to  shew  the  inexpediency  of  codification  in  Germany. 

His  opposition  to  Codes  is  the  eflfect  of  gelehrter  préjudice  in 
favour  of  Eoman  law,  and  of  national  antipathy. 

NuUity  of  his  Treatise  as  an  argument  against  codification 
generally,  and  even  as  an  argument  against  it  in  Germany,  the 
proper  and  spécial  object  of  his  attack. 

VOL.  n.  2  m 
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Note. — Ar  the  great  controversy  on  the  expediency  of  constmcting 
a  Code  of  Laws  for  the  whole  of  Germany  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  notes,  and  constant  référence  made  to  the  works  of  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  conflicting  parties,  it  may  not  be  superflaous 
to  say  a  few  words  conceming  them. 

Âf ter  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  the  French  yoke,  the 
minds  of  patriotic  Germans  were  anxiously  employed  in  inquiries  into 
the  causes  of  the  feeble  and  divided  résistance  made  by  their  conntry, 
and  in  projects  for  strengthening  the  bonds  which  might  nnite  the 
several  States  into  a  well-compacted  whole. 

Among  them,  was  that  of  which  Thibaut  was  the  ardent  and 
éloquent  advocate.  In  his  Essay  'On  the  Necessity  of  a  gênerai 
Municipal  (or  National)^  Law  for  Germany/  he  treats  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  body  of  law,  '  clear,  précise,  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  time,' — ^as  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  Confédération. 

Thibaut  was  a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  and  had  studied  at  Grottingen, 
Kônigsberg,  and  Eael,  at  which  latter  place  he  took  his  degree,  and 
was  appointed  professor.  In  1802  he  had  a  call  to  Jena,  and  in  1805 
he  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  University  of 
Heidelberg. 

Thibaut's  works  are  numerous  and  of  high  authority.^  His  style 
is  homely  and  familiar,  but  has  great  force  and  animation.  He  pro- 
posed  that  a  Collegium  or  Commission  should  be  nominated  by  the 
several  States,  and  he  maintained  that  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
ablest  theoretical  jurists  (Professors  in  the  différent  Universities), 
with  practising  lawyers,  such  a  Code  of  Laws  as  aboyé  descrîbed, 
applicable  to  ail  Germany,  might  be  constructed. 

The  most  illustrious  opponent  of  this  scheme  was  Savigny,  the 
leader  of  the  so-called  Historical  School  (founded  by  Hugo  and 
Schlosser)  ;  whose  great  learning  and  acuteness,  combined  with  a 
consummate  talent  for  exposition,  rendered  him  a  formidable  an- 
tagonist. 

In  his  youth  he  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being  able  to  travel 
throughout  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  in  search  of  unknown  or 
neglected  sources  of  Roman  Law,  ànd  retumed  laden  with  spoils  to 
Marburg,  where  he  had  studied,  and  was  now  appointed  Professor. 
In  1803,  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Possession.*®  On  the 
création  of  thé  University  of  Berlin  in  1810,  Savigny  was  one  of  the 
first  teachers  appointed.  His  lectures,  especially  those  on  the  Insti- 
tûtes,  together  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  Pandects, 
drew  crowded  audiences,  not  only  by  the  copiousness  and  importance 

**  The  Word  in  the  original  is  *  biirg-  Inngen  '  (of  which  Essaya  the  *  Nothwcn- 

erliches  ' — civil  ;  but  civil,  as  applied  to  digkeit  etc.,  so  often  referred  to,  is  one), 

Law,   has  a  totally  différent  meaning  and  the  *  System  des  Pandecten  Bechts,* 

with  ns.  which  is  re^ded  as  his  capital  work. 

*»  The  principal  are— *  Théorie  der       *»  'Das  Kecht  des  Besitzes.*    Ofthis. 

logischen  Ausle^ng,'  '  Eritik  der  Feaer-  book    Mr.   Austin   always   spoke  with 

bach'schen  Révision  der  Gnindbegriffe  enthusiastic  admiration.      It  has  been 

des  Strafrechts/  '  Civilistische  Abhand-  tianslated  by  Sir  Erskine  Peny. 
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of  the  matter,  bat  by  the  extraordinary  cleamess  and  beauty  of  the 
form. 

His  celebrated  work,  '  On  the  Vocation  of  our  Âge  for  Législation,' 
is  known  to  the  English  public  through  Mr.  Hayward's  translation. 

The  discussion  on  the  ezpediency  of  Codification  was  carried  on 
with  great  asperity  ;  its  partisans  complained  that  they  were  unfairly 
represented  by  the  leaders  of  the  Historical  School,  as  advocating  the 
introduction  (or  rather  the  imposition)  of  an  entirely  new  body  of 
Laws  (which  they  never  contemplated)  ;  while  their  adversaries  dis- 
claimed  the  opinion  impnted  to  them — that  Law  should  hâve  no 
other  source  than  a  historical  one. 

In  one  of  the  Essays  contained  in  the  volume  which  has  been 
frequently  quoted,  '  On  the  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  the  Exposition 
of  Positive  Law/  Thibaut  concludes  with  the  following  discriminating 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  contending  parties  \^ — 

'  Nothing  is  more  to  be  wished  than  that  the  phâosophical  and 
the  élégant^  juriste  should  soon  cease  to  regard  themselves  as  two 
hostile  parties.  Each  side  must  abate  somewhat  of  its  pretensions, 
and  reciprocally  take  what  is  good  from  the  other.  Without  philo- 
sophy there  is  no  complète  history  ;  without  history,  no  safe  applica- 
tion of  philosophy.  Both  must  unité  as  aids  to  Interprétation,  and 
must  exercise  a  continuai  influence  on  each  other.  The  jurist  who 
aspires  after  perfection  will  therefore  endeavour  to  combine  profound 
historical  knowledge  with  phUosophical  views  ;  for  the  historical  part 
of  Jurisprudence  can  never  be  separated  by  a  sharp  Une  from  the 
philosophical.  In  each  are  gaps,  which  can  only  be  filled  by  the  aid 
of  .the  other.* — S.  A.        ' 

^  'EinfloBs  der  Philoeophie  anf  die       ^  See,  for  the  nse  of  the  tenu  'ele- 
Ansle^ang    der    positiven    Gesetze.' —  gantia  juris/ p.  585,  an/e. 
Tranaiated  by  Mr.  Lindley. 
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NOTES  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

mCONVENIENCES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE 

CRIMINAL  LAW. 

INCONVENIENCJES   OF   THE   PRESENT   COMMON   IAW. 

iNSUFnciENCT,  bulk,  dispersedness,  and  gênerai  uncertaiiity  of 
the  authorities  from  which  the  Law  must  be  gathered. 

1°.  As  to  Reports  : 

2®.  As  to  Records  : 

3°.  As  to  the  Treatises  which  are  commonly  deemed  more 
or  less  authoritative. 

Thèse  various  authorities  are  extremely  numerous,  and  also 
lie  dispersed  ;  insomuch,  that  no  lawyer  has  a  complète  collection 
of  reports  and  treatises. 

Much  of  the  law  contained  in  thèse  reports  and  treatises 
has  been  repealed  by  statute  or  ovemiled  by  décisions.  Great 
research  is  therefore  requisite  to  distinguish  living  from  dead  law. 

Hence,  uncertainty, 

Generally,  there  is  no  mark  or  test  by  which  authoritative 
décisions  and  authoritative  opinions  of  text-writers  can  be  suffi- 
ciently  distinguished  from  the  unauthoritative. 

Uncertainty  arising  from  the  higher  and  lower  authoiity 
of  the  judge  or  writer;  nature  of  the  report;  drcumstances 
under  which  the  treatise  was  published  ;  &c. 

Remarkable, — that,  in  practice,  the  décisions  of  Quarter 
Sessions  are  not  authoritative. 

Same  as  to  Irish  décisions. 

Yet,  in  theory,  thèse  décisions  (Quarter  Sessions  and  Irish) 
are  authority  :  and,  consequently,  décisions  of  the  kind,  conflicting 
with  décisions  resorted  to  practically,  might  be  hunted  out  and 
produced. 

Although  the  authorities  from  which  the  law  must  be 
gathered,  were  not  bulky,  dispersed,  insufficient,  and  unceitain, 
still  the  law  itself  would  be  obscure  and  difficult  of  access,  by 
reason  of  its  being  latent  in  judicial  décision  [and  opinions 
analogous  to  them]. 

Difi&culty  of  extracting  principles  &om  decided  cases  :  especi- 
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ally  where  the  grounds  of  décision  are  not  sufficiently  apparent 
from  Beport  and  Becord. 

Owing  to  this  difficulty,  principles  are  applied  by  judges 
timidly  and  capriciously. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  principle  is  not  applied  to  a  case 
clearly  witMn  it^  because  the  decided  cases  establishing  the 
principle  do  not  tally  with  the  pending  case  in  immaterial  facts 
and  circumstances. 

Hence,  donbts  thrown  npon  the  principles  themselves, 

Immaterial  facts  are  not  unfrequently  rendered  part  of  the 
ground  of  décision.  Decided  cases  are  not  treated  as  mère 
indices  to  the  principles.     (Ç"*.) 

Différence  between  the  construction  and  application  of 
Statute  Law,  and  the  extraction  and  application  of  rules  of  law 
latent  in  judicial  décisions.     (Ç*^.) 

Criminal  Statutes  are  construed  strictly.  Hence  the  dis- 
crepance  between  statute  and  common  law  is  more  striking  in 
criminal  law. 

The  shape  of  a  statute  differs  essentiaUy  from  that  of  a 
judiciary  rule. 

As  a  w?u)le,  a  judicial  décision  is  not  a  précèdent^  or  has  not 
the  effect  of  a  law. 

Différence  between  Interprétation  and  Induction. 

Judiciary  law  Ues  in  œncreto.  Difficulty  of  extracting  it. 
Nicety  and  uncertainty  of  the  process. 

The  ratio  deddendi  is  often  conceived  and  expressed  by  the 
judge  too  narrowly  or  too  broadly.  Hence  the  law,  as  eocpressed 
(for  the  ratio  itseK  ought  to  be  deemed  the  law,  independently 
of  the  expression  of  it),  is  often  too  narrow  (immaterial  circum- 
stances being  expressed  as  part  of  the  reason),  and  sometimes 
too  broad. 

Much  of  présent  law  is  founded  on  antiquated  notions  : 

E.g,  With  regard  to  the  mbjecis  of  theft.  Looking  at  the 
ofience  as  conceived  at  présent,  there  is  no  reason  why  things 
which  are  parcel  of  the  soil  should  not  be  deemed  subjects  of 
the  ofifence  (if  capable  of  a  clandestine  removal). 

[Maraudage.    Prussian  Code.] 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  rule  as  to  domestic  animais  ; 
as  to  choses  in  action  ;  and  as  to  value  of  subject  :  as  to  goods 
of  which  there  is  no  apparent  owner  or  party  entitled  to  posses- 
sion ;  and  to  the  absurd  reason  given  for  absolving  the  wife  from 
criminal  liability. 
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Obsctuity  ariaing  firom  partial  adhérence  to,  and  partial 
departure  from,  thèse  antiquated  notions.  Hence,  Law,  not  a 
law  f ounded  on  uniform  principles,  but  a  patchwork  of  laws 
formed  on  inconsistent  principles  : 

E.g.  Common  Law  mie  as  to  thoses  in  action  only  partially 
abrogated  by  statutes  (and  décisions). 

Bule  about  value  exchangeable  (or  intrinsic),  still  retained 
as  to  certain  animais.  Generally  overroled,  but  yet  retained 
capriciously  in  certain  cases. 

Partial  and  capricious  extension  of  the  définition  of  Larceny 
to  cases  of  swindling  and  embezzlement  Larceny,  if  the  thing 
be  let  out  to  hire  and  stolen  by  the  hirer.  Not  Larceny,  if  the 
property,  as  well  as  the  possession,  be  parted  with. 

Partial  conversions  of  taking  of  things  affixed  to  freehold 
into  thefts,  by  statutes. 

Hence,  not  only  inconsistency  and  conséquent  obscuiity, 
but  needless  multiplication  of  rules.  A  principle,  admitted  to 
be  irrational,  is  maintained  with  exceptions,  instead  of  substi* 
tuting  one  uniform  rule. 

In  so  far  as  law  is  judiciary,  this  partial  abandonment  and 
partial  rétention  of  antiquated  notions  is  natural,  or  nearly 
necessary.  From  the  position  wherein  he  is,  the  judicial  legis- 
lator  naturally  legislates  by  analogy  to  the  old  law,  in  so  far  as 
the  préservation  of  the  old  law  is  consistent  with  inévitable 
change.  And  hence,  antiquated  principles  are  perpetuated  in 
laws  after  the  grounds  for  them  hâve  ceased. 

Circuitous  and  obscuring  modes  by  which  rules  founded 
on  antiquated  notions  hâve  been  often  abrogated,  whoUy  or 
partially. 

By  distinctions  founded  on  immaterial  différences  : 

jE,g.  The  interval  between  taking  and  severance  makes 
tcLking  of  an  immovable,  theft. 

Obscurity  arising  from  the  fréquent  extension  of  définitions 
(through  fictitious  assumptions)  to  cases  which  are  not  properly 
within  them,  but  are  only  related  to  cases  within  them  by  close 
or  remote  analogies  : 

£,g.  Swindlings,  breaches  of  trust,  and  other  offences  not 
properly  thefts,  are  brought  within  the  category  of  thefts  by 
the  fiction  of  a  constructive  possession. 
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Législation  by  Extension  of  Old  Kules  to  Cases 

not  within  them. 

According  to  the  original  and  rational  notion  of  theft,  a 
taking  possession,  wUhovi  the  consent  of  the  injured  party  (from 
the  possession  of  the  injured  party),  knowing,  eta,  and  with 
intent  to  deprive,  is  of  its  essence. 

But  it  is  extended  to  cases  in  which  the  injurer  obtains 
possession  wUh  consent  of  the  injured,  but  with  consent  obtained 
by  fraud. 

In  order  to  bring  this  last  offence  (properly  swindling,  or 
filouterie)  within  the  définition  of  theft,  a  possession  is  feigned 
in  the  injured  party,  although  he  has  parted  with  it 

It  is  also  extended  to  cases  in  which  the  injured  party  has 
given  up  possession  with  consent  not  obtained  by  fraud. 

Also,  to  cases  of  finding  and  misappropriation. 

Also,  to  cases  of  embezzleinent,  where  there  is  no  delivery 
by  the  injured  party. 

Inconsistency,  as  well  as  obscurity,  arising  from  the  cause 
in  question.  Since,  if  the  définition  ought  to  be  extended  by 
reason  of  some  analogies,  it  ought  to  be  extended  by  reason 
of  others.  Insomuch,  that  any  ofience  of  any  class  might  be 
thrust  with  propriety  into  any  other  class:  since  ail  ofifences 
are  related  by  analogies  more  or  less  remote. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  in  justice  to  the  authors  of  the 
EngUsh  Law,  that  this  inconvenience  is  almost  inséparable  from 
a  law  formed  gradually  by  Courts  of  Justice,  etc. 

The  same  obscurity,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the  Boman 
Law.     [Pandects,  Book  xlviii  passim.] 

Has  not  been  avoided  by  the  compilers  of  the  French  and 
Frussian  Codes  :  though  they,  as  formers  of  a  system  created  at 
once,  had  none  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  English  Courts 
of  Justice  were  embarrassed     {ÇT) 

Origin  of  fictions.     Necessity  of  observing  analogy.** 

Définitions  and  rules  (owing  to  preceding  and  other  causes) 
are  not  un&equently  confiicting,  or,  at  least,  indeterminate  : 

E.g.  Several  and  inconsistent  définitions  of  theft  or  larceny  : 

Uncertainty  as  to  what  shall  amount  to  spécial  ownership. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intention  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  theft.  The  word  felonioiis  (like  imlawful  or 
criminal)  does  not  define  it,  but  merely  indicates  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  offence  : 

«  See  Lecture  XXXYIII.  ante. 
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Kature  of  the  criminal  intention  (or  knowledge)  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  theft. 

[Felonious — Animuè  furandi.     Malitia,'] 

Materiality  or  immateriality  of  lucri  catiséL 

What  motive  is  a  Iticri  causa. 

Indifférence  of  motive.  Larcenj  is  the  taking  without 
consent,  knowing,  etc.  And  unless  this  définition  be  abided  by, 
this  offence  cannot  be  distinguished  from  varions  other  offences  : 
as  malicious  damage,  embezzlement,  etc. 

Indifférence  of  motive,  shewn  by  rule  as  to  exchange,  eta 

Uncertainty  of  this  rule. 

Theft  or  Larceny  is  properly  an  offence  against  right  of 
possession.^     If  not,  an  owner  could  not  steal  his  own  goods. 

Consequently,  any  right  of  possession  as  against  the  taker 
ought  to  suffice  ;  yet  there  are  doubts  as  to  whether  such  right 
of  possession  résides  in  certain  costodees,  etc.  [or  whether,  in 
the  language  of  the  law,  they  can  be  deemed  spécial  owners]. 

No  right  of  possession  in  owner  (as  against  thief)  where  the 
goods  are  hired  ;  thoiigh  there  is  when  they  are  bartered. 

Inconsistency  of  holding  taking  goods  not  to  be  an  offence, 
where  the  puipose  is  merely  to  apply  them  to  some  temporary 
use. 

Same  confusion  of  inducement  and  criminal  intention  as 
noted  above  in  case  of  ItLcri  causa. 

Uncertainty  of  rule  as  to  finding  and  misappropriation. 

Inconsistency  of  holding  bailee  generally  not  answerable 
criminally,  and  yet  custodee  answerable  ;  and  of  holding  bailee 
answerable  where  bailment  is  determined. 

Principles  obscured  by  being  often  couched  in  Latin  terms  not 
generally  understood  and  not  unfrequently  misapplied  ;  E.g.  Lucri 
causa.     Larceny,  instead  of  the  familiar  and  more  précise  iheft, 

Larceny,  or  IcUrodnium,  not  theft 

InCONVENIENCES  of  THE  PRESENT  StATUTE  LaW. 

The  Statute  Law  is  not  of  itself  a  substantive  and  intelli- 
gible whole,  but  a  mass  of  partial  suppléments,  and  partial 
correctives,  made,  pro  re  nota,  to  the  Conmion  Law.  (The 
latter,  the  nucleus,) 

Hence,  often  inconsistent.  It  lies  dispersedly  through  many 
statutes  and  décisions  upon  them. 

'^  In  Scotland  the  style  of  Indictment    as  '  the  property,  or  in  the  liat^W 
for  Theft  ezplicitly  descrihes  the  goods    session  of  C.  D.* — ^R.  C. 
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Hence,  bulk,  inaccessibility,  etc. 

And,  generally,  it  is  productive  of  most  of  the  inconveniences 
before  pointed  out  in  the  Common  Law. 

Wherever  the  6asw  or  nucleus  of  statute  law  is  a  judiciary 
law,  the  former  is  irregular,  fragmentitious,  etc. 


Inconveniences  from  the  Existence  of  Two  distinct  Bodies 
OF  Law;  one  Common  and  the  other  Statute. 

As  the  Law  actually  stands,  the  law  relating  to  any  given 
offence  commonly  or  frequently  lies  through  many  dispersed 
statutes  and  many  dispersed  reports  or  treatises. 

Supposing  that  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  were  each 
systematised  separately,  the  law  relating  to  any  given  offence 
would  of ten  lie  in  two  bodies  of  law  ;  instead  of  lying  in  one 
department  of  one  body  of  law. 

By  the  incorporation  of  the  two  statutes,  great  benefit  will 
resuit,  for  the  foUowing  reasons  : — 

The  présent  statute  law  consists  partly  of  définitions  of 
offences,  with  their  punishments  :  and  partly  of  the  punishments 
of  offences,  leaving  the  définition  of  them  to  the  common  law  : 
and  it  were  expédient  either  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
look  after  the  définition  of  an  offence  in  one  statute,  and  its 
punishment  in  another  ;  or  that  this  should  prevail  in  every  case, 
and  not  in  one  only.     The  like  observations  apply  to  process. 

The  two  statutes  when  separate  must  be  often  obscure  and 
prolix,  where  the  union  of  the  two  would  tend  to  brevity  and 
intelligibility. 

The  advantage  would  be  gained  of  treating  the  generalia 
(of  law  or  procédure)  apart  from  those  portions  of  the  spécial 
part  to  which  they  are  applicable  indifferently  :  Kg,  Misappre- 
hension  of  right  ;  accident  ;  mistake  ;  felonious  inteht  ;  principals 
and  accessories. 

Many  of  thèse  generalia  (in  existing  treatises)  are  either 
omitted,  or  are  stated  under  some  head  devoted  to  some 
particular  class  of  offences  (thus  wearing  the  appearance  of 
particular  provisions).     Kg.  Malice,  Négligence. 

The  advantages  which  would  ensue  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  shewn  fully  without  a  scheme.  Such  scheme, 
pursued  considerably  into  détail  and  backed  by  reasons,  ought 
to  précède*  the  process  of  consolidating  and  combining. 

As  remarked  above.  Codification,  and  Innovation  on  sub- 
stance or  effect,  are  distinct.      The   codification  hère  recom- 
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mended  would  not  necessanly  touch  sul)8taiice  or  effect  ;  bat 
woidd  be  no  more  (necessarily)  than  a  re-^xpression  of  défini- 
tions, and  an  arrangement  of  offences  under  apt  kinds  and 
sorts,  etc.  But  though  the  refoimt  of  form,  now  reoommended, 
would  not  touch  necessarily  the  substance  or  effect,  stîll  it 
might  not  perhaps  be  possible  to  render  it  altogether  so  good 
as  désirable  without  small  changes  in  substanca  E.g.  Beduc- 
tion  of  rule  in  larceny  as  to  right  of  possession. 

Advantages  of  combining  Common  and  Statute  Law 

iNTO  ONE  Statute  or  Code. 

One  source  substituted  for  two. 

Eules  stated  once  for  ail,  instead  of  being  stated  partly  in 
one  statute  and  partly  in  another. 

Hence,  more  compendious. 

If  common  law  were  reduced  into  one  statute,  and  statute 
law  Consolidated  in  another,  they  might  ofben  conflict.  If 
combined,  no  such  conflict 

If  common  and  statute  law  were  to  be  united  into  one 
statute,  a  refount  of  the  présent  form  of  the  law  would  be 
expédient. 

Necessity  of  considering  every  part  in  relation  to  the  rest, 
and  not  as  detached. 

Also,  of  defining  broad  principles,  subordinating  narrow 
principles  under  them,  and  elucidating  by  examplea  The 
actual  law  is  a  rich  mine  of  such  examples;  and  indeed, 
generally,  is  more  objectionable  in  respect  of  its  form  than  in 
respect  of  its  substance  and  effect.» 

If  the  two  statutes  were  incorporated,  or  even  if  they  were 
kept  separate,  it  would  be  expédient  to  diminish  their  size, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  their  contents  more  acces- 
sible, by  redudng  under  one  head  such  matters  aâ  are  con- 
stantly  recurring  and  are  separated  under  différent  heads. 

Kg.  Principal  and  accessoiy:  attempts  to  commit  of- 
fences, etc.  etc. 

If  the  two  statutes  were  incorporated,  or  even  if  they  were 
kept  distinct,  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle  with  great  atten- 
tion the  arrangement  according  to  which  existing  statutes  and 
existing  common  law  upon  particular  subjects  should  be  put 
together. 

Kg.  Whether,  in  the  gênerai  statute  of  statute  law,  larceny 
should  come  next  to  forgery,  or  not  ?     Whether  jury  prooess 
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ajid  bail  should  be  near  each  other  ?     What  the  statute  should 
l>egin  witb,  what  end  with  ? 

INCONVENIENOES  OP  THE  PRESENT  LâW,  IN  KESPECT  TO  THE 

Administration  of  Justice. 

In  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  judges 
on  dicuits,  etc. 

Owing  to  causes  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs,  rules 
and  principles  are  applied  timidly  and  capriciously. 

In  fact,  judges,  as  weU  as  advocates,  are  guided  by  modem 
and  unauthoritative  treatises. 

Opinions  of  judges  on  doubtful  points  gotten  slowly. 

In  respect  to  the  Administration  of  Justice  by  Justices 

OP  THE  Peace. 

As  they  are  not  generally  professional  lawyers,  they  need 
compendious  and  perspicuous  rules.  [Importance  of  pro- 
ceedings  prior  to  commitment] 

They  are  necessarUy  incompétent  to  the  délicate  task  of 
extracting  principles  from  decided  cases. 

DifiSculties  which  they  expérience  from  the  multitude  and 
dispersedneaa  of  statutory  provisions  ;  from  the  language  and 
form  of  statutes;  from  the  obscurity  of  rules  of  construc- 
tion, etc. 

Though  they  were  compétent  to  the  administration  of  the 
law,  they  hâve  not  access  to  the  host  of  statutes  and  autho- 
rities  through  which  it  lies. 

In  fact,  therefore,  they  are  guided  by  modem  and  unau- 
thoritative treatises. 

Vast  extent  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Tendency  of  the  présent  âge  to  administration  of  justice 
by  local  or  district  courts. 

Impossible  that  the  administration  of  justice  by  such  courts 
should  be  passable,  unless  the  law  be  rendered  more  com- 
pendious and  clear  than  it  is  at  présent. 

INCONVENIENCES  of  THE  PRESENT  LaW,  IN  RESPECT  TO 

Législation. 

Owing  to  the  bulk  and  dispersedness  of  statutes  and  autho- 
rities,  innovations  on  existing  law  are  seldom  guided  at  présent 
by  an  adéquate  considération  of  the  entire  légal  System.    Hence, 
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for  the  sake  of  obvîatlng  some  particular  evil,  greater  evil  is 
often  done. 

For  the  same  reason,  there  is  much  neediess  Iegislati(»L 
For  it  often  happens  that  the  object  of  the  change  is  surf.- 
ciently  accomplished  by  actual  law  unknown  to  the  legisk- 
tuie  :  or  might  be  accomplished  sufficiently  by  some  sligbt 
altération  of  the  actual  law. 

INCONVENIENCES  of  THE  PRESENT  LaW,  IN  BESPECT,  GENERALLT, 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY  WHO  ARE  BOUND  BY  IT, 

If  the  foregoing  difficulties  are  experienced  by  the  Coaits 
and  Législature,  à  fortiori^  by  the  community  at  large. 

In  fact,  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  the  laws  which  bind 
him. 

If  such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  lawyeis,  etc.,  tbe 
same  are  insurmountable  to  private  persons. 

Accordingly,  scarce  any  but  professional  lawyers  hâve  any 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  law,  although  of  necessity  they  miist 
be  bound  by  it 

Practicability  of  reducing  Common  Law  into  Statute 
Law,  and  of  consoudating  Statute  Law. 

If  it  be  possible  to  extract  principles  'pro  re  nald,  it  is 
possible  to  extract  them  once  for  ail,  and  to  put  them  in  the 
form  of  rules. 

The  difficulty  of  the  process  is  not  disputed. 

The  practicability  of  consolidating  statute  law  is  admitted 
in  practice.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  an  affair  of  ar- 
rangement. 

Advantages  that  would  follow  such  Eeduction  and 

Consolidation. 

Advantage  of  having  the  law  relating  to  any  gîven  offence 
coUected  under  one  or  two  heads,  from  numerous  sources, 
through  which  it  now  lies  dispersed  : 

Of  having  it  in  a  cheap  (as  well  as  a  compendious) 
volume. 

Of  separating  living  from  dead  law. 

Indeed,  a  mère  republication  of  actual  sources  (assigning 
respective  weights)  marking  the  law  abolished,  would  be  of 
itself  no  inconsiderable  good. 
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No  désire  to  exasserate  the  extent  to  which  Law  may-  be 
^ade  generaUy  intel^ibla  But  criminal  law,  for  the  most 
X>art,  might  be  made  intelligible  to  any  man  of  average  capa- 
city.     And  this  is  the  most  important  advantage. 

It  does  not  enter,  generally,  into  the  détail  of  rights  : 

(E,g.  Larceny;  which  is  properly  an  offence  against  the 
xight  of  possession.) 

Possibility  of  defining  in  criminal  law  the  rights  and 
duties  of  which  crimes  are  violations,  in  so  far  as  criminal 
law  is  concemed  with  them,  without  going  into  any  such 
détail: 

E,g,  Without  going  into  any  détail  of  rights  of  property, 
an  adéquate  définition  of  the  right  of  possession  as  affected 
"by  theft  (which  is  properly  an  offence  against  the  right  of 
possession),  malicious  mischief,  etc.,  might  perhaps  be  given. 

Advantages  of  its  being  made  perfectly  intelligible  to 
lawyers,  which  it  might  be. 

As  being  more  accessible,  it  would  be  more  obvions  to  the 
législature;  and  therefore  much  crude  and  inconsistent  légis- 
lation would  be  avoided. 

Advantages  that  hâve  arisen  from  Peel's  Consolidations. 

Such  Eeduction  aot)  Consolidation  would,  at  least, 

b£  harmless. 

Doubts  would  arise  •  on  application  of  law  thus  reduced 
and  Consolidated:  But  probably  fewer  than  on  application  of 
the  présent  law. 

Pre-existing  law  would  fumish  ample  means  of  construc- 
tion, and  interprétative  décisions  might,  from  time  to  time,  be 
incorporated  with  text 

[Eules  of  construction  to  be  framed,  and  to  be  considered 
as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Criminal  Code.] 

By  submitting  the  statute  or  statutes  to  the  public  or  the 
profession  before  they  were  passed  into  a  law,  many  of  the 
causes  of  doubts  might  be  obviated. 

Such  réduction,  etc.,  would  not  amount  to  a  change  in 
the  substance  and  effect  of  the  existing  law,  but  would  simply 
be  a  re-statement  of  the  existing  law,  in  an  orderly,  com- 
pendious  and  accessible  volume;  with  the  détermination  of 
points  confessedly  uncertain. 

It  would  not,  necessarily,  hâve  any  rétroactive  effect. 

In  fact,  it  would   be  a  substitution  of  an  authoritative 
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body  of  law,  for  the  unauthoritative  (and  often  defective) 
treatises,  which  (as  we  bave  aiready  remarked)  are  piactically 
the  guides  of  the  tribiinals  in  the  great  majority  of  theîr 
décisions. 

Imperfections  of  thèse. 

Though  never  so  perfect,  they  are  unauthoritative. 

Expediency  of  Codification  admitted  practically  by  sudi 
treatises,  etc. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  A  SCHEME  OF  A  CRIMINAL 

CODE. 


The  Criminal  [or  Pénal]  The  Code  [or  Law]  of 
Code  [or  the  law  of  Crimes  and  Criminal  Process  [or  Procédure] 
punishments].  and  Préventive  Police. 


General  Part  [or  Part  L]  :     Particular  (or  Spécial)  Part,  or 
Comprising    the    matters  Paxt  IL 

(définitions,   distinctions,   rules,         Particularising  (or  specify- 
principles,    etc.)    which    apply  ing)  the  varions  crimes  embraced 
universally    or    generally:    i.e.  by    the    intended    Code;    and 
which    hâve    no    exclusive    or  assigning  respectively  to  those 
spécial  regard  to  crimes  of  a  varions  crimes,  their  respective 
given  class,  but  regard  indififer-  punishments   and   other   pénal 
ently  aU  or  the  generality  of  conséquences, 
the    crimes    embraced    by   the 
intended  Code  [or,  particularised 
(or  specified)  in  the  Particular 
(or  Spécial)  part]. 

[Each  part  to  be  divided  into  Chapters,  Sections,  Subsections, 
etc.  ;  or  into  Books,  Chapters,  Sections,  Subsections,  etc.] 


Note. 

*  Punishment  '  (and  *  pénal  ')  are  broader  expressions  than  '  crime  ' 
(and  '  criminal  ').  Punishment  (or  j?a^a)  is  necessarily  annexed  to 
an  injury  consîdered  as  a  crime  or  publie  wrong  :  t.e.  as  the  possible 
ground  of  a  criminal  or  public  action  ;  and  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment ÎB  necessarily  the  scope  or  object  of  every  such  action  or  pursuit. 

But  punishment,  moreover,  is  sometimes  annexed  to  an  injury 
considered  as  a  civil  or  private  wrong:  %,e.  as  the  possible  ground 
of  a  civil  or  private  action.  And  the  infliction  of  punishment  is 
sometimes  the  scope  or  object  of  such  an  action  or  pursuit.  Conse- 
quently,  the  nature  of  '  crime  '  (and  '  criminal  ')  cannot  be  determined 
sufficiently  by  merely  determinîng  the  nature  of  '  punishment  '  (and 
*  pénal  '). 
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GENERAL  PART  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  CODK 

CHAPTER  L 

The  définition  of  a  crime  ;  with  distinctions  (or  divisions)  of 
Crimes  into  certain  of  their  principal  classes. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Of  the  territory  embraced  by  the  intended  Code  ;  and  of  the 
persons  amenable  to,  and  the  crimes  cognisable  by,  the  Criminal 
Tribunals  having  jurisdiction  therein« 

Référence  to  the  subséquent  Chapter,  on  Punishments  ;  and 
to  those  parts  of  the  Code  of  Procédure  which  détermine  the 
respective  jurisdictions  of  the  several  Criminal  Tribunals. 

[This  distinction  or  division  can  hardly  serve  as  a  hasis  for  the 
Arrangement  of  Crimes.] 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Of  such  essentials  of  a  crime  (or  of  such  conditions  neoes- 
sary  to  render  an  act  or  omission  a  crime)  as  may  be  treated 
of  generally:  Le,  without  restriction  to  a  crime  of  a  given  or 
specified  class. 

Hère,  particularly,  of  those  universal  essentials  which  are 
styled  emphatically  '  the  grounds  of  imputation.' 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  consummate  crimes  and  criminal  attempts. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  principals  and  accessories. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Of  punishments  (including  the  pénal  conséquences  which 
are  not  punishments  nominally,  but  which  are  punishments  in 
effect). 
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THE  GENERAL  PART  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  CODE. 

CHAPTER  L 

Contaîning  the  définition  of  a  Crime  ;  with  distinctions  (or 
divisions)  of  Crimes  into  certain  of  their  principal  classes. 


1.  The  définition  of  a  Crime,  [or,  Crimes  distinguished  from 
Civil  Injuries  ;]  [or.  Public  Injuries  (or  Wrongs)  distinguished 
from  Private.] 

The  définition  of  a  Crime  implies  the  définition  of  Punish- 
ment,  and  also  the  distinction  between  Civil  and  Criminal 
Actions.  But  the  complète  statement  of  this  distinction,  and 
of  its  numerous  and  intricate  conséquences,  belongs  to  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Process. 


2.  Of  such  distinctions  (or  divisions)  of  crimes  as  are 
founded  on  différences  between  their  respective  punishments; 
[between  the  criminal  tribunals  to  which  they  are  respectively 
attributed  ;  and  between  the  criminal  processes  by  which  they 
are  respectively  pursuable.] 

Note. 

The  distinction  between  Crimes  in  respect  of  tribunals  and  pro- 
cesses, supposes  a  référence  to  the  Code  of  Criminal  Process  :  in 
which  the  compétence  of  the  varions  tribunals  must  of  course  be 
detennined  ;  and  in  which  the  regular  process,  with  the  processes 
deviating  from  the  regular,  are  particularised  or  detailed. 

The  distinction  between  Félonies  and  Misdemesnors  supposes  a 
référence  to  the  Chapter  (contained  in  a  subséquent  portion  of  the 
General  Part  of  the  Criminal  Code)  on  Punishments  and  other  Pénal 
Conséquences. 

Qu^ere.  The  use  of  retaining  the  distinction  between  Félonies 
and  Misdemesnors  1  It  is  founded  on  différences  between  their  re- 
spective punishments  and  other  pénal  conséquences.  And  to  every 
crime  particularised  in  the  Particular  Part  of  the  Criminal  Code,  its 
punislûnent  (and  other  pénal  conséquence)  will  of  course  be  assigned. 

Tbe  distinction  in  the  French  Pénal  Code  between  Crimes, 
Delicts,  and  Contraventions,  is  perhaps  of  some  use.  For  offences  of 
those  différent  classes  are  attributed  systematically  and  exclusively  to 
differently  constituted  tribunals  :  They  also  are  pursuable  respectively 
by  différent  processes. 

VOL.  U.  2  N 
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Mdhod  of  Arrangemeni  in  the  Frenck  Pénal  Code. 

Crimes   attributed   to   the  Crimes   attributed   to   the 

Courts  of  Âssize,  and  pur-  Tribunals   of   Police,    and 

suable  by  a  process  which  pursuable      by     processes 

is  more  solemn  (and  regu-  which  are  more  summaiy 

lar)  :  (and  irregular). 
Called,  emphatically, 
Crimes. 


Pursuable  before  the  Tri-  Pursuable  before  Uie  Tri- 

bunals of  Corredional  Po-  bunals  of  Simple  Police  (or 

lice.  Tribunals  of  Police). 


Called  Delids.  CaUed     ContraveniionSy    or 

Crimes  of  Simple  Police. 
[The  Ist  and  2d  Books,  with  the  '  Preliminary  Dispositions,'  con- 
stitute  the  Oeneral  Part:  The  3d  and  4th  books,  the  Particular  Pari,] 


Crimes  Crimes 

attributed  (generally^)   to    the  attributed  to  extraordînary  (or 

ordinaiy  (or regular)  tribunals,**  exceptional)  tribunals,  and  pur- 

and  pursuable  (generally^*)  by  suable  by  extraordinary  (or  ex- 

the    ordinary  or   regular   pro-  ceptional)  processes. 


cess. 


E,g. 

Félonies.  Misdemesnors.   Crimes    pursuable     summarilv 

before  Justices   of   the  Peace, 


Distinguished  by  différences  be-  or    before     Commissioners    of 

tween    the   punishments    (and  the    Excise.       Crimes     pursu- 

the  other  pénal  conséquences)  able   before   the    Ecclesiastical 

which  are  respectively  annexed  Courts.       Crimes    by    militaiy 

to  them.  persons  considered  as  such,  and 

punishable  before  Courts  Max- 

[*  Not  universally  :   For  trea-  tial,  etc.  etc. 

son  by  a  peer  (for  example)  is  [ç^^     Whether     the     term 

coçiisable  by  the  Hou^^  ^i^^^^^^^nor    is    appUcable   to 

although  it  is  a  felony.J     [Ç^.  j,    ..          .1 

Whether  the  House  of  Ws  can  ^7  f  f^   ^^^   ^^  «>^- 

now  be  deemed  an  ordinary  crim-  templated  ?        And      whether 

inal  tribunal  ?]  there   be*  any   distinction    be- 

*  Notes  %  8»  4,  on  foUowing  page. 
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2  E,g.  The  KLing's  Bench  ;  the  tween  such  crimes,  or  any  of 
temporary  tribunals  fonned  by  them,  analogous  to  the  dis- 
the    ordinary    commissions,    etc.    tinction  between  Félonies   and 

^^:  ^^         .        «      .i       v  Misdemesnors  ? 

3  Not  miiversally  ;  thoughcog-  o,•«,r^l^   »T^^l,•n^   n«-r«^o' 
nisable  by  the  regular  tribunals.        ^^  «"^P[^^  P°ï^^  ^^^^ 
Kg.  Peculiarities  of  process  in  case  of  the  French  Pénal  Code  com- 
of  treason.  prise  only  a  part  of  the  crimes 

*  Indictment.  hère  contemplated.] 

NOTR 

Q«.  The  extent  of  the  intended  Code  in  respect  of  the  Classes  of 
Crimes  which  it  is  meant  to  embrace. 

Is  it  to  embrace  cUl  crimes  (crimes  pursuable  before  the  extra- 
ordinary,  as  well  as  before  the  ordinary  tribunals)  ?  Or  are  any,  and 
which,  of  the  crimes  pursuable  before  the  extraordinary  tribunals,  to 
be  excluded  from  it  ?  Difficulty  of  such  an  exclusion,  in  respect  of 
such  of  the  excluded  crimes  as  owe  their  création  to  unwritten  law. 
See  the  last  article  of  the  French  Pénal  Code,  which  shews  that  the 
code  extends  only  to  a  part  of  the  field  embraced  by  the  Criminal  Law 
obtaining  in  France. 

jr 

3.  Distinction  (or  division)  of  crimes  into  Public  Crimes 
and  Private  Crimes  [or  Private  Crimes  and  Public  Crimes]. 

[The  arrangement  of  the  Particular  Part  of  the  Criminal  Code  is 
founded  on  the  distinction  between  Private  and  Pubhc  Crimes.  But 
perhaps  the  nature  of  the  distinction  ought  to  be  stated  or  indicated 
at  the  outset  of  the  General  Part] 


4.  Distinction  (or  division)  of  crimes  into  crimes  by  commis^ 
sion  and  crimes  by  omission  [or,  positive  crimes  and  négative  crimes  : 
— *  crimes  facicndo  *  and  *  crimes  nonfaciendo  ']. 

Distinction  of  crimes  by  omission  into  crimes  by  omission 
accompanied  with  criminal  knowledge,  and  crimes  by  omission  from 
négligence  (or  criminal  inattention),     [Eefer  to  Chapter  III.] 

[Crimes  by  omission  accompanied  with  criminal  knowledge 
might  be  styled  commodiously  criminal  forbearance  ;  crimes  by 
omission  from  négligence,  criminal  omissions  or  omissions  (simply). 
— But  established  language  would  hardly  admit  of  this.] 

Note. 

Criminal  knowledge  and  négligence  are  often  styled  emphatically 
'  the  grounds  of  imputation  ;*  inasmuch  as  the  one  or  the  other  of 
them  is  of  the  essence  (or  eorjpus)  of  every  delict  (or  crime).    Properly, 
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however,  extry  essential  of  a  given  crime  (or  every  constituent  of  its 
essence  or  carpm)  is  one  of  the  grounds  or  reasons  for  imputing  tbje 
fact  to  the  party.     (See  Table  IL  post.) 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  the  Territory  which  the  intended  Code  is  meant  to  embrace; 
and  of  the  persons  amenable  to,  and  the  crimes  cognisable  by, 
the  Criminal  Tribunals  or  Courts  havîng  jurisdiction  therein. 


1.  G"*.  The  extent  of  the  intended  Code  in  respect  of  terri- 
tory. 

Is  it  to  extend  to  ail  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Dependencies  in  which  the  Criminal  Law  of  England 
now  obtains  ? 

If  any  of  those  parts  are  not  to  be  embraeed  by  it,  how  is 
their  exclusion  to  be  marked  ? 

In  respect  to  any  of  those  parts  embraeed  by  it,  in  which 
anomalies  or  singularities  now  obtain, — how  are  such  anomalies 
to  be  treated  ?  Is  the  Code  to  supersede  them  ?  and,  if  so,  how 
is  the  abrogation  of  them  to  be  accomplished  ?  If  the  Code  is 
not  to  supersede  them,  are  they  also  to  be  codified  or  system- 
atised  ?  (Provincial  Law,  derogating  from  the  Greneral  or  Com- 
mon  Law,  has  been  codified  or  systematised  in  Prussia  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  Provinces.) 


2.  Persons  amenable  to  the  Criminal  Tribunals  ha^'iniï 
jurisdiction  within  the  intended  territory. 

A  statement  of  the  gênerai  rule,  or  gênerai  principle. 

Exceptions  from  the  gênerai  rule  :  e.g,  the  King,  corporate 
bodies  in  their  corporate  capacity,  Ambassadois  from  foreign 
States,  etc.  etc. 

3.  Crimes  cognisable  by  such  tribunals. 

A  statement  of  the  gênerai  rule  or  principle. 

Exceptions  from  the  gênerai  rule  : 

E.g,  Crimes  committed  by  British  subjects  in  foreign  parts. 
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CHAPTEE  TIL 

Of  such  essentials  of  a  crime  [or,  of  such  conditions  neces- 
sary  to  render  an  act  or  omission  a  crime]  as  may  be  treated  of 
generally  :  i,e,  without  restriction  to  a  crime  of  a  given  or  speci- 
fied  class.  Hère,  particularly,  of  those  universal  essentials  which 
are  styled  emphatically  '  the  grounds  of  imputation/ 

Principle  1.  An  act  or  omission  is  not  a  crime  (or  is  not 
imputable  to  the  party),  unless  the  party  knew,  or,  with  due 
attention,  might  hâve  known,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  fact,  it  was  a  crime  ;  [or,  an  act  or  omission  is  not  a  crime, 
(or  is  not  imputable  to  the  party,)  unless  the  party  subsumed 
the  fact,  or,  with  due  attention,  might  hâve  subsumed  the  fact, 
under  the  law.] 

Every  crime,  therefore,  supposes,  on  the  part  of  the  criminal, 
criminal  kmowledge  [criminal  consciousness]  or  négligence  [criminal 
inattention,  criminal  inadvertence], —  Vel  scienter,  vel  negligenter. 

Note. 

Scheme  of  the  Eoman  law-language  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of 
imputation  :  Le,  Criminal  knowledge  and  Négligence. 

Dolus  or  dolus  malus,  when  used  as  the  name  of  a  gentis,  is  équi- 
valent to  malice  or  criminal  design,  When  used  as  the  name  of  a 
species,  it  is  restricted  to  criminal  design  consummated  or  attempted  hy 
fraud  :  dolus  with  simulatio. 

Culpa  (which  generally,  though  not  always,  is  opposed  to  dolus) 
has  three  significations.  1^  Taken  with  its  large  signification,  culpa 
is  équivalent  to  the  English  guilt.  2°,  Taken  with  its  narrower  signi- 
fication, it  dénotes  generally  the  ground  of  imputation  :  ie,  criminal 
knowledge  or  négligence.  It  therefore  includes  dolus.  3°.  Taken  with 
its  narrowest  signification,  it  dénotes  criminal  knowledge  short  of 
cnminal  design,  or  négligence.  It  therefore  excludes,  and  is  opposed 
to,  dolus. 

The  Eoman  law-language  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of  imputation 
may  therefore  be  presented  thus  : 

JDoluSj  or  dolus  malus,  as  signify-    Culpa,  as  opposed  to  dolus  in  its 
ing  generically  criminal  design,     generic  signification. 


Criminal  knowledge  short       Négligence    in    any   of    its 
of  criminal  design.  modes. 


Criminal  knowledge  or  Négligence  or  criminal 

consciousness.  inattention. 

(See  Lect  XX.,  VoL  L,  and  Tables  I.  and  IL  post.) 
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Inconveniences  of  '  moXkt  '  as  a  name  for  criminal  deaâgn. 

1.  It  having  been  assumed  inconsiderately  that  malice  or  crimiiud 
design  is  of  the  essence  of  eœry  crime,  the  term  is  extended  abusively 
to  négligence  (or  criminal  inattention),  and  to  criminal  knowledge 
short  of  criminal  design.  E.g,  Murder  is  styled  malicious,  or  the  law 
(it  is  said)  implies  it  to  be  malicious,  although,  in  truth,  it  proceeded 
from  négligence  :  %,e,  from  négligence,  evincing,  on  the  part  of  the 
criminal,  extraordinary  inhumanity.  Case  of  master  killing  appren- 
tice,  without  designing  his  death,  by  a  cruel  excess  of  punishment. 

2.  Malice  as  signifying  criminal  design  (and  as  nsed  with  its 
technical  and  proper  import),  is  often  confounded  with  malice  as 
denoting  malevolence  ;  insomuch  that  malevolence  (though  the  motive 
or  inducement  of  the  party  is  foreign  to  the  question  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence)  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  crime.  E.g.  The  law 
(it  is  said)  implies  malice,  wherever  the  fact  was  premeditated  ; 
although  the  crime  is  complète  by  virtue  of  the  criminal  design,  and 
any  implication  is  superfluous.     (Bellingham's  argument) 

Similar  ambiguity,  and  conséquent  confusion,  in  regard  to  da/«.«. 

3.  Though  '  malice  '  dénotes  properly  criminal  design  or  intent,  it 
sometimes  signifies  criminal  knowledge  short  of  criminal  design.  It 
seems,  at  least,  that  'maliciously'  is  sometimes  équivalent  to  ^  sc^ffider! 
{Sed  (?-.) 


[(a)  Criminal  knowledge  [or  consciousness]. 


Criminal   [unlawful,   or   evil]  Criminal  knowledge  short  of 

design  [intent,  or  purpose].  criminal  design. 

[Equivalent  to  the  malice  of         [SdenMa^    but     without     the 

the  English  Law;   to  the  dolus  ^voluvias  nacmdV     Not  dalus,  al- 

or  dolm  maltis  (used  generically)  though  it  is  prope  dolunk^ 
of  the  Eoman;  and  also  to  the 
malum  proposittmiy  the  malum  con- 
sUium,  and  the  voluntas  nocendi  of 
the  Roman.] 

Where  the  production  of  the  Where  the  production  of  the 

mischievous    conséquence    which  mischievous    conséquence    which 

the  law  seeks  to  prevent,  is  an  the  law  seeks  to  prevent,  is  not 

end  (or  object),  ultimate  or  medi-  an  end,  ultimate  or  médiate,  of 

ate,  of  the  criminal  ;  and  where,  the    criminal  ;     but    where     he 

therefore,  the  criminal  vishes  (or  knows  that  such  mischievous  con- 

wUls)  the  production  of  it:  E,g,  séquence   (though    he    does    not 

Murder,  or   arson,  out  of  maie-  ivish  the   production   of  it)  will 

volence  ;  murdering  to  rob  ;  theft.  foUow,   necessarily    or    probably, 

In  each  of  thèse  cases,  the  pro-  his  act  or  omission.     E.g,  Arson 

duction  of  the  mischievous  con-  of  a   house   adjoining   his    own, 

séquence  is  the  very  end  of  the  through  his  setting  fire  to  his  o^n. 
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criiuinal,  or,  at  least,  is  a  mean  to  with  intent  to  defraud  his  insurers. 

its  attaînment  The  destruction  of  his  neighbour's 

[Where  an  act  or  omission  is  house  will  not  subserve  his  end  ; 

of  itself  a  crime  (or  is  a  crime  but  he  knows  that  the  destruction 

without  respect  to  a  conséquence),  of  his  neighbour's  house  will  follow, 

such  act  or  omission  (supposing  necessarily  or  probably,  the  fîring 

that  the  omission  is  accompanied  of  his  own. 
with  criminal  knowledge)  imports 
necessarily  a  criminal  design.] 


[(6)  Négligence  [or,  criminal  inattention  or  inadvertence]. 


I  I 

Négligence  Négligence 

non  faciefndo.  in  faciendo. 


I  I 

Négligence  Imprudence:  which, 

or  when  it  is  gross,  is 

Heedlessness.  styled    Temerity    or 

Eashness. 

(See  Table  H  jposî^  and  Lecture  XX.  ante) 

Négligence,  or  criminal  inattention,  may  be  divided  into 
proximate  and  remote  :  proodmate,  where  it  accompanies  (or  is 
the  immédiate  cause  of)  the  criminal  omission  or  act;  remote, 
where  it  has  caused  an  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  to 
do  or  forbear  as  he  ought. 

Amount  (or  measure)  of  the  attention  which  the  criminal 
law  exacts  ;  with  the  varions  degrees  of  négligence  (or  criminal 
inattention).  Culpa  lata,  etc.  Impossible  to  fix  a  measure,  or 
to  distinguish  degrees,  by  raies  binding  the  tribunals  :  but 
principles  (with  examples),  serving  as  guides  to  their  discrétion, 
may  be  stated  or  indicated  in  the  law. 

(c)  Of  the  cases  in  which  a  party  committing  or  attempting 
a  crime,  produces  casually  or  negligently  an  extrinsic  mischief. 
Peculiarity(andseeming  unreasonableness)  of  the  English  Criminal 
Law  in  respect  of  extrinsic  mischief  produced  ccLSuaUy. 

Cvlpa  dolo  determincUa.  But,  properly,  the  original  crime 
or  attempt  is  one  crime,  and  the  extrinsic  mischief  proceeding 
from  the  négligence  of  the  party  is  another  and  distinct  crime. 

(d)  Justifications  deducible  from  principle  1,  viz. 
Ignorance    (including    mistake)    in   regard    to    matter   of 

fact. 
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[Ignorance  of  law  is  neither  a  justification  nor  an  excuse, 
as  considered  substantively  or  'per  se;  although  it  is  ûnplied 
by  some  of  the  justifications  and  excuses  which  are  adverted 
to  hereafter.  Why  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  on  the  part  of 
the  accused,  is  and  must  be  presumed  juris  et  de  jure.  Inas- 
much  as  the  presumption  in  question  often  conflicts  with  the 
fact,  and  the  accused  might  be  ignorant  of  the  law  without  a 
default  of  his  own,  the  presumption  is  seemingly  unreasonable, 
and  demands  a  short  explanation.^^] 

Infancy  :  When  a  justification.  When,  and  in  what  de- 
gree,  an  excuse. 

Insanity  :  (in  its  varions  modes  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  lunacy, 
partial  madness,  &c.) 

[Drunkenness  :  Kever  a  justification.  When,  and  in  what 
degree,  an  excuse. — Ground  for  imputing  the  fact  to  the 
drunken  party,  where  the  drunkenness  was  not  resorted  to 
as  a  mean  of  accomplishing  or  concealing  a  criminal  design.] 

Principle  2.  An  act  or  omission  is  not  a  crime,  if  it  be 
purely  involuntary  ;  i,e.  if  the  not  doing  the  act^^  done,  or 
the  doing  the  act  omitted,  did  not  dépend  anywise  on  the 
wishes  (or  will)  of  the  party. 

Justifications  deducible  from  principle  2,  viz.  : 

Misfortune.  [Mishap,  chance,  accident,  casiis,  damnum 
fatale,  etc.] 

Compulsion  or  restraint  merely  physical  :  i.e.  not  applied 
to  the  wishes  (or  will)  of  the  party. 

Principle  3.  Generally,  an  act  or  omission  is  not  a  crime, 
or  is  more  or  less  excusable,  if  it  proceeded  from  an  instant 
and  well-grounded  fear  stronger  than  the  fear  naturally  in- 
spired  by  the  law. 

(a)  Statement  and  explanation  of  principle  3. 

(b)  Justifications  deducible  from  principle  3. 
Fear  of  harm  not  impending  from  the  will  of  man. 

Fear  of  (unlawful)  harm  impending  from  the  will  of  man. 
JE.g,  Joining  a  foreign  enemy  through  fear  of  instant  death 
Wife  joining  in  a  crime  in  conséquence  of  threats  from  hus- 
band.  [The  English  Criminal  Law  in  respect  of  coercion  of 
wife  by  husband,  is  seemingly  full  of  inconsistencies.] 

"^  See  Lecture  XXY.  anie.  passive,  it  cannot  be  saîd,  with  perfect 

^  Inasmuch  as  the  party  is  mentally  propriety,  that  he  acts. 
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Note. — Prînciples  1,  2,  and  3,  axe  ail  of  them  deducible  from  the 
following  simple  truth.  Owing  to  the  plight  in  which  the  party 
i?«ras,  fear  of  the  punishment  could  not  hâve  acted  upon  him  ;  or,  if 
f  ear  of  the  punishment  could  hâve  acted  upon  him,  it  could  not,  or 
probably  would  not,  hâve  deterred  him  from  the  act  or  omission. 
Consequently,  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  on  the  party  could 
not  operate  as  an  example,  or  could  not  produce  the  effect  of  deterring 
others  from  crime. 

Frinciple  4.  An  act  or  omission  pursuant  to  a  légal  duty 
is  not  a  crime  : 

E,g,  Arrest  of  a  criminal.     Execution  of  a  judgment. 

Principle  5.  An  act  or  omission  pursuant  to  a  légal  right, 
or  to  a  permission  or  licence  granted  or  authorised  by  the  law, 
is  not  a  crime. 

(a)  Of  self-defence,  with  its  varions  grounds  and  lîmits. 

Also,  generally,  of  self-assistance  (or  of  righting  one's  self 
without  a  resort  to  justice).     {Sed  q^,) 

(&)  Of  the  cases  in  which  the  fact  concurs  with  the  wishes 
of  the  party  who  is  immediately  its  object. 

Where  the  party  acting  or  omitting  is  also  the  immédiate 
object  of  the  act  or  omission  :  E.g.  Suicide. 

Where  the  party  acting  or  omitting  is  not  the  immédiate 
object  of  the  act  or  omission.  '  Volenti  non  fit  injuria,' 
When  the  maxim  holds.     When  it  does  not. 

(c)  Of  the  cases  in  which  the  party  who  is  the  immédiate 
object  of  the  act  or  omission  is  '  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.' 

Q^.  Whether  there  be  any  such  case  according  to  the 
criminal  law  now  in  force  ? 

Principle  6.  An  overt  act  (or  such  an  act,  other  than  a 
confession  of  the  party,  as  indicates  his  criminal  knowledge) 
is  of  the  essence  of  a  crime  by  commission  ;  also  of  a  crime 
by  omission  accompanied  with  criminal  knowledge. 

[An  overt  act  is  an  act  indicative  criminal  knowledge,  and 
is  not  any  act  indicaiing  a  foregone  crime,  Consequently,  it 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  crime  by  omission,  where  the  omis- 
sion is  the  effect  of  negligenca  But  such  a  crime  by  omission 
may  be  indicated  by  an  overt  act  as  meaning  any  act  indi- 
cating  a  foregone  crime.] 

Why  criminal  knowledge  without  an  overt  act  (or  merely 
disclosed  by  the  confession  of  the  party)  is  not  imputable. 
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Noie, — Perhaps  the  term  ^  (ycert  act  '  is  restricted  to  such  an  act  as 
indîcates  a  criminal  design  ;  or  even  to  such  an  act  as  accomplishes 
or  subserves  the  design. 

Unless  the  act  were  a  mean  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  criminal 
design  (or  were  an  effect  or  conséquence  of  a  foregone  criminal  de- 
sign) it  hardly  could  shew  the  existence  of  the  requisite  ground  of 
imputation:  viz.  the  criminal  knowledge  of  the  party.  (Sed  ^.) 
For  a  design  may  be  merely  criminal  in  respect  to  a  probable  consé- 
quence not  wished  hy  the  party.  And,  in  this  case,  an  act  indicating 
his  knowledge  of  the  probable  mischievous  conséquence  is  not  of 
necessity  an  act  accomplishing  or  subserving  the  design. 

It  would  seem  that  the  overt  act  which  is  requisite  in  the  case  of 
an  (Utemptj  is  necessarily  an  act  conséquent  on  a  criminal  design,  or 
serving  as  a  mean  or  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  à  criminal 
design.     (Sed  q^.) 

It  ÎB  held  by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  cases  of  an  atkmjpi, 
that  'oyert  or  ezterior  act'  and  'commencement  of  exécution' 
are  équivalent  expressions. — (See  Feuerbach  and  other  German 
Criminalists.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  consummate  Crimes,  and  of  Crimes  consisting   in  at- 
tempts  to  commit  crimes  [or,  criminal  attempts]. 


1.  Generally,  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  is  of  itself  a 
crime.     (Exceptions  from  the  rule.) 

2.  Essentiels  of  a  criminal  attempt. 

No  criminal  attempt  without  criminal  knowledge. 

[Or,  No  criminal  attempt  without  a  criminal  design  :  Le, 
unless  the  consummation  of  a  crime  be  the  end  or  object  of 
the  party,  or  be  a  mean  or  step  towards  his  end  or  object 
{Sed  g^,)  For  though  a  design  be  innocent  independently  of 
a  probable  mischief  7U)t  wished  h/  the  party,  his  attempt  may 
perhaps  be  criminal  if  he  be  consdoTis  of  the  danger.] 

No  criminal  attempt  without  an  overt  act:  ie.  an  act 
(other  than  a  confession)  indicating  criminal  knowledge. 

[Or,  No  criminal  attempt  without  an  overt  act  :  i,e.  an  act 
which  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  foregone  criminal  design,  or 
whicb  serves  as  a  mean  or  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
criminal  design.     {Sed  q^.)  ] 

3.  Grounds  for  punishing  a  criminal  attempt  less  severely 
than  the  corresponding  consummate  crime. 
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[In  some  cases,  tbe  consummation  of  the  crime  is  not  more  mis- 
chievous  than  the  attempt  to  commit  it.  E,g,  Theft  consummated 
by  the  merest  amotion  of  the  subject  from  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pied,  is  not  a  whit  more  mischievous  than  an  abortive  attempt  to 
amove  it.] 

Expediency  of  leaving  to  the  party  a  hcfwè  pœnitentiœ, 
wherever  the  consummation  of  the  crime  would  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  attempt,  etc.  etc. 

[Departures  from  this  principle  in  the  English  Criminal 
law.  They  are  not  only  inexpedient,  but  are  out  of  analogy 
or  harmony  with  the  body  of  the  System.  Coventiy  Act, 
Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  etc. — ^Absurdity  of  the  Eoman  and 
French  Law  in  this  respect.] 

4.  Distinction  between  a  remote  or  merely  incipient  attempt 
\i.e.  where  the  acts  of  the  party  would  not  naturally  consum- 
mate  the  crime]  and  a  proximate  or  perfect  attempt  [i.ç.  where 
the  acts  of  the  party  would  naturally  consunmiate  the  crime, 
but  the  consummation  is  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  an 
extrinsic  cause.]     {QT.) 

Note. — Case  of  an  omission  not  followed  by  the  probable  mischief 
which  renders  it  criminal  ;  but  where  the  omitting  party  intended 
the  mischief,  or,  at  least,  was  conscious  of  the  danger. 

Cannot  be  called  an  attempt:  for  an  attempt  imports  an  act 
pursuant  to  a  criminal  design,  or,  at  least^  indicating  criminal 
knowledge. 

Is  there  any  case  (in  the  English  Criminal  Law)  in  which  a  party 
so  omitting  would  be  held  liable  asforcvn  attempt  ? 

[Noie. — ^Would  it  be  expédient  to  define  generally  Corpus  delicti  : 
i.e.  the  sum  (or  aggregate)  of  the  properties  (or  characters)  which 
constitute  the  essence  (or  définition)  of  a  crime  of  a  gîven  class  ? 
If  60,  the  gênerai  définition  and  explanation  would  be  placed  appo- 
sitely  in  Chapter  m.  For  the  expression  *  corpus  delidi^  an  équiva- 
lent English  expression  (such,  for  example,  as  '  essence  of  the  crime  ') 
might  easily  be  devised.]     (See  Table  IL  post.) 

5.  Distinction  between  criminal  attempts  in  respect  of 
différences  between  the  causes  which  prevent  their  consum- 
mation. 

Where  the  consunmiation  is  prevented  by  the  pénitence  of 
the  party. 

Where  the  consunmiation  is  prevented,  not  by  the  péni- 
tence  of  the  party,  but  by  the  intervention  of  an  extrinsic 


cause.*' 


w  R.  v.  Taylor  1  F.  and  F.  6. 
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6.  Incitements  to  crime.    [Sed  ^,    Would  perhaps  be  placed 
more  appositely  in  tlie  Chapter  on  Principals  and  Acoessories.] 


CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Principals  and  Accessories. 


[Ç***.  Can  a  so-called  *  accessory  after  the  fact  '  be  deemed 
an  accessory  :  i,e,  a  person  who  aided  the  given  crime,  and  who 
therefore  must  hâve  been  party  to  it  before  its  conclusion? 
Ought  not  the  offence  of  the  so-called  Accessory  to  be  placed  in 
a  Chapter  of  the  Department  relating  to  Public  Crimes  ?] 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  Punishments  (including  those  conséquences  of  crimes 
which  are  not  punishments  nominally,  but  which  are  punish- 
ments in  eflfect). 

1.  Enumeration  and  description  of  the  punishments  (and 
other  pénal  conséquences)  which  are  annexed  to  Crimes  by 
the  English  Criminal  Law  :  (or  by  the  portion  of  the  English 
Criminal  Law  which  is  embraced  by  the  intended  Code,) 

E.g,  Death. 

Transportation. 

Imprisonment. 

Fine,  etc. 

Greneral  Forfeiture. 


Corruption  of  blood  (with 


Ç"*.  As  to  the  expediency 


Escheat).  V    of  thèse  sweeping  and  indis- 


Incapacity   to    give    testi- 
mony,  etc. 


criminating  punishments. 


2.  Rules  (or  Instructions)  for  the  application  of  Punishments 
(a)  Where  the  nature  of  the  punishment  is  not  determiued 
by  the  Law  ;  or  where  the  degree  of  the  punishment  is  inde- 
terminate  altogether  ;  or  where  the  degree  of  the  punishment, 
though  not  indeterminate  altogether,  ia  determined  imperfectly 
or  proximately  by  the  assignment  of  a  maximum  and  minimum. 
Spécimens  of  the  varions  considérations  which  are  grounds 
for  the  Rules  or  Instructions,  viz. 
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Magnitude  of  the  mischief  which  the  crime  bas  a  tendency 
to  produce. 

Difficulty  or  ease  with  which  it  may  usually  be  committed. 

Consummation  or  Attempt  ;  If  attempt,  nature  of  the  cause 
which  rendered  it  abortive. 

Criminal  Knowledge  or  Négligence;  If  négligence,  the 
degree  of  it. 

Motive  or  inducement  to  the  crime  ;  which,  though  it  com- 
monly  is  foreign  to  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  is  often  a 
good  reason  for  aggravating  or  mitigating  the  punishment. 

Disposition  of  the  criminal,  as  evinced  by  the  fact  in  question, 
or  by  extrinsic  testimony  to  his  gênerai  character,  etc.  etc. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  répétition  of  the  crime. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  concurrent  crimes  (or,  rather,  concurrent 
convictions). 

3.  Extinction  of  liability  to  punishment  Cor  to  a  criminal 
action  or  pursuit). 

By  sufferance  of  the  punishment. 
By  Death. 

By  Prescription,  or  limitation  of  time. 
By  Pardon,  etc.  etc. 
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CODE  (OR  LAW)  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
AND  PREVENTIVE  POLICE." 

Criminal  Procédure, 

[Search  for  and  pursuit  of  crimes  already  committed. 
£nd,  prévention  of  crimes  through  the  infliction  of  punishment 
on  past  crimes.] 

1.  Ordinary  and   Extraordinary  Tribunals,  with  their  re- 
spective compétence,  and  jurisdiction. 

2.  Ordinary  Procédure. 


Up  to  accusation  (by  in-  After  accusation, 

dictment  or  information).  [La  justice,'] 

[Police  judiciaire,'] 

3.  Extraordinary  modes  of  Procédure  [marking  only  the 
anomalies;  and  referring,  for  the  gênerai  rules,  to  the  or- 
dinary Procédure]. 

Préventive  Police, 

[End,  prévention  of  crimes,  but  not  through  the  infliction  of 
punishment  Embracing  such  means  of  preventing  crimes  as  are 
not  comprised  in  criminal  process.] 

Bules  for  régulation  of  prisons  (pénal,  or  prisons  of  déten- 
tion), of  transport  vessek,  etc.     [6"*.] 

OeTiercdia. 

Distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  actions. 

Where  they  concur. 

Where  the  one  excludes  the  other. 

Where  they  are  pursuable  jointly. 

Where  they  are  pursuable  separately. 
Bules  of  évidence  peculiar  to  criminal  cases. 

^  Différent    meanings   of  the  word  tered  by  inferior  tribimalB. —  4.    Laws 

Police  : —  which    impose    duties,    regarding    the 

1.  Preyentîye  PoUce. — 2.  Laws  which  commnnity  geneially.    A  mixtoie  of  aU 

prevent  mediately. — 8.    Laws  adminis-  thèse. 
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ON  THE  USES  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 

JURISPRUDENCK 


The  matter  of  the  following  Essay  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Open- 
ing  Lectures  of  the  two  several  Courses  delivered  by  Mr.  Austin  at 
the  London  Universîty  and  at  the  Inner  Temple.  The  first  ten 
lectures  of  the  former  and  longer  Course  were  published  (greatly 
altered  and  expanded)  by  the  Âuthor,  in  a  volume  bearing  the  title 
of  *The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined;'  which  bas  been 
republished  since  bis  death.  The  form  and  character  which  he  gave 
to  that  work  rendered  an  Introductory  Lecture  superfluous  and 
inappropriate.  It  was  consequently  omitted  ;  nor  was  there  any  use 
or  place  assigned  to  it. 

It  is  évident  that  a  discourse  of  the  kind  could  not,  with  any 
fitness,  be  prefixed  to  the  subséquent  Lectures  of  that  Course,  as  now 
published. 

The  Second  Opening  Lecture  was  likewise  necessanly  excluded 
by  the  Author*s  arrangement  ;  according  to  which  the  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Inner  Temple  were  (as  I  hâve  said  elsewhere)  incor- 
porated  with  the  préviens  and  longer  Course.  Like  the  former,  this 
therefore  remained  without  any  designated  place. 

Such  however,  I  knew,  was  Mr.  Austin's  sensé  of  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  Jurisprudence,  that  if  he  had  completed  any  work 
containing   the   fuU   expression   of  his  opinions,   ail   that   is   hère 
gathered  together  (and  probably  much  more)  would  doubtless  bave 
been  urged  in  faveur  of  its  cultivation.     I  hâve  therefore  thought 
it  right  to  préserve  and  to  consolidate  whatever  was  of  permanent 
value  in  thèse  two  Introductory  Lectures,  and   bave  incorporated 
with  them  some  fragments  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.     In 
this  instance,  and  in  this  alone,  I  bave  presumed  to  make  some  slight 
changes  in  the  form  of  what  he  wrote  ;  I  bave  united  the  two  dis- 
courses, the  subject  and  purport  of  which  is  the  same,  into  one  con- 
tinuons Ëssay  ;  omitting  inévitable  répétitions  and  supplying  a  few 
links  from  other  sources. 

The  table  at  the  end  does  not  belong  to  either  Lecture,  nor  to  any 
part  of  the  matter  above  described.  I  found  it  among  loose  scraps, 
with  no  mark  or  référence  as  to  its  destination.  Perhaps  it  belonged 
to  a  few  notes  relating  to  the  work  '  On  the  Principles  and  Relations 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,'  which  he  meditated.^  As  it  gives  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  view  of  his  Idea  of  the  course  of  study 
necessary  to  the  forming  of  an  accomplished  Lawyer  or  Statesman, 
it  seemed  to  find  its  place  with  this  Essay  — S.  A. 

"  See  Vol.  I.  préface,  p.  16,  wnXe, 
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Proper        The  appiopriate  subject  of  Jurisprudence,  in  any  of  its  difTerent 

Junspru-     departments,  îs  positive  law  :  Meaning  by  positive  law  (or  lav 

ence.         emphatically  so  called),  law  established  or  '  positum/  in  an  in- 

dependent  political  community,  by  the  express  or  tacit  authority 

of  its  sovereign  or  suprême  govemment 

Considered  as  a  whole,  and  as  implicated  or  connected  with 
one  another,  the  positive  laws  and  rules  of  a  particular  or 
specified  community,  are  a  System  or  body  of  law.  And  as 
limited  to  any  one  of  such  Systems,  or  to  any  of  its  component 
parts,  jurisprudence  is  particular  or  national. 

Though  every  System  of  law  has  its  spécifie  and  characteristic 
diflferences,  there  are  principles,  notions,  and  distinctions  coninion 
to  varions  Systems,  and  forming  analogies  or  likenesses  by  which 
such  Systems  are  allied. 

Many  of  thèse  common  principles  are  common  to  ail  Systems  ; 
— to  the  scanty  and  crude  Systems  of  rude  societies,  and  the 
ampler  and  maturer  Systems  of  refined  communities.  But  the 
ampler  and  maturer  Systems  of  refined  communities  are  allied  by 
the  numerous  analogies  which  obtain  between  ail  Systems,  and  also 
by  numerous  analogies  which  obtain  exclusively  between  them- 
selves.  Accordingly,  the  varions  principles  common  to  maturer 
Systems  (or  the  varions  analogies  obtaining  between  them),  art 
the  subject  of  an  extensive  science  :  wliich  science  (as  contra- 
distinguished  to  national  or  particular  jurisprudence  on  one  side, 
and,  on  another,  to  the  science  of  législation)  has  been  nameii 
General  (or  comparative)  Jurisprudence,  or  the  philosophy  (or 
gênerai  principles)  of  positive  law. 

As  principles  abstracted  from  positive  Systems  are  the 
subject  of  gênerai  jurisprudence,  so  is  the  exposition  of  such 
principles  its  exclusive  or  appropriate  object.  With  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  laws,  as  tried  by  the  test  of  utiUty  (or  by  any  of 
the  varions  tests  which  divide  the  opinions  of  mankind),  it  has 
no  immédiate  concern.  If,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  principles 
which  form  its  appropriate  subject,  it  adverts  to  considérations 
of  utility,  it  adverts  to  such  considérations  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  such  principles,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing  their  worth.  And  this  distinguishes  the  science  in  question 
from  the  science  of  législation  :  which  aflFects  to  detennine  the 
test  or  standard  (together  with  the  principles  subordinate  or 
consonant  to  such  test)  by  which  positive  law  ought  to  be  made, 
or  to  which  positive  law  ought  to  be  adjusted. 

If  the  possibiUty  of  such  a  science  appear  doubtful,  it  anses 
from  this  ;  that  in  each  particular  System,  the  principles  and 
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distinctions  whîch  it  bas  in  common  with  others,  are  complicated 
'w^ith  its  individual  peculiarities,  and  are  expressed  in  a  technical 
langnage  peculiar  to  itself. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  aflBrmed  that  thèse  principles  and 
distinctions  are  conceived  witb  equal  exactness  and  adequacy  in 
every  particular  System.  In  this  respect  différent  Systems  differ. 
"But,  in  ail,  they  are  to  be  found  more  or  less  nearly  conceived  ; 
from  the  rude  conceptions  of  barbarians,  to  the  exact  conceptions 
of  the  Eoman  lawyers  or  of  enlightened  modem  jurists/^ 

I  mean,  then,  by  General  Jurisprudence,  the  science  concemed 
with  the  exposition  of  the  principles,  notions,  and  distinctions 
•which  are  common  to  Systems  of  law  :  understanding  by  Systems 
of  law,  the  ampler  and  maturer  Systems  which,  by  reason  of 
their  amplitude  and  maturity,  are  pre-eminently  pregnant  with 
instruction. 

Of  the  principles,  notions,  and  distinctions  which  are  the 
subjects  of  gênerai  jurisprudence,  some  may  be  esteemed  neces- 
sary.  For  we  cannot  imagine  coherently  a  System  of  law  (or  a 
System  of  law  as  evolved  in  a  refined  community),  without  con- 
ceiving  them  as  constituent  parts  of  it. 

Of  thèse  necessary  principles,  notions,  and  distinctions,  I 
wiU  suggest  briefly  a  few  examples. 

1°.  The  notions  of  Duty,  Eight,  Liberty,  Injury,  Punishment, 
Eedress  ;  with  their  varions  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  Law, 
Sovereignty,  and  Independent  Political  Society  : 

2**.  The  distinction  between  written  or  promulged,  and  un- 
written  or  unpromulged  law,  in  the  juridical  or  improper  sensés 
attributed  to  the  opposed  expressions  ;  in  other  words,  between 
law  proceeding  immediately  from  a  sovereign  or  suprême  maker, 
and  law  proceeding  immediately  from  a  subject  or  subordinate 
maker  (with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  or  suprême)  : 

*  Univereal  Jurisprudence  is  the  sci-  superior  common  to  ail  mankind.     And 

ence  of  the  Jus  GeTitium  of  the  Roman  this   (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  ranks 

Lawyers,  as  expounded  by  Gains.  international    law    with   morals   rather 

Mr.   Bentham   is  of  opinion  that  it  than  with  law^. 
miist  be  confined  within  very  narrow       (2°)  As  is  observed  by  Mr.  Bentham, 

bounds.     This  is  true,  if  by  expository  the  provisions  of  différent  Systems  are 

Universal   Jurisprudence   he    intended,  never  precisely  alike  ;  the  only  parts  in 

Jurisprudence  expository  of  that  which  which  they  agrée  exactly,  being  those 

obtains  universally  as  Law.  leading  expressions  which   dénote   the 

For  (1°)    Assuming  that  the  Systems  necessary  parts  of  every  System  of  law. 

of  ail  nations,  whoUy  or  in  part,  exactly  Kg.    The   Rights  of  husbands,  wives, 

rcsembled  each  other  (i.e.   ihat  ail  or  etc.  ;  the  law  relating  to  easeroents  hère 

many  of  the  provisions  to  be  found  in  and  servitudes  in   France,   resemble  or 

those  several  Systems  were  exactly  alike),  are  analogous  ;  but  are  still  not  precisely 

still  we  could  not  speak  of  them  with  alike  either  in  matter  or  form,  and  there- 

propriety  as  forming  a  Universal  Law  ;  fore  cannot  be  described  by  the  same 

the  sanction  being  applied  by  the  govem-  form  of  words. 
Tiimt  of  each  community,  and  not  by  a 
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3^  The  distinction  of  Sights,  into  rights  availlng  against 
the  world  at  large  (as,  for  example,  pioperty  or  dominion),  and 
rights  availing  exclusivelj  against  persons  specificallj  determined 
(as,  for  example,  rights  from  contracts)  : 

4"^.  The  distinction  of  rights  availing  against  the  world  at 
large,  into  property  or  dominion,  and  the  variously  restricted 
rights  which  are  carved  ont  of  property  or  dominion  : 

5°.  The  distinction  of  Obligations  (or  of  duties  corresponding 
to  rights  against  persons  specifically  determined)  into  obligations 
which  anse  from  contracts,  obligations  which  arise  from  injuries, 
and  obligations  which  arise  from  incidents  that  are  neither 
contracts  nor  injuries,  but  which  are  styled  analogically  obliga- 
tions '  quasi  ex  contractu  :' 

6°.  The  distinction  of  Injuries  or  Delicts,  into  civil  injuries 
(or  private  delicts)  and  crimes  (or  public  delicts)  ;  with  the 
distinction  of  civil  injuries  (or  private  delicts)  into  torts,  or 
delicts  (in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term),  and  breaches  of 
obligations  from  contracts,  or  of  obligations  '  quasi  ex  contractu.' 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  on  a  little  examination  and 
reflection,  that  every  System  of  law  (or  every  System  of  law 
evolved  in  a  refined  community)  implies  the  notions  and  distinc- 
tions which  I  now  hâve  cited  as  examples;  together  with  a 
multitude  of  conclusions  imported  by  those  notions  and  distinc- 
tions, and  drawn  from  them,  by  the  builders  of  the  System, 
through  inferences  nearly  inevitabla 

Of  the  principles,  notions,  and  distinctions  which  are  the 
subjects  of  General  Jurisprudence,  others  are  not  necessary  (in 
the  sensé  which  I  hâve  given  to  the  expression).  We  may 
imagine  coherently  an  expanded  system  of  law,  without  con- 
ceiving  them  as  constituent  parts  of  it  But  as  they  rest  upon 
grounds  of  utUity  which  extend  through  ail  conmiunities,  and 
which  are  palpable  or  obvions  in  ail  refined  communities,  they 
in  fact  occur  very  generally  in  matured  Systems  of  law  ;  and 
therefore  may  be  ranked  properly  with  the  gênerai  principles 
which  are  the  subjects  of  gênerai  jurisprudence, 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  distinction  of  law  into  '  jus  per- 
sonarum'  and  'jus  renim':  the  principle  of  the  scientific 
arrangement  given  to  the  Eoman  Law  by  the  authors  of  the 
elementary  or  institutional  treatises  from  which  Justinian's 
Institutes  were  copied  and  compiled.  The  distinction,  I  believe, 
is  an  arbitrarily  assumed  basîs  for  a  scientific  arrangement  of  a 
body  of  law.  But  being  a  commodious  basis  for  an  arrangement 
of  a  body  of  law,  it  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  those 
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\^ho  hâve  attempted  such  arrangements  in  the  modem  European 
nations.  It  has  been  very  generally  adôpted  by  the  compilera 
of  the  authoritative  Godes  which  obtain  in  some  of  those  nations, 
and  by  private  authors  of  expository  treatises  on  entire  bodies 
of  law.  Nay,  some  who  hâve  mistaken  the  import  of  it,  and 
who  hâve  contemptuously  rejected  it,  as  denoted  by  the  obscure 
antithesis  of  'jus  peraonarum  et  rerum,'  hâve  yet  assumed  it 
under  other  (and  certainly  more  appropriate)  names,  as  the  basis 
of  a  natural  arrangement.  Meaning,  I  présume,  by  a  natural 
arrangement,  an  arrangement  so  commodious,  and  so  highly  and 
obviously  commodious,  that  any  judicious  methodiser  of  a  body 
of  law  would  naturally  (or  of  course)  adopt  it 

But  it  will  be  impossible,  or  useless,  to  attempt  an  exposition 
of  thèse  principles,  notions  and  distinctions,  until  by  careful 
analysis,  we  hâve  accurately  determined  the  meaning  of  certain 
leading  terms  which  we  must  necessarily  employ  ;  tenus  which 
recur  incessantly  in  every  department  of  the  science:  which, 
whitheraoever  we  tum  ourselves,  we  are  sure  to  encounter. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  foUowing:  Law,  Right,  Obligation, 
Injury,  Sanction  :  Peraon,  Thing,  Act,  Forbearance.  Unless  the 
import  of  thèse  are  determined  at  the  outset,  the  subséquent 
spéculations  will  be  a  tissue  of  imcertain  talk. 

It  is  not  unusual  with  writers  who  call  and  think  themselves 
'  instUiUional  '  to  take  for  granted,  that  they  know  the  meaning 
of  thèse  terms,  and  that  the  meaning  must  be  known  by  those 
to  whom  they  address  themselves.  Misled  by  a  fallacious  test, 
they  fancy  that  the  meaning  is  simple  and  certain,  because  the 
expressions  are  familiar.  Not  pausing  to  ask  their  import,  not 
suspecting  that  their  import  can  need  inquiry,  they  cast  them 
before  the  reader  without  an  attempt  at  explanation,  and  then 
proceed  (without  ceremony)  to  talk  about  them. 

Thèse  terms,  nevertheless,  are  beset  with  numerous  ambigu- 
ities  :  their  meaning,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  extremely 
complex  :  and  every  discourse  which  embraces  Law  as  a  whole, 
should  point  distinctly  at  those  ambiguities,  and  should  sever 
that  complex  meaning  into  the  simpler  notions  which  compose  it. 

Many  of  those  who  hâve  written  upon  Law,  hâve  defined 
thèse  expressions.  But  most  of  their  définitions  are  so  constructed 
that,  instead  of  shedding  light  upon  the  thing  defined,  they 
involve  it  in  thicker  obscurity.  In  most  attempts  to  define  the 
terms  in  question,  there  is  ail  the  pedantry  without  the  reality 
of  logic  :  the  form  and  husk,  without  the  substance.  The 
pretended  définitions  are  purely  circular  :  tuming  upon  the  very 
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expressions  which  they  afifect  to  elucidate,  or  upon  expressions 
which  are  exactly  équivalent. 

In  truth,  some  of  thèse  terms  will  not  admit  of  définition 
in  the  formai  or  regular  manner.  And  as  to  the  rest,  to  define 
them  in  that  manner  is  utterly  useless.  For  the  terms  which 
enter  into  the  abridged  and  concise  définition,  need  as  mnch 
elucidation  as  the  very  expression  which  is  defined. 

The  import  of  the  terms  in  question  is  extremely  complex. 
They  are  short  marks  for  long  séries  of  propositions.  And,  what 
aggravâtes  the  difficulty  of  explaining  their  meaning  clearly,  is 
the  intimate  and  indissoluble  connection  which  subsista  between 
them.  To  state  the  signification  of  each,  and  to  shew  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  others,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
accomplished  by  short  and  disjointed  définitions,  but  demands  a 
dissertation,  long,  intricate  and  cohérent. 

For  example:  Of  Laws  or  Eules  there  are  varions  classes. 
Now  thèse  classes  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  For  the 
confusion  of  them  under  a  common  name,  and  the  conséquent 
tendency  to  confound  Law  and  Morals,  is  one  most  prolific  source 
of  jargon  darkness  and  perplexity.  By  a  careful  analysis  of 
leading  terms,  law  is  detached  from  morals,  and  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  jurisprudence  is  confined  to  the  distinctions  and 
divisions  which  felate  to  law  exclusively. 

But  in  order  to  distinguish  the  varions  classée  of  laws,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  thus  : — To  exhibit,  first,  the  resemblanee 
between  them,  and,  then,  their  spécifie  différences  :  to  state  wliy 
they  are  ranked  under  a  common  expression,  and  then  to  explain 
the  marks  hy  which  they  are  distinguished.  Till  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  appropriate  subject  of  Jurisprudence  is  not 
discemible  precisely.  It  does  not  stand  out.  It  is  not  suf- 
•  ficiently  detached  from  the  resembling  or  analogous  objects  with 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  order  to  establish  the  distinction 
between  Written  and  Unwritten  Law,  we  must  scrutinise  the 
nature  of  the  latter  :  a  question  which  is  fuU  of  difficulty  ;  anU 
which  has  hardly  been  examined  with  the  requisite  exactness  by 
most  of  the  writers  who  hâve  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  find  it  much  vituperated,  and  I  find  it  as  much  extoUed; 
but  I  scarcely  find  an  endeavour  to  détermine  what  it  is.  But 
if  this  humbler  object  were  well  investigated,  most  of  the  con- 
troversy  about  its  merits  would  probably  subside. 

To  compare  generally,  or  in  the  abstract,  the  merits  of  the 
two  species,  would  be  found  useless  :  and  the  expediency  of  the 
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process  which  has  been  styled  Codification,  would  résolve  itself 
into  a  question  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

The  Word  Jurisprudence  itself  is  not  free  from  ambiguity  ; 
it  has  been  used  to  dénote — 

The  knowledge  of  Law  as  a  science,  combined  with  the  art 
or  practical  habit  or  skill  of  applying  it  ;  or,  secondly. 

Législation  ; — the  science  of  what  mighJt  to  be  donc  towards 
making  good  laws,  combined  with  the  art  of  doing  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be,  supposes 
a  knowledge  of  what  is,  législation  supposes  jurisprudence,  but 
jurisprudence  does  not  suppose  législation.  What  laws  hâve 
been  and  are,  may  be  known  without  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be,  is 
bottomed  on  a  knowledge  of  antécédents  cognato  génère,  législa- 
tion supposes  jurisprudence. 

With  us,  Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  what  is  essential  to 
law,  combined  with  the  science  of  what  it  ought  to  be.^^  It  is 
particular  or  universal.  Particular  Jurisprudence  is  the  science 
of  any  actual  system  of  law,  or  of  any  portion  of  it.  The  only 
practical  jurisprudence  is  particular. 

The  proper  subject  of  General  or  Universal  Jurisprudence 
(as  distinguished  from  Universal  Législation)  is  a  description  of 
such  subjects  and  ends  of  Law  as  are  common  to  ail  Systems  ; 
and  of  those  resemblances  between  différent  Systems  which  are 
bottomed  in  the  common  nature  of  man,  or  correspond  to  the 
resembling  points  in  their  several  positions. 

And  thèse  resemblances  will  be  found  to  be  very  close,  and  * 
to  cover  a  large  part  of  the  field.  They  are  necessarily  confined 
to  the  resemblances  between  the  Systems  of  a  few  nations  ;  since 
it  is  only  a  few  Systems  with  which  it  is  possible  to  become 
acquainted,  even  imperfectly.  From  thèse,  however,  the  rest 
may  be  presumed.  And  it  is  only  the  Systems  of  two  or  three 
nations  which  deserve  attention  : — the  writings  of  the  Roman 
Jurists  ;  the  décisions  of  English  Judges  in  modem  times  ;  the 
provisions  of  French  and  Prussian  Codes  as  to  arrangement. 
Though  the  points  are  also  few  in  which  the  laws  of  nations 
ought  to  be  the  same  {i.e,  precisely  alike),  yet  there  is  much 
room  for  universal  législation  :  i.e.  the  circumstances  not  precisely 
alike  may  be  treated  of  together,  in  respect  of  what  they  hâve 
in  common  ;  with  remarks  directed  to  their  différences.  Whether 
the  principles  unfolded  deserve  the  name  of  Universal  or  not,  is 

'^  For  it8  meaniog  iu  the  sensé  of  the  French,  see  Blondeau,  Dupin,  and  others. 
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of  no  importance.     Jurisprudence  may  be  universal  with  respect 
to  its  subjects  :  Not  less  so  than  législation. 


Inévitable 
(and  8ome- 
times  in- 
tentional) 
implica- 
tion of 
Législa- 
tion with 
Jurispru- 
dence. 


It  is  impossible  to  consider  Jurisprudence  quite  apart  from 
Législation  ;  since  the  inducements  or  considérations  of  expedi- 
ency  which  lead  to  the  establishment  of  laws,  must  be  adverted 
to  in  explaining  their  origin  and  mechanism.  If  the  causes  of 
laws  and  of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  they  create  be  not 
assigned,  the  laws  themselves  are  unintelligible. 

Where  the  subject  is  the  same,  but  the  provisions  of  différent 
Systems  with  respect  to  that  subject  are  différent,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  assign  the  causes  of  the  différence  :  whether  they  consist  in  a 
necessary  diversity  of  circumstances,  or  in  a  diversity  of  views 
on  the  part  of  their  respective  authors  with  référence  to  the 
tiihis  of  Law.  Thus,  the  rejection  or  limited  réception  of  entails 
in  one  System,  and  their  extensive  réception  in  another,  are  partly 
owing  to  the  différent  circumstances  in  which  the  communities 
are  placed  ; — partly  to  the  différent  views  of  the  aristocratie  and 
démocratie  legislators  by  whom  thèse  provisions  hâve  been 
severally  made. 

So  far  as  thèse  différences  are  inévitable — are  imposed  upon 
différent  countries — there  can  be  no  room  for  praise  or  blâme, 
Where  they  are  the  effect  of  choice,  there  is  room  for  piaise  or 
blâme  ;  but  I  shall  treat  them  not  as  subjects  of  either,  but  as 
caus&è  explaining  the  existence  of  the  différences.  So  of  the 
admission  or  prohibition  of  divorce — Marriages  within  certain 
degrees,  etc. 

Wherever  an  opinion  is  pronounced  upon  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  Law,  an  impartial  statement  of  the  conflicting 
opinions  should  be  given.  The  'teacher  of  Jurisprudence  may 
hâve,  and  probably  has,  decided  opinions  of  his  own  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  earnestness  be  less  favourable  to 
impartiality  than  indifférence  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
insinuate  his  opinion  of  merit  and  demerit  under  pretenoe  of 
assigning  causes.  In  certain  cases  which  do  not  try  the  passions 
(as  rescission  of  contract  for  inadequacy  of  considération)  he 
may,  with  advantage,  offer  opinions  upon  merits  and  déments. 
Thèse  occasional  excursions  into  the  territory  of  L^slation,  may 
serve  to  give  a  spécimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  questions 
should  be  treated.  This  particularly  applies  to  Codification  :  a 
question  which  may  be  agitated  with  safety,  because  everybody 
must  admit  that  Law  ought  to  be  known,  whatever  be  may 
think  of  the  provisions  of  which  it  ought  to  consist 
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Attempting  to  expound  the  principles  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  science  of  Jurisprudence  (or  rather  to  expound  as  many 
of  them  as  a  limited  Course  of  Lectures  will  embrace),  he  must 
not  only  try  to  state  them  in  gênerai  or  abstract  expressions, 
but  must  also  endeavour  to  illustrate  them  by  examples  from 
particular  Systems  :  especiaUy  by  examples  from  the  Law  of 
England,  and  from  the  Eoman  or  Civil  Law. 

• 

For  the  foUowing  suflScient  reason  (to  which  many  others  Value  of 
might  be  added),  the  Eoman  or  Civil  Law  is,  of  ail  particular  of  Roman 
Systems,  other  than  the  Law  of  England,  the  best  of  the  sources  Law. 
from  which  such  illustrations  might  be  drawn: 

In  some  of  the  nations  of  modem  Continental  Europe  (as, 
for  example,  in  France),  the  actual  System  of  law  is  mainly  of 
Eoman  descent;  and  in  others  of  the  same  nations  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  States  of  Germany),  the  actual  System  of  law, 
though  not  descended  from  the  Eoman,  has  been  closely  assimi- 
lated  to  the  Eoman  by  large  importations  from  it. 

Accordingly,  in  most  of  the  nations  of  modem  Continental 
Europe,  much  of  the  substance  of  the  actual  System,  and  much 
of  the  technical  language  in  which  it  is  clothed,  is  derived  from 
the  Eoman  Law,  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  Eoman 
Law  the  technical  language  is  unintelligible  ;  whilst  the  order 
or  arrangement  commonly  given  to  the  System,  imitâtes  the 
exemplar  of  a  scientific  arrangement  which  is  presented  by  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  Even  in  our  own  country,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Equity,  and  some  (though  a 
smaller)  portion  of  the  Common  Law,  is  derived  immediately 
from  the  Eoman  Law,  or  from  the  Eoman  through  the  Canon. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Eoman  Law  been  limited  to 
the  positive  law  of  the  modem  European  nations.  For  the 
technical  language  of  this  all-reaching  System  has  deeply 
tinctured  the  language  of  the  international  law  or  morality 
which  those  nations  affect  to  observe.  By  drawing,  then,  largely 
for  examples  on  the  Eoman  or  Civil  Law,  an  expositor  of  General 
Jurisprudence  (whilst  illustrating  his  appropriate  subject)  might 
présent  an  idea  of  a  system  which  is  a  key  to  the  international 
morality,  the  diplomacy,  and  to  much  of  the  positive  law,  of 
modem  civilised  communities. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  study  of  the  Eoman 
Law  is  neglected  in  this  country,  and  that  the  real  merits  of  its 
founders  and  expositors  are  so  little  understood. 

Much  has  been  talked  of  the  philosophy  of  the   Eoman 
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Institutional  writers.  Of  familiarity  with  Grecian  philosophy 
there  are  few  traces  in  their  writings,  and  the  little  that  thej 
hâve  borrowed  from  that  source  is  the  veriest  foolishness  :  for 
example,  their  accoimt  of  t/w*  wxJtwrale,  in  which  they  confound 
law  with  animal  instincts  ;  law,  with  ail  those  wants  and  neces- 
sities  of  mankind  which  are  causes  of  its  institution. 

Nor  is  the  Boman  law  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  magazine  of 
législative  wisdom.  The  great  Boman  Lawyers  are,  in  tmth, 
expositors  of  a  positive  or  technical  System.  Not  Lord  Coke 
himself  is  more  purely  technical.  Their  real  merits  lie  in  their 
thorough  mastery  of  that  System  ;  in  their  command  of  its  prin- 
ciples  ;  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  recall,  and  the  facility 
and  certainty  with  which  they  apply  them. 

In  support  of  my  own  opinion  of  thèse  great  writers  I  shall 
quote  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  of  modem 
times. 

'The  permanent  value  of  the  Corpus  Jurîs  Civilis,'  says 
Falck,  '  does  not  lie  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Emperors,  but  in  the 
remains  of  juristical  literature  which  hâve  been  preserved  in  the 
Pandects.  Nor  is  it  so  much  the  matter  of  thèse  juristical 
writings,  as  the  scientific  method  employed  by  the  authors  in 
explicating  the  notions  and  maxims  with  which  they  hâve  to 
deal,  that  has  rendered  them  models  to  ail  succeeding  âges,  and 
pre-eminently  fitted  them  to  produce  and  to  develop  those 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  requisite  to  form  a  Jurist^ 

And  Savigny  says,  '  It  has  been  shewn  above,  that,  in  our 
science,  ail  results  dépend  on  the  possession  of  leading  principles  ; 
and  it  is  exactly  this  possession  upon  which  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  Jurists  rests.  The  notions  and  maxims  of  their  science 
do  not  appear  to  them  to  be  the  créatures  of  their  own  wUl  ; 
they  are  actual  beings,  with  whose  existence  and  genealogy  they 
hâve  become  familiar  from  long  and  intimate  intercourse.  Hence 
their  wholé  method  of  proceeding  has  a  certainty  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  except  in  mathematics  ;  and  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration,  that  they  calculate  with  their  ideas.  If  they  hâve 
a  case  to  décide,  they  begin  by  acquiring  the  most  vivid  and 
distinct  perception  of  it,  and  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  whole  affair,  and  ail  the  changes  it  undergoes. 
It  is  as  if  this  particular  case  were  the  germ  whence  the  whole 
science  was  to  be  developed.  Hence,  with  them,  theory  and 
practice  are  not  in  fact  distinct  ;  their  theory  is  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  as  to  be  fit  for  immédiate  application,  and  their 

"  Jurist.  Encyc.  cap.  ii.  §  109. 
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practice  is  uniformiy  ennobled  by  scientific  treatment.  In  every 
principle  they  see  a  case  to  which  it  may  be  applied  ;  in  every 
case,  the  rule  by  which  it  is  determined  ;  and,,  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  pass  from  the  gênerai  to  the  particular  and  the 
particular  to  the  gênerai,  their  mastery  is  indisputable/^^ 

In  conséquence  of  this  mastery  of  principles,  of  their  perfect 
consistency  (*elegantia'*^),  and  of  the  cleamess  of  the  method 
in  which  they  are  arranged,  there  is  no  positive  System  of  law 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  seize  as  a  whole.  The  smallness  of  its 
volume  tends  to  the  same  end. 

The  principles  themselves,  many  of  them  being  derived  from 
barbarous  âges,  are  indeed  iU  fitted  to  the  ends  of  law  ;  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrive  being  logical  conséquences  of 
their  imperfect  principles,  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  defect.*^ 
A  subordinate  merit  of  the  Eoman  lawyers  is  their  style, 
always  simple  and  clear,  commonly  brief  and  nervous,  and 
entirely  free  from  nitor,  Its  merits  are  appropriate  and  in 
perfect  taste.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  Blackstone 
and  Gravina,  which  a  Grecian  statue  bears  to  a  milliner's  doll 
in  the  finery  of  the  season, 

I  by  no  means  mean  to  put  the  study  of  the  Roman  Law  on 
a  level  in  point  of  importance  with  that  of  the  Aristotelic  Logic 
(for  the  Eoman  Law  is  not  necessary)  :  but  in  the  respect  now 
under  considération,  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  law  and  morals, 
which  the  school  logic  bears  to  philosophy. 

The  number  of  the  analogies  between  the  Boman  Law  and 
many  of  the  Continental  Systems,  and  between  the  Boman  and 
EngUsh  Law,  is  not  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  :  since  those 
Continental  Systems  «md  also  our  own  System  of  Equity,  hâve 
been  formed  more  or  less  extensively  on  the  Boman  Law  ;  chiefly 
on  the  Eoman,  through  the  Canon.  But  the  English  Law,  like 
the  Eoman,  is,  for  the  most  part,  indigenous,  or  comparatively 
little  has  been  imported  into  it  from  the  Boman.  The  coïn- 
cidences shew  how  numerous  are  the  principles  and  distinctions 
which  ail  Systems  of  law  hâve  in  common.  The  extensive 
coincidence  of  particular  Systems  may  be  ascertained  practically 
by  comparing  two  expositions  ô^f  any  two  bodies  of  law.  The 
coincidence  is  pre-eminently  remarkable  in  the  Eoman  Law  and 
the  Common  Law  of  England. 

^  Vom  Beruf^  etc.  cap.  iv.  p.  80.  semper  probem,  quœ  sspe  ducuntnr  ex 

^  For  this  application  of  the  word  quibasdam  veteris  persoasionis  apicibns 

'elegantia,' see  p.  535,  an^.  opinione  consecratis.' — Leibnitz,   Epist, 

**  '  Quanuqam  non  ideo  conclusiones  oui  Kestnerum. 
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Usosof  the  Having  stated  generally  the  nature  of  the  science  of  Juiis- 

^pS^t     prudence,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  I  think  it  ought  U, 
dence.         be  expounded,  I  proceed  to  indicate  briefly  a  few  of  its  possible 
uses. 

I  would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  well-grounded  study 
of  the  principles  which  fonn  the  subject  of  the  science,  would  be 
an  advantageous  preparative  for  the  study  of  English  Law. 

To  the  student  who  begins  the  study  of  the  English  Law, 
without  some  préviens  knowledge  of  the  raiionale  of  law  in 
gênerai,  it  naturally  appears  an  assemblage  of  arbitrary  and 
unconnected  rules.  But  if  he  approached  it  with  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  gênerai  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  with 
the  map  of  a  body  of  law  distinctly  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
he  might  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  it  (as  a  System  or  organic 
whole)  with  comparative  ease  and  rapidity. 

With  comparative  ease  and  rapidity,  he  might  perceive  the 
varions  relations  of  its  varions  parts;  the  dependence  of  its 
minuter  rules  on  its  gênerai  principles  ;  and  the  subordination 
of  such  of  thèse  principles  as  are  less  gênerai  or  extensive,  to 
such  of  them  as  are  more  gênerai,  and  run  through  the  whole 
of  its  structure. 

In  short,  the  preliminary  study  of  the  gênerai  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  the  mental  habits  which  the  study  of  them 
tends  to  engender,  would  enable  him  to  acquire  the  principles  of 
English  jurisprudence,  in  particular,  far  more  speedily  and 
accurately  than  he  possibly  could  hâve  acquired  them,  in  case  he 
had  begun  the  study  of  them  without  the  preparative  disciplina 

There  is  (I  believe)  a  not  unprevalent  opinion,  that  the 
study  of  the  science  whose  uses  I  am  endeavouring  to  demonstrat^, 
might  tend  to  disqualify  the  student  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
or  to  inspire  him  with  an  aversion  from  the  practice  of  it  That 
some  who  hâve  studied  this  science  hâve  shewn  themselv^ 
incapable  of  practice,  or  that  some  who  hâve  studied  this  science 
hâve  conceived  a  disgust  of  practice,  is  not  improbably  a  fact 
But  in  spite  of  this  seeming  expérience  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
in  question,  I  deny  that  the  study  itself  has  the  tendency  which 
the  opinion  imputes  to  it. 

A  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  gênerai  principles  of 
jurisprudence  helps,  as  I  hâve  said,  to  a  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence  ;  and  a  previous  weU- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
can  scarcely  incapacitate  the  student  for  the  acquisition  of 
practical  knowledge  in  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer,  pleader, 
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or  draftsman.  Armed  with  that  previous  knowledge,  he  seizes 
the  rationale  of  the  practice  which  he  there  witnesses  and 
partakes  in,  with  comparative  ease  and  rapidity  ;  «md  his  acquisi- 
tion of  practical  knowledge,  and  practical  dexterity  and  readiness, 
is  much  less  irksome  than  it  would  be  in  case  it  were  merely 
empiricaL  Insomuch,  that  the  study  of  the  gênerai  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  instead  of  having  any  of  the  tendency  which 
the  opinion  in  question  imputes  to  it,  has  a  tendency  (by  ultimate 
conséquence)  to  qualify  for  practice,  and  to  lessen  the  natural 
répugnance  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  beginners. 

The  advantage  of  the  study  of  common  principles  and  dis-  System 
tinctions,  and  of  history  considered  as  a  preparative  for  the  study  PrJ^ia.  ^° 
of  one's  own  particular  System,  is  f uUy  appreciated  in  Prussia  : 
a  country  whose  administrators,  for  practical  skill,  are  at  least 
on  a  level  with  those  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

In  the  Prussian  Universities,  little  or  no  attention  is  given 
by  the  Law  Faculty  to  the  actual  law  of  the  country.  Their 
studies  are  whoUy  or  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  gênerai 
principles  of  Law  ;  to  the  Eoman,  Canon,  and  Feudal  law,  as  the 
sources  of  the  actual  System:  the  Government  trusting  that 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  such  gênerai  principles  and  with 
the  historical  basis  of  the  actual  System,  will  acquire  that  actual 
System  more  readily,  as  well  as  more  groundedly,  than  if  they 
had  at  once  set  down  to  the  study  of  it,  or  tried  to  acquire  it 
empirically. 

'In  the  Prussian  states,'  says  Savigny,  'ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Landrecht,  no  order  of  study  has  ever  been 
prescribed  ;  and  this  freedom  from  restraint,  sanctioned  by  the 
former  expérience  of  the  German  universities,  has  never  been 
infringed  upon.  Even  the  number  of  professors,  formerly 
required  on  account  of  the  Common  Law  (Gemeines  Recht),  has 
not  been  reduced,  and  the  curators  of  the  universities  hâve  never 
led  either  the  professors  or  the  students  to  believe,  that  a  part 
of  the  lectures,  formerly  nécessary,  were  likely  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Originally  it  was  thought  advisable  that,  in  each  univer- 
sity,  one  chair  at  least  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Prussian  law, 
and  a  considérable  prize  was  ofifered  for  the  best  manual.  But 
even  this  was  subsequently  no  longer  required  ;  and,  up  to  the 
présent  time,  the  Prussian  law  has  not  been  taught  at  the 
university  of  Berlin.  The  established  examinations  are  formed 
upon  the  same  principle  ;  the  first,  on  the  entrance  into  real 
matters  of  business,  tuming  exclusively  on  the  common  law  ; 
the  next  period  is  set  apart  for  the  directly-practical  éducation 
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of  .the  jurisconsults  ;  and  the  two  foUowing  examinatîons  are 
the  first  that  hâve  the  Landrecht  for  their  subject-matter  ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  without  excluding  the  common  law. 
At  présent,  therefore,  juridical  éducation  is  considered  to  consist 
of  two  halves  ;  the  first  half  (the  university)  including  only  the 
leamed  groundwork  ;  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  having  for 
its  object  the  knowledge  of  the  Landrecht,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Prussian  procédure,  and  practical  skill.**^ 

The  opinion  I  hâve  expressed  was  that  of  Haie,  Mansfield,® 
and  others  (as  evinced  by  their  practice)  and  was  recommended 
by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  some  eighty  years  ago.** 

Backed  by  such  authority,  I  think  I  may  conclude  that  the 
science  in  question,  if  taught  and  studied  skilfully  and  effectually, 
and  with  the  requisite  détail,  would  be  no  inconsiderable  help  to 
the  acquisition  of  English  law. 

I  may  also  urge  the  utility  of  acquiring  the  talent  of  seizing 
or  divining  readily  the  principles  and  provisions  (through  the 
mist  of  a  strange  phraseology)  of  other  Systems  of  law,  were  it 
only  in  a  mère  practical  point  of  view  : 

1°.  With  a  view  to  practice,  or  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  those  of  our  foreign  dependencies  wherein  foreîgn 
Systems  of  law  more  or  less  obtain.  2^  With  a  view  to  the 
Systems  of  law  founded  on  the  Eoman  directly,  or  through  the 
Canon  or  the  Eoman,  which  even  at  home  hâve  an  application 
to  certain  classes  of  objects.  3^  With  a  view  to  questions 
arising  incidentally,  even  in  the  Courts  which  administer  indi- 
genous  law.  4°.  With  a  view  to  the  questions  in  the  way  of 
appeal  coming  before  the  Privy  Council  :  A  Court  which  is 
bound  to  décide  questions  arising  out  of  numerous  Systems, 
without  the  possibility  of  judges  or  advocates  having  any  spécifie 
knowledge  of  them  :  an  evil  for  which  a  familiarity  with  the 
gênerai  principles  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  advocates 
is  the  only  conceivable  palliative. 

For,  certainly,  a  man  familiar  with  such  principles,  as 
detached  from  any  particular  Systems,  and  accustomed  to  seize 
analogies,  will  be  less  puzzled  with  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo 
institutions  than  if  he  knew  them  only  in  concreto,  as  they  are 

^  Savigny    Fom    Beruf,   etc.  Hay-  so  little  studied  in  England.  ' — Bamets 

ward's  translation,  p.  166.  Life,  p.  7. 

^  ^  Lord  Haie  often  said,  the  true  ^  Blackstone  recommends  the  stady 

grounds  and  reasons  of  law  were  so  well  of  the  Law  of  Natare,  and  of  the  Roman 

delivered  in  the  (Roman)  Digests,  that  Law,  in  connection  with  theatudy  of  the 

a  man  could  never  understand  law  as  a  particular  grounds  of  onr  own.     By  Law 

science  so  well  as  by  seeking  it  there,  ofNature,  etc,he8ecm8tomean  the  vcry 

and  therefore  lamented  much  that  it  was  study  which  I  am  now  commending. 
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în  his  own  System  :  nor  would  he  be  quite  so  inclined  to  bend 
every  Hindoo  institution  to  the  model  of  his  own. 

And  (secondly)  without  some  familiarity  with  foreign  Systems, 
no  lawyer  can  or  will  appreciate  accurately  the  def ects  or  merits 
of  his  own. 

And  as  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  science  whose 
uses  I  am  endeavouring  to  demonstrate,  would  facilitate  to  the 
student  the  acquisition  of  the  English  law,  so  would  it  enable 
him  to  apprehend,  with  comparative  ease  and  rapidity,  almost 
any  of  the  foreign  Systems  to  which  he  might  direct  his  attention. 
So  numerous,  as  I  hâve  said,  are  the  principles  common  to 
Systems  of  law,  that  a  lawyer  who  has  mastered  the  law  which 
obtains  in  his  own  country,  has  mastered  implicitly  most  of  the 
substance  of  the  law  which  obtains  in  any  other  community. 
So  that  the  difficulty  with  which  a  lawyer,  versed  in  the  law  of 
his  own  country,  apprehends  the  law  of  another,  is  rather  the 
resuit  of  différences  between  the  tenus  of  the  Systems,  than  of 
substantial  or  real  différences  between  their  maxims  and  rules. 

Now  the  obstacle  to  the  appréhension  of  foreign  Systems 
which  is  opposed  by  their  technical  language,  might  in  part  be 
obviated  or  lightened  to  the  student  of  General  Jurisprudence, 
if  the  science  were  expounded  to  him  competently,  in  the  method 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  observe.  If  the  exposition  of  the 
science  were  made  agreeably  to  that  method,  it  would  explain 
incidentally  the  leading  terms,  as  well  as  the  leading  principles, 
of  the  Eoman  or  Civil  Law.  And  if  the  student  were  possessed 
of  those  terms,  and  were  also  grounded  thoroughly  in  the  law  of 
his  own  country,  he  would  master  with  little  difficulty  the 
substance  of  the  Eoman  system,  and  of  any  of  the  modem  Systems 
which  are  mainly  derivatives  from  the  Eoman. 

It  has,  I  perceive,  been  maintained  by  some  able  and  dis- 
tinguished  persons,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  ought  to  be  extended,  in  order  that  the  ecclesiastical  bar 
may  not  be  extinguished,  and  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  Civilions 
may  be  secured  to  the  country. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
lawyers,  with  a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law, 
is  not  to  be  disputed.  Questions  arise  incidentally  in  aU  our 
tribunals,  on  Systems  of  foreign  law,  which  are  mainly  founded 
on  the  CiviL  The  law  obtaining  in  some  of  our  colonies  is 
principally  derived  from  the  same  original  And  questions 
arising  directly  eut  of  colonial  law,  are  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  way  of  appeal.  In  order  that  thèse  varions 
VOL.  n.  2  p 
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questions  may  be  justly  decided,  and  in  order  that  the  law  of 
thèse  colonies  may  be  duly  administered,  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  English  lawyers,  with  a  somewhat  extensive  kno\rledge 
of  the  Civil  Law,  is  manifestly  requisite. 

But  I  think  it  wiU  be  questioned  by  ail  who  are  versed  in 
the  Civil  Law,  whether  a  well-grounded  study  of  the  principles 
of  the  Law  of  England,  of  the  rati/male  of  law  in  gênerai,  and 
of  the  leading  principles  and  terms  of  the  Boman  System  itself*, 
be  not  a  surer  road  to  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  than  the 
study  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  or  practice  at  the  ecclesiastical  bar. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  that  I  should 
describe  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  éducation  necessary  to 
fonn  a  Lawyer. 
Training  In  order  to  the  formation  of  a  theoretico-practical  lawyer, 

5^*  extensively  versed  in  law  as  a  science,  and  in  the   sciences 

related  to  law — such  a  man  as  were  alone  capable  of  advancing 
the  science,  and  of  conceiving  sound  législative  reforms — ^he 
must  begin  early  to  attend  to  thèse  studies,  and  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  limited  attention  to  other  sciences. 

The  languages  of  classical  antiquity  are  almost  indispensable 
helps  to  ail  sound  acquirements  in  Politics,  Jurisprudence,  or 
any  of  the  Moral  Sciences.  They  are  also  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  those  elevated  sentiments,  and  that  rectitude  of 
judgment  and  taste,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  them. 
Thèse  languages  may  be  acquired,  and  in  fact  are  acquired,  when 
well  acquired,  in  early  youth. 

But  with  regard  to  mathematics  (except  in  as  far  as  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  proof  are  concemed,  and  which 
would  form  a  branch  of  a  well  conceived  course  of  logic),  I  can- 
not  see  why  men  intended  for  law,  or  for  public  life,  should  study 
them  :  or  why  any  men  should  study  them,  who  hâve  not  a 
particular  vocation  to  them,  or  to  some  science  or  art  in  which 
they  are  extensively  applicable.  To  ail  other  men,  the  advan- 
tages  derivable  from  them,  as  a  gymnastic  to  the  mind,  might 
be  derived  (at  least  in  a  great  measure)  from  a  well  conceived 
course  of  logic  :  into  which,  indeed,  so  much  of  mathematics  as 
would  suflSce  to  give  those  advantages,  would  naturally  enter. 

Logic  is  a  necessary  préparation  to  the  study  of  the  moral 
sciences,  where  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  (especially  that  which 
consists  in  their  varying  extension),  the  number  of  collective 
names  (apt  to  be  confounded  with  existences),  and  the  elliptical 
form  in  which  the  reasoning  is  expressed,  render  a  previous 
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f  amiliarity  with  the  nature  of  terms  and  the  process  of  reasoning 
absolutely  necessary.  In  pure  mathematics,  and  in  the  sciences 
to  wliich  thèse  are  largely  applied,  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  induction,  généralisation  and  reasoning  may  not 
be  80  necessary  ;  because  the  terms  are  definite,  the  prémisses 
few  and  formally  introduced,  and  the  conséquences  deduced  at 
length.  But  to  those  who  hâve  not  time  to  discipline  their 
minds  by  this  most  perfect  exemplification  of  thèse  processes,  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  logic  is  absolutely  necessary.  Indeed, 
considering  the  sort  of  difiBculties  which  beset  moral  disquisitions, 
logic  is  a  better  préparation  than  the  mathematics  or  the  physical 
sciences  ;  which  are  not  the  theory  of  thèse  mental  processes, 
but  merely  exemplifications  of  them. 

With  regard  to  lawyere  in  particular.  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  study  of  the  rationale  of  law  is  as  well  (or  nearly  as 
well)  fitted  as  that  of  mathematics,  to  exercise  the  mind  to  the 
mère  process  of  déduction  from  given  hypothèses.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Leibnitz:  no  mean  judge  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
sciences  in  this  respect.  Speaking  of  the  Eoman  Lawyers  he  says, 
'  Digestorum  opus(vel  potius  auctorum,unde  excerpta  sunt,  labores) 
admiror  :  nec  quidquara  vidi,  sive  rationum  acumen,  sive  dicendi 
nervos  spectes,  quod  magis  accédât  ad  mathematicorum  laudem. 
Mira  est  vis  consequentiarum,  certatque  ponderi  subtilitas.*^ 

And  with  regard  to  an  accurate  and  ready  perception  of 
analogies,  and  the  process  of  inference  founded  on  analogy 
(*  argumentatio  per  analogiam,'  or  'analogica') — the  basis  of  ail 
just  inferences  with  regard  to  mère  matter  of  fact  and  existence, 
— the  study  of  law  (if  rationally  pursued)  is,  I  should  think, 
better  than  that  of  mathematics,  or  of  any  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  which  mathematics  are  extensively  applicable.  For 
example,  the  process  of  analogical  inference  in  the  application 
of  law  :  the  process  of  analogical  conséquence  from  existing  law, 
by  which  much  of  law  is  built  out  :  analogical  inferences  with 
référence  to  the  considération  of  expediency  on  which  it  is  built  : 
the  principles  of  judicial  évidence,  with  the  judgments  formed 
upon  évidence  in  the  course  of  practice  :  ail  thèse  shew  that  no 
study  can  so  form  the  mind  to  reason  justly  and  readily  from 

*^  Leibnitz,    Epist.    ad    Kestnerum,  tigia  deprehendas.     Et  abi  ab  eo  reces- 

And  again,  in  the  same  epîstle  :   *  Dixi  sum  est,  sive  ob  fonnnlarum  ductus,  sive 

Kepiùs,  post  scripta  geometramm,  nihil  ex  majonim  traditis,  sive  ob  leges  novas, 

ex  tare,  quod  vi  ac  sabtllitate  cum  Bo-  ipsœ  consequentiœ  ex  nova   n^pothesi 

nianorum  jarisconsultoram  scriptis  com-  seternis  rectœ  rationis  dictaminibos  ad- 

parari  posait,  tantum  nervi  ineat,  tantum  dlta,  mirabili  ingenio,  nec  minore  tirmi- 

profunditatis.    .   .   .   Nec  uspiam  juris  tate  didacuntur.    Nec  tam  sœpe  à  ratione 

naturalis  piœclare  exculti  al)eriora  ves-  abitur  quam  vulgo  videtor.' 
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analogy  as  that  of  law.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  common 
remark,  that  lawyers  are  the  beat  judges  of  évidence  with  regard 
to  matter  of  fact  or  existence. 

And  even  admitting  that,  as  a  gymnastic,  mathematics  maj 
be  somewhat  superior  to  law,  still  it  is  better  that  lawyers,  anc 
young  men  destined  for  public  life,  should  not  afTect  to  know  them 
extensively  ;  but  (having  acquired  the  classics,  and  gone  through 
a  course  of  logic)  should,  as  early  as  possible,  bend  their  attention, 
strenuously  and  almost  exclusively,  to  General  Jurisprutlenoe, 
Législation,  and  ail  the  sciences  related  to  thèse,  which  tend  more 
directly  to  fit  them  for  their  profession,  or  for  practical  politics. 

By  the  former,  they  are  merely  exercising  (with  référence  Xx» 
their  callings)  the  mental  powers.  By  the  latter,  they  are  at 
once  exercising  the  mental  powers,  and  making  the  very  acquisi- 
tions without  which  they  are  not  adequately  fitted  to  exercise 
their  callings.  If  I  want  to  go  to  York  on  foot,  I  may  acquire 
the  swiftness  and  endurance  which  would  help  me  to  my  goal, 
by  preparatory  walks  on  the  road  to  Exeter.  But  by  setting 
out  at  the  commencement  for  York,  I  am  at  once  acqniring 
swiftness  and  endurance,  and  making  a  progress  (during  the 
acquisition)  to  the  point  which  I  am  specially  aiming  to  reacL 

Thèse  remarks  will  not  apply  to  men  who  are  gifted  with 
such  velocity  and  such  reach  of  appréhension,  that  they  mav 
aim  safely  at  universality.  They  merely  apply  to  men  whose 
acquisitions  are  got  by  laborious  attention  :  the  only  way  in 
which,  to  my  appréhension,  they  are  to  be  got  Thèse  must 
content  themselves  with  moderate  acquisitions,  out  of  the  domain 
of  the  sciences  bearing  directly  on  their  callings  (enough  to  pre- 
vent  bigotry),  and  must  begin  early  to  master  those  sciences.  I 
am  sorry  it  is  so.  For  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  extensive  knowledge  ;  especially  of  the  strict  sciences.  But 
(speaking  generally)  he  who  would  know  anything  well,  must 
résolve  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things. 


Kecessity 
for  a  Law 
Faculty. 


And  hère  I  must  add  that,  in  order  to  enable  young  men 
preparing  for  the  profession,  to  lay  a  soUd  basis  for  the 
acquisition  (in  the  office  of  a  practitioner)  of  practical  skiU, 
and  for  subséquent  successful  practice,  an  institution  like  the 
I^w  Faculty  in  the  best  of  the  foreign  universitiea  seems  to 
be  requisite  :  an  institution  in  which  the  gênerai  principles  of 
jurisprudence  and  législation  (the  two  including  ethics  gene- 
rally), international  law,.  the  history  of  the  EngUsh  law  (with 
outlines  of  the  Boman,  Canon,  and  Feudal,  as  its  three  principal 
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sources),  and  the  actual  English  law  (as  divided  into  fit  compart- 
ments),  might  be  taught  by  compétent  instructors. 

In  such  a  school,  young  men,  not  intending  to  practise,  but 
destined  for  public  life  (*ad  res  gerendas  nati'),  might  find 
instruction  in  the  sciences  which  are  requisite  to  legislators. 
Young  men  intended  for  administration  (other  than  that  of 
justice)  would  attend  the  law  faculty  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  men  intended  for  law  would  attend  the  courses  on  the 
varions  political  sciences,  such  as  political  economy,  etc.  For, 
however  great  may  be  the  utility  of  the  study  of  General  Juris- 
prudence to  lawyers  generally  ;  however  absolute  its  necessity  to 
lawyers  entrusted  with  the  business  of  Codification,  its  import- 
ance to  men  who  are  destined  to  take  part  in  the  public  business 
of  the  country  is  scarcely  inferior. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  a  large  portion  of  the  aristo- 
cracy,  whose  station  and  talents  destine  them  to  the  patrician 
profession  of  practical  politics,  should  at  least  be  imbued  with 
the  geiiercdia  of  law^  and  with  sound  views  of  législation  ;  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  descend  into  the  détail,  and  even  pass  some 
years  in  practice. 

If  the  houses  of  parliament  abounded  with  laymen  thus 
accomplished,  the  demand  for  légal  reform  would  be  more  dis- 
criminating,  and  also  more  imperative;  much  bad  and  crude 
législation  would  be  avoided  ;— opposition  to  plausible  projects 
not  coming  from  a  suspected  quarter.  This,  in  the  innovating 
âge  before  us,  is  no  small  matter.  And  though  lawyers,  fuUy 
acquainted  with  System,  alone  are  good  legislators,  they  need 
perhaps  a  check  on  professional  préjudices,  and  even  on  sinister  . 
interests. 

But  such  a  check  (and  such  an  encouragement  to  good 
lawyers)  would  be  found  in  a  public  of  laymen  versed  in  prin- 
ciples  of  law,  and  not  in  men  ignorant  of  détail  and  practice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  London  possesses  peculiar  advantages 
for  such  a  Law  Faculty.  The  instructors,  even  if  not  practising 
lawyers,  would  teach  under  the  eye  and  control  of  practitioners  : 
and  hence  would  avoid  many  of  the  errors  into  which  the 
German  teachers  of  law,  excellent  as  they  are,  naturally  fall,  in 
conséquence  of  their  not  coming  suflBciently  into  collison  with 
practical  men.  The  realities  with  which  such  men  hâve  to  deal, 
are  the  best  correctives  of  any  tendency  to  antiquarian  trifling 
or  wild  philosophy  to  which  men  of  science  might  be  prone.  In 
England,  theory  would  be  moulded  to  practice. 
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Besides  the  direct  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  mauy 
incidental  ones  would  anse. 

In  the  first  place;  a  juridical  literature  worthy  of  the 
English  bar. 

Good  légal  treatises  (and  especially  the  most  important  of 
any,  a  good  institutional  treatise,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
dogmatical,  on  the  whole  of  the  English  law)  can  only  be  prt> 
vided  by  men,  or  by  combinations  of  men,  thoroughly  grounded 
and  extensively  and  accurately  read.  Such  books  might  be 
produced  by  a  body  of  men  conversant  (from  the  duties  of  their 
office)  with  the  subjects,  but  can  hardly  be  expected  fpona  the 
men  who  now  usually  make  them  :  viz.  not  lawyers  of  exten- 
sive  knowledge  (whose  practical  avocations  leave  them  no 
leisure  for  the  purpose,  although  generally  they  are  the  only  men 
fit  for  the  task),  but  young  men,  seeking  notice,  and  who  often 
want  the  knowledge  they  affect  to  impart 

Such  men  as  I  assume  a  law  faculty  to  consist  of,  being 
accustomed  to  exposition,  would  also  produce  well-constructed 
and  well-written  books,  £is  well  as  books  containing  the  requisite 
information.  Excellent  books  are  produced  by  Gennan  Pro- 
fessors,  in  spite  of  their  secluded  habits  ;  many  of  them  being 
the  guides  of  practitioners,  or  in  great  esteem  with  them  {€.g.  those 
of  Professer  Thibaut).  In  England,  better  might  be  expected,  for 
the  reason  already  assigned  :  viz.  the  constant  view  to  practice 
forced  upon  writers  by  constant  collision  with  practical  men. 

Secondly;  Another  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  Law 
Faculty  would  be,  the  advancement  of  law  and  législation  as 
sciences,  by  a  body  of  men  specially  devoted  to  teacliing  them 
as  sciences  ;  and  able  to  offer  useful  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment  (in  the  way  of  systematising  or  legislating)  of  actual  law. 
For  though  enlightened  practical  lawyers  are  the  best  legislators, 
they  are  not  perhaps  so  good  originators  (from  want  of  leisure 
for  abstraction)  as  such  a  body  as  I  hâve  imagined.  And  the 
exertions  of  such  men,  either  for  the  advancement  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Législation  as  sciences,  or  in  the  way  of  suggest- 
ing  reforms  in  tlie  existing  law,  might  be  expected  to  partake  of 
the  good  sensé  and  sobriety  to  which  the  présence  and  castiga- 
tion  of  practitioners  would  naturally  form  them. 

How  far  such  an  institution  were  practicable,  I  hâve  not 
the  means  of  determining. 

There  would  be  one  difficulty  (at  first)  ;  that  of  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  compétent  to  prove  the  utility  of 
learning  the  sciences  taught  by  them  :  masters  of  their  respec- 
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tive  sciences  (so  far  as  long  and  assiduous  study  could  make 
them  so)  ;  and,  moreover,  masters  in  the  difficult  art  of  perspic- 
Tious,  discreet,  and  interesting  exposition  :  an  art  veiy  dififerent 
from  that  of  oratory,  either  in  Parliament  or  at  the  Bar.  Perhaps 
there  is  not-  in  England  a  single  man  approaching  the  idéal  of  a 
good  teacher  of  any  of  thèse  sciences.  But  this  difficulty  would 
be  obviated,  in  a  few  years,  by  the  demand  for  such  teachers  ; 
as  it  has  been  in  countries  in  which  similar  institutions  hâve 
been  founded  by  the  govemments. 

Another  difficulty  is,  the  gênerai  indifférence,  in  this  country, 
about  such  institutions,  and  the  gênerai  incredulity  as  to  their 
utility.  But  this  indifférence  and  incredulity  are  happily  giving 
way  (however  slowly)  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  importance 
of  such  institutions,  with  référence  to  the  influence  and  honour 
of  the  légal  profession,  and  to  the  good  of  the  country  (so  much 
depending  on  the  character  of  that  profession)  will,  before  many 
years  are  over,  be  generally  felt  and  acknowledged.^ 

Encouraging  symptoms  hâve  already  appeared  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  hope  from  thèse  beginnings,  however  feeble,  that 
the  govemment  of  the  country,  or  that  the  Inns  of  Court,  will 
ultimately  provide  for  law  students,  and  for  young  men  destined 
to  public  life,  the  requisite  means  of  an  éducation  fitting  them 
for  their  high  and  important  vocations. 

Having  tried  to  state  or  suggest  the  subjecte  of  the  science 
of  General  Jurisprudence,  with  the  manner  in  which  those  sub- 
jects  ought  to  be  expounded  and  exemplified  ;  and  having  tried 
to  demonstrate  the  uses  which  the  study  of  the  science  might 
produce  ;  I  would  briefly  remark,  that  those  uses  are  such  as 
might  resuit  from  the  study,  if  the  science  were  acquired  by 
students  of  law  (professional  or  intended  for  public  life)  with 
the  requisite  fulness  and  précision.  But  from  mère  attendance 
on  a  Course  of  Lectures  (however  completely  and  correctly  con- 
ceived,  and  however  clearly  expressed),  the  science  could  not  be 
acquired  with  that  requisite  fulness  and  précision.  It  could 
not  be  so  acquired,  though  the  lecturer  brought  to  the  task  the 
extensive  and  exact  knowledge,  the  powers  of  adéquate  and 
orderly  conception,  and  the  rare  talent  of  clear  exposition  and 
apt  illustration,  which  the  successful  performance  of  the  task 
requires.  For  he  could  only  explain  adequately,  or  with  an 
approach  to  adequacy,  some  certain  parts  in  the  whole  séries  ; 
filling  up  the  gaps  with  mère  indications  of  the  necessary,  but 
necessarily  omitted,  links. 

««  Written  in  the  year  1834. 
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CODIFICATION  AND  LAW  KEFORM. 


Proba-  • 
bility  of 
some 
attemptâ 
at  Codifi- 
cation. 


OwiNG  to  the  growing  bulk  and  intricacj  of  the  English  Law 
(a  bulk  and  intricacy  which  must  go  on  increasing)  it  is  most 
probable,  nay  it  is  almost  certain,  that,  before  many  years  sball 
hâve  elapsed,  attempts  will  be  made  to  systématise  it,  to  simplift' 
its  structure,  to  reduce  its  bulk,  and  so  to  render  it  more  acces- 
sible. Partially,  such  attempts  hâve  already  been  made,  and 
are  actually  in  project.  And  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  accumulation  of  law  goes  on,  to  the  incompatibility  of  many 
of  its  provisions  with  the  changed  circumstances  of  society,  and 
to  the  tum  for  légal  reform  which  public  opinion  is  taking,  it  is 
most  probable,  nay  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  necessity  for 
such  changes  will  in  a  few  years  be  felt  or  imagined,  and  that 
such  changes  will  be  attempted,  skilfully  or  unskilfuUy.  Of  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  such  changes  I  présume  not  to 
give  an  opinion.  I  merely  affirm  that  changes  of  the  sort  are 
in  progress,  and  that  greater  changes  of  the  same  sort  are  to  be 
hoped  or  feared. 

Now,  whether  such  changes  shall  increase  or  diniinish  the 
evil,  will  dépend  upon  tlie  quality  and  the  degree  of  the  skill 
which  shall  be  brought  to  the  task.  It  will  dépend  upon  the 
number  of  compétent  workmen  who  can  be  brought  to  it  I 
shall  therefore  attempt  to  shew  what  are  the  attainments 
requisite  for  such  an  imdertaking. 


Re-con- 
struction 
must  be 
accom- 
plished,  if 
at  ail,  by 
scientific 
Lawyers. 


First  :  with  référence  to  the  technical  process  of  reconstnict- 
iug  the  law,  so  as  to  reduce  its  bulk  and  to  simplify  its  mechan- 
ism,  it  is  clear  that  none  but  lawyers  can  be  compétent  to  it  ; 
that  none  but  lawyers  intimately  acquainted  with  the  System  to 
be  operated  upon,  can  ever  produce  it  with  effect. 

But  a  mère  acquaintance  with  the  actual  détail  of  the 
System,  however  extensive  and  accurate,  will  not  suflBce.  It  is 
necessary  that  those  who  are  called  to  the  task  should  possess 
that  mastery  of  the  System  considered  as  an  organic  whole, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  consummate 
lawyer.  It  is  pre-eminently  necessary  that  they  should  possess 
clear  and  précise  and  ever-present  conceptions  of  the  fundamental 
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principles  and  distinctions,  and  of  the  import  of  the  leading 
expressions  ;  That  they  should  hâve  constantljr  before  their  mind 
a  map  of  the  law  as  a  whole  ;  enabling  it  to  subordinate  the  less 
gênerai  under  the  more  gênerai  ;  to  perceive  the  relations  of  the 
parts  to  one  another  ;  and  thus  to  travel  from  gênerai  to  partic- 
ular  and  particular  to  gênerai,  and  from  a  part  to  its  relations 
to  other  parts,  with  readiness  and  ease  :  to  subsume  the  particular 
xinder  the  gênerai,  and  to  analyse  and  translate  the  gênerai  into 
the  particulars  that  it  contains. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  talent  is  a  mère  idea  It  has 
been  possessed  by  the  consummate  lawyers  of  every  âge  and 
nation.  It  was  possessed  by  the  Eoman  lawyers,  and  is  indeed 
their  pre-eminent  merit.  Each  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the 
whole  of  the  science  ;  each  seems  to  be  capable  of  applying  its 
principles  with  equal  justness  and  certainty.  Insomuch  that 
the  Boman  law,  as  formed  by  them,  and  as  contained  in  the 
excerpts  from  the  writings  of  which  the  Pandects  constitute  a 
part,  though  formed  by  the  several  labours  of  several  men  through 
a  long  séries  of  âges,  has  ail  the  cohérence  which  commonly 
belongs  to  the  work  of  one  master  mind. 

It  was  possessed  by  Coke  and  Haie,  between  the  former 
of  whom  and  the  Boman  lawyers  the  resemblance  is  striking. 
Though  a  chaos  in  form,  the  cohérence  of  his  mastery  of  the 
raies  is  complète. 

Without  the  talent  which  I  hâve  endeavoured  to  describe, 
every  attempt  to  systématise  the  law  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
abortive,  or,  at  least,  will  fall  short  of  the  intended  mark.  Ail 
dépends  upon  firm  intention  ;  upon  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  leading  principles  and  distinctions,  of  the  subordination  of 
the  détail  under  those  leading  principles,  and  of  the  relations  of 
those  leading  principles  to  one  another.  If  thèse  be  accurately 
conceived,  the  faults  in  détail  are  easily  corrected.  If  thèse  be 
conceived  confusedly,  the  faults  are  incurable.^^ 

It  is  moreover  requisite  that  a  considérable  number  of  men 
qualified  as  I  hâve  described  should  exist.  For  a  Code  cannot 
be  the  work  of  any  one  single  mind.  And  if  the  work  of  several 
it  would  be  incohérent,  though  wrought  out  on  a  consistent  plan, 
if  not  wrought  out  by  men,  each  master  of  the  System  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  capable  of  working  it  out  in  détail  consecu- 
tively.     With  such  men,  codification  would  doubtless  be  not 

^  '  Proderît  autem  hi^'us,  auod  nnnc  videant,  plurima  8ui  jaris  loca  sine  hujus 
molior,  consideratio'ad  demenanm  apud  ductu  inextricabilem  labyrinthum  fore.' 
juri  dedîtos  contemtnm  philosophiar,  si   — Leibnitz,  Eyist.  ad  Kestfieruin. 
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only  possible  but  expédient;  as  is  admitted  by  Von  Savigny 
and  by  others  of  its  bitterest  opponents.  And  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  number  is  not  impossible,  is  shewn  by  the  Pandects. 

The  only  men  to  originate  and  accomplish,  or  to  guide  and 
accomplish,  législative  innovations,  are  enlightened  practical 
lawyers;  combining  ail  that  philosophy  can  yield,  with  ail 
the  indispensable  suppléments  of  philosophy  which  nothing 
but  practice  can  impart  And  this  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing  of  Lord  Bacon,  though  he  mentions  *  viri  civiles.'**  "With 
the  practical  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from  the  truth,  I 
cannot  agrée.  He  seems  to  think  that  '  viri  civiles  '  (meaning 
apparently  pubUc  men,  or  practical  politicians)  are  the  only  lit 
legislators.  No  men  less  fit  And  it  is  évident  that  the 
talents  and  acquirements  which  he  supposes  in  such  men  (and 
for  which  he  supposes  them  eminently  called  to  the  *  heroical 
work  '  of  législation)  are  such  as  can  only  be  found  in  enlight- 
ened practical  lawyers  :  men  who  combine  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  existing  System  of  law,  a  power  and  a  libéral 
readiness  to  appreciate  its  merits  and  defects. 

With  regard  to    partial   systématisation,  it   is    still  more 

necessary  that  it  should  be  done  by  men  thus  qualified. 

AU  at-  Unless  projectors  are  insane,  every  process  of  Codification 

C^Ffica^      is  wrought  out  on  a  preconceived  and  previously  stated  plan  of 

tion  must    the  whole  System  to  be  wrought  upon.     Though,  therefore,  the 

outonone    workers  are  not  qualified  previously  in  the  manner  I  hâve 

precon-       described,  the  authors  of  the  plan  itself  hâve,  by  the  préparation 

plan.  of  it,  disciplined  themselves  to  the  task  in  some  degree.     And 

those  who  exécute  the  plan  in  détail  hâve  something  of  a  guide 

in  the  plan  itself.     But  in  the  case  of  bit-by-bit  codification, 

the  workmen  hâve  no  plan  before  them  of  the  whole  law.     And 

unless,  by  préviens  discipline,  they  hâve  mastered  the  law  to  be 

operated  upon  as  an  organic  whole,  they  are  working  on  a  part 

inextricably   connected  with   the   rest  of   the   whole,   without 

any  perception  of  its  relations  to  that  unexplored,  or  at  least 

undetermined,  residue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  codification  carried  on  in  this  manner 

^  *  Qui  de  ledbus  scripserunt,  omnes  ista  ad  viroa  civiles  proprie  spectat  ;  qui 

vel  tanquam  ]milosophi,   vel   tanquam  optime  norunt,  quid  lerat  societas  hu- 

junscoDSulti,  argumentum   illud  tracta-  mana,  quid  salas  populi,  quid  SDt^oitas 

'  verunt.      Atque    philosophi    proponunt  naturalis,  quid  gentium  mores,  quid  re- 

I  multa,  dictu  pulchra,  sed  ab  u.su  remota.  rumpublicarum  fonnœ  diversse  :  ideoque 

I  Jurisconsulti  autem,  suœ  quisque  patri»  possint    de    legibus,    ex    principiia    et 

'  leçum,  vel  etiam  Romanorum,  aut  Pon-  pneceptis,  tam  œquitates  naturalis,  quau 

I  tificarum,   placitîs    obnoxii    et  addicti,  politices,  decernere.* — Bacon,  De  Av^ 

judicio  sincero  non  utuntur,  sed  tanquam  mcTUi^  Scientianim,  Préface  to  the  Ik 

e  vinculis  sermocinantur.    Certe  cognitio  Foniibus  Juris^  lib.  viiL  chap.  iii. 
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<and  whicli,  I  know  Dot  wliv,  has  goiten  to  itself  the  houour^ 
al»le  name  of  praetieal»,  is  far  more  rash  than  anv  ei^iic^i\-able 
scheme  of  all-compr^hensive  codification  ;  and  is  niuch  mon* 
likely  to  ^ngenJer  the  cx»ulusion  which,  it  is  commonly  s«piM>seiL 
all-comprehensive  co^lilication  must  pnxluce. 

But  the  talents  and  knowletlge  reqiùsite  for  snch  a  task 
canuot  be  aequired  by  a  merely  empirical  study  of  our  own 
particnlar  System,  and  by  the  mère  habit  of  applying  its  ndes 
to  particnlar  cases  in  the  course  of  piactice.  It  can  only  l^ 
acquired  by  scientifie  study  ;  and  the  study  which  I  am  trying 
to  commend  is  of  ail  others  the  best,  with  a  view  to  the 
acquirement  of  it 

The  study  of  General  Jurisprudence  (as  shewn  above)  has 
a  tendency  to  form  men  qualified  with  the  very  talent  which 
is  most  requisite  for  systématisation  (or  simplification),  which 
is  the  great  condition  '  sine  qua  non  '  of  codification  ;  and  the 
want  of  which  (as  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  of  the  opponents  of 
codification)  is  the  great  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  it  It  tends 
to  fix  in  the  mind  a  map  of  the  law,  so  that  ail  its  acquisitions 
made  empirically  in  the  course  of  practice,  take  their  appropriate 
places  in  a  well-conceived  System  ;  instead  of  forming  a  chaotic 
ago^gî^te  of  several  unconnected  and  merely  arbitrary  rules.  It 
tends  to  produce  the  faculty  of  perceiving  at  a  glauce  the 
dependencies  of  the  parts  of  his  System,  which,  as  I  hâve  said, 
is  the  peculiar  and  striking  characteristic  of  the  great  and  con- 
summate  lawyer. 

Undoubtedly,  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  détail 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  founded  on  previous  study. 
But  there  is  a  wide  différence  between  the  practical  tact  which 
suffices  for  the  mère  application  of  rules  to  practice,  or  for  tlie 
discovery  of  rules  applicable  to  the  given  case,  and  the  adéquate 
and  clear  perception  of  the  légal  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
relations  of  its  parts,  which  is  necessary  to  the  legislator;  to 
him  who  is  concerned,  not  with  the  mère  application  of  rules, 
but  with  the  reconstruction  of  such  rules,  their  expression  and 
arrangement,  and  with  the  numerous  conséquences  with  wliich 
any  proposed  innovation  may  be  pregnant. 

The  very  bulk  of  the  system  is  an  additional  reason  for  a 
thoroughly  systematic  knowledge  of  it.  Not  only  is  au  intimate 
acquaintance  necessary  with  its  rules  as  taken  severally,  but  a 
perception  of  their  relations  to  one  another, — a  map  ever  présent 
to  the  mental  eye,  in  which  the  dependencies  of  the  parts,  the 
apt  place   for    every  particnlar,   and   the  conséquence   of   the 
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altération  of  any  on  any  of  the  rest,  may  be  traced  with 
certainty. 

Mère  theorists  are  apt  to  stick  in  barren  generalities,  or  to 
take  no  correct  measure  of  what  is  practicable  nnder  existing 
circumstances.  Mère  practitioners  (however  able  as  such)  aie 
not  capable  of  sabordinating  détails  to  generalities  and  of  per- 
ceiviug  the  extent  of  such  generalities;  and,  moreover,  aie 
incapable  (from  want  of  any  standard  of  comparison]^  of  appreci- 
ating  the  defects  of  their  own  System,  and  unwilling  to  amend 
them. 

Theory  and  Practice  are  generally  supposed  to  be  incom- 
patible. Though  this  is  a  gross  error,  there  are  doubtless  some 
men  to  whom  theory  is  more  particularly  useful;  while  there 
are  others  who,  in  the  présent  state  of  opinion,  would  do  well 
to  avoid  it.  It  may  be  feared  that  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  abstract,  may  form  hasty  and  ill-founded  théories  ;  and  that 
those  who  hâve  learned  the  principles  of  law  in  a  gênerai  or 
abstract  form,  may  only  be  perplexed  by  them  when  they  corne 
to  the  détails  of  a  positive  System.  Theory  is  a  systematical 
statement  of  mies  or  propositions.  Practice, — the  application 
of  any  of  thèse  rules  or  propositions.  Theory  of  what  %&,  and 
theory  of  what  (mghi  to  be,  are  perpetually  confounded.  Hence 
it  is  customary  to  oppose  practice  to  ail  theory;  becanse,  in 
many  cases,  théories  of  what  ought  to  be  are  erroneous  ;  are  not 
founded  upon  accurate  observation  ;  upon  the  accurate  observa- 
tions which  the  practitioner  has  the  opportunity  of  making. 
Tidd's  work  is  as  much  a  theory  of  what  is,  as  anything  that 
ever  bore  the  name. 

Le^la-  Secondly,  in  respect  of  Législation. 

tion  mu8t  Innovations  on  the  substance  of  existins;  law,  can  only  be 

be  accom-  .  o  '  j 

plishe(i  by  accomplished  by  lawyers, — whoever  may  conceive  and  suggest 

S«'  ^^^'^'  ^^^  ^^^^y  innovation  on  substance  importe  an  innova- 
tion on  form,  though  changes  in  the  form  are  not,  of  necessity, 
changes  in  the  substance.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  changes  in 
substance,  in  so  far  as  they  import  corresponding  changes  in 
form  and  mechanism,  ail  that  I  hâve  said  about  total  or  partial 
codification  or  simplification  in  the  way  of  extirpation  and  sub- 
stitution, is  fuUy  applicable. 

With  a  view  even  to  changes  in  substance,  they  ought  to 
originate  with  lawyers  intimately  acquainted  with  the  System 
to  be  wrought  upon.  Or,  though  others  may  suggest  them, 
they  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  such  lawyers 
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before  they  are  executed.     None  but  they  can  detennine  how 
far  such  changes  (though  consonant  to  Sound  gênerai  principles 
of  législation)  would  accord  with  the  actual  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  is  placed.     Not  to  mention,  that  the  end  of 
many  innovations  is,  in  truth,  often  accomplished  by  existing 
law,  or  might  be  accomplished  by  some  slight  modification  of  it.^* 
But  in  order  that  even  lawyers  may  be  fitted  for  guiding 
législation,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  lawyers  who  not 
only  possess  the  indispensable  requisite  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  actual   System,  and  with  the  actual  position  of  the 
country,  but  who  also  are  acquainted  with  the  science  of  législa- 
tion ;  therefore,  with  gênerai  jurisprudence  (including  comparative 
jurisprudence)  as  an  intégral  portion  of  législation  ;  and  with 
ail  those  sciences  (such  as  political  economj)  from  which  the 
science  of  législation,  considered  as  the  science  of  law  as  it  should 
be,  is  in  great  measure  derived. 

Without  thèse  studies,  they  cannot  and  will  not  appreciate 
impartially  and  justly,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  existing 
law,  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  proposed  innovations.  Without  them,  they  will  évince  the 
'morosa  morum  retentio/  They  will  not  évince  the  candid 
readiness  to  admit  the  faults  of  the  existing  system,  and  to  lend 
their  aid  to  amend  them,  which  is  necessary  to  make  them 
looked  up  to  by  the  public  as  the  guides  of  législation  :  a 
position  which,  with  this  readiness  (so  indispensable  to  their 
guidance  in  ail  successful  législation),  they  infallibly  would 
attain  :  a  position  most  honourable  to  the  profession,  and  lending 
a  dignity  to  ail  its  members  :  a  position  which,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  good,  it  is  necessary  they  should  attain.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  profession  to  prevent  a  change,  but  it  is  in 
their  power  to  take  the  lead  and  to  détermine  the  course  of  the 
evitable  movement  :  to  discrédit  and  crush  (with  the  weight  of 
influence  founded  on  reason  and  public  spirit)  crude  and  mis- 
chievous  innovations  ;  to  suggest  useful  innovations,  and  to  carry 
useful  innovations  suggested  by  others  into  successful  exécution. 
Sound  législative  reforms  (or  sound  innovations  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  existing  law)  are  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
tmdisciplined  sagacity  of  mère  laymen:  men  who  are  neither 
acquainted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  détail  of  the  existing 
System,  nor,  on  the  other,  with  the  gênerai  principles  of  law, 
with  the  science  of  législation  and  with  the  sciences  related  to 
it:  though  suggestions  from  such  men  may  be  valuable.     Nor 

•  Utility,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
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can  they  be  expected  either  from  meu  who  hâve  acqnired  br 
niere  solitary  study  siich  gênerai  principles,  or  from  lawyers, 
however  extensively  acquainted  with  their  own  System,  who  hâve 
not  qualified  themselves  in  the  manner  described. 

As  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon  with  regard  to  thèse  two 
last-mentioned  classes  of  men,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to  in 
the  *  De  Augmentis/  mère  speculators  on  law,  however  good  their 
gênerai  principles,  hâve  no  adéquate  knowledge  of  the  actaal 
System,  or  of  the  circumstances  modifying  the  application  of 
such  principles,  and  which  must  be  duly  appreciated  before  they 
can  be  applied  in  practice;  whilst  merely  practical  lawyers, 
though  never  sb  accurately  acquainted  with  the  actual  System, 
and  with  modifying  circumstances,  are  so  fettered  by  préjudices 
in  favour  of  existing  institutions,  that  they  will  not  and  cannot 
perceive  and  admit  the  expediency  and  necessity  for  the  changes, 
which  inévitable  changes  in  the  conditions  of  society  are  forcing 
upon  them. 

Thus,  it  appears  clearly  from  the  history  of  the  English  Law 
that  the  Equity  of  the  Chanceliers  sprang,  chiefly,  from  the 
illiberal  adhérence  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  to  the  defects  of 
the  law  which  they  administered  and  of  the  procédure  by  which 
they  enforced  it.  If  they  had  successively  adjusted  their  law 
and  procédure  to  the  successive  demands  for  innovation  which 
time  incessantly  engendered,  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Chanceliers  would  hâve  had  no  plausible  ground  ;  and  the 
necessary  and  eternal  distinction  between  strict  Law  and  Equity 
would  probably  hâve  been  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  English 
nation,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  Systems  obtaîning  in  other 
communities. 

Some  enterprising  judges  in  modem  times  hâve  endeavoured, 
with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  get  to  their  own  tribunals 
matters  which  Chancery  had  engrossed:  \E,g,  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  even  that  stickler  for  things  ancient.  Lord  Kenyon/^  But 
whether  it  were  expédient  to  alter  in  this  patchwork  manner, 
now  that  the  arbitrary  Une  bas  been  drawn,  may  be  questioned. 


I  conclude  by  summing  up  the  considérations  on  which  the 

question  of  Codification  turns. 

JUsumé  of  Such  are  the  evils  of  judicial  législation,  that  it  would  seem 

tion^o?^      that  the  expediency  of  a  Code  (or  of  a  complète  or  exclusive 

codifica-      body  of  statute  law)  will  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt     Nor  would 

^^  Read  v.  BrookmaD,  3  Tenn  Reports,  151. 
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it,  provided  that  the  chaos  of  judiciary  law,  and  of  the  statute 
law  stuck  patchwise  on  the  judiciary,  could  be  superseded  by  a 
good  Code.  For  when  we  contrast  the  chaos  with  a  positive 
code,  we  must  not  contrast  it  with  the  very  best  of  possible  or 
conceivable  codes,  but  with  the  code,  which,  under  the  given 
circumstances  of  the  given  community,  would  probably  be  the 
resuit  of  an  attempt  to  codify. 

Whoever  has  considered  the  difificulty  of  making  a  good 
statute,  will  not  think  lightly  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  code. 
To  conceive  distinctly  the  gênerai  purpose  of  a  statute,  to 
conceive  distinctly  the  subordinate  provisions  through  which  its 
gênerai  purpose  must  be  accomplished,  and  to  express  that 
gênerai  purpose  and  those  subordinate  provisions  in  perfectly 
adéquate  and  not  ambiguous  language,  is  a  business  of  extrême 
delicacy  and  of  extrême  difficulty,  though  it  is  frequently  tossed 
by  legislators  to  inferior  and  incompétent  workmen.  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  technical  paît 
of  législation,  is  incomparably  more  difficult  than  what  may  be 
styled  the  ethical.  In  other  words,  it  is  far  easier  to  conceive 
justly  what  would  be  useful  law,  than  so  to  constnict  that  same 
law  that  it  may  accomplish  the  design  of  the  lawgiver. 

Accordingly,  statutes  made  with  great  délibération,  and  by 
learned  and  judicious  lawyers,  hâve  been  expressed  so  obscurely, 
or  hâve  been  constructed  so  unaptly,  that  décisions  interpreting 
the  sensé  of  their  provisions,  or  supplying  and  correctiug  their 
provisions  ex  ratione  legis,  hâve  been  of  necessity  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  Courts  of  Justice.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case 
with  the  Statute  of  Frauds  ;  which  was  made  by  three  of  the 
wisest  lawyers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  :  Sir  M.  Haie 
(if  I  remember  aright)  being  one  of  them. 

It  foUows  from  what  I  hâve  premised,  and  wiU  appear  clearly 
from  what  I  shall  say  hereafter,  that  the  question  of  Codification 
is  a  question  of  time  and  place.  Speaking  in  abstract  (or 
without  référence  to  the  circumstances  of  a  given  community) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  complète  Code  is  better  than  a 
body  of  judiciary  law  :  or  is  better  than  a  body  of  law  partly 
consisting  of  judiciary  law,  and  partly  of  statute  law  stuck 
patchwise  on  a  body  of  judiciary. 

But  taking  the  question  in  concrète  (or  with  a  view  to  the 
expediency  of  codification  in  this  or  that  community)  a  doubt 
may  arise.  For  hère  we  must  contrast  the  existing  law  (not 
with  the  beau  idéal  of  possible  codes,  but)  with  that  particular 
code  which  an  attempt  to  codify  would  then  and  there  engender. 
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And  that  particular  and  practical  question  (as  Herr  von  Savîgny 
has  rightly  judged)  wiU  tum  mainly  on  the  answer  that  must  be 
given  to  another:  namely,  Are  there  men,  then  and  there, 
compétent  to  the  difficult  task  of  successful  codification?  of 
producing  a  code,  which,  on  the  whole,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate  the  evil  that  must  necessarily  attend  the  change  ? 

The  vast  difficulty  of  successful  codification,  no  rational 
advocate  of  codification  will  deny  or  doubt.  Its  imposibUity 
none  of  its  rational  opponents  will  venture  to  affirm. 
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Compulsion  (  Via)  a  ground  of  no7i- 

imputation  ...  33,  498 
Condition.    (See  Status) 

—  or  StatuSf  constituted  by  rights, 

&c 39,  684 

—  différent    classes  of   conditions 

distinguished.        ...        67 

—  professional  and  domestic  condi- 

tions       756 

Cond(minium  or  concurrent  right 

in  rem 798 

Conduct,    human,    is    guided    by 

rules      ....       115, 117 

—  and  by  authority       .        .        .124 

—  utility  is  not  the  test  of  it         .       156 

—  but  only  the   index  to  Divine 

commands      ...»      ibid 

—  the  antécédents  which  détermine 

it 161 

Confédération    of    States,    nature 

of 233,257 

—  differs  from   a  fédéral  govem- 

ment  .....  ibid 
Conférences,  preliminary  to  Prench 

Code 674 

Consent  of  the  people,  in  what  sensé 

govemments  exist  by      .        .       295 

—  in  no  other  sensé  than  ail  law 

obeyed  by       .        .         .         .       296 

—  in  what  sensé  govemments  origi- 

nate  by 298 

Considération,  absence  of,  from 
contracts,  how  it  affecta  thiid 
persons 909 

—  différence  between  vicions,  and 

want  of ibid 

ConsUium,  or  compassing,  meaning 

of  term 440 

Constitution,  theory  of  the  British .      245 
Constitutional    jealousy,     its     in- 
jurious  effect  upon  the  form 

oflaw 613 

Constitutional  Law,  meaning  of  the 

term  .  .  .  .  .267 
Constitutional    and   administrative 

law 71 

Constitutions  (Edictal)  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  made  in  their 
législative  character        .         35,  517 

—  (Décrétai),  in  their  capacity  of 

sovereign  judges  .  .  35,  519 
Construction  of  statute  law    .        .         64 

—  differs  widely  from  induction  of 

judiciary  law ....  621 
Contingent    remainders,     Feame's 

treatise  on      ...        .      864 

—  how  distinguished  from  vested 

remainders  ....  ibid 
Contingent  right,  nature  of    .        .       859 

—  not  definable  in  same  way  as  a 

contingent  remainder      .        .       863 

—  future  right  is  always        .        .       866 
Contingent  rights  in  rem  opposed  to 

vested 50 
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Contingent  trutb,  how  distinguished 

from  necessary  truth       .         .     1009 

Contract,  right^  inpersonam  arising 

from 54 

—  distinguished  from  conveyance  .         55 

—  false   asHumption,   that  govem- 

ment  is  ba>*^  on     .         .         .       298 

—  rigbts  begotten  by,  are  jura  in 

pcrsojiam        ....       373 

—  and    couveyance   may   be   con- 

tained  in  tbe  same  instrument       376 

—  not  distinguished  by  the  mère 

consent  of  parties    .         .         .377 

—  to   sell,   in   the  department   of 

English  law  called  Eqnity, 
vestsjr'iM  in  rem,  and  is  tbere- 
fore  a  conveyance   .         .         .      ibid 

—  nature  of  obligee's  right  which 

is  violated  by  a  person  who 
prevents  fulfilment  of      .         .       391 

—  intention  of  parties  to,  what  it 

means 442 

—  Paley'sdefinitiouof  iutentionof,n.  ibid 

—  a  breach  of  contract  is  an  injury  473 

—  why  a  promise  is  binding  .         .  906 

—  object  of  solenmities  attached  to 

contracts        ....       907 

—  why   solemnities    not    required 

vrhen  there  is  a  considération  of      908 

—  how  third  persons  are  affected  by 

absence  of  solemnities     .         .       909 

—  or  absence  of  considération         .      ibid 

—  différence  between  vicions  consi* 

deration  and  want  of  considéra- 
tion         ibid 

—  why  a  contract  strictly  so  called 

gives  no  right  in  re  as  against 

third  persons  ....      ibid 

—  in  wliat  cases  it  becomes  an  alié- 

nation     910 

—  implied  contract  not  to  be  con- 

fouuded  with  quasi-contract    .     913, 

914,  984 

—  confusion  of  contract  with  con- 

veyance ....       967 

—  importance  of  clearing  up  this 

confusion        ....       973 

—  oiteu  used  as  sj'nonymous  with 

convention      ....       981 

—  meaning  of  the  term  in  Roman 

law ibid 

—  uncertain  meaning  of  the  term 

in  Euglish  law        .         .         .  982 

Contractile  actions  ex  .  ,  .  62 
Convention  or  agreements  in  ont- 

Une 54 

—  définition  of  (Roman  lawyers)   .  980 

—  meaning  of  the  term .  .  .  982 
Conveyance  (or  aliénation)  distin- 

guished  from  contract      .         .         55 

—  and  contract  may  be  coutained 

in  the  same  instrument  .         .       376 

—  are  not  distinguished  by  the  mère 

consent  of  parties    .         .         .       377 

—  confusion  of,  with  contract        .       967 
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Conveyance,  importanœ  of  clearing 

np  this  confusion    .         .         .973 

Conveyancers,   practice    of^   not   m 

source  of  law  ....       54«5 

—  but  adopted  aa  law  by  jndges     .       547 

635,  64rJ 
Corporation  distinguished  firom  uni- 

va'sitas  Juris  ...         .         f'5 
Corporeal  and  incorporeal,  division 

of  things  into .         .         .       361,  777 
Corporeal  hereditamenta  in  EngUâh 

law         ....       3oz, 
Corpus    ddicti,    meaning    of    the 

term 

Corpus  juris,  cannot  be  airanged 

with  logical  rigour  . 

—  arrangement  of,  founded  on  dis- 

tinction between  law  of  persons 

and  of  things  691,  695,  739,  92i 

—  other  possible  divisions  of .         .       fUîri 

—  inconsistency   of   the    diviaion9 

adopted  by  the  Roman  lawyer» 
and  by  Blackstone . 

—  logical  defects  in  ail  the  best  ar- 

rangements yet  made 
Covenant  for  title  (conveyance  with) 
vests  jw*  in  rem  and  jus  in  pcr- 
sonam  at  once 

—  for   quiet  enjoyment,  same  re- 

mark applies  to       .         .         . 
Crimes,  distinguished  from  civil  in- 
juries 60,  61,  386,  404,  IQl 
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—  duties  arising  from    . 

—  infriugements   of    primary  and 

absolute  duties  are . 

—  classed  with  référence  to  the  re- 

spective rights  and  duties 

—  error  of  Blackstone's  distinction 

—  dividedintocrimes7ur»<7ew/twff(, 

and  crimes  jure  civiH 

—  meaning  of  this  division    . 

—  this   division    tallies    with    the 

division  into  mala  in  se  and 
mala  prohibita 

—  what  is  necessary  to  a  définition 

of  crimes        .... 

—  what  are  the  essentialn  of  a  crime, 

or  the  grounds  of  imputation  . 

—  (1)  every  act  or  omission  which 

is  a  crime  supposes  criminal 
knowledge  or  négligence  (tW 
scienter,  vd  negligenter)  . 

—  (2)  it  must  not  be  purely  invo- 

luntary 

—  (3)  it  must  not  prooeed  from  an 

instant  and  well-grounded  fear 
greater  than  the  fear  natnrally 
Inspired  by  the  law 

—  (4)  it  is  not  a  crime  if  doue  in 

pursuance  of  a  légal  duty 

—  (5)  or  of  a  l^al  right  or  permis- 

sion granted  by  the  law  . 

—  (6)  an  overt  act  is  necessary 

—  scheme  of  the  Roman  law,  lan* 
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guage  in  regard  to  the  groonds 
of  imputation  .        .        .     1057 

Crimes  :  différent  meanings  of  cfidpa 

and  dolua       ....      ihid 

—  of  malice  as  a  name  for  criminal 

design    .....     1058 

—  inconsiderate    assumption    that 

malice  or  criminal  design  is  of 

the  essence  of  every  crime       .      ikid 

—  criminal  design         .        .        .      ibid 

—  criminal  knowledge  short  of  cri- 

minal design  ....      ihid 

—  criminal  négligence  .        .        .     1059 

—  ignorance  never,  per  se,  a  justifi- 

cation of  crime       .        .        .     1060 

—  the    natnre    of    an    overt    act 

which  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
crime 1061 

—  attempts  to  commit  crimes        .     1062 
-^  raies  for  the  application  of  pun- 

ishments         ....     1064 

—  tabular  statement  of  the  différent  • 

kinds  of  crimes       .        .        .     1066 
Criminal  procédure  .        .        66 

—  jurisdiction,  in  whom  it  resided 

at  Rome         ....       585 
Criminal  Law,  why  generally  ez- 
cluded  from  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes 752 

—  very  small  portion  of,  therein 

treated 927 

—  difficulty  of  determining  place 

which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it      928 

—  necessary  first  to  détermine  true 

distinction  between  public  and 
priyate  law     ....      ibid 

—  coidification  of,  necessary      1040  et  aeq. 

—  inconveniences  arising  from  the 

présent  state  of  common  law  .     1040 

—  reports,  records,  and  treatises    .      ibid 
—  différence  between  interprétation 

of  statute  and  common  law     .     1041 

—  much  of  présent  law  founded  on 

antiquated  notions  .         .      ibid 

—  obscurity  arising   from  partial 

adhérence  to  antiquated    no- 
tions        1042 

—  obscurity  arising  from  eztending 

rules  to  cases  connected  by  re- 

mote  analogies         .         .         .      ibid 

—  inconsistent  définitions  of  theft      1043 

—  inconveniences   of    the    présent 

statute  law     ....     1044 

—  inconveniences   of  having  two 

bodies  of  law,  one  common  and 

the  other  statute    .        .        .1045 

—  advantages  of  combining  thèse  .     1046 

—  method  of  arrangement  adopted 

in  the  French  Pénal  Code        .     1054 

—  indefinite  extent        .        .        .     1055 

—  what  crimes  ought  to  be  included 

in  a  criminal  code  .         .         .      ibid 

—  to  what  territory  it  should  apply     1056 
Cruelty  to  animais,  duty  to  abstain 

firôm,  an  absolute  duty  .        .        65 
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Cujus  est  solum  efua  est  usque  cui 

ccelvm 811 

Culpa 83 

—  analysis  of        .    432,  457,  1057,  1059 

—  restricted   application   of   term 

by  lawyers,  especially  criminal 
lawyers 461 

—  Feuerbach's  analysis  of  the  term      ibid 

—  Bosshirt's  analysis  of  the  term  .      462 
Custom,  is  only  positive  morality 

until  it  receive  the  impress  of 

the  judge  or  legislator     .        .  36 

Customary  law,  gênerai  and  local  .  37 

—  true  nature  of  .        .        .       101,  199 

—  Roman  notion  of       .        .        .  527 

—  is  a  part  of  positive  law    .        .  537 

—  Cicero's  account   of  how  it  is 

generated       ....       538 

—  is  not  founded  on  consensus  vien- 

tium 539 

—  Blackstone's  erroneous  descrip- 

tion of  it        .         .        .        .      542 

—  is  a  species  of  judiciary  law       .       543 


J^E  DONIS,  statute  libenUly  con- 
strued  .        .        .        .         . 
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De  jure  possessioniSf   treatise  by 

Savigny  commended 
Dead,  universitates  juris  devolving 

from  the  dead  as  such     . 
Décisions,  process  of  extracting  law 

from.     (See  Judiciary  Law) 
Declaratory  laws,  so  called,  are  often 

imperative      ....        98 

—  are  not  laws  proper  .        .        .214 

—  nature  of .        .        .        .       637,  638 
Décrètes  of  the  Roman  Emperors 

made  in  their  judicial  function       35, 

519 
Defence,    persons   whose  duty  is, 

against  foreign  enemies  .        .        70 
Defences  (incidental)  conduct  of     .        64 
Définitions    of    leading    tenus    in 
jurisprudence,  absence  of,  in 
French  and  Prussian  codes  669, 

671,  1035,  1036 

—  importance  of  their  being  given 

distinctly       ....     1075 

—  neglect  of  this  in  treatises  on 

law ibid 

Délégation  of  sovereign  power  to 

political  subordinates      .        .       244 

—  to  représentatives      .         .         .       245 

—  may  be  subject  to  a  trust,  or  may 

be  absolute     ....      ibid 

—  in  this  country  it  is  subject  to  a 

trust ibid 

—  how  the   performance  of    that 

trust  is  enforced      .         .       245,  246 

—  cannot    be    enforced    by   légal 

methods         .        .        .        .247 
Delict,  or  injury    ....        83 

—  eztensive  meaning  of,  in  Roman 

Law 62 
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Delict,  actions  ariaing  ont  of,  nearly 
allied  to  actions  ariaing  ont  of 
contract         ....      473 

—  nature  of  quasi  delicts       .        .       911 

—  distinction  of  from  quousi  delicts, 

is  illogical  and  superfluous  .  927 
DdidOt  actions  ex  ...  62 
Delicts  are  violations  of  rigbts  or 

duties 43 

—  inclnded  in  considération  of  sanc- 

tioning  rights  and  duties         .        44 

—  rights  in  peraonam  arising  from 

delicts 53,  60 

Demand,  peculiarity  of  English  law 
in  not  requiriug,  before  action 
brought  .        .        .        .469 

—  consistency  of  Roman  law  in  re- 

quiring 474 

—  without  it,  a  person  is  not  in 

morà ibid 

Democracy,  définition  of        .         .  239 

—  sovereign  power  of  democracies  245 

—  the  nature  of  popular  govem- 

ment 277 

—  Hobbes*  reroarks  on  democratical 

governmeut  ....  279 
Deontology,  science  of  législation  a 

department  of        .         .         .  32,  83 

—  the  science  of,   is    Bentham*s 

name  for  ethics       ...        83 

—  tendency  to  confound  positive 

morality  with  it.  (See  Positive 
Morality)       .         .         .         .217 

Descent,  notion  of,  involved  with 
description  of  rights  as  limited 
or  unlimited  in  respect  of  du- 
ration     .        .        .  831, 888,  n. 

Désire  (or  Wish),  place  of,  amongst 

the  leading  notions         .         .         33 

—  explanation  of  the  supposed  con- 

lîict  between,  and  will     .        .       447 

—  canuot  be  directly  coutroUed  by 

the  will 448 

—  may  be  destroyed  by  the  will  in- 

directly Und 

Despotic  govemment,  nature  of  .  276 
Détention,  Raiionale  of  right  of  .  63 
Determinate     and     indeterminate 

bodies,  distinction  between  .  186 
Detinuey  nature  of  action  formerly 

properly,  and  still  in  common 

légal  parlance,  so  called  .  .  378 
Digest,  Roman,  materials  on  which 

founded  ....       605 

—  arrangement  of,  purely  unscien- 

tific        ....       606,  922 

—  enormous  fault  in  code  and,  if 

together  considered  as  a  code  .  623 
Dignity,  whether  rights  belonging  to 

a,  are  part  of  the  law  of  ataiiis      945 
Direct  législation   .         .         .35,  36,  531 
Divine  Law,  the  ultimatetest  oi posi- 
tive law  and  positive  morality  .         72 

—  analysis 79,  81 

—  meaning  of  term        ...         86 
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Divine  Law,  one  division  of  laws 

proper    .....         -S^ 

—  identical  with  natural  law  pro- 

perly so  called        .         .         .       i*^ 

—  how  distingnished  from  haman 

law 104 

—  is  partly  revealed  and  partly  un- 

revealed  .        .        .         .       »^*f 

—  nature  of  index  to  unrevealed    .       1C5 

—  différent  hypothèses  as  to  nature 

of  that  index  ....  t?'.  ï 

—  hypothesis  of  a  moral  sensé        .  ?>«--' 

—  hypothesis  of  principle  of  uttlity  1<  5 

—  true  statement   of  principle  of 

utility    .        .        .         .         .      »?si 

—  principle  of  utility  inferred  from. 

tendency  of    human    actions. 
(See  UtaUy)  ....       ?■  f 
Division,  main,  of  subject  of  the 

lectures 34 

—  of  law  with  référence  to  its  pur- 

poses      .....        41 

—  between  law  of  persons  and  law 

of  things  Ls  arbitrary  .  .       iV4 

its  use  and  history  .  .       i^--^ 

not  perfectly  distinct  .  42,  ôi'4 

—  of  corp'ts  Juris  .         .  .  692,  76»^ 

—  inconsistency  of  that  adopted 

by  the  Roman  lawyers  and  by 

Blackstone     .        .         .         .7^ 

Division  of  law  of  things         .     760  et  s^,- 

Dolusj  meanings  of  the  term  .     431,  1057 

Domestic,  law  of  domestic  growth  .        %^ 

—  conditions   opposed    to    profcss- 

sional 67 

Dominia — Obligationes,  distinction 
between,  by  Roman  lawyers, 
answers  to  that  between  jv^ 
in  rem — in  peraonam  of  the 
modem  civilians     .         .         .        5>S 

—  conséquence  of  mîsunderstanding 

of  thèse  terms  by  authors  of 

Prench  code  ....  673 
Dominion,    varions    meanings    of. 

(See  Property)  .  .  .751^ 
Dominiuin,  larger  meaning  of,  with 

Roman  lawyers       ...        45 

—  but  they  expected  the  right  of  a 

universal  successor  from  .       347 

Doniinium — Serviiita,  distingnished  48,794 
Dominiua,  possession  of,  not  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  possesâon        Bi 
Droits^   intégraux,  as   opposed   to 

i>rmto  (Bentham)   .        .         .       SOO 
Drunkenness,  as  a  ground  of  exemp- 
tion from  liabUity  .        .       494,  496 
Duration,  a  ground  of  distinction 

between  rights  in  rem     .         50,  Si9 

—  Qucere,  Whether  this  distinction 

is  of  importance  in  genend 
jurisprudence?  n.  .         .         .835 

—  according  to  Bentham,  capacity 

of  indefinite  duration  la  an 
élément  in  the  définition  of 
political  Society      .        .         .       2S4 
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Duties,  relative  and  absolute .        .  33,  65 

—  with    rights,    &c.|    constitnte 
sUdus     ....         40,  687 

—  relative,  answering  to  rigbts  in 

rem,  are  négative    .  44,  870,  933 

an  objection  to  tbis  position 

answered 785 

—  sanctioning  (in  ontline)     .        .        60 

—  arising  from  crimes  ...        65 

—  are  corrélative  to  commanda      .  89,  91 

—  are  relative  or  absolute  .       401 

—  distinctions  of,  vitb  regard  to 

the  objects  to  wbich  they  relate      ibid 

—  self-regarding    ....       402 

—  distinction  of  duties  analogous 

to  distinction  between  jus  pub- 
licum  and  jus  privcUum  .         .       404 

—  distinction    lietween    tbose  en- 

forced  civilly  and   tbose  en- 
forced  criminally    .        .        .      ibid 

—  tbose  whicb  are   absolute    are 

enforced  criminally         .        .       406 

—  certain  absolute  duties  belong  to 

law  of  political  status      .         .       786 
Duty,  one  of  the  leading  notions     .         33 

—  implied    by    command.      (See 

Command)      ....         81 


EASEMENT.     (See  Servitude) 
—  distinction    between,    and 
property         .        .        .794,  802 

—  meaning  of  the  term  .         .       803 

—  difficulties  which  encumber  the 

term 805 

—  not  quite  identical  with  servi- 

tude in  sensé  of  modem  civi- 

lians 807 

—  but  will  be  so  used  by  author   .      ibid 

—  is  a  fragment  of  property  .       803,  814 
Economical  conditions  opposed  to 

professional    .         .         .         .756 
Edict  of  Praetor,  gênerai  and  spécial, 

différence  between .         .         .       592 

—  why  styled  perpétuai         .         .       593 

—  change  made  nnder  Hadrian  re- 

specting  ....       603 

Edictal    constitutions    of    Roman 
Emperors  made  in  their  légis- 
lative charncter      .        .         35,  518 
Ejectment,  is  what  Roman  lawyers 

would  call  actio  in  rem  .         .       378 

—  —  its  origin,  n 805 

Eldon,  Lord,  his  reluctance  to  ez- 

tend  a  rule     ....       647 

—  and  to  généralise       .         .         .       65S 
ElegarUia,  meaning  of  the  terra  as 

applied  to  law        .        .       535, 655 
Emperors,    Roman,   legislated    di- 

rectly  by  constitutions    .         35,  517 

—  and  indirêctly  or  judicially  by 

décréta  and  rescripta       .         35,  519 
Emphyteusis,  right  of,  836,  848-851,  854, 

855 
Entails  of  English  law   ...         51 
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—  contract  of  sale  in 

—  origin  of  the  term 

—  meaning  of  term  as  applied  to 

jus  prœtorium 

—  meaning  of,  as  denoting  a  body 

oflaw 

—  as  a  distinct  body  of  law,  is  not 

universally  présent  in  tdl  Sys- 
tems       

—  is  nearly  confined  to  Roman  and 

English  law    .... 

—  history  of  English  courts  of,  well 

given  by  Blackstone 

—  différence  between  Roman  and 

English  ....       616,  620 

—  error  of    supposing   Equity  in 

England  to  dépend  on  the  ar- 

bitrium  of  the  judge 
Erle  (Sir  William),    Mr.   Austin's 

letter  to         .        .        .        . 
Error,  when  a  ground  of  exemption 

fromliability  .        .        479-487 

Estate  and  effects,  the  totality  of 

a  man's  means 

—  in  fee  simple,  not  defined  either 

by  Haie  or  Blackstone    . 

not  al^olute  property  . 

Ethics,  ambiguity  of  the  term 

—  (or  deontology),  science  of  légis- 

lation a  department  of    . 

—  leading  principles  of,  may  be  at- 

tained  by  ail  . 

—  causes  of  présent  imperfect  state 

of  knowledge  of      .         .     133  e^  seq. 

—  importance  of  wide-spread  know- 

ledge of  .        133,  139,  140 

—  might  be  made  to  rank  with 

sciences  capable  of  demonstra 
tion        .... 

—  Locke's  opinion  to  that  effect 

—  définition  of  science  of 

—  consista  of  (1)  législation,   (2) 

morals   .... 

—  field  of,  surveyed  in  thèse  lec 

tures,  circumscribed  by  an  un 

defined  boundary,  n. 
Event,  one  of  the  leading  notions 
Events,    as   causes   of    rights   and 

duties 

—  how  distinguiflhed  from  persons 

and  things 
Evidence,  rationaU  of 

—  of  an  act,  frequently  confused 

with  the  act  itself  . 
Ex    contract Uf    ex    deliciOy    rights 

arising   . 

actions 

Ex  ddicto^  obligations,  nearly  allied 

to   obligations   quasi   ex  con- 

tractu.     (See  iJelict) 
Execution  of  jndgment  . 
Executive  and  législative,  distinc 

tion  of  political  powers  into 
Ezecutor,  a  universal  successor 
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Executor,  properly  a  condition  or 

aUUua     .  695,  951 

—  why  treated  of,  in  law  of  things       952 
Extensive  interprétation         88,  991,  993 

FACT,  one  of  the  leading  notions        33 
Facti  ignorantia,  a  gronnd  of 
non-impntation  .       33,  479  et  aeq, 
Facts  and  éventa,  as  causes  of  rights 

and  duties  ....  46 
Facts,  how  distinguished  from  per- 

sons  and  things  .         .       365 

—  sometimes,    but    not    always, 
synonymous  with  tvenU  .      ibid 

FacuUas  personœ   compeUns  sine 

respectu  ad  certain  persmuim  .         45 

in  certam  peraonam  .      Hdd 

Faculty,  commonly  dénotes  a  right       710 

—  but    also  dénotes  capacity  or 

ability  to  acquire  a  right  .  ibid 
Falck,  his  Encyclopœdia        .        .        69 

—  remarks  on  bis  method  of  ar- 

rangement     ....       742 

—  bis  mistaken  criticism  on  Hale's 

arrangement  ....  751 
Fatber,  rigbts  of,   over  cbild  are 

rigbts  inpersonam  .         .       384 

—  but  rigbts  of,  to  custody,  kc,  of 

cbild,  are  rigbts  in  rem  .  884,  938 
Feame,  bis  treatise  on  Contingent 

Remainders  ....  864 
Fédéral  Gtovemment,  nature  of     233^  257 

—  bow  it  differs  from  a  confédéra- 

tion of  States  .         .         .      ibid 

Félonies  and  misdemeanours,  qu,  tbe 

use  of  retain  ing  tbe  distinction    1054 

—  bow  distinguished  .         .      ibid 
Feudal  institutions,  distinction  be- 

tween  real  and  personal  rigbts, 

a  conséquence  of    .        .        .        58 

—  origin  of  .        .        .        .      850,  854 
Feuerbach,  bis  analysis  of  guilt     .       462 

—  his  agreement  with  the  autbor 

upon  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  dominium 
and  obligcUio  as  nnderstood  by 
tbe  Romans   ....       384 

Fichte,  bis  remark  about  tbe  func- 

tions  of  govemment  .       768 

Fictions,  why  resorted  to  as  a  mode 

of  altering  the  law .  609,  610 

Forbearance,   one  of   tbe   leading 

notions 33 

—  meaning  of  the  term  .       366 

—  is  not  willed  but  intended         .       424 

—  bow  distinguished  from  omission      425 
Forbearances  (with  acts)  tbe  objecta 

of  rights  and  duties         46,  366,  395 

—  only,  the  objects  ofjua  in  rem,  563,  933 
Foreign,  law  of  foreign  original      .         38 

—  sovereigns  may  bave  rights      289,  290 
Foreigners,  subject  to  laws  of  coun- 

try  which  they  inbabit   .         .       332 

—  their  peculiar  condition  in  an- 

cient  Rome    ....      552 
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Formula,  nature  of,  in  Roman  pro- 
cédure  ....       587,  588 
Fonntains  or  sources  of  law   .  34,  36 

-—  meaning  of  the  phrase  510,  511 

Franchise  is  a  right  in  rem,  not  ez> 
ercised  over  a  determinate  sub- 
ject.    (See  Jus  in  rem)  .       389,  954 
Frauds,  statute   of,  liberally  con- 

strued 635 

Frédéric  of  Prussia,  tbe  Great,  bis 

position  in  tbe  German  empire      253 

—  bis  intention  in  firaming  a  cMle        667 
Free  Govemment,  nature  of  .  273 
French  Codes,  method  of  arrange- 
ment adopted  in     .                 .      740 

—  their  defects  ....  ibid 
French  law,  sale  of  an  immoyable  in  877 
Fungible  and  not  fungible,  division 

of  things  into  .  .  .  779 
Fnture  rigbts,  in  rem,  oppoaed  to 

vested 50 

opposed     to     contingent 

rigbts 859 

—  rights  are  aïw^ys  contingent      .      866 


GAIUS,  bow  delicts  considered  bj        61 
— tit\e  de  candUione  hominum      363 

—  airangement  of  bis  treatise  on 

law 738 

Oemeines  Recht  in  Germany  .  667 

General  and  local  customary  laws,  37,  535 
General  jurisprudence,  Austin's  pro- 

posed  larger  work  on      .         .        16 

—  distinguished    from    particular 

jurisprudence  .        .       32, 1073 

—  preparative  to  tbe  study  of  tbe 

science  of  législation        .        .      iiid 
General  UtiUty.    (See  UtUUy) 
General  and  spécial  codes       .        .      692 
Gentium.  {¥oTJusOentivm,9&^Jus) 
Gentz,  F.  von,  bis  mistaken  views 

of  the  origin  of  govemment     .      325 
German  Empire,  States,  composing, 

how  far  indei)endent       .       253,  262 
Gkmian  Jurists,  their  misapplica- 

tion  of  Kant's  language  as  to 

subject  and  object    .        .       285, 713 
German    Philosophera,   their  false 

notion  of  govemment      .        .      324 
Germany,   Roman    law    obtaining 

in 88,635 

Gilbert,  C.B.,  bis  bistorical  work  on 

equity 666 

Godwin,  bis  mistake  as  to  tbe  tbeory 

of  utility,  n.  .        .        .        .      163 

—  that  tbeory  involved  in  bis  prin- 

ciples  of  justice,  n.  .         .      Ubid 

—  bis  spéculations  as  to  tbe  poasi* 

bility  of  doing  witbout  a  gov- 
emment        ....      763 
Good  name  (right  to)     .        .         47,  788 
Govemment,  Kant's  division  of  the 

différent  kinds  of  .        251,  339,  340 

—  nature  of  free    ....      278 
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Govemment,  popular,  may  be  in- 
ferior  to  monarchical  in  a  well- 
instructed  commiinity     .        .       288 

—  not  80  in  one  imperfectly  in- 

atracted  ....      Ubid 

—  does  not  exist   by  consent  of 

people    ....       295,  298 

—  false  hypothesis  of  original  con- 

tract  as  basis  of      .         .         .       299 

—  false  notions  of  German  pbiloso- 

phers  on  the  subject.      (See 
Sovereign,  Sovereignty)  ,        .       324 

—  Fichte's  remark  about  the  func- 

tionsof 763 

Orotius,  his  définition  of  rights  in 

rem,  inpersonam    .        .         45,  370 

—  his  confasion  of  positive  morality 

with  what  morality  ought  to  be      216 

—  his  définition  of  Sovereignty      .       235 
Guardian,  rights  of,  over  ward,  are 

rights  in  personam  .       384,  938 

—  but  rights  of,  to  custody,  &c.,  of 

child,  are  rights  in  rem  .         .       938 

—  difficulty  of  assigning  place  to 

thèse  rights  in  a  division  of 
law  into  public  and  private     .       748 
Guilt,  analysis  of  .         .         .         .457 

—  restricted  application  of  term  by 

lawyers,    especially    criminal 
lawyers 461 

—  Feuerbach's  analysis  of  the  term       462 

—  Rosshirt's  analysis  of  the  term  .      ibid 


TJABITATIO,   not    properly    a 
■^^     servitude       .        .        .       824,  827 
Hasres  legitimus,  in  Roman  law,  a 

universal  successor  .         .         57 

Hceredita»  jcuens,  in  Roman  law, 

what 354 

Haie,  Sir  M.,  his  correct  notions  on 

the  relative  order  of  the  law  of 

persons  and  the  law  of  things  42 

—  and  in  rejecting  the  division  be- 

tween  public  and  private  law  .        68 

—  his  error  as  to  extent  of  law  of 

persons 364 

—  his  mastery  of  English  law     777,  1093 

—  his  share  in  drawing  the  Statute 

ofFrauds       .        .        .        .661 

—  his  inconsistency  in  placing  the 

relation  of  ancestor  and  heir 
in  law  of  persons,  but  executors 
and  administratoTs  in  law  of 
things 695 

—  his  use  of  the  word  ability        .      710 

—  correctly  places  the  law  of  poli- 

tical  condition  in  the  law  of 
persons 751 

—  his  correct  désignation,  *  Pleas  of 

the  Crown  *    .        .        .        .      753 

—  his  use  of  the  word  eœnomicai  .  756 
Half  sovereign  states,  nature  of  .  252 
Hanover,  an  independent  sovereign 

State 255 
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Hartley,  Dr.,  his  hyix>the8is  as  to 

the  nature  of  benevolence        .       163 

Heedlessness,  its  place  among  the 

leading  notions       ...         33 

—  why  necessary  to  analyse  .         .       410 

—  how  it  diflfers  from  négligence    .      427, 

431,  459 

—  how  from  intention   .         ...       428 

—  criminal  heedlessness  .  .  1059 
Heineccius,  his  erroneous  notion  of 

siatiis 697 

—  his  division  of  status  into  those 

qui  ex  ipsâ  naturâ  proficiscun- 
tur  and  those  qui  ex  jure 
civili  descendunt     .        .         .       719 

—  his  errors  respecting  acquisition 

oîjua  in  rem  .        .         .       962,  963 
Heir,  a  universal  successor     .         .         57 

—  properly  a  condition  or  status    . .     952 

—  why  treated  of  in  law  of  things  ibid 
Historical  school  of  jurisprudence, 

how  term  understood  by  Gkr- 

mans 679 

Hobbes,  his  Leviathan  quoted         .         82 

—  his  définition  of  sovereignty       .       234 

—  his  proposition  that  *  no  law  can 

be  uiyust,'  ».  .        .        .       268 

—  true  meaning  of  the  proposition       ibid 

—  the  main  design  of  his  writings 

misunderstood,  n.  .         .         .       279 

—  not  intended    as   a  defence   of 

monarchy       ....      ibid 

—  his  capital  errors,  n,  .       280,  281 

—  priestly  origin  of  the  antipathy 

with  which  he  is  regarded       .       281 

—  no   vestige  of    atheism   in    his 

writings,  n ibid 

Honcur,  laws  of,  are  rules  of  posi- 
tive morality .        .        .        .183 
Hugo,  his  history  of  the  Roman  law        32 

—  remarks  on  his  method  of  ar- 

rangement     ....       743 

—  his  groundless  objections  to  a 

code       ....       665,  678 

—  his  inconsistency  in  this  re8i)€ct  1032 
Hume,  assumes  the  existence  of  a 

moral  sensé  as  well  as  prinoiple 
ofutility        .        .        .        .149 
Husband,  rights  of,  which  are  in 

personam        ....       385 

—  rights  of,  which  are  in  rem  .  ibid 
Husband  and  wife  (ontline)  .  .  70 
Hypotheca  ....  65,  851 
Hypothèque  ligaU  in  French  law    .       897 


IGNORANCE   considered    under 
grounds  of  Tum-imputation       33,  479 
Ignorance  of  law,  not  generally  a 
ground  of  exemption  from  lia- 
bility 481 

—  reasons  for  the  rule  .        .        ,      ibid 

—  existence  of  this  ignorance  is  an 

inévitable  conséquence  of  judi- 

ciary  law        ....      652 
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Ignorance  of  law,  whence  this  arisea      652 

—  same   evils  may  attend  statute 

law 654 

Immovable,  sale  of,  in  French  law  .  377 
Imperfect  laws,  nature  of  .  .  99 
Imputability,  meauing  of  terni  457,  458 
Imputation,     grounds     of.       (See 

Orimt)  ...  33,  1057,  1062 
Incapacity,  meaning  of  the  tenu  710,  723 
Inchoate  rights  in  rem  opposed  to 

vested 50 

Incident  (with  fact  or  event)  one  of 

the  leadiug  notions  .         .         33 

—  its  meauing  ....  365 
Incorporeal  and  corporeal,  division 

of  thiugs  into  .        .       361, 777 

Indepeuileuce,   necessary  to   sove- 

reignty 220 

Index  to  the  Divine  commands         81-83, 

451  n. 
Induction,  by  which  rules  are  ga- 

thered  from  jndicial  décision  .       64, 

621-628,  656 

—  perfect,  how  distinguished  from 

analogical  reasoniug  .  .  1012 
Infancy,  a  ground  of  9U^/i-imputa- 

tion        ....  33,  490 

—  excuse  of,  founded  on  presumed 

ignorance  of  law     .         .         .  ibid 

—  Bentham's  explauation  erroneous  494 

—  Blackstone's  also  .  .  .  495 
lufeftment,  meaning  of,  in  Scotch 

law 381 

Inferior,  superior,  &c.,  involved  in 

the  notion  of  command  .  .  81 
Infriugemeuts  of  rights  in  rem,  in 

personam,  remédies  for  .  .  62 
Injunction  (or  interdict)  belongs  to 

gênerai  jurisprudence      .         .         63 

—  analogous  to  Roman  interdict    .       589 
In  Jure  cessioy  a  proceeding  in  Ro- 
man law         ....       590 

Injuries  are  Wolations  of  rights  or 

duties 45 

—  included  in  considération  of  sanc- 

tioning  rights  and  duties         .        44 

—  right  arising  from      .         .         .53,  60 

—  is  always  a  right  in  personam  .  378 
lujury  (or  delict)  its  place  in  outline         33 

—  meaning  of  the  term  .       458,  459 

—  intention  or  iuadvertence  is  of 

the  essence  of         .         .     468  e^  aeg. 

—  a  breach  of  contract  is  an  injiuy      476 

—  every  right  of  action  founded  on 

an  injury  ,  .  .  765,  766 
Injustice,  analysis  of  the  term,  n.  .  268 
In  rem,  meaning  of  the  expression. 

(See  Jus  in  rem)     .        .        .       957 
In  rem,  in  personam,     (See  Righis) 
Insanity,  a  ground  of  non-imputa- 
tion      ....         33,  490 

—  the  excuse  founded  on  presumed 

ignorance  of  law     .         .         .      ibid 

—  Beutham's  explauation  erroneous       494 

—  Blackstone's  also       .        .        .       495 
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Insolvency,  succession  per  unixer- 
titaiem  by,  treated  of  in  out- 
line         59,  60 

Instinctive,  meaning  of  the  term     .       145 

—  is  merely  négative     .         .         .      ibid 

—  does  not  fumish  any  explauation 

of  the  act  to  which  it  is  applied      thid 

—  men  as  well  as  lower  animal» 

hâve  instincts         .  .       209 

—  Ulpian's  mistake  in  classing  in- 

stincts of  *«imAla  with  Uws     .       210, 

551,566 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  method  of 

arrangement  adopted  in  .       740,  922 

—  confined  almost  eutirely  to  Jus 

privatum        ....       922 
Institutes  of  Grains,  method  of  ar- 
rangement adopted  in  738,  922 
Instruction^  public  duties  of  those 

engaged  in  ....  70 
Insulated,  acts  are  not  .  .  107,  160 
Intention,   its   place  amongst    the 

leading  notions       ...        38 

—  combines  with  motive  to  tix  the 

quality  of  an  act    .        .         .      161 

—  often  confounded  with  motive   .       315 

—  (see    WUl,   Acts,   Forhecuranee), 

why  necessary  to  analyse  mean- 
ing of,  in  treatise  on  jurispru- 
dence      410 

—  how  confounded  with  will,  415, 421, 436 

—  how  it  differs  from  négligence, 

rashness,  &c.  .         .         .      428 

—  intention  to  do  future  act,  ana- 

lysis of 435 

distinguished  from  a  simple 

désire  of  the  aame  object  .  t^W 
is  a  désire  of  an  object  with  a 

belief  that  we  shall  do  acts  to 

attain  it  ....      436 

—  to  forbear  from  an  act,  analysis 

of 433 

—  to  do  future  act  is  always  revo- 

cable       439 

—  meaning  of  the  tenu  intention, 

when  employed  without  référ- 
ence to  wrongs        .         .         .441 

—  intention  of  legislator.     (See  In- 

terprétation of  Statute  Law)  441,  625 

—  of  testator         ....      442 

—  of  parties  to  a  contract      .         .      ibid 

—  whether  in  any  case  intention 

alone  can  be  treated  as  a  wrong      460 

—  intention  or  iuadvertence  is  of  the 

essence  of  the  injury       .        .      46S 

—  equally  so  in  breaches  of  con- 

tract as  in  other  injuries  .      476 

—  this  proved  by  grounds  of  ex- 

emption from  liability  .  .  477 
Interdict  or  injunction  belongs  to 

gênerai  jurisprudence  .  .  63 
Inteidict,  procédure  on  .  .  .  589 
Intermediate    hypothesis    between 

theory  of  utility  and  hypothesis 

of  a  moral  sensé      .        •         37, 153 
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628 
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989 


990 
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992 


lutemational  Law.  (See  Positive 
International  Morality) 

International  morality.  (See  Posi- 
tive International  Morality) 

Interprétation,  statutes  i>asaed  for 
purposes  of,  are  not  strictly  lawa 

Interprétation,  spurious  kind  of  in- 
terprétation called  eztenfiive   . 

678,  631,  994 

—  of  statute  law   ...         64,  624 
differs  from  induction  of  judi- 

ciary  law        .... 

Paley's  remarks  ou  this  différ- 
ence        

Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  remarks 

ou  the  same    .         .         . 

—  what  is  the  true  and  proper  ob- 

jecf  of  inteq)retation 

—  how  intention  of  legislator  dis- 

covered Und 

—  from  literal  meaning  of  the  words      ibid 

—  sometimes  from  other  indicia    . 

—  causes  which  hâve  ledtoextended 

or  restricted  interprétation 

—  this  Is  really  judicial  législation 

—  in  what  sensé  interprétation  pro- 

per may  be  restrictive  or  ex- 
tensive thid 

—  grammatical,   how  opposed    to 

logical 993 

—  misapplicatious  of  the  tenu      994,  995 
Inter  vivos^  Aliénée  by  transfer  inter 

vivos,  a  singular  successor       .         56 
Inleetato,  succession  ad,  a  species  of 

universal  succession         .         .  57,  60 
Involuntary,  uncertain  meaning  of 

the  term         ....       417 
Issue,  represented  in  Roman  pro- 
cédure by  the /iprtmUu  .         587,  588 


JUDEX,  hia  office  and  duty        .       587 
—  how  his  functions  differed 
from  those  of  an  English  jur>-'        588 

Judge-made  law,  the  expression  used 
by  Bentham.  (See  Judiciary 
Law) 218 

Judges,  their  législative  power.  (See 
Judiciary  Laïc) 

—  functions  of  judges,  in  outline  .  64,  70 
Judgmeut,  right  arisiug  from  .  65 
Judgments,  their  place  in  the  outline  64 
Judicial  législation.    (See  Judiciary 

Lair) 
Judicial  fùnction  of  Roman  emperora        35 

—  notice  of  certain  customary  laws       37, 

534 

—  décision,  induction  of  rule  from,  64,  622 

—  liowen  may  be  reserved  by  sove- 

reign  to  itself         .        .       250,  520 

—  but  are  commonly  delegated  .  tifid 
Judiciary  Law,  injudiciously  spoken 

of  with  disrespect  by  ^ientham      218 

when  on  new  ]X)int,  is  expost 

facto 487 


Judiciary  Law,  nature  of,  explained     530, 

531 

the  term  introduced     .        .       533 

cousidered  as  contrasted  with 

statute  law     .        .        .     620  et  aeq, 
the  fomi,  or  mode,  of  its  ex- 
pression ....       622 

is  extracted  from  décisions    .      ibid 

mode  of  extraction        .         .      iWrf 

différence  between  this  pro- 

cess  and  that  of  interprétation     624- 

628 

what  is  ratio  decidendi         .       628 

absurd   fiction   of   its  beiug 

merely  declared  by  the  judges        634 

process  by  which  it  is  formed 

by  the  judge  ....      638 

Bentham's  objection  to  it  an- 

swered 642 

Sir  J.  Romilly's  objection  to 

it  answered    ....      ibid 

another  current  objection  to 

it  answered    ....      644 

influence  of  private  lawyers 

upon  it 645 

other  checks  upon  judges  in 

construction  of  it    .         .        .       646 

why  it  is  so  called        .         .       648 

tenable  objections  to  this  kind 

oflaw 649 

first  tenable  objection  ;  it  lies 

in  concretOf  or  is  implicated 
with  the  pecnliarities  of  the 
particular  case        .         .         .      ibid 

second  tenable  objection  ;  it 

is  made  in  haste     .         .         .       651 

thirtl  tenable  objection  ;  it  is 

expost  facto  ....      ihid 

fourth  tenable  objection  ;  it  is 

dlspersed,  bulky,  and  difficult 

to  extract       ....       652 

an  evil  not  inhérent  in  .       654 

not  attested  by  authoritative 

documents      ....      ibid 

résides  in  the  memory  of  the 

judges,  or  is  attestée!  by  the 
disputable  records  of  private 
reporters         ....      ibid 
-  -  —  this  the  effect  of  législative 

négligence       ....      ibid 
there  mifjht  be  authorised  re- 
porters, whose  reports  might  be 
made  officiai  évidence      .         .      ibid 

fifth  tenable  objection  ;    no 

fixed  test  of  its  validity  .        .       655 

sixth  tenable  objection  ;  its 

rules  are  wanting  in  compre- 
hensiveness     ....       657 

seventh    tenable    objection  ; 

the  statute  law  founded  on  it 

is  necessarily  unsystematic     .       659 

evils  of  it  might  be  remedied 

by  a  code       ....       660 

it  is  better  than  a  badly  ex- 

pressed  statute       .        .        .      661 
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Judiciary  Law,  it  is  inferior  to  one 

well  expressed        .        .        .      661 

Rules  of,  are  not  cam»^  but 

ratwMS  decidendi  .  666 

Jura  reaUa  and  perstmalia,  distinc- 
tion, by  modem  civilians         .        58 

Jure^  dejnrepossesaionùf  by  Savigny        53 

Juria  IgnorarUiàf  considered  ¥dth 
référence  to  grounds  of  non' 
imputation     .        .       SS,  481  et  aeq, 

Juris  Universttates        ...         55 

Jurisdiction,  contentions  and  yolun- 

tary 64 

—  nature  of  the  latter  .        .        .      766 

—  strict  Roman  meaning   of  the 

term 587 

Jurisprudence,  its  relation  to  ethics        16 

—  gênerai  and  particular       .         .         82 

—  equity  in  Roman  and  Englisb    .        89 

—  positive  law  is  appropriate  mat- 

terof 86 

—  is  the  science  of  positive  law     .       172 

—  absurd  définition  of  it  by  Ulpian 

in  the  Digest  .         .         .217 

—  use  of  the  word  jurisprudence  by 

the  authors  of  the  French  and 
Pnissian  codes        .        .       671,  673 

—  what  is  meant  by  gênerai  juris- 

prudence       ....     1073 

—  of  the  principles,  notions,  uid 

distinctions    in    jurisprudence 
which  are  necessary        .        .      Und 

—  of  those  which  are  not  necessary 

but  almost  universal       .         .     1074 

—  importance  of  ascertaining  pre- 

cisely  the  meaning  of  the  lead- 

ing  terms  of  the  science  .        .     1075 

—  of  the  différent  subjects  to  which 

the  term  'jurisprudence'  bas 

been  applied  ....     1077 

—  inévitable  and  sometimes  inten- 

tional  implication  of  it  with 
législation       ....     1078 

—  uses  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence    1082 

—  does  not  render  student  less  fit 

for  practice    .        .        .   1082,  1088 

Jury,   how    their   functions  differ 

from  those  of  the  Roman  judex      588 

Jus  ActionunL,  should  be  distributed 
between  law  of  persons  and  law 
of  things        .        .         42, 726, 727 

Jua  (See  Laio\  différent  sensés  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  Ro- 
man law         .        .        .  285  n.j  924 

Jiiê  ad  refm^  meaning  of  the  term    .       875 

an  expression  not  used  by 

classical  jurists       .        .        .      960 

opposed  to  jus  in  rem  or  jus 

in  re  (in  extended  meaning)    .      ibid 

is  sometimes  used  as  équiva- 
lent to  jus  in  persoT^am  .        .      ibid 

but  this  use  of  the  term  is 

improper        ....      961 

it  is  only  a  kind  of  jus  in 

personavi        ....       960 
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Jus  ad  rem,  answisrs  to  the  obliga- 
tion addandum  aUquid  or  ad 
rem  acquirendam   .        .        .       96<3 

importance  of  distinguishing 

the  broader  from  the  narrower 
signification  of  the  teim .       961,  962 

confusion  created  by  not  dis- 
tinguishing meanings  of .         .       962 

distinction  between  titulusad 

aequirendum  and  modus  aequi- 
rendv     •    .    ■  .         •       968 

errors  of  Heineccius  respect- 

ing  them        ....      961 

Jus  civile,  division  of  law  into,  and 
jus  ffentium,  founded  on  hypo- 
thesis  of  moral  sensé       .  154 

original  meaning  of  term,  as 

opposed  to  jus  gentium  .        .      559 

later  meaning  of  term,  as  op- 
posed to/u^^en^twm       .         .  *  563 

analogous  distinction  of  law 

into  nalural  and  positite         .      567 

Jus  Gentium,  historical  sketch  of       3S, 

550  a  »q. 

of  earlier  Roman  lawyers      .       Zé, 

552  et  «9. 

of  classical  jurists,  88,  84,  562  tt  9^. 

origin  of  the  term         .        .      557 

sometimes  identified  'with  jus 

prastonum      ....      561 

absorbeti  into  the  juM  civile  .      ibid 

later  Roman  notion  of  t^ 

as  meaning  positive  inter- 
national morality    .        .        .      566 

Jus  in  personam,  dénotes  the  oom- 

pass,  not  the  subject,  of  a  right      369 

that  it  avails  against  a  deter- 

minate  person  or  persons         .      370 

answers  to  term  '  obligatio  ' 

in  Roman  law         .         .         .      Hid 

examination  of  the  meaning 

oîtheteTm,Se9etseq.9^2etseq,      957 

obligations  correlating  with, 

may  be  positive,  but  are  gene- 
rally  négative        .        .        371, 933 

illustrations  of  meaning  of 

term     ....        873, 935 

a  right  founded  on  contract 

is 370,935 

a  right  of  action  is      .        878,  936 

of  father  against  child         384,  938 

of  master  against  servant      .      ibid 

of  guardian  against  ward      .      ibid 

of  husband  against  wife       385,  939 

jus  ad  rem  sometimes  used  as 

équivalent  to  it       .        .        .960 

but  crroneously  so        .        .      961 

yiM  o^  rem  is  only  a  species  of      ibid 

Jus  in  re  (in  the  modem  sensé)  not 
acquired  by  contract  {stricto 
sensu) 909 

in  what  cases  acquired  by  a 

so-called  cdntract   .        .        .910 

in  Roman  law  =  jus  in  re 

aliéna 959 
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Ju8  in  re  among  modem  civilians  = 

Ju8  in  rem  ....  960 
in  the  latter  sensé  opposed  to 

fus  ad  rem  ....  iind 
Jus  in  rem  (outline)  .  .  .43,  45 
avails  against  the  world  at 

large  ....  44, 369 
imports  a  right,  the  duties 

answering  to  which  are  negcAive^ 

i.e.  duties  to  forbear  44,  370,  933 
an  objection  to  this  position, 

answered  ....  785 
dénotes  the  compass,  not  the 

subject,  of  a  right  .  .  .  369 
examinationofthemeaningof 

the  tenn  369  et  seq.,  932  et  aeq.^  957 
illustrations  of  the  meaning 


JUS 


of  the  tenu 

—  of  father  over  child 

—  of  master  over  servant 

—  of  guardian  over  ward 

—  of  husband  over  wife 

—  it  may  exist  without 


371,  933 
385,  938 
ibid 
ibid 
.       939 
deter- 


minate  subjects      .        388,  938,  954 

e,g.  rights  to  réputation,  mo- 

nopoly,  franchise,  stcUus  389,  954,  955 

if  it  is  over  persons,  it  belongs 

chiefly  to  law  of  status    .         .       787 

over  a  thing,  the  only  kind 

properly  belonging  to  the  law 
ofthings         ....       789 

is  either  indefinite  in  point  of 

user  (property),  or  definite  {ser- 
vitus) 790 

may  be  limited  in  point  of 

duration,  or  uulimited     .       830,  831 

ifunlimited,the  duration  may 

be  definite  or  indefinite  .         .      ibid 

nature    of,  if   unlimited   in 

lM>int  of  duration    .         .         .      ibid 

nature  of,  if  limited  in  dura- 
tion         832 

vested  and  contingent        856  et  seq. 

uselessness  of  Kant's  modifi- 
cations of  the  term  .        .      940 

the  term,  if  properly  used, 

would  be  a  most  convenient 


PAOE 


one 


ibid 


and  j'W  in  personam,  the  best 

expressions  for  two  great  classes 

of  rights         .        .     955,  957  et  seq. 

objections  to  other  pro- 

posed  analogous  expressions,  955-957 

e.g.  jus  in  re,  jus  ad  rem .       955 

dotninium  and  obligatio  .      ibid 

jus  reale  and  personcde     .       ibid 

potestas  and  obligatio       .       956 

absolute  and  relative  rights      ibid 

law  of  property- and  law  of 

contract         ....      ibid 

theexpression^i^A  in  rem  in  its 

large  generic  sensé  not  used  by 
Roman  lawyers       .        .        .      958 

this  use  of  the  term  originated 

with  the  Glossators         .        .      ibid 

VOL.  n. 


Jus  in  rem,  by  modem  civilians  jus 
in  re  used  as  équivalent  to  jvs 
in  rem 960 

how  it  may  be  acquired        .       962 

errors  respecting  Ûiis  .         .      ibid 

propositions    of    Heineccius 

examined  and  refuted     .        .       964 

sometimes  anses  from  an  inci- 
dent which  is  styled  a  contract      967 

but  such  an  incident  is  really 

a  conveyance  as  well  as  a  con- 
tract    .....      ibid 

or  is  a  conveyance  simply     .      ibid 

extent  to  which  property  said 

to  be  transferred  by  contract  of 

sale  in  Ënglish  law  .         .       968 

ditto  in  French  law      .         .       969 

Jus  moribus  constituturn.  (See 
Customary  Law)     .         . 

Jus   naturale,    ambiguity   of   the 

term.     (See  Natural  Law)      .       565 

Jus  personarum  et  rerum,  outline  of 

the  division    ....  39-43 

trae  meaning  of.  (See  Per- 
sons)     .         .         .      363,  684  et  seq. 

Thibaut's  essay  on        .         .       706 

Rights  over  persons  and  the 

correlating  obligations  belong 

Xa  jus  personarum  .         .         .       942 

Jus  prcetorium,  introduction  to       .         38 

history  of    .         .         .     584  et  seq. 

Jus  prudentibus  compositum  37,  543  et  seq. 

Jus  publicum  and  jus  privatum,  di- 
vision of  law  into   .     404,  744  et  seq. 

Jus  reale  et  personale,  sometimes 
substituted  for  jus  in  rem  et  in 
personam        .         .         .       955,  977 

ambiguity  attaching  to  thèse 

tenus     ....       978,  979 

Jus  recepium         ...         38,  635 

Jus  rerum,  origin  and  meaning  of 

the  tenu.    (See  Tkings) .        .      931 

employed  by  certain  Oerman 

civilians  to  mean  the  law  of 
dominia,  or  rights  in  rem        .       773 

this  not  the  meaning  of  the 

expression  as  used  in  the  Insti- 

tutes 774 

peculiar  use  of  the  expression 

in  the  Prassian  code        .         .      ibid 

Just  and  Justice,  analysis  of  the 

tenus,  n 268 

Justice,  functions  of  ministers  of   .        65 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  difficulties 
which  they  hâve  in  administer- 
ing  the  law     ....     1047 

—  growing  importance  oftheir  func- 

tions       ibid 

Justification  —  action,      différent 

modes  of  asserting  rights  .  62 
Justinian,  how  delicts  considered  in 

his  bistitutes ....        61 

—  matter  of  his  code  and  Pandects      605 

—  enormous  faults  in  thèse,  consi- 

dered as  a  code  .    623  et  seq. 
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Jastinian,  intention  of  .hia  compila- 
tions to  be  a  perpétuai  code    .      636 

—  remarkfl    on    the    arrangement 

adopted  in  hia  Institutes        740,  922 

—  on   that  adopted   in  his  Code 

andDigest      ....       922 


251 


KANT,  his  définitions  of  govem- 
ment,  n.        .         .        «         . 

—  want  of  précision  in  bis  notions 

of  *right/n.  ....      285 

—  his  définition  of  political  liberty     389, 

341 

—  his  distinction  of   subjectivity 

and  objectivity       .        .        .718 

—  misapplication  of  thèse  terms  by 

Oennan  jurists        .         .         .      ihid 

—  tbey  nearly  tally  with  Locke's 

ideas  gotten  by  refiection,  and 
ideas  gotten  by  sensation        .      Quid 

—  his    '  Metaphysische    AnfÎEUigs- 

griinde  der  Rechtslehre* .        .      940 

—  uselessness  of  the  new  terms  for 

jura  in  rem  introduced  by  him  tbid 
Kenyon,  Lord,  his  décision  in  Read 

o.  Brookman  .  .  615,  658,  1098 
Eing,  maxim  that  he  is  incapable 

of  committing  wrong       .        .       272 

—  is    not   sovereign    or   suprême. 

(See  Soverdgn)       .  .      %bid 

Knowledge,     importance     of     the 

spread  of        .         .         .         .       182 

—  want  of,  makes  form  of  govem- 

ment  important,  n.  .        .       288 

—  contrary  opinion  of  Œconomists      ibid 
Eramer,  Herr  Ton,  his  influence  in 

framing  the  Prussian  code       .       674 

L ARGENT,   inconsistent  défini- 
tions of         ....     1044 

—  not  so  good  a  term  as  Theft       .      ibid 
Law  (see  Jua)  the  subject  of^  an 

abstract  science      .        .        .         17 

—  of  nations,  or  positive  interna- 

tional law.   (See  Positive  Inter- 
national MoraUty)  .         .  16,  72 

—  of  nature,  as  employed  by  Hugo        82 
-^  positive,  essential  différence  of. 

(See  Positive  Law) .        .         84,  830 

—  occasions    of,    sometimes    con- 

founded  with  its  sources  .        86 

—  fashioned   by  judicial  décision 

upon  pre-existing  custom         .         87 

—  fashioned   by  judicial  décision 

upon  opinions  ofprivate  la wyers      ibid 

—  of  foreign  original     ...        38 

—  and  equity,  the  distinction  not 

based  upon  any  principle        .       ibid 

—  fashioned    by  judical    décision 

upon     positive     international 
morality         ....       ibid 

—  of  per8ons=Law  of  status  .         40 

—  division  of,  with  référence  to  its 

purposes         ....  39-48 
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Law,  of  things—of  penons     . 

—  of    things,    conversant     aboat 

rigbts  and  duties,  ftc.  40 

—  of  things,  ouUine  of  this  départ- 

ment  .        .       iZ  et  seg. 

—  public  and  private    .  .  67-69 

—  of  persons  in  outline  .         .  67-72 

—  of   Scotland,    meaning    of   the 

words  'real *  and  ' personal  *  in 

n.     (See  Seotland^  Law  of)     .       3S0 

—  proper  is  a  command         .        .         79 

—  proper,    with    improper    laws, 

divided  into  four  kinds  ;  divine 
law,  positive  law,  positive  mo- 
rality, and  law  metaphoiical   .      ihid 

—  imperati  ve  and  proper  essence  of    80,  S 1 

—  marks  of  Divine  law ...         81 

—  marks    of   laws,   consisting    of 

positive  moral  rules        .         .         84 

—  marks  of  laws,   metaphorically 

so  called         ....         85 

—  character  of  laws  positive  .         .      ibid 

—  what  properly  included  under 

the  term         ....        86 

—  as  set  by  God  to  men        .        .      ikàd 

—  aa  set  by  men  to  men        .        .      iJbià 

—  Divine    law,    meaning    of    the 

term.     (See  Divine  Law)  ibid 

—  as  set  by  political  snperiors       .        87 

—  as  not  set  by  political  superiors       t5ûf 

—  positive,  meaning  of  the  term     .      ibid 

—  positive  law  is  appropriate  mat- 

ter  of  jurisprudence         .         .      ibid 

—  what  improperly  included  under 

the  tenu  law  ....      ibid 

—  laws  of  végétation     ...        88 

—  laws  of  motion ....      ihid 

—  every  law  is  a  command    .         .      ibid 

—  analysis  of  the  term  '  command  '  88-92 

—  is  a  signification  of  désire.     (See 

Command)      ....        89 

—  is  enforced  by  a  sanction  .         .      ibid 

—  analysis  of  the  term  '  sanction.' 

(See  Sanctions)  .         .      ibid 

—  when  a  command  is  not  a  law   .        92 

—  though  set  by  a  sovereign  .        .        93 

—  a    law    is    a    command  wbich 

obliges  a  person  or  persons  to 

a  course  of  conduct         .        .        96 

—  a  law  of  interprétation  is  not 

properly  a  law        ...        .        98 

—  nature  of  imperiect  laws    .         .        99 

—  nature  of  dedaratory  laws,  98, 214, 637 

—  nature  of  customary  laws.    (See 

Customary  Law)     .         .        101, 199 

—  division  of  laws  into  natural  and 

positive,  (See  Natural  Law)  154,  567 

—  this  division  founded  on  com- 

pound  hypothesis  of  moral 
sensé  and  principle  of  utility  .      153 

—  division  into  jus  geniium  and 

jiis  civile  founded  on  same  hy- 
pothesis ....      154 

—  nature  of  laws  which  are  analo- 

gous  to  laws  proper        .        .      167 
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Law,  of  metaphorical  laws,  why  so 

caUed    ....        169,  209 

—  two  meanlngs  of  the  term  natu- 

ral  law 175 

—  law  of  honour  is  founded  on 

positive  morality    .        .        .183 

—  international    law    i»    not    law 

proper.  (See  PosUivt  Intemor 
tional  Morality)     .         .         .185 

—  Locke's  division  of  laws    .        .      200 

—  Montesquieu's  confused  descrip* 

tion  of  différent  kinds  of  laws .      211 

—  law  of  Crod,  Blackstone's  remark 

that  human  laws  are  of  no  va- 
lidity  if  contrary  tO|  criticised,  n.       214 

—  law  and  fact,  absurdity  of  inquiry 

whether  a  question  is  one  of  law 

or  fact 230 

—  nature  of  constitntional  law       .      267 

—  meaning  of  Hobbes'  dictumi  that 

law  ôannot  be  unjust,  n.  .      268 

—  rights   created    by  law  distin- 

gnished  from  natnral  and  moral 
rights 343 

—  law  of  persons,  true  meaning  of. 

(See  Persans) .        .     364,  684  et  aeq. 

—  law  of  things.     (See  Things)      .      ibid 

—  division  of  law  into  jus  in  rem 

and  jiis  in  personam       .         .       367 

—  meaning  of  the  terms.     (See  Jus 

in  rem  and  Jus  in  Personam)  .       370 

—  ignorance  of  law  not  a  ground  of 

exemption  from  liability         .      480 

—  reasons  for  the  rule.    (See  Igno- 

rance of  Law)         ,        .        .       481 

—  distinction  between  written  and 

unwritten  law.  (See  WriUen 
Law) 509 

—  sources  of  law  .         .         .     509  et  seq. 

—  promulged  and  unpromnlged     .       526 

—  canon  law         ....       535 

—  Pnetorian  law  .        .        .     560  et  seq. 

—  statute  and  judiciary         .      531-533, 

620  et  seq, 

—  nature  of  the  distinctions  be- 

tween jus  gentiu  m  a,ud  jus  civile      559 

—  the    last    two    distinctions  are 

analogous  to  the  distinction 
between  law  natural  and  posi- 
tive         569 

—  uselessness  of   the  division  of 

laws  into  natural  and  positive      570 

—  order  in  which  law  is  generated,  635, 636 

—  import  of  the   distinction   be- 

tween  law  of  persons  and  of 
things    ....     684  et  seq, 

—  uses  of  the  distinction.      (See 

Persons,  Things)    .         .         .      ibid 

—  arrangements  adopted  in  various 

Systems  of^  and  treatises  on, 
law.     (See  Arrangement) 

—  distinction  between  public  and 

private  law     .        .        .     744  et  seq, 

—  passages  of  Roman  law  in  which 

this  distinction  is  ezplained   922,  923 


LIA 

Law,  difBculty  of  settling  true  import 
of  the  distinction    . 

—  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 

détermine  the  true  place  of 
criminal  law  in  a  complète  code 
or  treatise       .... 

—  advantage  of  the  study  of  law  as 

agymnastic    .         .         .         . 

—  opinion  of  Leibnitz  upon  this     . 

—  necessity  for  a  Faciilty  of  Law  . 
Lavryers,  opinions  of,  not  a  source 
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ibid 

1087 

ibid 

1088 


of  law 


36,  543 
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—  thetr  influence  over  judiciary  law 
Legacy,   succession    to   spécifie  or 

paiticular  legacy  is  succession 
rei  singtUœ     ....         58 
Légal  Education  should  commence 
with  study  of  gênerai  jurispru- 
dence      1082 

—  System  adopted  in  Prussian  uni- 

versities  ....     1083 

—  what  is  generally  necessary  to  a 

légal  éducation        .         .         .     1086 

—  importance    of    the    study    of 

logic      ....    1081,  1086 

—  value  of  the  study  of  the  rationale 

of  law  as  a  gymnastic 

—  opinion  of  Leibnitz  to  that  effect 

—  necessity  for  a  Law  Faculty 
Legatee,  of  a  spécifie  thing     . 
LegeSf  strictly  speaking,  only  in- 

cluded  those  laws  passed  by 
populus , 

—  also  extended  to  pldfiscita 
Législation,  principles  of,  a  name 

for  the  measure  or  test  of  posi- 
tive law 

—  science  of  législation  not  the  sub 

ject  of  gênerai  junsprudence 

—  a  branch  of  the  science  of  ethics 

—  tendencytoconfoimd  positive  law 

with  it    (See  Positive  Law)  n. 

—  inévitable,  and  sometimes  inten- 

tional,  implication  of  it  with 
junsprudence. 

Législative  and  executive,  distinc- 
tion of  political  powers  into    . 

Legislator,  what  is  meant  by  inten- 
tion of   .         .         .         .       441,  624 

—  the  qualifications  necessary  for 

the  office  of    . 

—  must  be  versed  in  both  theory 

and  practice   .... 
Légitima  portio,  of  Roman  law,  its 

antiquity        .... 
Légitime  of  French  law  . 
Leibnitz,  his  remark  upon  the  mas- 

tery  of  their  System  by  the 

Roman  jurisconsults 

—  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  study 

oflaw 1087 

Lessee  for  years,  not  considered  as 

proprietor       ....      805 

—  had  not  originally  jias  in  rem     ,      ibid 
Liability,  grounds  of  exemption  from       477 
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ibid 

1088 

56 
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16,83 

32 
173 

217 


1078 
248 


1096 

ibid 

617 
ibid 
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Liability,  caau»  or  accident    .        .      477 

ignorance  or  error         .         .       479 

infancy        .         .         .       490,  494 

drunkenneaa         .        .       494,  495 

Libéra  lUpuklicà^  disposition  sus- 
pending  the  vesting  of  a  right 
prohibited       ....         59 
Liberty,  political  or  civil        .        .        33 

—  erroneous  définition  of,  by  Paley       216 

—  is  synonymons  with  right .        .       356 

—  true  nature  of  civil  or  political 

liberty   .        .        .        273,274,788 

—  is  the  absence  of  légal  restraint        274 

—  Kant's  définition       .         .       339,  341 

—  classed  by  Blackstone  with  his 

so-called  absolute  rights .  .  788 
Liens  made  by  judgments  .  .  64 
Light,  servitude  not  to  obstmct  .  811 
Living,  universikUes  juria  devolving 

Irom 57 

Livy,  his  expressions  upon  the  enor- 

mous  bulk  of  the  law  .  .  678 
Locke,  his  opinion  that  science  of 

ethics  might  approach  the  ex- 

actness  of  that  of  geometry     .       138 

—  his  division  of  laws  .        .        .      200 

—  tallies  with  that  of  Author        .      ibid 

—  his  observations  on  virtue  and 

vice 202 


—  his  *  ideas  gotten  by  reflection,' 
and  'ideas  gotten  by  sensa- 
tion,' are  the  same  as  Kant's 
'subjective*  and  'objective*  ex- 
istences   713 

Logic,  advantage  to  lawyers  of  the 

study  of  it      .         .        .    1081,  1086 

Luminibuê  officiatur,  aervitus  ne     .      811 


MACKELDEY,  his  définition  of 
'Rechf       ....      399 
Mala  in  ae  and  mcda  proMbitOj  dis- 
tinction of      .        .        .       485,  572 

—  tallies  with  distinction  of  crimes 

into  those  Juris  gentiwn^  and 
those  jure  dvil        .         .         .       572 
Malice,  use  of  the  word  to  dénote 

intention        ....      345 

—  inconvenieuce  of  the  term  as  a 

name  for  criminal  design         .     1058 

—  inconsiderate  assumption  that  it 

is  of  the  essence  of  every  crime      Und 
Mancipi  et  iiec  mancipi,  res    .         .       783 
Mansfield,  Lord,  liis  décision  that 
moral  obligation  is  a  good  légal 
considération  .         .         .218 

—  his  statement   of   the  superior 

authority  of  conmion  to  statute 

law 663 

—  his  endeavours    to   get  to  his 

court  jurisdiction  which  had 
been  engrossed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery    .        .        .     615,  1098 
Martens,  Von,  his  correct  views  on 

international  law    .         .       173,  216 
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Martens,  Von,  his  définition  of  sove- 

reign  govemmeut    .         .         .       236 

Master  and  slave  (outline)      .  70 

Master,  rights  of^  over  servant,  are 

rights  in  perâonam  .        384,  93^ 

— ^but  rights  of,  to    serricesi,   are 

rights  in  rem .         .         .        385,  9^S 

—  his  liabillty  to  a  servant,  n.        .       497 

—  difficulty  of  assigning  place  to 

thèse  rights  in   a  division  of 
law  into  public  and  private    747,  74S 
Mathematical  truths,  taken  npon 

trust 125 

—  cannot  mean  déductions  of/wre^y 

mathematical  reasoning,  n.  .  ibid 
Metaphor,  the  term  as  used  in  com- 

mon  parlance  defined      .         .       167 
MeUphorical  Uws                   79,  167.  209 
Method.     (See  Arrangnnent) 
Might  is  right,  meaning  of  proposi- 
tion         2S4 

Ministers  of  Justice,  fonctions  of  .  65,  70 
Misdemeanors  and  félonies,  qv.  um 
of  retaining  the  distinction  be- 
tween  them    ....    1053 

—  how  distlnguisfaed     .         .         .     1054 
Mishap  (casus)  a  ground  of  non-im- 
putation        ...         33, 477 

Mistake,  action  to  recover  money 
paid  by,  should  be  preœded  by 
ademand.  {Xote,  Ithaslately 
been  so  ruled  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  by  Martin  and 
Bramwell,  B.R,  Freeman  p. 
Jefiries,  May  6,  1869,  L.  IL, 
4  Exch.  199.  200.— R.C)        .      472 

Modes,  law  considered  with  referenee 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  begins 
and  ends        .  34,  35,  525  d  stq. 

—  whereby  law  is  abrogated  .        .        39 
Àfodus  acquirendi,  a  phrase  devised 

by  the  modem  civilians  .        .      8S3 

error  of  dividing  every  acqui- 
sition ofjiis  in  rem  into  titulus 
ad  aeqttirendum  and   .  .      962 

propositions   of   Heineccius 

respecting,  examined  and  r»- 
futed 964 

in  what  cases  distinguisliable 

from  Htuliu  ad  acquirendum  .      973 

Monarch,  not  invested  with  a  status 

(properly  so  called)         .        .       70 

Monarchy,  nature  of      .         .         .      S3S 

—  limited,  nature  of     .        .       240,  241 

—  limited,  is  not  true  monarchy. 

(See  Sovereign,  Sovereigntif)  .  241 
Monopoly,  a  right  in  rem  which  has 

no  subject      ....        47 

—  right  of,  is  a  right  in  rem .        .      3&9 

—  is  a  right  to  forbearance  only    .      t^^^^ 

—  is  a  right  in  rem  without  a  sub- 

ject         954 

Montesquieu,  his  confusion  of  laws 

of  varions  kinds  with  each  other  21 1 
Mora^  meaning  of  the  term    .        .474 
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Morality,''  or  morals,   meaning    of 

term.     (See  Positive  Morality)        87 

Moral    rights    distinguished    from 

légal 843 

Moral  sensé,  intermediate  hypo- 
thesis  between,  and  theory  of 
ntUity    ....         87,  153 

—  hypothesis  of  a  .         .         82,  105 

—  its  existence  must  be  assumed  to 

be  the  index  of  Divine  com- 
mands  if  we  reject  the  prin- 
ciple  of  utility        .        .        .144 

—  true  nature  of  the  hyxK)thesis     .      ibid 

—  analogons  to  hypothesis  of  ani- 

mal instinct   .         .         .         .145 

—  Batler  its  ablest  advocate .        .       149 

—  compound  hypothesis  of  exist- 

ence of  a  moral  sensé  together 

with  principle  of  utility  .         .       148 

—  this  hypothesis  adopted  by  Hume       149 

—  and  appareutly  by  Butler  .         .       153 

—  is  the  foundation  of  division  of 

law  into  natural  and  positive  .       154 

—  and  into  jus  gentium  and  Jus 

civile tbid 

—  not  to  be  confounded  with  sym- 

pathy,  n 165 

Morals,  or  ethics,  ambiguity  of  the 

term 16 

Mortgage,  or  Hypotheca,  vests  jus 

in  rem  and  jus  in  personam  at 

once       ....         55,  784 

—  of  ail  future  rights  allowed  by 

Roman  law  ....  867 
Mortgagee,  diflTerence  between  his 

position  in  Ënglish  and  Roman 

law 851 

Mos,  is  iwsitive  morality  .  .  16,  17 
Motive,  its  place  amongst  the  lead- 

ing  notions  in  jurisprudence    .        33 

—  for  establishment  of  law  some- 

times  confounded  with  its 
sources 36 

—  of  human  conduct  not  to  be  con- 

founded with  principle  of  utility  156 

—  goodness  and  badness  of  motives  160 

—  benevolent  and  selfish,  n.  ,        .  164 

—  origin  of  motives  no  part  of  theory 

ofutUity        ....       166 

—  often  confounded  with  intention       345 

—  why  necessary  to  analyse   the 

meaning  of  the  term  in  treatise 

on  jurisprudence     .         .         .       410 

—  précèdes  volition  .  .  .  416 
Movable  and  immovable,  division  of 

things  into,  does  not  quadrate 
with  the  division  into  real  and 
Personal  in  English  law  .        .        57 

division  of  things  into  .        .       777 

Murât,  his   description   of  certain 

American  législatures      .        .       656 
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NATION,  meaning  of  term,  ».     . 
NationaUty,   in  the   sensé  of 


243 


independent  political  society, 
what  coustitutes     .        .        .       220 
Natural  Law  as  understood  by  mo- 
dem   wiiters,    two    disparate 
'  meanings        .        .        .         37, 175 

—  (1)  law  of  God,  (2)  a  portion  of 

positive  law  and  positive  mo- 
rality      176 

—  Ulpian*s  mistake  in   extending 

the  term  to  instincts  of  ani- 
mais     .        .        .        209, 551,  569 

—  distinction  of  natural  and  posi- 

tive law  .        .        164,  567,  573 

—  this  division   founded  on  com- 

pound   hypothesis    of    moral 
sensé  and  principle  of  utility  .       154 

—  uselessness  of  the  distinction     .      570 

—  disparate  meanings  attached  to 

the  term  natural  law  .  .  573 
Natural  rights  distinguished  from 

légal 343 

meaning  of  .        .        .        .      673 

—  and  positive.     The  distinction  of 

human  rules  into,  purposeless   38,  570 

—  procédure,  approached  by  Roman 

System 689 

Négative,  the  dnties  answering  to 

rights  in  rem  are  .  .  44,  371»  933 
an  objection  to  this  position 

answered  ....  785 
Négligence,  its  place  amongst  the 

leading  notions       ...        33 

—  why  necessary  to  analyse  mean- 

ing of,  in  treatise  on  jurispru- 
dence      410 

—  meaning  of       .        .        .       426,  459 

—  how  it  differs  from  heedlessness      427, 

431,  469 

—  how  from  intention  .         .         .       428 

—  of  criminal  négligence  .  .  1059 
Next  of  kin,  a  universal  successor  .  67 
Newly  devised  names,  objection  to  48,  49 
JVion-imputation,  grounds  or  causes 

of  .  .  .  .33,  477  €t  seq. 
Notions,  leading,  in  the  science  of 

law        .         .         .  32,  343-511 

QBLIGATIO,  its  technical  mean- 
ing in  the  Roman  law     .  45,  58,  923 

Obligation,  corresponding  to  right 

in  personam  ....         33 

—  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 

relative  duty  answering  to  a 

right  in  personam  .        .         .  45 

—  implied  by  command         .         .  81 

—  laws  of  imperfect      ...  99 

—  is  positive  or  négative        .         .  346 

—  is  relative  or  absolute         .        .  347 

—  in  Roman  law  answers  to  jus  in 

personam       ....       370 

—  may  be  superadded  to  right  of 

property        ....      378 

—  is  obnoxious  to  a  sanction  .       444 

—  how  it    is    distinguished    from 

physical  restraint   .        .        .      453 
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Obligation,  right  cannot  be  enforced 

withont  impoaing  .        .        .       575 

—  how  it  arises  out  of  iiaiu$         .      732 

—  scheme  of  Roman  law  language 

relating  to  (Table)  .         .         .916 

—  in  what  sensé  tbe  term  is  nsed 

by  claasical  jnrists  .         .         .       924 

—  borrowed  from  them  by  the  au- 

thors  of  the  French  code  who 
misunderstood  it    .        .        .      673 

—  how  it  arises  from  gwon-contract  983 
Occasions  of  law  sometimes  con- 

founded  wlth  its  sonrces  .        86 

Occult  qualities,  absurdity  of  scho* 

lastic  notion  of  .  .  .  697 
Occupancy  does  not  found  the  right 

of  possession  ....        51 

—  nature  of  acquisition  of  property 

by 901 

Œconomists,  their  political  system,  n.  282 
Offences  are  violations  of  rigbts  or 

duties 43 

—  some,  are  made  thefts  by  a  fic- 

tion        1042 

—  law  relating  to  dispersed.     (See 

Crimes).  ....  1045 
Offices,  corresponding  to  rights  in 

rem 33 

—  are  duties  answering  to  rights  in 

rem 45 

Oligarchy,  nature  of       .        .        .  239 

Omission,  one  of  the  leading  notions  33 

—  and  Commission,  distinction  be- 

tween  acts  of .         .         .         .       425 

—  acts  of,  how  distinguished  from 

forbearance    ....      ibid 
Operœ  servorum,  improperly  called 
a  servitude  by  the  Roman  law- 

yers 824 

Opinion  of  private  lawyers,  influ- 
ence of  .        .        .  36,  543, 645 

—  60-called  law  set  by.     (See  Posi- 

tive Morcdity)  .  .  .  79,  87 
Original  contract,  false  hypothesis 

of,  as  basis  of  govemment  .  300 
Overt  acts,  are  attempts  which  are 

évidence  of  intention       .         .       441 

—  why  required  to  make  party  cri- 

minally  liable         .         .       441,  460 

—  are  of  the  essence  of  every  crime     1061 
Ownership  distinguished  îrom  servi- 

tus 48 

—  a/i«  in  rem.     (See  Property)    .       871 


PACT  (in  outline)       ...         54 
—  meaning  of  term        .       981,  983 
Paley,  bis  erroneous  views  of  obli- 
gation and  sanction         .        .  89,  90 

—  character    of    his    treatise    on 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy      135 

—  his  erroneous  définitions  of  civil 

and  political  liberty        .         .       216 

—  his  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 

contracts        ....       442 
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Paley,  his  statement  of  the  difficnlty 
arising  from  the  comiietition  of 
opposite  analc^es  .        .       632,  995 

—  Romilly's  mistake  as  to  Paley 's 

meaning         ....       632 
Pandecta,  nature  of  matcrials  on 

which  founded  .       605 

—  arrangement  of,  purely  unscien- 

tific       ....       606,  922 

—  enormons  fault  in,  if  (with  code) 

intended    as    a  code    in    tbe 
modem  sensé  .        .     623  et  aeq. 

Parent  and  child  (outline)      .        .         70 
Parliament,   its  powers    are    both 
législative  and  executive.    (See 
Cotntnons,  H&tue  of)  .       250 

Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1868        258 
Particular     jurisprudence     distin- 
guished from  gênerai  jurispni- 
dence     ....       32,  1072 
Patria  potestas,  involved  with  suc- 
cession ab  intestate         .        .        60 

in    great    measure   supplied 

the  place  of  criminal  laW  in 
early  Roman  law    .  497,  74S 

Pénal,  a  wider  term  than  criminal  .    1051 
Pereffrini,  condition  of,  at  Rome    .      552 
Per  se,  rights  in  rem  ezisting,  a 
snb-department    of    primary 
rights     ....         46, 784 

—  rights  in  rem  existing         46,  786.  793 

—  rights  in  personam  existing  .  53 
Permission  by  the  sovereign  or  state  33 
Permissive,  law  is  sometimes  .  355 
Person,  one  of  the  leading  notions  .        33 

—  (complex),  corporation  aggre^te        55 

—  meaning  of  the  term  .      34$ 

—  amougst  modem  civilians  means 

'  a  human  being  capable  of  rights      Oid 

—  a  slave,  therefore,  according  to 

thèse,  is  not  a  jierson      .         .      iM 

—  Roman  notion  of,  included  ail 

human  beings         .         .         .       349 

—  sometimes  used  to  dénote  condi- 

tion or  stcUiLS  .  352, 357 

—  but  used  by  author  aa  équivalent 

to  *  man  '        .         .         .         .      353 

—  how  it    is   distinguished    from 

thing 2M 

—  how  ftx)m  a  fact  or  event  .         .      365 

—  considered    as    the   subject    of 

rights     ....       368, 3S3 

—  when  a  subject  of  a  right  may 

be  styled  analogically  *  a  thing  '      8S5 

—  rights  in  rem  over  a  .  .  .  93S 
PersoncL,    sometimes    synonymous 

yfiih  status     .        .  40,352 

—  more  frequently — ^homo  or  man       »&«W 

—  double  meaning  as  employed  by 

Roman  lawyers,  the  source  of 
confusion  with  modems  .      363 

Personal  rights.     (See  Jus  in  per^ 

soiMim) 
Personal  servitudes,  why  so  called        979 
Personal  and  real,  application  of 
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the  terms  in  English  law,  a 
source  of  much  confasion  and 
obscurity        .        .        .57, 68, 977 
Personal  and  real,  meaning  of  thèse 
words  in  the  law  of  Scotland  . 

how  applied  by  the  civilians 

Persomwm^  rights  in,    (See  J'm) 
PerMnaruvif  Jus,     (See  Jus) 
Persons  as  subjects  of  rights  and 
dnties 

—  determined  to  classes  by  certain 

rights,  &c 

—  Law  of,  in  ontliue     . 
and  things,  import   of   the 

distinction      .        .        .       364,  684 
the  distinction  is  merely 

arbitrary        .... 

uses  of  the  distinction 

Thibaut's  &ssay  on  jus  per- 

aonarum  et  rerum  . 

how  related     . 

objections  to  division 

distinction  is  not  perfect 

where  they  blend     . 

importance  of  the  distinc 

tion        .... 

is  the  law  of  status      .       696,  938 

is  concemed  with  the  différ- 
ence between  persons      .        .      707 
should  foUow  law  of  things  in 

a  code  or  treatise    .        .       727,  730 
the  expression  and  its  estab- 

lished  équivalents  are  insignifi- 

cant 

origiu  of  Hale's  error  as  to 

what  is  comprised  in  it  . 
Personen-recht,  how  employed  in 

Pnissian  code 
Pétitions  of  right  .... 
Philosophy  of  positive  law  an  ap- 

propriate  uame  for  the  subject 

of  thèse  lectures 
Pignus  .... 

Pleading,  rationale  of     . 
Plébiscita^  équivalent  to  leges 
Plebs,  its  législative  power     . 
Police,  jmrt  of  criminal  procédure  66, 1054 
Political  and  civil  Uberty        33,  273,  275 
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691 

706 
717,  718 
.      734 
950 
ibid 
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950 

774 
288 


32 

851 

64 

515 

ibid 


true  nature  of 

Paley's   erroneous  défini- 
tion of  . 

Kant's  définition     . 

is  the  absence  of  légal  re 

straint   .... 
Political  conditions  opposed  to  pri 

vate       .... 
Political     Society,     distinguishing 

marks  of  independent     . 

when  it  is  not  independent 

is  not  capable  of  a  précise 

définition 

origin  or  causes  of 

—  difficulty  of  assigning  the  bound- 

ary  between  political  and  pri- 

vate  conditions 
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216 
339 

356 

67,71 

220 
226 

ifnd 
290 
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Political     Bubordinates,     exercise 

sovereign  powers    .        .        .       243 
Politics,    importance    of   applying 
principle  of  utility  to  questions 

of 120,  121 

Pollicitation  (in  outline)  .  .  i54,  72 
Poor,  relief  of  ....  70 
Popular    govemment,   meaning  of 

tenu 277 

—  may  be  inferior  to  monarchical  in 

a  well-instmcted  community,  n.      282 

—  not  so  in  one  imperfectly  in- 

structed  .         .         .         .      ibid 

PopuluSf  its  législative  power  .  514 
Portails,  his  statement  as  to  the 

necessary  imperfection  of  a  code      664 

—  his  share  in  constructing    the 

Prench  code  ....  674 
Positive  International  Morality,  law 

fashioned  upon  .  .  38,  635 
Positive     International     Morality 

(commonlycalled  International 

Law)  is  a  branch  of  the  science 

of  positive  morality        .        .       173 

is  not  law  proper  .       182,  183 

ita  mies  are  rules  of  positive 

morality  ....  184 
what  is  intenuUioTud  law  fre- 

quently  confounded  with  what 

ought  to  be  .  .  .  .  216 
Von  Martens  has  avoided  this 

confusion  ....  Urid 
concerna  the  intercourse  of 

independent  political  societies        225 

sometimes  styled  jus  gentium      566 

founded  on  jus  gentium  of 

Roman  law  ....  569 
narrower  than  jus  gentium  of 

Romans  ....       ibid 

axLawGn  to  jus  feciale   .        .      iWrf 

why  considered  as  a  branch 

of  natural  law  .  .  575 
ought  not  to  be  treated,  as  it 

is  by  some  continental  jurists, 

under  the  head    of    political 

conditions  .  .  .  .754 
Positive  Law         .        ...     16,  17,  79 

—  Philosophy  of^   an   appropriate 

name  for  the  subject  of  thèse 
lectures .         .         .        .         .         82 

—  essential  différence  of        .        .        84 

—  exists  as  such  by  the  pleasure  of 

the  sovereign  ....         36 

—  is  appropriate  matter  of  juris- 

prudence       .        .        .86,  87,  172 

—  meaning  of  tenu       .        .       171, 330 

—  division  of  law  into  natural  and 

positive.     (See  Natural  Law)      154, 

567-673 

—  every  positive  law  is  the  direct 

or  circuitous   command   of  a 
monarch  or  sovereign  number        178 

—  is  therefore  a  law  proper  .        .       179 

—  conflict  between,  and    positive 

morality         ....       197 
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Positive  Law,  tendency  to  coufound, 

with  the  science  of  législation,  n.       21 4 

—  tendency  to  confound,  with  posi- 

tive morality,  and  both  with 
législation  and  deontology       .       QÀd 

—  isacreationofsovereignaathority       534 

—  cannot  be  created  in  any  other 

way tWrf 

Positive  Morality  .         .         .16,  17,  79 

—  custom  nothing  more  than         .         36 

—  some  niles  of,  are  not  laws        .  87,  98 

—  meaning  of  the  term  .         87,  171 

—  what  laws  are  embraced  by  the 

term 170 

—  what  y»  included  in  the  science  of      172 

—  international  law  (so  called)  is  a 

branch  of.  (See  Positive  Jnter- 
nntianal  Morality)  .         .       ibid 

—  différent  kinds  of  rules  of,  which 

are  laws  proper      .         .         .179 

—  différent  kinds  of  rulea  of,  which 

are  not  laws  proper         .         .       182 

—  confiict  between,and  positive  law       197 

—  tendency  to  confound,  with  de- 

ontology, n 214 

—  tendency  to  confound,  with  posi- 

tive law,  and  both  with  légis- 
lation and  deontolog>'^     .         .      ibid 

Positive  and  natural,  the  distinction 
between  rules  of  human  con- 
duct  purposeless     .         .         38,  570 

Possession,  right  of  (in  outline)       .  51,  53 

Possesjfionisy    de  Jure^   treatise  by 

Savigny  ....         53 

Practice  of  private  lawyers,  influ- 
ence of  .         .         .         .         36,  645 

—  rules  of  our  laws  made  in  the 

législative  mode  by  subordinate 
politieal  superiors  ...         36 

—  inKeparable  from  theory     .         .       115 

—  but  ail  men  are  ofteu  not  capable 

of  e«iual  proficiency  in  both     .     1095 

—  necessity  that  they  should  be  com- 

bined  for  purposes  of  législation 

and  codification         1093,  1096,  1097 

Prœcognoscendaf  more,  contained  in 
the  law  of  thiug»  than  in  the 
law  of  persons        .  43,  721,  728 

Prœ/ectiis  Prœioriiy  his  function  in 

draw^ing  uj)  décréta  .         .       651 

Prœjiuiiciat  or  Précédents,  denied 

authority  by  Prussian  code      .       668 

Prœscriptio,  postpon»!  to  analysis 

of  right  of  i)08session      .  51,  873 

Praescription  as  a  mode  of  acqui- 
sition    .        .        .         63,  873,  965 

Pnescri])tion,  in  Scotch  law,  both 

l)ositive  and  négative,  n.  .       493 

ProptcfT,  legiNlated  directly      .         35,  617 

—  equity  dispensed  by  .         .         .         39 

—  juristiiction  of  .         .         .         .       586 

—  nature  of  civil  proceedings  before       587 

—  nature  of  his  perj)etual  edict      .       595 

—  supposition  that  his  power  was 

usuri)ed  ....       608 
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Prœtor  Pereçrintts,  origin  of  hi>  âj  - 

pointment      .        .        .        .     i 
Pnetorian  Law,  origin  of        .         .      ■ 

—  Bometlmes    identified    with  Jha 

geiUium  .... 

—  is  fonnded  on  jus  gentivm 
Preearium^  combined  with  e&phy- 

ieusiê  in  the  origin  oîfevdA,  ST^ 
Précédents,    denied    authority    by 

Prussian  code 
Presumptions,  unsnitableness  of  tbe 

term i?: 

—  différent  kinds  of 
Primary,   division    of    rightâ    into 

primary  and  sanctioniiig 

—  rights,  écc,  arranged  under  four 

sub-department?     ...        4* 

—  rights  with  primary  relative  duties 

—  rights  and  duties       .         .        760,  '.i'. 
not  always  distinguished  from 

secondary       .         .         .         .      7^* 

how  to  be  divided  into  clas-tes      ?:■« 

Principes,   or  Princes,  the   proper 
désignation  of  the  Roman  &n- 
perors    ....         .        -)ô 
Principles  of   législation,   a   name 

for  the  meajsure  of  positive  law        K- 
Private    or    unauthoriiied   lawren^, 
influence  of  thcir  opinions  and 
]ïractice  .         .  36,  543,  S4'' 

—  opposed  to  politieal  conditions   67, 1\*. 
Private    and    public    wrongs,    dis- 
tinction between     .         .         .      IaZ 

—  law  and  public,  distinction  be- 

tween    ....     744  fi  «';. 
Privilège,  its  meaning  in  Roman  law      ;-l'^ 

—  and  in  common  Engllsh  parlance      519 

—  is  the  only  kind  of  right  arising 

immediately  from  laws    .         .       ^76 

—  is  alw^ays  strictly  personal  .       îK' 

—  meaning  of,  in  English  law         .       îîsî 

—  not  part  of  law  of  status    .         .       W** 
Procédure  civil  (outline  of)     .         .         .V> 

—  order  of,  before  the  Pnetor         .       '»*T 

—  on  an  interdict .         .         .         .       ^jS 
Professional   and   domestic    condi- 
tions     ....  67,  "^'5 

Projet  of  the  Prench  code       .         .       674 
Promise  (in  outline)       .         .         .         :ô 

—  intention  of  party  to  .         .       44i 
Promnlged  and  unpromulgeil  law  in 

modem  treaties       .         .  35,  5*2»» 

—  the  tenus  misexpressive     .         .       526 
Promulgation   of   a  law^,   what    it 

is  .         .         .         .         .         .       i}j>d 

Properly  législative  opposetl  to  judi- 

cial  mo<ie  of  législation  .  35,  532 

Property ,  distinguished  from  servit  us         4  S 

—  (see  Jus  in  rein\  institution  of, 

dépends  on  principles  of  utility       1 2i* 

—  19  jus  in  rem     .         .         .        371,  i*-^1 

—  varions  meanings  of  the  term,  7S9-79- 

1.  strict  sensé — indéfini  te  in 
user,  power  of  aliénation, 
and  duration     .         .         .       79*3 
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2.  limited  in  duration  only  . 

8.  a  right  distinguished  fh)m 

right  of  possession  merely . 

4.  jaa  in  rem  generally 

5.  by  English  law  not  applied 
to  rights  of  tenure     . 

6.  applied  capriciously  to  some 
subjects  and  not  to  others . 

7.  aggregate  of  a  man's  rights 
or  means  .... 


PAGE 

790 

ibid 
ibid 

ibid 

791 

ibid 


794 
795 
ibid 
797 
798 

799 

805 

ibid 


8.  légal  rights  in  gênerai  729 

788,  791,  792 
Property,  employed  by  author  to 
mean  any  right  in  rem  inde- 
finite  in  point  of  user      .       794,  933 

—  distinction  between,  and  ease- 

ment  or  servitude   . 

—  différent  modes  of     . 

—  never  without  restriction  . 

—  even  in  its  most  absolute  form  . 

—  but  incapable  of  exact  définition 

—  différent  modes  of  property  al- 

ways  distinguishable 

—  difficulties  with  which  the  term 

is  encumbered 

—  not  applied  in  English  law  to 

interest  of  lessee  for  years 

—  right  of  property  may  be  resolved 

into  right  of  user  and  right  of 
exclusion        .        .        .       808, 938 

—  nature    of    absolute    rights    of 

{ju9  in  re  propriâ) .        .       846,  938 

—  nature  of  rights  of,  not  absolute 

(Jura  in  re  aliéna) . 

—  why  a  contract  does  not  confer  . 

—  obligations  which  correlate  to    . 

—  how  acquired    .... 

—  errors  respecting  acquisition  of  . 

—  titulus  ad  acquirendum  and  nuh 

dus  acquirendi 

—  propositions  of  Heineccius  ex- 

amined  and  refuted 

—  sometimes  said  to  be  acquired  by 

contract  .... 

—  but  then  contracts  are  really  con- 

veyances         .... 

—  extent  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 

transferred  by  contract  of  sale 
in  English  law 

—  ditto  in  French  law  . 
Prospectui  ojfficiatur,  servitua  ne      . 
Prussian  code  adopts  the  order  re- 

commended  by  Haie  (see  Code) 
mistakes  in  conception  and 

arrangement  of       .        .       674, 774 
Prussian     law  -  commission,     their 

function  in  supplementing  the 

code       .         .         638,  651,  659,  668 
Public  and  private  law  66-68,  7ii  et  seq. 

—  instruction,  works,  &c.       .         .         70 

—  and  private  wrongs,  distinction 

betw^een  ....       503 

—  différent  meaningsof  public  law,  744,754 

—  law  ought  to  be  inserted  in  law 

ofpersons       ....       748 
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909 
933 
962 
iind 

963 

965 

966 

ibid 


967 
969 
811 
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Public  and  private  law,  the  tenus 

tend  to  generate  misconception      750 

—  wrongs,  origiu  of  this  expression 

for  crimes       ....       751 

—  use  of  this  expression  by  Black- 

stone 752 

Puffendorf,  his  confusion  of  posi- 
tive morality  with  what  moral- 
ity  ought  to  be       .        .        .      216 
Punishment  sometimes  annexed  to 

injuries  which  are  not  crimes  .     1053 

—  rules  for  the  application  of        .     1064 
Purposes,  law  considered  with  référ- 
ence to  its      .        .        .        .  39-43 


QUALITY  of  action  affected  by 
«^     motive    ....  161 

Quon-contracts,  rights  in  peraonam 

arising  from    ....         53 

—  nature  of .        .        .        .       911,  982 

—  not  to  be  confounded  with  im- 

plied  contracts        .        913,  914,  983 

—  illustrated  by  aolviio  indebiti     .      ibid 

—  include  ail  anomalous  obligations       984 
Quon'-delicts,  nature  of 
distinction   of,   from   delicts 

and  (^uÔA- contracts,  illogical 
and  supcrfluous 
Qui  jure  sito  utitur  neminem  lasdii . 


911 


927 

800 


33 


RASHNESS,  its  place  among  the 
leading  notions 

—  why  necessary  to  analyse  mean- 

ing  of,  in  treatise  on  jurispru- 
dence      410 

—  nature  of .        .         .         .       427,  459 

—  how  it  differs  from  heedlessness 

and  négligence        .        427,  431,  460 

—  how  from  intention   .        .       430,  460 

—  how  it  differs  from  hasty  inten- 

tion         431 

—  criminal  rashness       .  .     1059 
Ratio  decidendi,  process  of  extract- 

ing         .         .         .        627,  628,  650 
Real  and  personal,  application  of 
the  terms,  distinction   of,   in 
English  law,  a  source  of  much 
confusion  and  obscurity,  57,  58,  978 

how  applied  in  Scotch  law    .       380 

and  by  the  civilians      .        .      978 

—  in  a  few  cases  the  term  real  in 

English  law  corresponds  to  in 

rem  in  civil  law 
Real  servitudes,  why  so  called 
Real  Rights.     (See  Jm  in  rem) 
Reasonable,  necessary  vagueness  of 

this  and  similar  expressions     . 
Receptum,  jus.     (See  Jus) 
Recht,  dasy  des  Besitzes,  by  Savigny 

—  ambiguity  of  the  word,  n. 
Registration,  intention  of  the  author 

to  treat  of      .         .         .         . 
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53 

285 


Relative  and  absolute  duty 


53 
.  33,  65 
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70 


72 

46 


244 


245 


246 


iJbid 


247 
242 


59 


Relief,  persons  to  administer  . 
Beligious  Opinions,  as  a  ground  of 

légal  incapacity 
Ami,  right  in,  meauing  of  the  phrase. 

(See  Jui  in  rem)     . 
Reporters,      whether      anthorised, 

should   be  appointed   in   law 

courts    ....       528,  654 

—  Lord  Bacon's  recommendation  .       ibid 
Représentation,  theory  of,  of  people 

in  Parliament 

—  délégation  of  authority  may  be 

absolute  or  snbject  to  a  tnist  . 

—  in  this  country  it  is  subject  to  a 

tmst 

—  tbe  performance  of  the  trust  can 

only  be  enforced  monUly 

—  no  légal  sanction  for  the  per- 

formance of  such  trust  could 

be  created  .  .  *  . 
Repnblic,  remarks  on  the  term,  «. . 
RepuJUicA,   in   liherâ,    dispositions 

suspending  the  right  of  vesting 

where  prohibited    . 
Réputation,  right  to       .        .         47,  788 

—  love  of,  as  a  motive  .        .        .160 

—  right  to,  is  a  right  in  rem  .       889,  788 

is  a  right  to  forbearance  only      889 

could  not  exist  in  a  savage 

condition 
Rtrum  jus,     (See  J%t8) 
Rerum  universitates 
ReSf  différent  meanings  of  term  in 

Roman  Law   . 
Mes  communes,  nature  of 
Res  nulliitSf  occu]mncy  of,  does  not 

give  right  of  possession   . 
Res  publû'œ,  nature  of  . 
Residuary  Legatee,  a  universal  suc 

cessor     .... 
Responsa  prudeniiumj  not  generally 

an  immédiate  source  of  law 

—  Yfhether  juirisprudentes  had  ever 

judiciol  authority  at  Rome 
Reus,  ambiguity  of  the  term  . 
ReveaUd.     (See  Divine  Law) 
Revenue,  persons  who  coUect 
Reward,  is  not  a  sanction 
Right,   légal,   one  of   the  leading 

notions  .... 

—  implies  a  corresponding  duty 

—  in  rem,  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

(See  J\is  in  rem)     . 

—  of  possession  (outline  of)  . 

—  to  satisfaction  . 

—  in  rem — inpersonam,  or  real  and 

Personal  rights.     (See  Jus  in 
rem;  Jus  in personam)   83,  43,  45, 53, 

369,  932 

—  in  rem  as  existing  per  se      46,  47,  784, 

786  et  seq, 

—  distinguished  with  référence  to 

subjects  and  objects         .  47,  787 

—  distinguished  by  limitations  in 

duration         ....         50 
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51,52 
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Right,  vested  and  otherwise    . 

—  events  by  which  rights  anse  and 

are  eztinguished     ...         51 

—  arising  finom  civil  delicts    .         .         €1 

—  in  personam,  arising  from  civil 

delicts.    (  See  Jus  in  personam)       î^W 

—  with  duties,   etc.,  constitute  a 

Uaius     .....  4C 

—  arising    from    contracts,  quasi- 

contracts,  and  delicts      .         .  54 

—  arising  by  universal  snccessioii  .  5'> 

—  sanctioning  (outline  of )     .         .         6*~» 

—  arising  from  civil  delicts,  which 

are  infringements  of  rights  m 

rem        .....         6f 

—  to  restoration,  may  be  exercised 

extra-judicially       .         .         .       lî^ 

—  of  vindication  .        .        .         .         SS 

—  of  action 64 

—  not  neceasary  to  détermine  exact 

meaning  of,  in  order  to  déter- 
mine province  of  jurisprudence      lOô 

—  to  labour  of  a  slave,  Blackstone'a 

remark  upon,  ».      .         .         .21$ 

—  sovereign  has    no    légal  rights 

against  subjects      .        .         .      ^4 

—  meaning  of  position,  that  right  is 

might,  n ibid 

—  diffiorent  meanings  of  the  term 

right,  n,  .... 

—  misuse  of  language  by  those  vrbo 

argued  that  the  British  GoTem- 
ment  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
colonists         .... 

—  légal  rights  distinguished  from 

natural  and  moral  rights         .      343 

—  every  right    résides   in   a  per- 

son         .....       S6T 

—  and  is  a  right  against  a  person         «^  ^ 

—  is  sometimes  over  a  person       368,  3^^ 

—  analysis  of  the  essence  of        $93  et  ^-q. 

—  abstract  meaning  of  the  teansk.     .       394 

—  Blackstone's  définition  of  it       .       399 

—  no  gênerai  définition  of,  in  classi- 

cal  jurists       ....      i2î»V 

—  Mackeldey's  définition       .         .      v^'^ 

—  Miihlenbruch's  définition  .         .      ibt-l 

—  Thibaut's  définition  .         .         .       40») 

—  Blackstone's  abeolute  rights      728,  TSS 

—  of  way  and  of  common       .         .       ^10 

—  of  limited  and  unlimited  dura- 

tion       ....     829  et  9^ 

—  nature  of  vested  rights       .         .       8J'6 

—  of  contingent  rights  .         .         .       $59 
Roman  Ëmperors,  or  Princes,  l^s- 

lated    directly   by  oonMituti- 

ones       ....  S5, 517 

—  and  indirectly,  or  judicially,  by 

décréta  or  rescripta  .  35,  519 

Roman  Jurisprudence,  equity  as  a{)- 

plîcable  to      .        .        .         89, 614 

—  jurists,  peculiar  merits  of  theîr 

Works     .        .        .        .217,  1057 

—  their  philosophy  contemptible  .       i^^i 

—  law,  obtaining  in  Oennany  39,  635 
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Roman  Law,  superior  for  cleamess 

to  law  of  Eïigland  ...        58 

libeTà.   rfpublicâj    prohibited 

di8X)ositioiui  restraining  power 

of  aliénation  ....        59 

equity  in  Roman  System  con- 

tnuited  with  that  in  English 
System   ....       616-620 

value  of  the  study  of  it         .     1079 

in  what  ita  value  really  con- 

sists       ....       58,  1080 

Roman  lawyers,  inconsistency  of 
the  principles  of  division  of 
the  subject  adopted  by  them  .      725 

Romans,   their  relations  with   fo- 

reigners 552 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  remarks 

on  interprétation  .      632,  640 

—  he  applies  the  epithet  '  judicial  * 

to  indirect  législation      .        .       648 

—  his  objections  to  judicial  législa- 

tion      .        .        .        642,  657,  676 
Rosshirt,  his  analysis  of  eidpa,  or 

guiU      .        .        .        .        .462 
Rules  of  practice  of  the'EnglLsh 
Courts,  made  in  the  législative 
mode  by  subordinate  political 
superiors        ....        36 

are  not  vriUen  law  in  the 

juridical  sensé         .        .        .      522 


SACHEN-RECHT,  its  use  in  the 
Prussian  code        .        .        .774 

SaU  of  an  immovable  in  French 
law  is  a  conveyance  as  well  as 
a  contract       ....      377 

the  same  in  English  Equity  .      ibid 

Sale  and  delivery  (with  warranty) 
vests  jus  in  rem  and  jus  per- 
sonam  at  once         .        .         55,  785 

Sanction,  every  law  is  enforced  by  a        89 

—  analysis  of  the  term     89,  92,  443  et  aeq. 

—  Paley's  erroneous  définition  of  .         90 

—  a  reward  is  not  a  sanction  .      ibid 

—  how  it  is  related  to  command 

and  duty        .        .        .        .  91,  92 

—  obligation  is  obnoziousness  to  a 

sanction  ....       444 

—  opérâtes  on  the  desires,  not  on 

thewill.         .*       .         .         .445 

—  how  distinguished  from  physical 

compulsion     ....       453 

—  the  ultimate  sanction  is  always 

suflfering         .        .        .        .456 

—  not  always  physical  compulsion 

or  restraint     ....       457 

—  civil  and  criminal      .        .        .501 

—  various  meanings  of  the  word    .       507 
Sanctioning,  division  of  rights  into 

sanctioning  and  primary  43, 760etseq. 

—  rights  with  sanctioning  duties    .         60 
Sand,  German   enthusiast   of  that 

name 161 

Satisfaction,  Rationcdt  of       .         .         63 
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Satisfaction  in  lieu  of  spécifie  per- 

formance        ....        63 

Savigny,  Herr  Von  :  his  treatise, 
Dos  Recht  des  BesUzes,  eulo- 
gised 53 

—  his  description  of  two  éléments 

in  law  by  the  expressions  *  poli- 
tical '  and  '  tecbnical  '  élément       646 

—  his  treatise  on  the  call  for  a  code 

in  Germany    ....       666 

—  faults  in  his  criticism    of  the 

French  and  Prussian  codes     669,  670 

—  his  objections  to  codification  ez- 

amined  ....       675-681 

—  his  controversy  with  Thibaut  on 

the  subject     ....     1038 

Science  of  législation,  not  the  sub- 
ject of  gênerai  jurisprudence   .        32 

Schuidner,  ambiguity  of  the  term  466-468 

Scotland,  law  of,  illustrations  drawn 

from  (notes  by  Ed.),  380,  386,  391, 
480,  493,  497,  590,  617,  828,  834, 
835,  849,  853,  893,  912,  1044 

Secnrity,  right  to,  classed  by  Black- 
stone  with  his  so-called  abso- 
lute  rights      .        .        .       728,  788 

Seisin,  the  origin  of  many  peculiar- 

ities  in  English  law         .         .       867 

Seisina  fwcU  stipitenif  important 
nile  of  succession  before  Ist 
Jan.,  1834      ....       893 

Selfish  System,  not  to  be  confounded 

with  theory  of  utility     .        .       168 

—  —  the  theory  so-called  is  a  dis- 

tortion  of  Hartley's  hypothesis 

as  to  the  nature  of  benevolence       iiid 

absurdity  of  the  system,  n.  .       164 

Senatus-consuUa,  their  binding  au- 

thority 516 

Servant,  roaster  and   servant  (out- 

Une) 70 

—  rights  of  master  over,  are  rights 

in  personam  .         .         .       384,  988 

—  but  right  of  master  to  services 

of,  are  rights  in  rem        .       385,  938 
Servitude,  iB&jusin  rem      372,  809,  934 

—  may  also  give  rise  to  a  jus  in 

personam        ....       873 

—  distinction   between,   and    pro- 

perty     .         .         .        794,  802,  934 

—  meaning  of  term        794,  802,  814,  934 

—  is  hardly  expressed  by.easement       934 

—  is  a  fragment  of  property  .       802,  814 

—  diflSculties  which  encumber  the 

term 805 

—  sometimes   answers   to  what  is 

cfllled  a  right  of  proj^erty        .      ibid 

—  distinction   between   afiirmative 

or  positive,  and  négative  ser- 
vitudes   807 

—  is  a  right  to  uses  or  forbearances 

generally  of  a  class  .         .       810 

—  positive  and  négative  servitudes       ibitf 

—  ezamples  of  positive,  rights  of 

way  or  common      .        .        .      Ond 
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Servitude,    examples   of   négative, 

ancient  lights,  &c.  .        .        .      811 

—  questionable  whether   there    Ls 

any  gronnd  for  the  distinction 
of  servitude  into  positive  and 
négative         ....      ibid 

—  caunot  consist  m  faciendo         .      iJbid 

—  whether,  if  négative,  it  is  a  jvs 

in  rem 812 

—  meaning  of  phrase  rea  servit      .      813 

—  meaning  of  phrajse  nulU  res  sua 

servit 814 

—  not  to  be  confounded  with  abso- 

lute  duties,  as  in  French  code        815 

—  may  co-ezist  with  any  mode  of 

property         ....      ibid 

—  distinction  between  real  and  Per- 

sonal servitudes      .        .       815,  817 

—  meaning  of  tenus  servient  and 

dominant       .         .        .         .817 

—  in  what  sensé  every  servitude 

Personal         ....      ibid 

—  distinction  between  urban  and 

prœdial  servitudes  .        .        .      822 

—  in   French  code   *  servitude  *   is 

only  applied  to  real  servitudes       Urid 

—  examples  of  real  and  personal 

servitudes       ....       823 

—  what   modes    of   property  im- 

properly  included   under  the 

term       ....       823, 984 

—  why  so  called    ....      979 
Servitus,  distinguished  from  demi-' 

nium^     (See  Servitude)  .        .         49 
Severus,  Alexander,  dates  the  con- 
clusion of  the  séries  of  Classical 
Jurists  ....       551,  562 

—  altius  non  toUendi    .        .         .       811 


—  ne  luminibus  officiatur 

—  stillicidii  . 


ibid 
ibid 

Sic  utere  tuo  ut  aiienum  n(m  Icedas  768, 800 
Singular  successors  ...  56 
Skill,  want  of,  as  a  ground  of  lia 

bUity 497 

Slave,  master  and  (outline)     .        .        70 

—  a     *  person  '     in     language    of 

Roman  jurists         .        .       349,  387 

—  not  a  *  person  '  in  language  of 

modem  civilians     .         .         .       848 

—  meaning  of  saying  that  he  is  a 

thing  or  chattel      .        352,  888,  390 
Society,  indepeudent  political,  dis- 

tinguishing  marks  of       .         .       220 

—  natural,  nature  of     .         .         .       225 

—  political,  but  subordinate,  nature 

of 226 

—  not  capable  of  a  précise  défini- 

tion         ibid 

—  number  necessary  te  constitute 

political  Society      .         .         .231 

—  origin  or  cause  of  society  .  .  290 
Solemnities,   adjected    to    convey- 

ances  by  judgments         .         .         64 

—  attached  to  aliénation        .         .       901 

—  annexed  to  contracts  .         .       907 
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Sources  of  law  .  34,  35,  509  et  teg. 
occasions  or  motives  some- 

times  confounded  with  .  .  S6 
différent  meanings  improperly 

assigned  to  .  .  .  533-650 
opinions  of  lawyers  are  not 

mediately  sources  of  law  .       544 

—  but  frequently  are  adopted  by 

judges 545 

Sovereign,  law  set  immediately  by    34,  35 

—  not  invested  with  a  status  .         70 

—  various  meanings  of  the  term,  n.       242 

—  powers,  maybe  exercised  through 

political  subordinates      .         .       244 

—  powers,  &c.,  must  be  so,  in  most 

instances         ....  ibid 

—  délégation  of  sovereign  powers  .  245 

—  by  commons  to  représentatives  .  ibid 

—  distinction  of  them  into  législa- 

tive and  executive  powers        .       248 

—  cannot  be  accurately  so  distin- 

guished  249 

—  sovereign  powers,  limita  of         .       263 

—  meaning  of  the  term  unconstitu- 

tional     .        .        .        .        .265 

—  ail  persons  exercising  portions 

of   sovereign   power   may  be 

legally  bound          .         .  .       269 

—  including  the  king    .        .  .      270 

—  sovereign    power,   incapable  of 

légal  limitation       .         .       263,278 

—  origin  of  doubt  as  to  thia  .       278,  279 

—  admitted  by  Sidney  ,        .        .      273 

—  and  by  Hobbes  ...       279 

—  has  no  légal  rights  against  sub- 

jects 281 

—  sovereign  may  be  pm'sued  before 

his  own  tribunals   .        .        .      2S£ 

—  but  rights  against  him  are  only 

quêtai  légal  rights    .         .        .      i^ 

—  this  does  not  apply,  necessarily,        * 

to  king  of  England,  who  is  not 
sovereign        ....      ibid 

—  but  applies,  owing  to  an  acci- 

dentai circumstance  of  his  con- 
stitutional  position  .        .      Snd 

—  nature  of  rights  of,  over  res  pri- 

vcUœ ^43 

Sovereignty,  analysis  of  the  term   .      2*20 

—  implies  habit  of   obédience  to 

a  common  determinate  supe- 

rior        .        .        .        .       220,221 

—  and  independence  on  the  part 

of  the  monarch,  or  sovereign 
number ibid 

—  it  implies  an  indejjendent  politi- 

cal society      ....      220 

—  not  capable  of  a  précise  défini- 

tion       .        .        .        .228,230 

—  définition  of  it  by  Bentham       .  234 

—  by  Hobbes        .        .        .        ,  M 

—  by  Grotius        ....  235 

—  by  Von  Martens        ...  286 

—  forms  of  it        .         .         .         .  237 

—  monarchy         ....  ibid 
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Sovereignty,  aristocracy  .        237-239 

—  limited  monarchies    .         .         .       240 

—  iiicludes  the  judicial  power        .       520 
Specûit  things  ezisting  tn,  how  they 

dififer  fîx)m  things  in  génère     .       778 
Spécifie  legacy,  succession  to  spéci- 
fie legacy  is  succession  m  siu' 

gulœ 58 

Spécifie  performance.  The  right 
to  compel  spécifie  performance 
belongs  to  gênerai  jurispru- 
dence      64 

—  delivery,  in  English  Equity,  not 

generally  enforced  unless  the 
subject  be  land       .         .         .       780 
Spes  Successionis  .        .         .       838,  867 
State,  meaning  of  the  term,  n,        .       242 
Status  (or  condition)  composed  of 

rights,  &c 40 

—  the  notion  of  status  is  the  basis 

of  the  division  between  *Law 
of  Things  *  and  *  Law  of  Per- 
sons  '      .         .         .  41,  684,  686 

—  is  juris  universitatis  .         ,         .         51 

—  sometimes  confused  with  caput .       354 

—  meaning  of  the  term,  350,  686,  719,  942 

—  great  difficulty  of  fixing  mean- 

ing        ...         .       351,  943 

—  caput  is  not  identical  with  it  351,  717 

—  right  of,  or  in,  is  a  right  in  rem       389 

—  is  a  right  to  a  forbearance  only        ibid 

—  not  susceptible  of  strict  défini- 

tion         687 

—  erroneous  notions  of  .         .       697 

—  error  of  Heineccius,  that  it  is  a 

quality ibid 

—  similar  error  of  Bentham  .         .       699 

—  Bentham's  analysis  fails  to  dis- 

tinguish  status        .         .         .       702 

—  distinguishing  marks  which  hâve 

been  assigned  to  it,  apply 
eqnaXiy  to  universitaies  juHs  .      Und 

705,  706,  946 

—  or  to  other  groups  of  rights        .      703 

—  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the 

fact  that  the  party  bearing  it 
hasjus  in  rein  in  its  constituent 
rights 706 

—  Thibaut's  définition  of,  eritieised      iJbid 

—  Miihlenbnich's  error  in  suppos- 

ing  that  it  is  a  eapacity  or 
faculty 714 

—  wherein  it  consists    .        733,  942-953 

—  how  obligations  arise  out  of  it         731 

—  may  be  purely  onerous      .         .       945 

—  the  right  in,  or  to,  is  analogous 

to  ownership  ....       946 

—  privilégia  do  not  belong  to  law 

of  status         ....  948 
Statute,  difficulty  of  expressing,  so 

as  to  be  intelligible     .         .         .  660 
Statute  de  Donis  and   Statute  of 

Frauds  liberally  construed      .  635 

Statute  law,  construction  of  .        .  64 

—  meaning  of  term        .        .        .  620 
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statute  law,  distinction  of,  and  judi- 

ciary  law        ....      621 

—  interprétation  of.    (See  Interpré- 

tation)    624 

StiUicidU  sermtus .         .         .         .811 
Suarez  :     Reasons    of    the    order 
adopted  by,  in  compiling  the 
Prussian  code         ...         42 

—  overruled  by  authority  of  Von 

Kramer  in  the  arrangement  of 
contraets        ....      674 

Subject  of  a  right,  person,  or  thing         33 

is  often  a  person  .         .         .       362 

means  the  thing  over,  in,  or 

to  which  a  right  exists    .         .       712 

not  the  person  who  has  the 

right ibid 

the  latter  is  the  meaning  of 

the  German  jurists  .         .       713 

this  is  a  misapplication  of  the 

language  of  Kant    .         .         .      ibid 

Subjects  :  Law  considered  with  ré- 
férence to,  about  which  it  is 
conversant      .         .         .         .         34 

—  rights  distinguished  with  référ- 

ence to  their  ...  47,  787 
Subordinate  laws,  set  immediately  by 

subordinate  political  superiors  34,  35 

—  political    superiors,   authors   of 

rules  of  practice  ...  36 
Substantive  and  adjective  law,  ex- 

planation  of  the  tenus    .         .       591 

objections  to  them        .         .       762 

defects  of  Bentham's  division 

and  arrangement  of  law  under 

thèse  heads  ....  765 
Succession,  universal,  right  arisingby        55 

—  reisingulœ        ....         58 

—  laws  relating  to,  oecurring  at  a 

death,  belong  properly  to  law 

oî  status         ....       951 

—  why  asserted  in  law  of  things    .       952 
Suetonius,  his  remarks  upon  the 

vast  bulk  of  the  law  .  .  678 
Sulpicius    Servius,    the    friend    of 

Cicero  and  first  of  the  classical 

jurists    ....       551, 562 

Superficies 851 

Superior,  involved  in  the  notion  of 

command  ....  81 
Superiority,  analysis  of  the  term     .         96 

—  implied  by  the  term  «ommand  .         97 
Syllogism,  how  distinguished  from 

analogical  reasoning        .         .     1012 

—  use  of       .         .         .         .     ibid,  1015 
Sympathy,  confusion  of,  with  moral 

sensé,  n.         ....       165 

—  assumed  by  theory  of  utility,  n.       166 

—  origin   of,   not  connected   with 

theory  of  utility     .        .        .      ibid 
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Tangible  and  intangible,  use  of 
thèse  terms  in  philosophy  of 
Epicureans  and  Stoics     .       361,  685 

Temerity,  its  place  among  the  lead- 

ing  notions.     (See  RtuiKnuè)  .        83 

Tenure,  rights  which  are  subjects 
of,  do  not  qnadrate  with  rights 
styled  rtal  in  English  law       .        57 

Test  of  positive  law  and  morality  .        16 

Testamentary  power,  législation  of 

the  Pnetors  regarding     .        .      617 

TesiamentOj  succession  ex,  a  species 

of  univeraal  succession    .        .  57,  60 

Testator,  what  is  meant  by  inten- 
tion of  441 

Theft,  inconsistent  définitions  of    .     1043 

—  better  term  than  larceny   .         .     1044 
Theophilus   translates  jus  perton- 

arum, — ii  rûr  trçwnkiwià»  ÔuU- 

peffit 363 

Theory  and  practice  inséparable     .       115 

but  men  are  often  not  capable 

of  equal  proficiency  in  both    .     1095 

necessity  that  both  should  be 

combined  for  purposes  of  légis- 
lation and  codification       1093,  1095, 

1096 

both   were  possessed  in  an 

eminent  degree  by  the  Roman 
lawyers  and  by  Coke  and  Haie    1093 

Thibaut 72 

—  his  Pandekten  Rechts        .        .      ibid 

—  his  understanding  of  the  distinc- 

tion between  dominium  and  ob- 
ligatio  as  the  terms  are  used 
by  the  Roman  lawyers    .         .       383 

—  his  définition  of  right        .        .      400 

—  his  définition  of  statits  criticised       706 

—  places  patria  potestaa  and  tuida 

under  public  law    .         .         .748 

—  his  writings  in  favour  of  codifi- 

cation     1037 

Thing,  one  of  the  leading  notions  .  33 
Things,  law  of,  outline  of  this  de- 

partment        ....         43 

—  proposed  distribution  into  classes 

of,  as  subjects  of  rights  and 
duties 46 

—  meaning  of       .        .        .       358,  774 

—  are  permanent  eztemal  objects  .      358 

—  how  distinguished  from  persons 

i^MJ,  364 

—  how  distinguished  from  facts  or 

events 365 

—  term  extended  by  Roman  lawyers 

to  acte  and  forbearances  .       360 

—  and  also  to  rights  and  obliga- 

tions        362 

—  true  notion  of  *  Law  of  Thiugs  ' 

as    distinguished   from   'Law 

of  Persons  '    .        .     364,  683  et  seq. 

—  persons  may  be   considered   as 

things,  where  they  are  subjects 

of  rights         ....      385 

—  distinction  of  *  Law  of  Things  ' 
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and  '  Law  of  Persons  '  merely 
arbitrary        ....       637 
Things,  uses  of  the  distinction        .       691 

—  Thibaut's  essay  on  law  of  per- 
sons and  of  things  .         .         .       706 

I  —  the  relation  of  thèse  two  depart- 

ments  of  law  to  each  other  71 S 

—  law  of,  confused   with   law  of 
persons  by  Roman  lawyers      .       725 

—  law  of,  should  précède  law  of 
persons 730 

requires  most  détail      .         .       ibi^ 

—  objections  to  the  terms,  '  Law  of 
Persons  '  and  *  Law  of  Things  '       734 

—  Blackstone's  misapprehension  as 
to  *  rights  of  things  * 

—  misapprehension  of  Roman  law- 
yers cognate  to  this         .        .       737 

—  grand  divisions  of  law  of  things       760 

et  seq. 

—  mancipi  et  nec  mancipi      .         .       7S3 

—  difierence  in  meaning  of  '  res  * 
and   *  thing  '   in   Roman   and 

English  law        .        .         .      774 

—  divisions  of  things     .        .        .      775 

—  corporeal  and  incorporeal  .       361,  777 

—  movable  and  immovable    .         .      ibid 

—  spécifie  and  generic  .        .         .      778 

—  fungible  and  not  fungible  .         .      779 

—  res  singulœ  and  universitate$ 
rerum     .....       780 

—  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term 
Jus  rerum       ....       931 

Title,  in  its  strict  sensé,  applicable 
to  facts  through  which  rights 
are  conferred .        .        .        .874 

—  meaning  of  it  as  used  by  English 
lawyers 8S4 

—  the  facts  which  constitute  it  are 
essential  or  occidental  .      976 

—  not  to  be  confounded  with  right      977 

—  the  *  investitive  fact  or  event  '  .  ibid 
TUulus  ad  acçuirendum,  meaning  of  8S4 
error  in  dividing  evcry  aoqui- 

I  sition  of  jus  in  rem  into,  and 

modus  acquirencU  .         .        .      963 

' propositions    of    Heineccius 

I  respecting,  examined  and  re- 

i  futed 964 

I in  what  cases  distinguishable 

from  modus  aequirendi  .  .  973 
Traders,  insolvency  of,  distinguished 
according  to  English  law. 
(This,  of  course,  was  before  the 
Bankrupt  Act,  1861.  Although 
a  trader  may  now  be  made  a 
bankrupt,  there  is  still  (June 
1869)  a  distinction  between 
traders  and  non-traders  under 
the  English  Bankrupt  law. — 

R.  C.) 60 

Trespass,  nature  of  right  arising 

out  of 872 

Trusts,  in  Roman  law    .        .  51,  59,  618 

—  belong  to  ail  Systems  of  law       .      613 
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Truth,   necessary  and    contingent, 

différence  between  .         .         .     1009 

TiUeUij  placed  by  Thibaut  and  other 

Germans  under  public  law       .       748 

Tyrannicide,  the  resuit  of  misguided 

benevolence    .        .        .        .161 


ULPIAN,  his  mistaken  notion  of 
jusncUuralê.        .        209,551,565 

—  last  of  the  classical  jurlsts         .       562 
Unauthorised  lawyera,  influence  of 

their  opinions  .  .  36,  645 
Unconstitutional  meaning,   of  the 

term 267 

United  States,  govemment  of,  is  a 

suprême  fédéral  govemment  .  261 
Universal  succession,  rights  arising 

by 46,56 

UniversitaUs  juria  ...         56 

—  ordinary  définitions  do  not  dis- 

tinguish  them  from  status       .      702, 

705,  706 

—  how  distingnished  from  status  .       946 

—  why  not  so  prominent  in  Eng- 

lish  as  in  Roman  Law  .  .  ibid 
UniversUates   rerum  distingnished 

from  res  singiUœ     .         .         .       780 
Universities  of  rights  and   duties 
arising  by  universal  succession 
(a  sub-department  of  primary 
Yights,  &c.)     .         .         .         .  46,  55 
Unjust,  analysis  of  the  term,  n.      .       268 
Unpromulged  and  promulged  law 

in  modem  treatises  .         S5,  526 

Uuwritten  law.     (See  WriUen  Law)      512 


User,   eztent   to  be  given  to  the 

meaning  of  the  word 
Usucapion,  a  mode  of  acquisition 

in  Roman  law 

—  as  a  mode  of  acquisition,  ex 

amlned  .... 
Usus^  not  properly  a  servitude 
Usus/ructuSf  not  properly  a  servi 

tude       .... 

—  Editor's  note  on 
Utilis  actiOf  meaning  of . 
Utility,  on  theory  of,  the  distinc 

tion  between  natural  and  posi 
tive  rules  is  purposeless  . 

—  theory  of,  referred  to  in  preli 

minary  analysis 

—  brief  summary  of  the  theory  of 

—  infers  Divine  laws  from  tendency 
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